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COMMISSION. 



■^ICTORIA, BY THE Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Q.ueen, Defender of the Faith, &c. 



To Our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Drummond, Esquire, Under 
Secretary of State in that part of Our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland called Ireland; John Fox Burgoyne, Esquire, Colonel in Our 
Army ; Peter Barlow, Esquire, Professor of Mathematics in Our Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich ; and Richard Griffith, Esquire, Greeting. 
WHEREAS his late Majesty, King William the Fourth, did, by his Letters 
Patent, bearing date the Twentieth day of October in the Seventh Year of 
his Reign, appoint you, the said Thomas Drummond, John Fox Burgoyne, 
Peter Barlow, and Richard Griffith, to be his Commissioners for considering 
and reporting upon the principal Lines of Communication in Ireland, with 
reference to the comparative advantages and facilities they will afford for 
the consti-uction of Railways. Now, know ye, that We have revoked and 
determined, and by these Presents, do revoke and determine the said recited 
Letters Patent, and every clause, article, and thing therein contained. And 
FOETIIER, KNOW YE, that We, I'eposing great trust and confidence in your 
zeal and ability, and being graciously pleased to renew the said Commission, 
and to continue you in such Employment, have authorised and^ appointed, 
and do by these Presents authorise and appoint you, the said Ihomas 
Drummond, John Fox Burgoyne, Peter Barlow, and Richard Griffith, or 
any two or more of you, to be Our Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid. 
And Our Will and Pleasure is, that you should consider. First, as to a 
general System for Railways in Ireland, in such manner, either by causing 
Surveys to be made of the Leading Lines, or otherwise, as may best tend 
to guide the Legislature in the consideration ot the projects that may be 
brought before it. Secondly, as to the best mode of directing the 
development of said new and important means of intercourse to the 
channels whereby the greatest advantages may be obtained by the smallest 
outlay, taking into consideration not only the existing means which the 
country presents, but those which may be anticipated from the resources 
which may in future be developed. Thirdly, that you should make 
Inquiry as to the Port or Ports on the West or South Coast of Ii-eland, 
from whence the Navigation to America may be best carried on by Steam 
or Sailing Vessels; and that you should investigate particularly the Facilities 
for the construction of Lines of Railroad across Ireland, to such Port or Ports 
in connexion with the greatest possible collateral benefits to internal communi- 
cation. And, Fourthly, that you should inquire into all such other matters as 
may appear to You essential to the useful prosecution and result ot your investi- 
gations. And for the purpose of enabling you. Our said Commissioners, to form 
a sound judgment on the promises, We do hereby authorise and empower you, 
or any two or more of you, to obtain information thereupon, by the examiiia- 
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tion of all persons whom you may judge most competent, by reason of their 
situation, knowledge, or experience, to afford it ; and also, by calling for all 
documents, papers and returns, which may appear to you, or any two or 
more of you, calculated to assist your researches. And We do also give and 
grant unto you, or any two or more of you, full Power and Authority, when 
the same shall appear to be requisite, to administer an oath or oaths to any 
person or persons whatsoever to be examined before you, or aqy two or more 
of you, touching or concerning the premises. And We do hereby command 
and require you, or any three of you, to report to us in writing, under your 
hands and seals, on or before the 31st day of March next, or sooner, if the 
same can reasonably be, your several proceedings, by virtue of this Our 
Commission, together with your Opinion on the several matters which you 
are hereby required to take into your consideration. And We will and 
command that this Our Commission shall continue in full force and virtue 
and that you, Our said Commissioners, or any two or more of you, may 
from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every matter and 
thing therein contained, although the same be not continued from time to time 
by adjournment. And We hereby command all and singular Our Justices 
of the Peace, Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailiffs, Constables, Officers, Ministers, and 
all other Our lovirig subjects whatsoever, as well within liberties as with- 
out, that they be assistant to you and each of you in the execution of these 
Presents. And further. We do hereby appoint Our trusty and w’ell-beloved 
Han-y David Jones, Esquire, Major in Our Army, to be Secretary to this 
Our Commission, whose service and assistance We require you to use from 
time to time, as occasion may require. In Witness whereof, We have caused 
these Our Letters to be made Patent. 

Witness Ourself at Westminster, the 4th day of November, in the 
First Year of Our Reign. 

By Whit of Pnivy Seal, 

(Signed) EDMUNDS. 
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SECOND REPORT. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 

&c., &c., &c. 

We, the undersigned Commissioners, appointed by his late Majesty;, under 
Letters Patent, bearing date the 20th day of October, 1836, to inquire into 
the manner in which JRailway Communications can be most advantageously 
promoted in Ireland, and reappointed by your Majesty, under date the 
4th day of November, 1837, humbly beg to submit to your Majesty this our 
Second and Final Report. 



INTRODUCTION. 

It will be seen, by a reference to our former Report, presented on the 
11th of March, 1837, that we had, at that time, collected much information, 
and were still prosecuting a variety of inquiries bearing on the subject 
submitted to our consideration ; — that we had employed two eminent Civil 
Engineers to examine and survey the country along certain lines, the general 
dh-ection of which we indicated to them, and to report on the facilities or 
difficulties which these lines presented to the construction of Railways ; — ■ 
that various returns and documents showing the state of the country, in 
relation to the value and amount of its commercial transactions, the extent 
and activity of the existing intercourse, and the comparative importance 
of different districts, were in preparation for our use — some by public 
departments, some by public companies, or private individuals engaged 
in extensive business, and others, under the immediate direction of the 
Commissioners. 

It will be perceived that we were also engaged in inquiring into the 
principles which should be observed in the construction of Railways ; and, in 
order to ascertain and estimate these by their practical application, that we 
were in communication with the chief Railway Companies of England. 
Professor Barlow and Major Jones subsequently visited the works of these 
Companies, the better to inform themselves, by minute personal examination, 
of whatever facts or improvements recent experience might have established 
or introduced. 

From these various sources we have received a mass of valuable and 
interesting information, which we shall now endeavour to classify and digest, 
so as to exhibit its bearing on the object of our investigation, and its influence 
on the conclusion at which we have arrived. It affords us much satisfaction 
to state, that, with very few exceptions, the most liberal disposition has been 
evinced by individuals, whether in public or private stations, to promote 
the object of our inquiries: and we are particularly indebted to several 
Directors and Managers of Railway Companies, who have materially aided 
us by the frank and unreserved communication of the results of their own 
experience and reflection, as well as by the careful consideration they 
bestowed, and the useful information they imparted to us, on several 
important points to which we requested their attention. We have also to 
express our acknowledgments to M. Mongey, IngSmevr des Fonts et 
ChaussUs, and to M. Le Grand, the Director-General of that Department, 
for several interesting documents relating to Railways projected in France. 

We regret that the valuable Map to which we alluded in our First Report, 
as having been prepared for our use by Lieutenant Larcom, of the Royal 
Engineers, does not accompany this Report : it is now, and has been for 
a considerable time, in the hands of the engravers, but its execution required 
more time than was expected ; and partly from this cause, partly from a 
desire to improve the delineation of the features of the country, by sketches 
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taken on the spot, a greater delay has occurred in preparing it for publi- 
cation than we were led at first to anticipate. We regret this the more, 
because, to those who are not personally acquainted with the ground over 
which it is proposed that the lines of Railway shall pass, the direction 
which they take, must in some places, appear unintelligible, without 
the aid of a Map exhibiting, with tolerable pi-ecision, the principal physical 
features of the country ; and, further, because we are hereby deprived of 
an opportunity of representing the geological structure of the country, on a 
Map of such size and accuracy as a work full of important details necessarily 
requires. We have endeavoured to supply, for the present, the deficiency of 
the first by a manuscript copy of this Map, which may be referred- to by 
those who take an interest in the subject ; and, as a temporary substitute 
for the second, Mr. Griffith has delineated the most remarkable geological 
characters on a smaller Map, which has been pi-epared for publication as 
well as the time and other circumstances would permit. 

In submitting this Report we are sensible that a longer period has elapsed 
since the date of our First Report than the public had reason to expect. 

The delay is attributable to vai’ious causes. Much of the information 
essential to our inquiries was not obtained till long after the promised periods ; 
and more time and labour were required in the preparation of many of the 
documents which accompany this Report than had been anticipated ; but the 
delay is mainly to be ascribed to the greater extent to which our inquiries 
have been carried, and the alterations which, in consequence, became 
necessary in our proceedings : new and more enlarged views were developed 
— the field opened as we advanced •, and we were thus induced, in some 
instances, to revise and repeat, and in others to extend our observations. 

We may also remark, that the engraving of the various Maps and Plans 
has, notwithstanding every exertion, occupied a much longer time than was 
expected, nor is it yet altogether concluded ; so that, even if our Report had 
been sooner presented, it must have gone before the public unaccompanied 
by the documents essential to its elucidation. We felt the full responsibility 
attached to recommendations, which, if received and acted upon, must 
cause a large expenditure, and eventually prove either highly beneficial, or, 
nearly in the same degree, detrimental to the community. It was, therefore, 
our constant endeavour, and the object of our most diligent and anxious 
consideration, to arrive at sound conclusions, and establish them by proofs 
and arguments, upon which the country might rely; and, although the time 
necessarily devoted to this purpose has far exceeded what we originally 
contemplated, it will not, we are persuaded, be deemed to have been uselessly 
protracted, in the investigation of subjects so considerable in themselves, 
and involving consequences of the greatest moment. 

We have obtained results which appear to us to show clearly — what may 
be expected from the establishment of Railways in Ii-eland — to what extent, 
and in what directions it may be judicious to attempt them, — and how far 
and in what manner it may be safe to promote or encourage them as public 
works. As our Report will necessarily extend to some length, and will 
embrace several distinct heads of inquiry, we shall here briefly explain the 
arrangement which we have adopted in treating the important subject 
submitted to our consideration. 

We have, in the first place, endeavoured to present a general statistical 
view of Ireland — exhibiting the manner in which the population is distributed 
and employed, — the exports and imports of the country, — the amount 
of the present traffic, and through what channels it is carried on, — the 
number of public conveyances throughout Ireland, and the average number 
of passengers on every road ; — the amount of postage received in the 
different towns, and at different periods; — the number of Banks established 
in different towns, and the dates of their establishment. From the 
information thus supplied, the relative importance of different districts, and 
the commercial activity prevailing therein, may, we apprehend, be with 
tolerable accuracy deduced. Our next inquiry has been into the nature and 
fertility of the soil ; the productiveness of the different districts ; the capa- 
bilities of improvement which they possess; and the facilities which they 
affoi’d for Railway communications. The geological structure of the countiy 
throws great light on these questions, and we have accordingly entered 
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briefly into the consideration of the most important points, particularly liiose 
which hear upon our subject and lead to useful practical results; but in 
addition, Mr. Griffith has supplied us with a condensed O utline of the Geolo^ 
of Ireland, which we have introduced in the Appendix No. 1. 

We may mention, in illustration of the value and practical bearing of such 
an inquiry on the subject under consideration, that certain geological forma- 
tions present, in this country, almost invariably, rich and fertile soils, readily 
worked, and a surface capable of being traversed with facility. They fur- 
nish abundant means to the Agriculturist for the improvement of the land, 
and to the Engineer for the execution of his Works ; while other formations 
present, usually, a rugged country of much inferior fertility, difficult to 
be traversed, and affording only obdurate and unmanageable materials for 
construction. 

With a view of placing, as it were, before the eye a picture of the country, 
representing the distribution of its population and its traffic, whether of 
goods or passengers, illustrative Maps, on a new design, ha^'e been prepared, 
of which the construction shall be explained in treating of the subjects to which 
they relate. 

We conceive that the statistical information which we have collected, 
-and the estimates which we have given, confirm the opinion adverted to in our 
First Report, — that the important public objects anticipated from the establish- 
ment of Railways in Ireland, are not to be accompished by separate and 
isolated lines, but by a well combined and judicious system, in which the joint 
traffic of many places and districts should pass, to a great extent, over one 
common line. 

We then proceed, in reference to this principle, to consider the various 
circumstances above detailed, and to describe the general direction of the Main 
Trunk Lines, which these considerations clearly indicate as capable of afford- 
ing the greatest accommodation at the least outlay, and as being the best 
adapted to stimulate the industry and develop the resources of the country. 

Next in order follows the result of the survey and examination of the 
country in these directions, made by the Engineers employed by the Com- 
missioners, and we then proceed to describe the lines laid out according to 
our instructions. 

This constitutes the first part of our Report. 

The full and detailed Reports of the Engineers — Messrs. Vignoles and 
Macneill — the former on the lines which traverse the South and South-Western 
Districts; the latter on the lines of the North and North-Western Districts, 
will be found in the Appendix A. Engraved plans and sections of these lines 
accompany this Report. 

The Second Part of our Report is devoted to the examination of the impor- 
tant question — What would be the probable return on the capital required 
for the execution of all or any of these Lines? 

If our conclusions are just, the Lines that have been selected are those 
which would, in the aggregate, give the greatest return on capital. But 
whether such return, though greater than could be expected on any other lines 
in Ireland, would afford an adequate i*emuneration to the capitalists who may 
embark in these undertakings, becomes the next subject for our consideration. 

To ascertain this extremely important point, we enter, in some detail, 
into the economy of Railroads, and apply the results thus obtained to the 
data furnished by special enumeration, and by estimates framed on certain 
hypotheses with regard to the population, produce, and consumption of the 
districts traversed by the proposed lines. 

The Third Part of our Report is occupied in the consideration of those 
circumstances peculiar to the situation of Ireland, and to the condition of its 
inhabitants, which would render the promotion of such works as we recom- 
mend, an object not only of local but of national importance; and in 
connexion with this bi-anch of our inquiry, the means by which it might be 
necessary or advisable to give effect to that object, are stated and enforced. 

Looking to the geographical position of Ireland — our attention has been 
directed to a question which is at present exciting much interest — the practi- 
cability of a steam communication between Great Britain or Ireland and 
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America ;* and with respect to the condition of the Irish people — we submit 
some facts and observations on the influence of Railways in developing the 
resources of a country, and thereby improving the physical and moral state of 
its inhabitants. 

We conclude this part of our Report by respectfully submitting certain 
recommendations as to the mode in which public aid might, in our opinion, be 
most effectually and economically given ; and we have added some sugges- 
tions as to a general control of Railway Companies, which every day’s expe- 
I'ience will, we are satisfied, prove to be absolutely necessary as a protection 
to the public interests. 

In the First Part of our Report we state the grounds of selection, and 
describe the Lines selected : 

In the Second, we discuss the retui-n which may be expected on the capital 
required to construct and work them : and 

In the Third, we inquire, whether public aid should be given to promote the 
execution of all or any of these works ; and, if given, in what manner, to 
what extent, and under what conditions. 

In the Appendix will be found several interesting papers intimately con- 
nected with the subject under consideration, viz. : — 

I. Outline of the Geology of Ireland, prepared by Mr. Griffith. 

II. Suggestions on the powers to be given to Railway Companies. 

III. Report by Lieutenant Harness, of the Royal Engineers, explanatory 
of the mode in which the Traffic, Passenger, and Population Maps have 
been constructed; and giving the data and reasoning on which are founded 
the estimates of the amount of pi-oduce which would be carried on the 
different lines of Railway — estimates which have been tested and confirmed 
at the most important places by actual enumeration. As these subjects 
will be again noticed under the heads to which they severally belong, we 
shall, for the present, merely observe, that it contains ingenious views, and 
has supplied deficiencies in our very imperfect statistical returns, which 
we could not by other means have replaced or filled up. 

Appendix A contains the Reports of Mr. Vignoles and Mi’. Macneill, to 
which we have already alluded, and notwithstanding the short time neces- 
sarily allowed for the examination and survey of so great an extent of ground, 
these Reports are worthy of the reputation of those eminent Engineers. 
Mr. Vignoles had to contend against the great embarrassment arising from 
very imperfect maps ; for the Ordnance Survey has not yet extended to 
the districts which he examined. Mr. Macneill had the assistance, which 
he has most fully acknowledged, of that valuable Work ; but in his case 
it was the more needed, because the lines he was directed to examine 
pass through a country, which, in some parts, presents very considerable 
difficulties to the Engineer. These Reporls will be perused with satisfaction 
by all who take an interest in the establishment of Railways in Ireland. 

There is also a valuable paper by Mr. Stanley, who, at the request of 
the Commissioners, undertook a variety of inquiries into the trade of certain 
districts, and had personal communications with the most extensive dealers 
residing therein. 

The Appendix contains a Statement by Mr. Vignoles of the manner in 
which he considers a Railway communication through Dublin can be effected, 
and also a Report of his survey of a line of Railway through North Wales, 
undertaken with a view to a rapid steam communication between London 
and Dublin. This is an interesting Report on a very important subject, 
and will be read with attention. 

We have also given numerous Statistical Returns, and several communi- 
cations, all of which bear more or less on the subject under consideration, and 
to which we shall have occasion, in the course of our Report, more particu- 
larly to allude. 

* When we commenced our Inquiry, an opinion adverse to the success of such an enterprise was 
entertained by many ; we therefore went fully into the subject ; that part of the Report which 
relates to it was in the Press before the recent voyages were undertaken. The question may now be 
considered as decided experimentally, but we have thought it best to leave the article as originally 
printed. 
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Inquiry into the various Circumstances to be considered in determining a 
General System of Railways for Ireland. 

1. AMOUNT, DISTRIBUTION, AND EMPLOYMENT OE THE POPULATION. 

Amount of the Population . — The population of Ii-pland was, in the year 



1731, 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


2,010,221 


1791, 


- 




- 


- 


4,206,602 


1821, 


. 


- 


- 


- 


6,801,827 


1831, 


_ 


- 


- 


_ 


7,767,401 


1834, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


7,943,960 



Estimating the increase going on for each of these periods, we find 
it during the first period of CO years, to be at the rate of H per 
cent, per annum : during the next period of 30 years, per cent, 
per annum: during the next 10 years, li per cent, per annum; 

and for the last period, only Hhs per cent, per annum. But this interval 
is, perhaps, too short for a A'^ery exact result. Taking for our guide the 
rate of increase between 1821 and 1831, the population at the present 
time, 1838, would amount to 8,523,750. The population of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, computed in the same manner, from the census 
of 1821 and 1831, would amount at present, to 18,226,725 ; whence it 
appears that the population of Ireland is at this time within 600,000 of 
being equal to one-third of the population of the United Kingdom. 

Distribution of the Population . — To give a distinct view of the manner 
in which this immense mass of people is distributed over the surface of 
the country, a Map has been prepared, which indicates, by vmrious degrees 
of shade, the relative densities of the population, the figures denoting the 
number of inhabitants, per square mile, within the i-espective baronies. 
A glance at this Map will show that the population is most crowded and 
numerous in the counties of Armagh, Monaghan, and in part of the counties 
of Antrim and Down. 

Diminishing in density, but still furnishing a large proportion to the square 
mile, the population extends over the counties of Longford, Westmeath, 
King’s, Queen’s, Kilkenny, Carlow, and Wexford; and thence a large mass, 
second only to the noidhern portion, spreads over the southern counties of 
Tipperary, Limerick, and parts of Cork and Waterford. 

Beyond the Shannon lies a district very thickly peopled; and the parts of 
Roscommon, Leitrim, &e., adjacent to the river, have nearly the same 
proportion of inhabitants. 

These four divisions of the population differ in social condition, in habits, 
character, and even in personal appearance, more than the nari’ow limits of 
their location within the same country, would lead us to expect. The 
northern portion are better lodged, clothed, and fed than the others: the 
wages of labour are higher, being, on an average, about one shilling per day; 
and their food consists chiefly of meal, potatoes, and milk. They are a 
frugal, industrious, and intelligent race, inhabiting a district for the most 
part inferior in natural fertility to the southern portion of Ireland, but cul- 
tivating it better, and paying higher rents in proportion to the quality of 
the land, notwithstanding the higher rate of wages. 

In the southern districts we find a population whose condition is, in eveiy 
respect, inferior to that of the northern ; their habitations are worse ; their food 
inferior, consisting at best of potatoes and milk, Avithout meal: the wages of 
labour are found reduced from one shilling to eightpence per day ; yet 
the peasantry are a robust, active, and athletic race, capable of great 
exertion; often exposed to great privations; ignorant, but eager for instruc- 
tion; and readily trained, under judicious management, to habits of order and 
steady industry. 
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The population of the midland districts does not differ materially in 
condition from those of the souths but the inhabitants of the western 
district are decidedly inferior to both, in condition and appearance : their 
food consists of the potato alone, without meal, and in most eases without 
milk; their cabins are wretched hovels; their beds straw; the wages of labor 
are reduced to the lowest point, upon an average not more than sixpence per 
day. Poverty and misery have deprived them of all energy; labour brine's 
no adequate return, and every motive to exertion is destroyed. Agriculture 
is in the rudest and lowest state. The substantial fanner, employine 
laborers, and cultivating his land according to the improved modes of 
modern husbandry, is rarely to be found amongst them. The country is 
covered with small occupiers, and swarms with an indigent and wretched 
population. _ It is true, that some landed proprietors have made great 
exertions to introduce a better system of agriculture, and to improve the 
condition of their immediate tenants, and a few of the lesser proprietors 
have made humble attempts to imitate them; but the great mass of the popu- 
lation exhibits a state of poverty boi'dering on destitution. 

The distinctions we have drawn as to the usual diet of agricultural 
labourers in the different parts of Ireland, are strictly applicable to those 
only who have regular employment. When they are out of work, which is 
the case in many places, during three oi' four months of the year, the line is 
not so easily perceived. Then a reduction in the quantity as well as in the 
quality of their food takes place ; but still, though on a diminished scale 
their relative local degrees of comfort or of penury are maintained nearly 
according to the above classification. In no extremity of privation or distress 
have the peasanp-y of the northern counties approached to a level with those 
of the west, whilst Leinster and the greater part of the south, though some- 
times reduced to the lowest condition, retain, generally, even in the most 
calamitous periods, a shade of superiority. There are districts, indeed, in 
every quarter of the land, where, through peculiarities of situation, or other 
causes, distress falls with an equal pressure upon all ; but such exceptions 
are rare, and so limited in extent, as scarcely to qualify the foreg-oin? 
observations. ® ® 

We may here observe, that in proportion as wages fall below a fair 
standard of compensation, the work received in return will be dear. ' This 
striking and interesting fact, suffidently attested by experience as a general 
truth, has been confirmed to us, with regard to the districts of which we are 
now speaking, by the authority of a practical engineer, who has had most 
extensive professional experience in every quarter of Ireland. 

No vigilance of superintendence can be an effective substitute for the motive 
which adequate remuneration supplies ; and, for want of such a stimulus, a 
sauntering, dilatory, apathetic mode of working becomes, in progress of time, 
the confirmed habit of the district; an evil for which an increase of wages 
will not prove an immediate remedy. 

Looking then to the numbers, condition, and habits of the people within the 
tour great divisions which we have described, and to their relative capa- 
bilities m benefitting by a new and improved system of communication, we 
hesitation in expressing our opinion, that the first efforts 
should be directed towards carrying lines of Railway from Dublin through 
the northern and southern districts. We conceive tfiat the population of the 
western district are not in a condition to avail themselves, to the same extent, 
ot the advantages to be derived from works of this description.; but that 
greater good would be effected among them by opening and promoting the 
construction of common roads, of which, in some districts, they are at present 
greatly m want. '■ 

Such would be the course which a reference to the distribution and condition 
OI the population, apart from any other considerations would prescribe ; we 
shall presently find that the relative amount of traffic, number of passengers, 
and other circumstances, &c., confirm thatview, — more particularly define the 
direction which the lines should follow,— and show their respective usefulness 
and importance. ^ 

Employment of the Population.~W\i\i respect to the employment of the 
peop e it is essentially agricultural ; but in the northern district, besides their 
rura occupations, numbers of the peasantry are engaged in the linen trade. 
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The oultui’e of flax, its preparation and manufactui’e, occupy a considerable 
portion of the time and labour of the population of the counties of Armagh, 
Anh'im, Down, Tyrone, Londonderry, and part of Monaghan. 

If agriculture were more perfect in these districts, the fanns larger, and 
the distinction between the farmer and the labourer more marked, such a 
combination of trades would probably be found neither convenient nor 
conducive to profit ; but the farmers being also, for the most part, laboui'ers, 
and the labourers small landholders, the spare time not required for the 
cultivation of their land, and which, in other districts, is so often given up to 
idleness, intemperance, or crime, is here devoted to a profitable and useful 
employment, which rewards industry with a fair return, and promotes habits 
of peace and order. The variety of occupation afforded by this system of 
domestic manufacture, to the different members of the family, is its chief 
recommendation. While the men ai’e engaged in weaving the yarn, the task 
of preparing it for the loom by breaking, hackling, and spinning, is per- 
formed by the females, who find such a mode of industry congenial to the 
habits of their sex, and compatible with their household duties. 

The number of weavers who manufacture on their own account is 
diminishing; but as the powei’-loom has not yet been so extensively 
applied to the manufacture of the linen, as machinery is to the spinning 
of the yarn, the hand-loom weaver is still enabled to stand his gi’ound. 

There are in Belfast and its immediate vicinity fifteen mills for the 
spinning of linen yarn ; and four at places not far distant. The largest 
of these mills employs 800 persons, and its annual consumption of flax 
amounts to 720 tons. According to the Returns of the Seal OfEcei-s and 
Inspectors of the late Linen Board, the value of unbleached linen, sold in 
the several counties of Ulster, during the years 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, 



was as follows : — 


1821. 


1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


Antrim, . - - - 


. £345,504 


£332,496 


£351,912 


£323.767 


Armagh, - - - . 


570,348 


608,842 


557,341 


568,799 




214,199 


204,828 


197,943 


238,514 


Tyrone, .... 


388,809 


397,657 


381,090 


434,898 


Londonderry, - - - 


231,219 

33,076 


286,810 


225,496 


252,614 


Donegal, .... 


38,954 

24,027 


35,966 


20,432 


Fermanagh, ... 


23,386 


16,535 


21,259 


Monaghan, ... 


142,952 


134,485 


112,330 


125,969 


Cavan, .... 


116,626 


99,429 


89,564 


123,063 


Total, Ulster, 


- £2,066,119 


£2,127,528 


£1,968,177 


£2,109,305 


Total, Ireland, - 


- £2,538,001 


£2,677,335 


£2,411,861 


£2,580,697 


Number of Acres sown in Flax, 


in the Province of Ulster, in the 


year 1823, - 


80,936 


Ditto ditto, i 


Q the whole of Ireland, in the ye; 


ir 1823, - 


. 122,242 



We regret that no authentic information showing the state of the linen 
trade can be obtained subsequent to the year 1824, w’hen the Linen Board 
was discontinued ; but the Returns by the Collectors of Customs indicate a 
large increase of the quantity of linen exported in 1835, as compared with 
the exports of 1825 : and Mr. Stanley reports, on the authority of the most 
experienced persons concerned in the trade at Belfast, that the manufacturing 
of linen throughout Ulster has increased within the last five years. 

The only town in Ireland, in which the cotton trade has been established to 
any extent, is Belfast; and it is represented as declining even there. Several 
of the mills originally designed for the spinning of cotton are now employed 
in spinning flax, and there are at present only six cotton mills in Belfast. 

With regard to the woollen trade, a considerable diminution appears 
to have taken place since 1822. A statement of its extent and value 
at that period is to be found in the Appendix to the Fourth Report 
of the Parliamentary Commissioners, who were then engaged in an 
inquiry on the state of the Revenue in Ireland. We have reason to 
believe that the estimate therein given, both as to the quantity and 
value of the woollens stated to be then manufactured, is too higln* 
There existed at that time forty-five manufacturers in and about Dublin, 
and the value of the cloth annually produced by them, if estimated 
at the present prices, would probably be about £200,000. The value 

* See Letter from Mr. W. Willans, the proprietor of the Hibernian Mills, near Dublin, and the 
most extensive woollen manufacturer in Ireland — Appendix A. No. 8, p. 75. 
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Paet I. of the woollens now manufactured within the same district is stated 

— by Mr. W. Willans, to be about £90,000. The manufacture has also 

declined in the districts of Cork, Kilkenny, Moate, and Carrick-on-Suir* 
and at the present time, the value of the woollens produced within 
all these districts is supposed not to amount to £20,000. 

With regard to the flannel trade of Wicklow and Wexford, the 
annual value of its produce is estimated, in the document above referred 
to, at £56,000. This was probably much above its actual value at 
that time, but it may now be considered as extinct. 

One branch of the woollen trade, the manufacture of worsted and 
stuff articles, has greatly increased since 1822, and is now carried on 
to a considerable extent at Mountmellick and Abbeyleix. 

With respect to the wool grown in Ireland, its annual value, at the 
present prices, may amount to £300,000. The great bulk is exported 
to England, and a part to France. Irish wool . is not suitable for the 
manufacture of any cloths but those of very low price, but it is well 
adapted to any article of worsted manufacture, and hence one of the 

principal causes of the recent extension of that branch of the woollen 

trade. The consumption of woollens in Ireland is much below that 
of an equal population in England. Mr. Willans calculates that the 
annual value of the woollens sold in Ireland does not exceed £1,400,000, 

being about 3s. 3<f. per head on the population ; whereas the total con- 

sumption of England cannot be less in value than from £18,000,000 to 
£20,000,000, which would amount to 20s. per head. 

The great proportion of the woollens consumed in Ireland being 
of English manufacture, the fine cloths of Dublin are beginning to find 
a market in the south of England. Among the many and striking 
effects of steam navigation are the changes which it is effecting in the 
commercial relations of different parts of the country. While many 
districts of Ireland are brought, for the purposes of trade, nearer to 
England and Scotland than to Dublin, a more immediate and less 
expensive communication is established between that city and many 
important parts of England than now exists between it and the counties 
of Mayo, Sligo, Donegal, and Derry. The manufacturer of Dublin can 
now send his goods to Devonshire, Cornwall, Dorsetshire, and Somerset- 
shire with more despatch than the manufacturer of Yorkshire. 

Upon the whole, the woollen trade of Ireland, though much less 
than what it formerly was, is now in a sounder and healthier state 
than when existing under the paralyzing influence of protecting duties. 
The manufacturers, though few in number, carry on their business with 
activity and intelligence ; they have adopted every new improvement in 
machinery, and they have generally an abundant supply of water and 
water power. The wages which they pay are less than those paid for 
similar work in England ;* and Liverpool and London, the great marts for 
foreign wool, dyes, and oil, are fully as accessible to the Irish as to the 
English manufacturer; they are, in consequence, able to produce an 
article capable of sustaining competition with the best specimens of York- 
shire cloth. 

“ On these grounds,” observes Mr. Willans, ‘‘ I look forward with 
confidence to the yearly advance of the woollen trade of Ireland.” 

Besides these, it can scarcely be said that there is any other manufacture 
in Ireland conducted on so great a scale as to be of much national impor- 
tance. Under the now exploded system of bounties and protecting duties, 
several manufactories sprang up ; but not being the natural growth of 
circumstances favorable to their establishment, most of them gradually 
disappeared as soon as the undue encouragement, which had created and 
stimulated them, w'as withdrawn. Still there are to be found, in every 
district, establishments of various kinds, conducted in the most creditable 
manner; but they do not exist to such an extent as to claim especial notice 

* The following valuable testimony to the conduct and qualities of Irish workmen is given liy the 
head of a highly respectable firm in Leeds : — “ We employ in our factory nearly 300 Irish workmen. 
I have had a great number of them in my employment from two to twenty years, some twenty-four 
and twenty-five years ; we like them, as workmen, fully as well as the English : they are as orderly as 
any, and we think their habits much improved.” — Extract of a Letter to the Secretary of the Railway 
Commission, from Mr. Ohadiah Willans, of Leeds, 
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in a general view of the employment of the people. If it were necessary to 
show that there is no inaptitude among the population for manufactures, for 
such even as require the greatest ingenuity, neatness, and skill, we would 
select the Damask of Lisburn and the Tabinets of Dublin: the worked 
Muslins produced in many parts of Ireland, and very often from the poorest 
cabins, rival those of France, and are sold at half the price; embroidery on 
Silks and Satins is also carried to great perfection, and Schools have been 
established in many places for the instruction of the female peasantry in this 
beautiful art. 

But while the manufactures which were formed under the system of 
bounties have been sinking into decay, the various processes to which 
agricultural produce is subjected have been gradually extended and 
improved. Grinding, malting, brewing, and distilling have made great 
progress within these few years.. Until lately, the mills of Bristol and 
Liverpool enjoyed almost the exclusive advantage of converting the Irish 
wheat into flour. That process is now performed in Ireland. The construc- 
tion of water-wheels, and other machinery, has been much improved, and the 
use of them, under favorable circumstances, has greatly increased; but there 
are few large mills in which steam is not united with water power, in order 
that the supply may be constant and regular during the summer as well 
as the winter months — a proof of a better system of trading and of more 
enlarged means. 

The process of malting was one of the first in which improvement became 
manifest; and this has gradually led to greater perfection in the quality of the 
beer produced. Great breweries have been established in Dublin and Cork. 
Irish porter is now largely exported to England, and the Dublin bottled 
porter successfully rivals the London porter, even in London itself. _ 

The quality of Irish produce has also considerably improved: Irish butter, 
Irish pork, and Irish beef bring greater prices in the English market, than 
they did some few years ago; while the quantity produced and exported 
has much increased. The districts in which these improvements are the most 
manifest, are those of Cork, Waterford, Limerick, and Belfast. 

From north to south indications of progressive improvement are every 
where visible ; and most so in places which are accessible to the imme- 
diate influence of steam navigation; but these signs of growing prosperity 
are unhappily, not so discernible in the condition ol the laboring people, as 
in the amount of the produce of their labour. The proportion ol the latter 
reserved for their use is too small to be consistent with a healthy state of 
society. The pressure of a superabundant and excessive population (at 
least, with respect to the resources as yet developed for their maintenance 
and occupation,) is perpetually and pow^erfully acting to depress them. 

2. NATURE AND AMOUNT OF THE PRESENT TRAFFIC; IN WHAT MANNER, AND 
THROUGH WHAT CHANNELS CARRIED ON. 

We have had great difficulty in obtaining any information which could 
be depended on, with respect to this important subject. Though the value 
of statistical information is now generally understood and admitted, no steps 
have as yet been taken in this country, towards collecting it to the extent, 
or with the precision, commensurate to its great importance. 

The data which such returns furnish, constitute, in many cases, the only 
sound foundation for legislation. They frequently develop relations which 
it greatly imports the well-being of society to have clearly ascertained and 
established, and they furnish the most important aid, as well as point put the 
safest course in removing impediments to national prosperity, and in pro- 
moting judicious improvement. Yet, notwithstanding these advantages, 
which cannot be disputed, the statistical returns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
except when relating to revenue, are lamentably defective. And whenever a 
public inquiry becomes necessary into any matter connected with our social 
condition, the parties charged with such inquiries find themselves impeded 
at every step by the want of this information; they are compelled, amidst 
difficulties which can never be removed, except at a great cost, to begin and 
collect facts for their own guidance and information, and with very little aid 
from public records or official documents. 

Even when a machinery exists, (as in the Customs and Excise) which, at 
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Paet I. a small expenditure, mi^ht be rendered available for collecting much valuable 
information of a statistical nature, no such use is made of it : whenever an 
article of commerce ceases to be subject to taxation, all accurate information 
as to its amount, consumption, and distribution is lost. On referring to the 
returns from the Customs, of Exports and Imports, we find a long and detailed 
list of articles of commerce ; but when we proceed to inquire into the respec- 
tive quantities and value of these, we discover that this information can only 
be obtained with regard to some, while as to others, all that we can learn, is 
that they are lumped under the general title of “ Other Articles,” and that no 
means exist of distinguishing them. Even the number of passengers that 
pass by steam boats between Great Britain and Ireland, is unknown to the 
Custom-house officers; and the Directors of the several Steam Packet Com- 
panies, to all of whom we applied, declined giving us any information on 
this subject. When we turn from the ports to the interior, we are equally 
at a loss. The Excise officers know nothing beyond the naiTow limits of 
their immediate duties. With respect to the great fairs or markets of 
this country, no records are to be found of the produce or merchandise 
sold; even the information as to the amount of traffic along the roads, 
which turnpike receipts would supply, is not to be had in Ireland. 

In this state, without any official aid, or authentic documents, we were 
thrown on our own resources, to procure such information as we best could 
in reference to the nature, amount, and direction of the internal traffic of the 
country. We were enabled through the kind permission of the Inspector 
General, to obtain the assistance of the Constabulary, who being spread in 
small detachments over Ireland, seemed peculiarly available for the purposes 
of such an inquiry. Having supplied instructions and Forms of Return to 
the several Constables, we received a mass of information, displaying, 
in many instances, considerable local knowledge, and very creditable 
intelligence; chiefly deficient, as might be expected, in showing the amount 
of merchandise or produce conveyed, but valuable as exhibiting the direction 
of the traffic, and the extent of country by which the various markets 
and fairs throughout the kingdom are respectively supplied. From these 
Returns, collated and compared with great labour, tested and corrected in 
those instances in which we had returns known to be accurate, such, for 
example, as those furnished from the Grand and Royal Canals, — Lieutenant 
Harness, of the Royal Engineers, has constructed the Traffic Map, which 
may be I’egarded as a mechanical representation of the direction and relative 
amount of the internal traffic of Ireland. For the details of construction, we 
refer to that gentlernari’s Report in Appendix No. III. 

On referring to this Map, it will be seen that the largest and most remark- 
able line sti-etches to the westward from Dublin. This is on the line of the 
Grand Canal. It passes through Tullamore and falls into the river 
Shannon, at Shannon Harbour. From this point upwards to Athlone, 
and through Lough Ree to Carrick, and downwards by Limerick, to the sea, 
this remarkable river, or rather chain of lakes, is now partially navigated for 
a distance of about 160 miles by steam vessels, either cariying goods and 
passengers, or acting as steam tugs. A branch of the Grand Canal extending 
to Athy, there joins the Navigation of the river Barrow, which passes 
through the Carlow valley, and communicates with the important town 
and harbour of Waterford on the Suir. The Suir has been partly, though 
imperfectly rendered navigable up to Clonmel ; the accommodation which 
it affords is, however, very inadequate to the wants of the country. 

The Royal Canal, on leaving Dublin, runs parallel to and very near 
the Grand Canal for the first 52 miles, or as far as Mullingar; whence 
it takes a north-western course, passes by Ballymahon, thi-ows olf a branch 
to Longford, and terminates at Richmond Harbour, near Tarmonbarry, 
on the Shannon. 

In the north, a very important work, the Ulster Canal, is now in progress, 
from Lough Neagh to Lough Erne, thus nearly connecting the eastern with 
the western shore, by a line extending from Belleek, near Ballyshannon, 
ffirough Lough Erne, the Ulster Canal, Lough Neagh, and thence to 
Newry and Belfast. The Ulster Canal is now completed as far as Monaghan, 
and promises to be a most useful work. Besides these there are three small 
Navigations communicating with Lough Neagh ; the Lagan from Belfast, 
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one from Newry by the Upper Bann, and the third, called the Tyrone 
Navigation, extending' from the collieries, at Coal Island near Dungannon, 
by the Blackwater, into Lough Neagh. The Lower Bann flows from the 
Lough to Coleraine, but is not navigable. 

With a view to show the extent of accommodation which these several 
Canals and Navigations furnish to the trade of the country, and also to 
exhibit the progressive increase of that trade, we give the following par- 
ticulars from Returns supplied to us by the different Companies. 

And first, with respect to the Grand Canal, the length of the main line 
from Dublin to Shannon Harbour is 791 miles, and from the Shannon to its 
termination at Ballinasloe, 9^ miles ; the number of its branches is 7, and 
their aggregate length 65| miles. It will be seen by referring to the Return, 
Appendix B, No. 6, that 



The Total Tonuage carried was 



AmoTint of T oils. 



In 1822 
1830 

1836 

1837 



134,939 

224,749 

226,770 

215,910 



£24,866 

33,464 

38,953 

40,859 



It will be obsei-ved that this increase has taken place chiefly on the 
valuable articles. Of these the tonnage carried in the undermentioned years 
was as follows : — 



. Flour. Grain. Meal. Malt. Cattle & Pigs. 

In 1822 - 9,805 Tons 14,347 Tons 2,075 Tons 2,967 Tons 10 

1830 - 14,221 „ 19,500 „ 2,407 „ 4,719 „ 643 

1836 - 28,378 „ 22,255 „ 4,538 „ 4,862 ,, 1,942 

In 1830 the effect of the introduction of steam power on the Shannon, 
and the communication thereby established between Limerick and Liverpool, 
began to be felt on the Grand Canal. 

In 1826, Mr. Grantham, an Engineer, who had been for some time 
employed by Government in surveying the river, made the fii-st attempt to 
establish steam boats on the Shannon: he failed. A Joint Stock Company 
followed ; to these succeeded the Inland Navigation Company, under the 
able management of a most enterprising individual, Mr. C. W. Williams. 
There are now nine steamers belonging to this Company on the 
Shannon; six above Limerick, and three below. Though this number is 
small when we consider the capabilities of this magnificent stream and its 
wide expanding lakes — it is important as a successful commencement; 
for the value of this Navigation is only now beginning to be understood. 
Before the application of steam to vessels as a propelling power, the means 
of developing these capabilities did not, in fact, exist. The boat or barge 
adapted to the stream, was little suited to traverse the lake, and the 
construction of towing paths along the shores of the latter would have 
been impracticable. The introduction of steam vessels not only surmounts 
this difficulty, arising from the expansion of the stream at intervals 
along its course, but, as the Shannon Commissioners have justly remarked, 
converts what was previously a formidable obstacle to the navigation of 
this noble river, into one of its great advantages. 

The improvements of the navigation of this i*iver, now in contemplation 
will, when executed, greatly increase the traffic, by facilitating the means 
of communicating with the adjacent country on either bank. A regular, 
active, and most beneficial trading intercourse has been established between 
Limerick and Liverpool. Below Limerick steam vessels now ply to Clare, 
three miles below Ennis, the county town of Clare, and to Kilrush and 
Tarbert, thriving places near the mouth of the river. The number of 
passengers between Limerick, Tarbert, Kilrush, and Clare, in 1836, 
amounted to 23,851. (App. B, No. 6.) 

The nature and rapid growth of the Shannon trade are exemplified by 
the following Returns : — 

C 2 
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KETURN of Tonnage earned by the Boats of the Inland Navigation Company, on the 
Shannon, during a period of Eleven Years. 



Tonnage by Boats purchased 
from other Carriers. 



Total. 



In 1826, 


2,004 


_ 


2,004 


1827, 


6,304 


- — 


6,304 


1828, 


8,456 


— 


8,456 


1829, 


8,850 


— 


8,850 


1830, 


- 11,270 


— 


11,270 


1831, 


- 17,595 


550 


18,145 


1832, 


- 23,587 


2,200 


25,787 


1833, 


- 24,119 


2,200 


26,319 


1834, 


- 30,438 


4,125 


34,563 


1835, 


- 33,683 


7,050 


40,733 


1836, 


- 40,239 


7,050 


47,289 



RETURN of Goods carried from Limekick, and shipped at Dublin for Livebpool. 





Wheat. 


Flour. 


Oatmeal. 


Butter. 


In 1833, 


187 tons. 


520 tons. 


543 tons. 


4,998 firki 


1834, 


- 1,218 „ 


- 1,750 „ 


- 1,192 „ 


- 10,097 „ 


1835, 


- 402 „ 


- 5,269 „ 


533 „ 


- 10,771 „ 


1836, 


- 289 „ 


- 7,158 „ 


- 1,156 „ 


- 12,795 „ 



The gross freight from Limerick to Duhlin, for corn, flour, or malt, is 15s. 
per ton; distance, 133 miles: the toll, 5s., or, if intended for export, 3s. 
From Galway to Dublin, 21s. ; toll, 5s. Ud . ; distance, US miles.* 

The o-ross freight from Dublin to Limerick, for merchandise, from 20s. to 
30s. ; toil, 5s. From Dublin to Galway, 38s. 6c?. ; toll, 9s. Ic?. 



With respect to the Royal Canal, the length of its Main Line from Dublin, 
by Leixlip, Maynooth, Mullingar, Killashee, to Richmond Harbour, near 
Tarmonbarry, where it falls into the Shannon, is 92 miles. From Killashee 
there is a branch to Longford ; distance, five miles. 

In 1834, the Total Receipts were, £24,000 Total Expenses, £11,376 
1836 „ „ 24,082 „ „ 10,740 

1836, „ „ 25,148 „ „ 11,912 

This Canal was begun in 1789, and owes its origin to the efforts of a 
Director of the Grand Canal, who seceding from that Company on account 
of some trifling differences, resolved to form a rival Company. Being a 
person of considerable plausibility and energy, he succeeded ; and if the 
only object of the new Company had been to injure the Grand Canal, they 
could not have devised a plan better suited to that end. They appear, 
however, to have overlooked the inevitable consequences to themselves of 
such ruinous competition. 

The sanction of the Irish Parliament was obtained for this scheme, 
without any apparent examination of the grounds on which it claimed 
support, or of the calculations of its probable success. The effect of 
such rash and inconsiderate legislation might have been easily foreseen. 
After large sums both of private and public money had been expended on this 
work, the Company became bankrupt in 1812, with a debt of £>62,000 Irish. 

The debentures and stock of the Company, bearing an interest of 6 per 
cent, which had been, a few days previously, quoted on the Stock 
Exchange at 93, became unsaleable at any price, and the payment of 
interest totally ceased; in consequence of which numerous families of the 
middle rank of life, who had been induced by the high rate of interest, 
and by delusive statements of prosperity, to invest their capital in the 
concern, were suddenly reduced to a state of deplorable indigence. 

Thus, through the culpable facility of that Parliament in acceding to 
the private views, and not very creditable feelings of an individual pro- 
jector, not only were the immediate sufferers by his ill-digested scheme 
'losers to the above amount, but its distressing effects extended themselves 
to the shareholders of the Grand Canal also, which, having been undertaken 
with the fairest prospects of success, was rendered altogether unprofitable 
by the competition so established. A total capital of two millions was 
irretrievably sunk in these unproductive speculations. 



* Forty-four miles of this distance~viz., from Galway to Balllnasloc, is land carriage. 
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On the failure of the Royal Canal Company, a Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the claim of the creditors. A grant of £200,000 was given 
by Parliament to extend the Canal from Coolnahay to the Shannon, and the 
present Company was incorporated by Act of Parliament, in 1818. 

In the Appendix A, No. 7, we have given an extract from a Report by 
Messrs. Henry, Mullins, and Mac Mahon, dated February, 1823, from which 
it appears that the gross sum I'eceived and expended by the Grand Canal 
up to that time 

Amounted to £1,645,601* 

And by the Royal Canal ... ... ... 1,421,954 

Mahing a Total of ... ... £3,067,555 

According to the above mentioned Report, the expenditure per mile on the 
Grand Canal amounted to £8,442 ; and on the Royal Canal to £10,780, and it 
is there estimated that had these works been properly conducted, the cost 
need not have exceeded £3,800 per mile; further, there can be no doubt 
that one canal, with suitable branches, would have equally effected the 
object now attained by both. Thus a profitable return might have been 
obtained by the capitalist, and a waste of at least two millions of 
money prevented. 

The Barrow Navigation. — At Athy, in the county of Kildare, a branch of 
the Grand Canal joins the river Barrow, which has been rendered navigable 
from thence to its junction with the j’iver Suir below the city of Waterford. 
This has been effected by the construction of 17 locks, and the formation of 
a horse trackway. The capital expended amounts to £177,862. The 
Barrow flows through a rich agricultural country, travei'sing the fertile 
though narrow limestone valley of Carlow, and thence by Bagnalstown, 
St. Mullins, and Ross, to Waterford. The management of this work has 
been extremely creditable to the Directors ; they have carried it successfully 
through many and great difficulties, and are but just beginning to reap 
the fruits of their perseverance and integrity. The interests of this 
Company are justly entitled to the most favourable consideration, and to 
every protection consistent with those of the public at large. 

In 1800, the Tonnage was, 19,828 tons. Amount of Tolls, £1,405. 

1835, „ „ 66,084 „ „ „ 4,966 

The Navigation of the Suir extends from Waterford, by Carrick, up to 
Clonmel, a distance of nearly 40 miles; it is a very imperfect Navigation, 
and great difficulties ai*e encountered by the boatmen in forcing the barges 
through the numerous shallows and x’apids. 

The Boyne Naxiigation. — The Boyne Navigation Company was incoi-po- 
rated in 1789. The Navigation is 19 English miles in length, extending from 
Drogheda to Navan. 

A few years ago, some traders discovered that the Navigation Company 
had not a strict legal right to levy tolls on the lower portion ; and it was 
necessarily transferred to the charge of the Board of Public Works. This 
portion is 121 miles in length, and is known by the name of the “Lower 
Boyne Navigation,” extending from Drogheda to Carrick Dexter, near Slane. 

The amount of tolls in 1837 was £775 17y. Icf.. The rate of freight is 
3s. per ton, from Drogheda to Slane; toll, lie/, per ton per mile. Nine 
miles of this Navigation were completed by the old Navigation Board, and 
local Commissioners, at an expense of £76,000, and a subsequent public 
grant of £12,500. 

The revenue derived from it is adequate to cover the expense of mainte- 
nance, and for its gradual improvement. 

Newry Navigation. — The length of the Newry Canal is 16^ Irish miles ; 
it forms the communication between Newry and Lough Neagh, and between 
Newry and the Sea. In 1837, the tonnage amounted to 102,332 ; and the 
tolls to £3,505. 

* This sum is exclusive of £93,258, expended on the Shannon Navigation, and of £122,149 on 
the Grand Canal Docks at Dublin, 



Pam I. 
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SECOND REPORT FROM 



PiM- 1. The Tyrone Navigation was executed at the public expense, with a view 

to encourage the woi’king of certain collieries at Coal Island. Very exag- 
gerated statements of the value and extent of the coal beds in that district 
were at that time made to Parliament, and as the means which geology has 
since unfolded of testing the accuracy of such statements did not then exist 
they were too readily believed, and in consequence led, in very many 
instances, to a wasteful and useless expenditure. 

The tonnage in 1836 amounted to T,291 ; and it will be obseiwed, that 
of the export tonnage, coals amounted only to 718 tons. 

The Lagan Navigation was begun in 1763, for the purpose of connecting 
Belfast with Lough Neagh. 

The tonnage in 1836 amounted to 44,700 tons ; the tolls to £2,060 10s. 8d 

From Belfast to Coal Island the length of navigation is 61 miles: from 
Newry to Coal Island, 391 miles. 

The total tonnage carried by all the canals and navigable rivers may be 
taken at about 600,000 tons; and the amount of tolls at £71,242, if the 
tolls, on an average, be taken at \d. per ton per mile. The average distance 
which the above tonnage is carried is about 30 miles. 

With a view to form an estimate of the probable total amount of agricul- 
tural produce carried from the interior to the several ports of the kingdom, 
detailed accounts of the annual exports for several years prior to 1826, were 
examined by Lieutenant Harness, and the result as stated by him is equiva- 
lent to 437,000 tons. Supposing the increase since 1826 to be in proportion 
to the shipping cleared, the present exportation may be considered to amount 
to 680,000 tons; and eifter allowing 20,000 tons for eggs, wool, flax, and 
potatoes, from the returns furnished by the Customs to the Commissioners, 
the total export of agricultural produce may be assumed, with tolerable confi- 
dence, at 700,000 tons annually. 

The population of the ports amounts to about 700,000, and allowing three- 
fourths of a ton per person for the consumption of the inhabitants and that of 
their horses, the quantity consumed would be 525,000 tons annually. The 
total annual produce carried at present from the interior to the several ports, 
may, therefore, be estimated at about 1,226,000 tons. 

The consumption of Dublin, Cork, and other great ports, will, of course, 
materially exceed the general average : but it can hardly be above the truth 
to assume, that the return trade of Irish manufactures, including shop-goods, 
beer, and spirits, for the supply of the inland towns, as well as of the rural 
population — the poorest of whom are consumers of tobacco, spirits, and 
woollen cloth* — would consist of 1 cwt. annually for each individual of the 
population to be supplied. This would give 385,000 tons for the i-eturn 
trade : making, with the agricultural produce cai-ried to the ports, 1,610,000 
tons. This is the valuable portion of the inland traffic. It is carried on, for 
the most part, by the common cars of the country, at a very low rate — the 
charge not exceeding, on an average, bd. per ton per statute mile ; and the 
average distance of carriage is not less than 40 miles. t 

The total amount of can-iage to and from the ports will, of course, be very 
different from the above. Weighty and bulky articles, of small value, but in 
constant demand — such as stone, sand, lime, bricks, and flags — will generally 
be supplied from the immediate vicinity, or brought by sea, unless a canal or 
railroad should afford great facility and economy of transport ; and in that 
case, a portion would be furnished from some convenient locality traversed 
by the canal or railroad, as in the case of Dublin. Estimating the quantity 
which would be brought in under such circumstances, according to the supply 



* Three-fourths of the frieze generally worn by the peasantry throughout Ireland, is now an article 
of import. 

t We may here observe, that the carmen perform their contracts with singular fidelity and care. 
We have it on the evidence of several of the principal dealers in Dublin, that it rarely happens that 
they sustain any loss through these carmen ; and that from long experience of their honesty, and the 
punctuality with which they deliver the goods entrusted to them, the merchants and tradesmen of 
towns are in the habit of confiding to them, with perfect confidence, and without any security, 
very valuable articles. The robbery of cars is very uncommon. Even in passing through disturbed 
districts they have seldom been interrupted or molested. 
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of such articles furnished by the Grand and Royal Canals, it would appear Past I. 
that five-twelfths of a ton should be allowed for each inhabitant Turf, eoal> 
and manure, would also, with such facilities, become articles of transport for a 
considerable distance. 

Lieut. Harness has endeavoured to form an estimate of the amount of inland 
ti’atfic to and from the ports ; the principles on which he proceeded are fully 
explained in his Report, Appendix No. III., and the results are as 
follows : — 



TOWNS. 


Supposed present 
Population. 


Traffic to and from 
the Town. 


Dublin 


*265,000 


966,000 Tons. 


Cork - 


110,000 


400,000 „ 


Belfast 


63,000 


364,000 „ 


Limerick 


70,000 


264,000 „ 


Waterford 


29,000 


236,000 „ 


Galway 


36,000 


213,000 „ 


Londonderry - 


10,600 


113,000 „ 


Drogheda 


17,200 


108,000 „ 


Newry 


14,600 


105,000 „ 


Sligo 


18,000 


102,000 „ 


Wexford 


12,000 


87,000 „ 


Dundalk 


10,500 


83,000 „ 


Youghal 


10,000 


72,000 „ 


Tralee 


10,600 


58,000 „ 



The remaining Ports are inconsiderable, both as to population and trade. 

The preponderance of the first four towns is very great, and clearly esta- 
blishes their claims, grounded on the amount of their traffic, to be leading 
points in any system of Railway communication in Ireland. When we look 
at that extensive and important portion of the country, bounded on the east 
by the Barrow, on the west by the Shannon, and stretching southward from 
the Grand Canal to the Sea,— and when we consider that within its limits 
are contained more than one-third of the whole population of Ireland, — the 
great towns of Cork, Limerick, and Waterford; the less important, but 
thriving towns of Kilkenny, Clonmel, Cahir, and Thurles, — that it possesses 
generally a soil of great fertility; but, with all these advantages, has no 
other communications but common roads, we are naturally led to the con- 
clusion, that the Main Trunk Line to the south-west should he carried 
through the centre of this district. 

To the westward the country is provided with two great canals, more than 
sufficient for the wants of the country in that direction ; but to the north of 
the Royal Canal, and towards Belfast, no great line of communication, 
except by common roads, exists. On referring to the Map it will be Atlas, Map No. 3. 
seen, that a considerable stream of traffic, supplied from Virginia, Kells, 
and Enniskillen, passes from Navan towards Dublin; while the country 
approaching Belfast is traversed in every direction by small streams of traffic, 
strongly indicating the industry, activity, and trading spirit of that important 
district. 

At our desire Mr. Stanley undertook a series of inquiries respecting the 
carrying trade of the towns north of Dublin, and to his Report we would 
here refer for a variety of interesting information on this subject, (Appendix 
B, No. 4.) It will be observed, on looking at the Traffic Map, that Atlas, Map No. 3. 
the general direction of the trade of that district is towards the coast. 

A Railway from Dublin by Navan and Armagh to Belfast, would, 
therefore, in the first part of its course, receive at Navan all the traffic from 
that town, augmented by contributions from Virginia, Kells, and Ennis- 
killen; it would again fall in at Armagh with the coui'se of trade to and 
irom Belfast; but in the intervening distance it would cross and intersect the 
stream of traffic flowing towards the coast, and would, therefore, be of very 
little sei-vice in facilitating and promoting the carrying trade of this part of 
the country. It is on the conveyance of passengers that this line of Rail- 
’^ay must rest its chief claim to support as a work of public utility ; and from 
™s soui'ce its receipts would be principally derived. Such a line would, in 
this respect, possess advantages over almost any other in Ireland. 

t .1 population of Dublin, within the county of the city, was, in 1831, 204,000 } the population 

of the city and suburbs, 265,000. 
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Past I. 



We shall now endeavour to form an estimate of the traffic which would 
be carried along a main line to the south-west, through the district we have 
above described; and also along a northern line to Belfast. For this purpose, 
let us suppose that the line to the south-west is that indicated on the map as 
passing through Thurles and Mallow to Cork, with branches to Limerick 
and Kilkenny; and that the line to the north is that represented as passing 
through Navan and Aiunagh to Belfast. 

On the direct line of road between Dublin, Limerick, and Cork, an 
enumeration of the actual number of loaded carts, and of pigs, sheep, and lambs 
daily passing, was made by dii-ection of the Commissioners, in the months 
of April and May, 1837,* (Appendix B, No. 2.) From that enumeration 
an estimate has been framed by Mr. Stanley, by which it appears, that the 
daily receipts on such a line to Cork, as we have supposed, would amount to 
£106. In this estimate, it is assumed, that the whole ol the merchandize 
and produce enumerated, would be conveyed on the Railway ; but no allow- 
ance is made for increase arising from greater facility and economy of 
transport. Lieut. Harness has also made an estimate for the same line, 
founded on general considerations as to the production, consumption, and 
consequent traffic from and to the districts traversed by the supposed line. 
The result is, that the carrying trade would be equivalent to 20,866 tons 
moved daily over one mile; this, at 2if. per ton, would give £173 17s. Ad, 
for the daily receipts. We refer to Lieut. Harness’s paper for a clear state- 
mentofthe principles on which this estimate is founded. (Appendix,_No. III.) 

Another mode of forming an estimate of the probable traffic, is derived 
from the tonnage and receipts on the Grand Canal, as given in the Appen- 
dix. As the Railway in question would pass through a country, gene- 
rally speaking, superior infertility to that traversed by the canal, and 
as the proposed freights by the former would be somewhat under the freights 
now charged on the latter ; and further, as the Railway and its branches 
would tenninate at large and important towns, whereas the canal and its 
branches terminate at places comparatively inconsiderable, it may be safely 
assumed, that with the exception of certain articles of great bulk or weight, 
but of small value, the tonnage carried on the Canal would be a lair measure, 
mile for mile, of the probable tonnage on the Railway. 

From the return of the trade on the Grand Canal above referred to, we 
select the articles which we consider would be carried on a Railway 



Towards Dublin. 



Articles. 


Tonnage. 


Gross Freight, including T 




Tons. 


Cwls. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Flour, - - - 


24,947 


15 


10,342 


7 


2i 


Grain, - - - 


20,890 


15 


10,277 


7 


l" 


Meal, - 


4,456 


15 


2,736 


1 


1 


Malt, 


3,769 


15 


1,974 


8 


5i 


Potatoes, 


2,683 


10 


559 


0 


10 


Hay, - - 


420 


0 


35 


11 


1 


Cattle and Pigs, 


2,129 


10 


873 


17 


1 


Sundries, 


, 19,685 


0 


10,878 


2 


2 


Total, - 


78,983 


0 


37,676 


15 


0 




From 


Dublin. 








Coal and Coke, 


6,015 


15 


1,048 


0 


11 


Sundries, 


25,931 


5 


10,661 


0 


41 


Total, - 


31,947 


0 


11,709 


0 


6 


Grand Total, - 


110,930 


0 


49,385 


15 


~T' 



The above sum, i, e., £49,385 15s. 6d., includes £5,669 7s. Id. for traffic, 
derived from the Shannon; and deducting this, there remains £43,716 8s. 5d. 
annual income proper to the Canal, which is equivalent to £119 15s. 5 c/. per day. 

• It should be stated, that April and May was an unfavorable period for ascertaining the average 
quantity of agricultural and mercantile traffic on the different roads, inasmuch as the greater part, i 
not the whole of the com, &c., derived from the last harvest, would have been previously sold, ana 
delivered in Dublin or the other export markets. We need not, therefore, be surprised at tne 
deficiency of this species of traffic, as ascertained by Mr. Stanley’s Enumeration. 
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The length of the Canal and its branches is 164 miles, and the length 
of the Railway and its branches about 229 miles. Supposing, now, the 
prices, &c., the same per mile on both, viz., on the Canal and Railway, 
the income from the Railway, at Canal prices, would be £167 9s. 9^d. 
per day. 

It must, however, be observed, that the Canal charges average nearly 
per ton per mile, whei-eas the Railway charge will, on an average, 
be about 2cf. per ton per mile ; but as the facilities will be greater by 
the latter than by the former, the charge less, and the country itself 
more fertile, we do not hesitate to assume this income, which is equi- 
valent to 20,066 tons carried one mile per day, or 87^^/^ tons per day 
through the whole line. 

The probable accuracy of this estimate is borne out by a Report drawn 
up by Mr. Gi’iffith, in the year 1826, respecting a Railway then in con- 
templation between Cork and Limerick, passing through Mallow and 
Charleville. 

In this Report it is stated, as the result of a careful and long-continued 
enumeration, that the daily average number of tons drawn from Coi*k to 
Mallow, a distance of 22 miles, amounted to 48 tons ; and from Mallow 
to Cork, to 58 tons, equal to 106 tons in both directions. And between 
Mallow and Charleville, also a distance of 22 miles, the average number 
of tons drawn, daily, over every mile amounted to 50 tons, which gives a 
general average between Cork and Charleville of 78 tons per mile ; 
which, considering the progressive increase in the traffic of the country, is 
consistent with our result, which gives an average of 87 tons per mile. 

An estimate. may, in like manner, but with some modification, be formed 
for the Northern Line. For that part of the line between Dublin and Navan, 
and also for the part between Armagh and Belfast, the same proportionate 
receipts, as in the case of the Southern Line, might be calculated upon; but 
with respect to the portion between Armagh and Navan, we do not think 
that 3nore than one-fourth of the proportionate receipts could be allowed, 
for the reason which we have previously adverted to, viz., that the direction 
of the traffic to the ports on the coast, is directly across this part of the 
supposed line of Railway. 

Between Dublin and Navan, and between Armagh and Belfast, the total 
daily receipts, estimated as above, would amount to £46 6s. Sd . ; distance, 
64^ miles. Between Armagh and Navan, the receipts would be £l0 9s. llc^.; 
distance, 57^ miles. Total, £56 16s. Td. 

No allowance has been made in these estimates for the increase which 
would attend the progressive improvement of the country. They are framed 
in reference to an additional facility in the transport of the existing trade ; 
but the evidences of growing prosperity are such as can leave no doubt, 
that even without taking into account the powerful impulse wffiich would be 
given to the general industry of the country, through the operation of 
such Railways, a considerable addition might, in the coui-se of a few years, 
be reasonably expected. 

A comparison of the exports and imports at the present time, with those 
of 1826, presents striking proofs of the increasing commerce of Ireland. 
Since the latter period, when the duties on all merchandise passing between 
the ports of Great Britain and Ireland were repealed, no official accounts 
have been kept of the trade between the two countries. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that on a matter so important, and capable of 
affording so useful an indication of the condition of the country, documents 
having official authority cannot be referred to. To supply this deficiency we 
applied to the Commissioners of Customs, who directed their Collectors at the 
several ports to prepare the Returns given in the Appendix B, No. 9. 
From these Returns the Table of Exports and Imports for 1835, Appendix 
Rj No. 10, has been compiled. In Porter’s Tables we find a similar table 
for 1825. 

_ A comparison of these tables, shows not only an extraordinary augmenta- 
tion of the exported produce of the country, but a greatly increased 
consumption of the articles most conducive to the comfort of its inhabitants.* 

_We regret that the state of the labouring population does not warrant us in assuming that any 
considerable portion of this increased consumption is shared by them. The demand seems to proceed, 
wmost exclusively, from the superior class of landholders, and the inhabitants of the towns. 



Paet I. 
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18 ' SECOND REPORT FROM 

Thus, the amount of Exports was-: — 



In 1825. In 1836. 



Cows and Oxen, 


in number 


63,524 

72,191 


98,150 


Sheep, 


in number 


125,452 

376,191 


Swine, 


in number 


65,919 


Wheat, 


in quarters 


283,340 


420,522 


Barley, 


in quarters 


154,822 


168,946 


Oats, 


in quarters 


1,503,204 


- -1,575,984 


Meal and Flour, 


in cwts. 


599,124 


1,984,480 

872,009 


Butter, 


in cwts. 


474,161 


Bacon, Hams, Beef, &c. 


in cwts. 


966,531 


749,283 


Beer, 


in gahons 


- 


2,686,688 


Linen, _ - in yards 

amount of Imports, was : — 


- 55,114,515 


- 70,365,572 


Cotton Manufactures, 
Woollen Manufactures, 


in yards 


4,996,885 


- 14,172,000 

7,884,000 


in yards 


3,384,918 


Tea, 


in lbs. 


3,889,658 


4,794,316 


Coffee, 


in lbs. 


335,921 


1,205,762 



The employment of steam vessels in the transport of goods, as well as in.- 
the conveyance of passengers, has greatly contributed to the results exhibited 
by these returns. Exportations are not only greatly augmented in quantity,, 
but a variety of articles are shipped for the markets of Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Bristol, which could not possibly be sent by common sailing vessels ; and 
the demand in these markets, for all kinds of Irish produce, now supplied 
with great regularity, economy, and despatch, is assisting materially in 
the development of capabilities, as yet but. imperfectly understood and. 
appreciated. 

To give full effect to this superior means of transport, and to render its 
advantages generally and extensively available to the country, it is of the first 
importance to improve and extend the communication from the great ports to 
the interior. 

Arranging the several ports according to their importance, as indicated by 
the amount of their tonnage in 1836, we have — 



Names of Ports. 


Total Toimngo of Exports 
and Imports. 


Population in 1831. 


Dublin 


590,000 


265,000 


Belfast 


315,000 


53,287 


Cork 


280,000 


107,016 


Waterford 


248,000 


28,821 


Limerick 


121,500 


66,554 


Londonderry 


94,000 


19,62() 


Drogheda 


90,000 


17,365 


Newry 


90,000 


13,065 


Galway 


73,000 


33,120 


"Wexford 


70,000 


10,673 


Dundalk 


66,000 


10,078 


Youghal 


58,000 


9,608 



Th8 Tonnage of the remaining Ports is inconsiderable. 

There are also other indications of the increasing activity of commercial 
intercourse. Deducting the Ordnance postage, not charged in 1837, the 
postage received in the different towns in Ireland, amounted in 1827, to 
£192,244; in 1837, to £255,070. 

It appears also by a Return forwarded to us by the Secretary to the Post 
OfBce that the receipts in the undermentioned counties were as follows : 

1836. 



In Dublin, ------- £75,726 

„ Cork, 25,415 

„ Antrim, (Belfast,) ----- 16,587 

,, Tipperary, ------ 10,845 

,, Limerick, ------ 9,185 

,, Down, ------- 8,824 

,, Waterford, ------ 7,325 

„ Kilkenny, 4,688 



The manner in which the several Banks are distributed over the country, 
and the dates of their establishment, are also worthy of observation: we refer 
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to the Return given in the Appendix B, No. 16. It will be seen, that 
^by far the greater 'number have been opened since 1833.* 



In Cork City there are - 4 

„ ,, County, including City - - - .17 

„ Belfast 6 

„ Antrim County, including Belfast, - - .16 

,, Londonderry City, _ _ _ - 5 

„ County, including City - - 14 

„ Armagh City - - - - 6 

„ „ County, including City - - 14 

„ Tipperary County _ _ - 13 

„ Waterford City, . _ _ _ 4 

„ „ County, including ’City - - 7 

,, .Down County - 7 

,, Limerick City _ _ _ . 4 

„ Galway Town _ _ - - 4 

„ „ County, including the Town - - 10 



We are fully aware that such evidence as this must be received with 
caution, as a proof of commercial activity. The extension ofbusiness in this 
way, unless it can be shown to be grounded and conducted on sound 
principles, is an uncertain criterion of prosperity ; and we have not the 
means of forming a scale of the relative amount of legitimate Banking 
transactions in Ireland. That they have greatly increased since the 
Provincial Banking Company was formed, and are increasing, there can 
be no doubt. The inadequacy, or unwillingness of existing establish- 
ments to meet the wants of the community, gave rise to that Company, 
and essential benefit. has been derived from its operations. It afforded the 
extended accommodation required by the increasing business of the country, 
and through its numerous branches greatly assisted, without unduly stimu- 
lating, commercial enterprize. .It has, from its commencement, _ enjoyed 
.the confidence of the public, and has set an example of judicious 
management well deseiwing of imitation. 

Collecting the various facts and circumstances above stated, we perceive 
.that they show not only a marked and progressive improvement in the 
country at large, hut clearly exhibit the relative condition and superiority 
of certain districts as compared with others. If, therefore, our object, in 
proposing a system of Railways for Ireland, be to conduct the Main Lines 
through the counties where trade is most active and extensive, the evidence 
above collected points out that our first efforts should be directed to connect 
Dublin with the counties of Armagh, Down, Antrim, &c., in the north; and 
with Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, Waterford, &c., in the south. The 
counties to the westward are provided with direct water communication 
with Dublin, by means of the Grand and Royal Canals, and seem less to 
require, and less able to support the expense of Railway communication. 

We shall now proceed to inquire iirto the state of travelling throughout 
the country, with a view to ascertain whether the relative amount of 
passenger traffic on different roads, marks more particularly the districts 
and towns which should be embraced in a general system of Railways, 
and thus indicates more precisely the course which the Main Lines above 
adverted to should follow. 



3. PUBLIC CONVEYANCES. 

We have been enabled to collect more definite inforaiation in regard to 
this important subject, than we could by any effort obtain with respect to 
the traffic. We would here acknowledge our obligations to the Constabulary, 
for their valuable assistance in collecting this information; forms of return, 
with instructions, were supplied to them, which were filled up from actual 
inquiry and enumeration. From these documents, the Tables in the Appen- 
dix, exhibiting the whole passenger traffic of the country have been con- 
structed. Appendix B, No. 5. 

The Constabulary Returns have been checked and compared, when 
admitting of such comparison, with Returns furnished from the Post 

* The total Bank Note Currency in Ireland amounts to .•£5,029,500, and it is supposed that the 
proportions in the four provinces are nearly as follows : — 

In Leinster - ;fc'l,700,000 In Ulster - ;£1,400,000 

Munster - 1,300,000 Connaught - (500,000 

D 2 



iPABTil. 



Appendix B, 
No. 5. 
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SECOND REPORT FROM 



Paet I. Office ; and with others supplied from the establishments of Messrs. Pui-cell, 
Bourne, Gosson, Bianconi, and Fairlie. We have also received valuable 
Returns from the Grand and Royal Canal Companies,* of the number of 
passengers by the ordinaiy passage boats and by the fly boats recently 
established. For these returns see Appendix B, No. 6. 

Atlas, Map No. 4. From the united information thus obtained, a Map has been compiled 
under the superintendence of Lieutenant Harness, which shows the direction 
and relative amount of travelling throughout the country, and denotes, by 
figures at the side of the lines, the average number of persons passing 
weekly, by public conveyances of all kinds, between the places shown on 
the Map. 

We believe that this Map presents a faithful and accurate picture, and 
will convey a more clear and distinct idea of the state of travelling on the 
several routes than could be readily given by any other means. 

It will be seen that the largest stream is from Dublin towards Naas, where 
it divides into three branches — the one by Carlow, Kilkenny, and Clonmel 
to Cork ; the other by Moimtrath, Roscrea, and Nenagh, to Limerick ; while 
the third, passing along the Grand Canal, is chiefly dissipated among the 
small towns on its banks, a small portion reaching Ballinasloe. Next in 
importance are the streams through Balbriggan and Ashbourne, uniting at 
Drogheda, and thence continuing to Newry ; at which town a branch sepa- 
rates towards Armagh, where it is again sub-divided into smaller branches; 
the principal of which pass by Caledon, to Omagh and Strabane, on the left, 
and to Moy, Dungannon, and Cookstown, on the right. The main line from 
Newi-y continues through Lisburn to Belfast. Next in magnitude to these 
two great lines is the stream direct to the west, through Lucan, Maynooth, 
Enfield, Clonard, and Kinnegad, where a branch separates to Athlone, by 
Kilbeggan; the main line continuing to Mullingar, and thence to Longford; 
from which a small stream passes through Carrick-on-Shannon and Boyle to 
Sligo. The Athlone branch continues to Ballinasloe, where another small 
division takes place, a portion diverging to Tuam and Castlebar, while the 
larger passes on by Loughrea to Galway. The Royal Canal runs close to 
the main route, touching it at several points ; passing by Mullingar, and 
communicating with Longford by a branch from Killashee. Swift boats 
are now established as far as Mullingar, 52 miles, which they reach in eight 
hours from Dublin; and the common or slow passage boats ply regularly 
between Dublin and Longford, performing the journey in twenty-three hours. 

Next in point of consideration is a stream to the north-west; it branches off 
on the left at Clonee to Trim, and to Navan on the right, passing through 
the latter place to Kells, Cavan, and Enniskillen. 

We shall now proceed to show the important use to which the Passenger 
Map admits of being applied : we are enabled, through its means, to deter- 
mine the number of passengers that would probably resort to any line that 
can be proposed. In making this calculation, we divide the proposed line 
of Railway into certain portions, differing in length, according as the 
Passenger Map shows that the number of passengers in each portion 
would continue with little variation through its entire extent. The 
passengers by the collateral routes are included when it appears that the 
place to which they are travelling would be most conveniently reached by 
proceeding along the Railway to the point nearest such place. 

Supposing then that Railways were to be constructed to Cork, Belfast, 
Atlas, Map No. 4. and Mullingar, according to the lines indicated on the map, the following are 
the estimates for these lines, which the Passenger Map furnishes : — 

, • We have great pleasure in acknowledging the information supplied to us by Mr. M'Mullen, the 

intelligent and zealous Secretary to the Grand Canal Company, and we are indebted to his exertions 
for the valuable Returns on which many of our calculations are founded. 
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CALCULATION made from the Passenger Map of the Number of Passengers that would Part T* 
probably travel on the Main Trunk Line, from Dublin to Cork, by Thurles, and on the 
Branches from that Line to Kilkenny and Limerick. 



Total Distance from 
lublin in Statute Miles. 


SOUTHERN LINE. 


Average Number of 
Passengers, weekly, in 


Distances between 
Intermediate Stations. 


Equivalent Number 
moved one Mile, in one 
direction, weekly. 


Equivalent Number 
moved one Mile, in one 
direction, daily. 




FIRST PART OF MAIN TRUNK. 

From Zero of Mileage at Inchicore Avenue. 

From Dublin to separation of Branch to Kilkenny at (c).* 










11 


I. From Dublin to the nearest point to Leixlip (a). 

1. Passengers to Leixlip, say one-half, . . - - 

2. Do. to Naas by Coaches and Cars, - - . 

3. Do. to Naas by Canal, .... 


447 

950 

583 












1,980 


11 


21,780 


3,lUf 


184 


II.—From (a) to the point where the Railway crosses the Grand 
Canal at (6). 

1. Passenger.’ to Naas by Coaches and Cars, 

2. Do. to Naas by Canal, .... 

3. Do. to Celhridgc and Clane, say ... 


950 

60 












1,593 


yi 


11,5494 


1,64955 


325 


in. From (Jp) to the place where the Line crosses the Branch of 

the Grand Canal to Athy, north of Monasterevan, at (c). 

1. Passengers by Coach, Cars, &c. to Monasterevan, 

2. Do. to Rathangan, through Newbridge, 

3. Do. to Kilkenny, via Carlow, (X),t - - - 

4. Do. to Athy, 

5. Do. to Athy by Canal, .... 

C. Do. to Limerick by Canal and Shannon (L), say 


245 

48 

196 

180 

195 

68 












922 


ui 


13,369 


1,909^ 


49i 


IV From (c) to where the Line crosses thePassenger Line between 

Mountmellick and Maryborough, close to Maryborough, at (d). 

1. Passengers from Kildare to Maryborough. ... 

2. Do. from Monasterevan to Portarlington, and thence to 

Mountmellick, 

3. X, - - - - - , • 

4. Passengers by Athy and Castleoomer, to Kilkenny (Y), 

5. Do. to Cork, by Atby, Stradbally, and Cashel (see the 

Number shown between Durrow and Johnstown, M), 

6. Passengers, by CnmJ, to Mountmellick, ... 


221 

90 

196 

66 

35 

87 

58 












753 


16i 


12,6125 


l,801if 


52J 


V. From (d) the point where the Branch to Kilkenny leaves 

the Main Line at (c). 

1. Passengers from Maryborough to Mountrath, 

2. Do. on from Portarlington, by Coach or Cor, and Canal, 

to Mountrath, say frds of the Number shown between Mary- 
borough imd Mountrath, - - . - - 

3. Passengers from Maryborough by Abbeyleix, to Kilkenny, 

say irds of the Number shown between Maryborough and 
Abbeyleix, ------- 

4. X, 

6. m’, 


180 

18 

44 

196 

66 

35 












697 


3 


1,791 


235f 




TOTAL, FinsT P.iut M.ux Trunk, - 




52 J 


61,102 


8,728f 




SECOND PART OF MAIN TRUNK. 

From separation of Kilkenny Branch at (e), to separation of Lime- 
rick Branch at (A). 










61 


I From (e) to the nearest point to Mountrath (/). 

1. Passengers from Maryborough to Mountrath, 

2. Do. on from Portarlington and Mountmellick to Mountratli, - 

4! L,’ - - - 


180 

IS 

35 

58 












291 


5 


1,455 


2075 



• The letters in Italics refer to the corresponding letters marked in red upon Map No. 4, in the Atlas, 
t The capital letters, X, Y, &c., are employed to avoid the repetition of the words at the end of winch they hrst occui-. 
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~1P'XB.'S 1. 



Calculation made from the Passenger Map of the Number of 'PAsSENGEBS that -would probablv 
travel on the Main Trunk. Line from Dublin to Cork, -by Thurles, and on the.BiiANCHEs 
from that Line to Kilkenny and Limerick — (continued.) 



Total Distance from 
Dublin in Statute Miles. 


SOUTHERN LINE (Cmtinued.) 


Average Number of 
Passengers weekly in 
one direction. 


Distances between 
Intermediate Stations, 


Equivalent Number 
moved one Mile, in one 
direction, weekly. 


Equivalent Number 
direction daily. 


66 


II. — From (/)lto nearest point in Borris-in-Ossoryat (g). 












1. Passengers that now pass through Mountrath, Roscrea, and 

Nenagh to Limeiick, Q, 

2. Passengers to Roscreaiand Nenagh, N, ... 

3. Do. from Mountrath to Rathdowney,Templeniore, and 

Thurles, say two-thirds of 27, - - 

4. Passengers from Dublin, by Carlow, through Kilkenny,^ 

to Clonmel and Cork, - • . ■ Cy • 

5. Passengers from 'Dublin, by Athy and Castlecomer,r^’ 

through Kilkenny to Clonmel aud Cork, Z, - j 

6. M, - 

7. L, 


122 

30 

18 • 

U3 

35 

58 












376 


8i 


3,196 


456} 


89i 


III.— From (p) toithe point where the Limerick Branch separates ! 
to the right at Holycross (A). 












1. Q, 

2. Passengers from Mountrath to Rathdowney, Templemore, 

and Thurles, say two-thirds of 27, - - - - 

4^ Z,’ - ... . ... 

5. L, - - 


122 

18 

35 

113 

58 












346 


23} 


8,217J 


:L173h 




TOTAL, Second P.ibt Main Trunk, 




m 


12,868 i 


1,838* 




THIRD PART OF MAIN TRUNK, 












From separation of Limerick Branch at (A) to Cork, — 76} miles. 










98 


I — From (A) to Cashel. 












2. Passengers from and through Thurles, 110; deduct Limerick 

Passengers through Tiuuerary, 40, - 

3. M, - - . . 


113 

70 • 
35 












218 




l,798f 


25611 


104| 


H' — From Cashel to the point (1), where the Limerick and 
Waterford Line crosses the Cork Line. 












1. Z, 

2. Passengers direct between Cashel and Clonmel, 

3. M, 


113 

70 












218 




l,362i 


164A 


125J 


HI— From (i) to the nearest point to Mitchelstown and Fermoy 
at (m). 












1 . Passengers, at present, through Clonmel and Cahir to Mitchels- 

2. Passengers from Clonmel, by Clogheen and Ballyporeen, to 

and through Fermoy, S, . 

•3. Passengers from Limerick to Cork, by Mallow and Kil- 
dorrery, V, - 


95 

35 

103 












233 




6,009i 


715* 


145J 


IV. From (m) to Mallow. 












1. Passengers through Mitchelstown, by Fermoy, to Cork, (W), 

gay one-half of the Number shown between Mifchelstowu 
and Fermoy, ...... 

2. S, 

3. Passengers from Kildorrery, Castletownroche, Doneraile, 


90 

35 

9 

103 












237 


19} 


4,680j 


66SjJ 


I66f 


V. From Mallow to Cork. 












1. W and S, 

2. Passengers through Mallow to Cork, . . . 

3. Do. from Kanturk to Cork, - . . . 

4. Two-thirds of Limerick and Cork Passengers, by Kilmallock 

and Kildorrery, 


126 

220 

72 

32 












449 


21 


9,429 


1,347 




TOTAL, Third Part Main Trunk, 




76} 


22,280^ 


3, 18211 



* Say two-thirds of 



107, the Number shown between Kilmallock and Charleville; and 
48, the Number shown between Kilmallock and ICildorrery. 
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CAiCCiATiON made from the Passenger Map of the Number of Passengers that would probably PauT' L. 

travel on the Main Trunk Line from Dublin to Cork,, by Thurles, and on the Branches — 

from that Line to Kilkenny and Limerick — (continued.) 



SOUTHERN LINE (Contmucd.) 



BRANCH TO KILKENNY. 

1, Tassengers through Maryborough, by Ahbeyleix, Ballyragget, 
to Kilkenny, ...... 

g jgg^ Deduct Cork Pasaeugers, 113, 



TOTAL, ICitKENNT Branch, 

BRANCH TO LIMERICK. 

I._From (b) where the Limerick Branch leaves the Main Line, 
to the point at which the Line to Waterford leaves the 
Limerick Branch (o). 

1. Q, 

2. Passengers from and through Thurlcs, by Cashel, Tipperary, 

&c., to Limerick, say, ..... 
3..L, - 



II From (o) to Limerick. 

2 Passengers from Clonmel, through Tipperarj-, 

3. V, 

4. L, - 



TOTAL, Limericx Bua? 









PASSENGERS. 


SUMMARY. 




1 Length 
1 of 


Equivalent ^ 
Number 
moved one ' 
Mile, in one 
direction, 


Equivalent 

Mile, in one 
direction. 


MAIN TRUNK, First Part, 

„ Second Part, . . - 

„ Third Part, ... 




Statute 

Miles. 

37 i 


61,102 

12,868i 

22,280i 


8,728f 

1,838A 

3,182}} 


TOTAL, Main Trunk prom Dubu 
Kilkennv Branch, . . - - - 

Limerick Br.inch, . - . • - 


>..roC™K, - 


1664 

2G4 

3oi 


' 96,250} 
5.697} 
1 11,082} 


I3,750,V 

S13}} 

1.583,% 


TOTAL, Main Trunk ,vnd Branch 


ES, - 


228J 


I 113,030} 


10,147^ 



Of this number, viz., 16,147.t, 3,020 are carried by canal; the remain- 
der, 13,127, are travellers by public conveyances on the roads. It was 
further ascertained by the enumerators on these lines, that the proportion 
of persons thus travelling, to thosewho travel in post and in private carriages, 
was as 4 to 1 ; adding, therefore, one-fourth, we have 16,409 for the total 
number of passengers on the roads, and, including the canal passengers, _we 
have 19,429 for the total equivalent number moved one mile in one direction. 

It will be observed, that this calculation is made solely wnth reference to 
the number of persons now travelling ; it does not suppose any addition to 
that number which would be the consequence of the superior facilities 
afforded by a Railway, but it includes those passengers who would be 
drawn by such facilities from the collateral routes. 

These two sources of increase are frequently confounded ; it being very 
common to regard the number of passengers by a Railway, compared 
with the number that travelled the same line of road previously, as the 
exact measure of the increased intercourse, whereas, in general, it is, 
to a large extent, but a concentration of the travelling to and from 
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SECOND REPORT FROM 



Paet I. places not on the immediate line of Railway, but which by means of it have 
become accessible, at less expense or in less time than by the direct common 
roads. 

When a Railway is once formed, it is seldom, perhaps, considered material 
to distinguish from what source the augmentation proceeds ; but when 
forming an estimate, by which the propriety of undertaking a work of great 
magnitude must be determined, it is important to endeavour to distinguish 
them. We shall consider the passengers then as composed of two classes 
and designate them by the terms Principal and Secondary f the first being 
those for whom the proposed communication would be a direct, the second, 
those for whom it would be an indirect accommodation. The first receive 
the whole advantage which a Railway can give, the second only a portion. 
The degree of accommodation will, in the latter case, depend either on the 
lateral distance of the place of destination from the line, or on the distance 
beyond its termination. The limit of lateral distance will be determined 
when the time or expense of travelling in part by Railway and in part by 
the common road, is equal to the time or expense of reaching the same point 
by the original route; and its extent will become greater, in proportion as 
the rapidity and economy of travelling by the former shall increase. Along 
the intermediate space, the number of Passengers will vary from nothing to 
the greatest increase which the Railway is capable of producing. We 
therefore consider, that an increase equal to one-half that allowed for the 
principal class may, on an average, be safely allowed for the secondary class. 

In the present instance, after fully and carefully inquiring into what has 
happened in other cases, and making allowance, as far as possible, for differ- 
ence of circumstances, we are of opinion that an increase of 100 per cent, on 
the principal class may be fairly calculated upon, and 60 per cent, on the 
second. With respect to Canal passengei-s, the increase which follows cheap- 
ness and facility, must be supposed to have already taken place to a conside- 
rable extent. The rate per mile on the Canal being from Olc?. to Hrf., 
whereeis by the coaches it is from Zd. to 4d. 

The Return from the Grand Canal Company distinguishes two classes — 
the first and second cabin passengers. The fare for the latter is about 
id. per mile; for the former Hcf. The lowest fare by the Railway would 
be \d. per mile. There would be no inducement therefore, in point of 
economy, for the second class to change their present mode of travelling, as a 
saving of expense is with this class a greater object than a saving of time ; 
still we have no doubt the rapidity of the Railway would lead to some 
increase in the second class, probably 15 per cent.; but with regard to the 
first class, 50 per cent, might, we think, be safely allowed. In the 
valuable return above mentioned we find that the number of first cabin pas- 
sengers is to that of the second cabin as 2 to 5 ; so that 50 per cent, more on 
the former, and 15 per cent, on the latter, would amount to about 25 per 
cent, on the whole number. Referring, then, to the preceding estimate, we 
find that the passengers by public conveyances, may be thus divided : 

Principal Class, .... 7855 Secondary Class, . 5272 Canal, . . 3020 

For probable increase allow! * r.mr. -sc 

100 per cent j- 7855 50 per cent., . . .2636 25 per cent., 755 

15710 7908 3775 

The travellers by post and in private carriages are 3,282, dividing these 
in the same proportion, and into the same classes, and allowing the same per 
centage for increase, we have to add 3,927 to the first class, and 1,927 
to the second. We have further an allowance to make for parcels ; this 
is very commonly taken in England, with respect to coaches, at about one- 
fifth of the proceeds arising from passengers. If this be correct for England, 
the proportion will be considerably smaller in Ireland ; besides, the cars, 
which form so considerable a propoi’tion of the public conveyances of this 
country, carry but few parcels : it is probable, therefore, that an allowance 
equivalent to one-tenth of the passengers by public conveyances, or, 1,312 
would not be far from tho truth.* Collecting these vai'ious items we have 

* From a Return supplied to us by Mr. Bourne, this seems to be the proportion on the Limerick 
road. 
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34 609 for the estimate of the total equivalent number for one mile in one 
direction, or 69,218 in both directions. 

We have two other estimates derived from entirely different data, with 
which to compare this result ; one founded on the actual enumeration made 
under the direction of Mr. Stanley, Appendix B, No. 5 ; and the other 
prepared at our request, by Lieut. Harness, Appendix No. III., on principles 
which admit of a very general and useful application. According to the 
enumeration, the equivalent number of passengers moved one mile in one 
direction is 19,848 ; this includes travellers by all kinds of conveyances 
both public and private on the road, but it does not include passengers 
by the Canal. Dividing this number into pi-incipal and secondary passen- 
gers, in the same proportion as in the first estimate, and allowing the same 
proportion of increase in each class, we have 



For Principal Class, 


11,877 




Increase of 100 per cent., 


11,877 


23,754 


For the Secondary Class, 


7,971 


Increase of 50 percent., . 


3,985 


11,956 


Canal Passengers, same as before. 


3,775 


Allowance for Parcels, 


1,312 


5 087 








Total in one direction. 




40,797 

2 


Total in both directions, . 




81,594 



According to the estimate of Lieut. Harness, the number of passengers in 
both directions on the Main Line and bi’anches, would be 67,817. This 
number includes the probable increase which would follow the establishment 
of a Railway, but it is dependent on the assumption that the number of Pas- 
sengers by the swift and slow Boats on. the Grand Canal, may be taken 
as a measure of the number which, under similar circumstances would 
travel by a Railway. This number, we have seen, requires to be increased 
25 per cent, making the number by this estimate 84,771. 

Collecting these different results, we have — , 

Equivalent Number 

Miles. ■ moved one Mile. 



Length of Main Line) 
and Branches, . . / 



According to Estimate No. 1, 69,218 

,, to Estimate No. 2, 81,594 

„ to Estimate No. 3, 84,771 



235,583 

Mean . . 78,527 

This number divided by 228J, gives 342 for the average number moved daily 
over every mile of Railway, for every day in the year. 

Proceeding in the same manner with regard to the Northern Line, we have 
the following table : — 




Part I. 
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Paht I. 



CALCULATION made from the Passenger Map of the Ndmber of Passengers that would 
probably travel by a Line of Kailway from Dublin to Armagh, and thence on to Belfast. 



Total Distance from 
Dublin in Statute Miles. 


NORTHERN LINE. 


Average Number of 
Passengers, weekly, in 
one direction. 


Distance. 


Equivalent Number 
moved in one direction, 
weekly. 


Equivalent Number 
moved in one direction. 


28 


FIRST I’ART.— From Dublin to Nav.4n. 












I. All Passengers to Navan, ... - - 


268 






















3 Do. do. tlirougli Dondalk to Newry, Belfast, and At- 












magli, X, • - - - . - 












4. To STane to Ashbourne, ----- 












6. To Navan through Ashbourne, ... - 












6. To Ardee, ------- 












7. From Dublin to Dundalk, . - 














948 


26 


26,644 


3,792 


61 


SECOND PART.— FnoM Navan to Cabrickmacboss. 














361 










2 Throu<’h Slane and Cnrrickmacross to Castiehlaney, 












3. From Navnii through Kiugscourt, . . - - 












4. Through Ardee to Louth, - - 
























6. From Dublin to Enniskillen by Cavan, . - - 














647 


23 


12,581 


l,797f 


64 


THIRD PART.— From Cabrickmacboss to Castledlaney. 












1. X, 


3C1 










2. Through Slane and Carrickmacross to Castiehlaney, 












3. From Navan through Kingscourt, and on to Cootehill, 












4. From Dublin to Enniskillen by Cavan, - - . 














498 


13 


6,474 


9244 


86i 


FOURTH PART.— From Castleblaney to Armagh. 












1. Passengers from Dublin, through Newry to Belfast, Y, 


196 










2. Do. through Newry to Armagh, . - . 












3. Do. from Monahan, through Castiehlaney to Armagh, 














315 


21 i 


6,772| 


9674 




FIFTH PART.— Fbom Arjiagh to Portatjown. 














196 










2. Passengers from and through Armagh and Portadown, 


172 










3. From Moy to Portadown, ----- 














416 


10| 


4,524 


6464 




SIXTH PART.— Froji Portadown to Lurgan. 












1. Y, 


196 










2. From Portadown to Lurgan, .... 


274 












470 


5i 


2,467^ 


3324 




SEVENTH PART.— From Lubg.an to Lisburn. 












1. y, - - 


196 










2. From Lurgan to Lisburn, - . - . . 


346 












642 


12 


6,604 


2924 




EIGHTH PART. — From Lisburn to Belfast, 


2,000 


8 


16,000 


2,2854 



SUMMARY. 


Oistancei n 
Statute 
Miles. 


PASSENGERS, j 


Equivalent 

Number 
raovediiione 
direc tiou, 
week ly. 


Equivalent 

Number 

direction, 

daily. 


I. From Dublin to Navan, 

11. „ Navan to Carrickmacross, . . . - - 

III. ., Carrickmacross to Castiehlaney, ----- 

IV. „ Castiehlaney to Armagh, ------ 

TOTAL, Dublin TO Armagh, 

V. „ Armagh to Portadown, ------ 

VI. „ Portadown to Lurgan, ------ 

VII. „ Lurgan to Belfast, 

VIII. „ Lisburn to Belfast, ------ 

TOTAL, Armagh to Belfast, 

GRAND TOTAL, Dublin to Belfast, 


28 

23 

13 

21i 


26,644 

12,681 

6,474 

6,7724 


3,792 

1,7974 

9244 

9674 


864 


52,3714 


7,481,*, 


lOi 

12 

8 


4.624 

2,4674 

6,604 

16,000 


6464 

3524 

9294 

2,2854 


36i 


29,4964 


4,213, *r 


1231 


81,867 


11,6954 
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We have found that this number, 11,696, may be divided into — 



Total Principal Class, . . 7,362 

Probable increase, 100 per cent., 7,362 


Total Second Class, . 
Increase at 50 per cent., 


4,333 

2,166 


14,724 

6,499 




6,499 


Total with increase, . 21,223 
Add one-fourth, for posting and) ^ 
private Carriages, . ’ 

Add one-tenth, for Parcels . 1,170 






Grand Total, . . 27,698 ii 


a one direction 





2 

Grand Total, . . 55,396 in botb directions. 

This number divided by 1211, the whole length of the line gives 456 for 
the average estimate number that would daily pass over every mile of the 
line, for every day in the year. 

With regard to the Western Line, which it has been proposed to carry 
in the direction of the Royal Canal to Mullingar, we understand that it is 
intended that the line in question should join the South-Western at a point 
near to Celbridge : on this supposition we have formed the following 
table : — 



CALCULATION made from the Passenoee Map, of the Number of Passengers that would 
probably travel on a Western Line of Railway from Dublin to Mullingar. 



Total Distance from 
Dublin in Statute Miles. 


WESTERN LINE. 


6 1 -S 

Z l.h 

< 1 
c., 


Distances between 


Equivalent No. of 
Passengers moved in one 
direction, weekly. 


Equivalent No. of 
Passengers moved in one 
direction, daily. 


15i 


FIRST PART.— From the point, 12 miles from the General Post 
Office, in Dublin, where it would leave the South-Western Line 
at Celbridge, to Matnooth. 

1. Passengers to Maynooth, by Coaches and Cars, 

2. Do. do. by Canal (Fly Boats), 

3. Do. do. by Canal (Night Boats), 


5G6 

148 

252 












9G6 


3f 


3,6224 


517J 


194 


SECOND PART.— From Matnooth to Kilcock. 

1. Passengers to ICilcock, by Coaches and Cars, 

2. Do. do. by Canal (Fly Boats), 

3. Do. do. by Cana] (Night Boats, 


474 

134 

242 












850 


3i 


3,1874 


465A 


40^ 


THIRD PART.— From Kilcock to Kinneoap. 

1. Passengers to Kinnegad, by Coaches and Cara, 

2. Do. do. by Canal < Fly Boats), 

3. Do. do. by Canal (Night Boats), 


244 

93 

193 












630 


21 


11,130 


1,590 


60| 


FOURTH PART.— From Kinnegad to Mullingar. 

1. Passengers to Mullingar, by Coaches and Oars, 

2. Do. do. by Canal (Fly Boats), - 

3. Do. do. by Canal (Night Boats), 


119 

73 

175 










TOTAL. Western Line, 


3G7 


m 


8,7613 


53744 






38J 


21,7013 


3,1004 



E 2 



Part I. 
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Of the above number, 1,637 are canal passengers, and the remainder, 
1,463, must be divided into — 



Principal Class, 
Add 100 per cent., 



533 


Second Class, . 


930 


533 


Add 50 per cent., 


465 






1,395 


1,395 







Both Classes, . . . 2,461 

Add one-fourth, for post and private! 

Carnages, . . . • / 

Also one-tenth of present Road Pas-1 
sengers, for Parcels, . . / 

Canal Passengers increased by 25per ct., 2,046 



Total in one direction, . 5,268 

Total in both, . . . 10,536 

Which, divided by 381 miles, gives a mean of 272 passengers daily on 
every mile, every day in the year. 

In the preceding pages, when treating of the internal carrying trade 
of the country, we have given an estimate of the merchandise traffic 
which might reasonably be expected on the Southern and Northern 
Lines. Collecting into one view the estimates both of traffic and pas- 
sengers, we have the following table : — 







AverageNum- 


Average Num- 
ber of Tons 
moved over 
every Mile 


Average Daily Receipts. 






MR... 


gers moved 
Mile doily. 


Passengers ftt 
lirf. per Heac 
per Mile. 


Goods at 2<l. 
per Ton per 
Mile. 


Receipt for 
Passengers 
and Goods. 


SotITH-'WESTERN LiNE ^ 
to Cork, with Branches 
to Limerick and Kil- 1 
kcnny, - - - J 


228| 


342 


87.37 


£ s. d. 
407 18 11 


£ S. d. 

167 9 10 


£ S. d. 

575 8 9 


Noethers Lise through ? 
Armagh to Belfast, > 


1214 


456 


67.41 


288 10 5 


56 16 7 


345 6 0 


Westeek Lise to Mul- 1 
lingar, - - - ) 


38f 


272 


- 


54 17 6 


- 


54 17 6 



We have no+ formed any estimate of the probable commercial traffic on 
the proposed Line to Mullingar, because it would continue to be cai'ried 
by the Canal : the above table shows that the number of passengers, on such 
a Line, would fall far below the number on the other two lines. And what- 
ever traffic it might obtain must be almost entirely withdrawn from the 
Royal Canal. 

In a subsequent part of our Report we shall enter into an examina- 
tion of the merits of the several lines proposed by Irish Joint Stock 
Companies, and we shall there show that the Line to Mullingar as 
proposed by the “ Great Central Irish Railway Company,” could not be 
attempted without ruin to the speculators ; and a repetition of that disas- 
trous competition which, in the case of the two Canals, has caused a loss 
of about two millions of money. 

We shall, therefore, confine our attention, for the present, to the two 
great Lines to the South and North. 

The return on capital which the above receipts would produce forms the 
subject of a subsequent part of our Report. Until we have shown what 
the expense of constructing and working the lines in question would 
be, we are not prepared to enter on that part of our inquiry. Sup- 
posing, however, for the present, that no difficulties present themselves 
to the formation of Railways in the direction to which the above cal- 
culations refer, and that, on the contrary, as regards the Southern Line, that 
the country offers unusual facilities for the construction of such a work 
that the soil is not only generally good, and the average produce very 
considerable, but that there are certain districts which this line would 
traverse, of extraordinary fertility, and others susceptible of 
improvement — then we may safely conclude that if these lines would 
not furnish an adequate return on the capital expended in their con- 
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struction, no lines that could he constructed in Ireland would give Paet I. 

such a return. ^ And further, if it should appear that the probable receipts 

are barely sulRcient, even with the gi'eatest economy and the most judicious 

management, to justify the undertaking of these great works, it must likewise 

be evident, that, when formed, they will require to be protected against the 

rivalry of other lines. In the present state, and with the present amount of 

traffic and intercourse throughout Ireland, the competition of rival lines 

would be altogether ruinous to the speculators, and most injurious to 

the country. In coming to the above conclusions with regard to the lines 

indicated on the map, we wish to be understood as speaking only of Atlas, Map No. I. 

their general direction ; the one towards the south-west, traversing the 

centre of_ the southern part of the country, and terminating at Cork ; 

the other inland to Belfast, commencing in a north-westerly direction, and 

admitting of being afterwards extended from Navan through the centre 

of the northern portion of the country, to Enniskillen. 

We have as yet shown no reason for following the precise course 
marked out in the map. That has been in a great measure determined 
by the features and conformation of the country. We have noticed, in 
a previous part of our Report, the peculiar facilities which certain 
geological formations are uniformly found to offer, in Ireland, for such 
works. Not only are they easily traversed, but they furnish excellent 
and abundant materials for construction ; they are remarkable also for 
general fertility, and they contain all the elements most valuable for 
improving and reclaiming land. We shall, therefore, briefly advert to 
this interesting subject so far as it illustrates these circumstances, and 
thereby assists in pointing out and determining the most favorable lines. 

4. GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF IRELAND. 

If we look to the map of Europe, we find Ireland stretching westward 
into the Atlantic Ocean beyond all other lands j and from its insular position, 
and its great exposure, on the north, west, and south, to the Atlantic wave, 
its coast, as might be expected, is in many parts indented by deep bays, 
protected by jutting promontories, which have hithei’to withstood the fierce 
assaults to which they are exposed ; and these bays and promontories are 
most numerous and remarkable on the south-west coast, that being the point 
of the prevailing winds. 

It is remarkable, that the rock which forms the bed or bottom of the 
greater number of these deep bays and estuaries, consists of the secondary, 
or carboniferous limestone, while the projecting promontories situated to the 
north and south of each, ai*e composed, for the most part, of primary or 
transition rocks, and particularly of granite, mica slate, quartz rock, grey- 
wacke, and old red conglomerate. 

Though the geological structure of Ireland is similar to that of England, 
still the relative geographical position of the different rocks is essentially 
different. ^ In England, the mountain ranges, consisting of the primary 
and transition classes, are situated near the west coast, and the newer 
strata are successively accumulated on each other to the east and south; 
in which directions the country is comparatively flat. In Ireland, on the 
contrary, the coast is for the most part mountainous, while the interior is 
flat, and rarely presents hills of considerable elevation. Thus, we find the 
primary mountains of Antrim, Derry, and Donegal, occupying the north and 
north-west coasts ; those of Sligo, Mayo, Galway, and Kerry, the west and 
south-west. The slate districts of Cork and Waterford form the south and 
south-east ; while the mountains of Wicklow, Louth, and Down are situated 
on the east coast. 

These mountain tracts rarely extend more than twenty miles inland ; and 
we find the interior, with trifling exceptions, composed of flat or gently 
swelling grounds, covered by a rich and fruitful soil. 

This peculiar conformation of the surface has been the origin of the great 
immber of rivers with which the coasts abound ; they have their sources in 
the neighbouring mountains, whence they flow in short but rapid courses 
directly into the sea. 

The Shannon forms the most striking example of the rivers of the interior, 
flowing slowly through the flat country. This river has its source in a 
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limestone cavern, situated in the Valley of Lough Allen, in the county of 
Cavan; it issues from a circular gulf, about fifty feet m diameter, and at 
once assumes the character of a considerable stream. 

Lough Allen, situated five miles to the south of this source, is generally 
considered to be the head of the Shannon, and is the point at which its navi- 
gation terminates. This lake is elevated but 160 feet above the level of the 
lea while the course of the river to the tide- way at Limerick, is 1 40 miles m 
length, which gives an average fall of but 1 foot 2 inches in a mile ; but 
this average fall, trifling as it may appear, is not equally distributed, as the 
greater portion of it, amounting to 9S leet, takes place between Lough Derg 
and Limerick, a distance of but 15 miles, leaving a fall ol only 62 feet 
between Lough Allen and Lough Derg, in a distance of 127 miles, which is 
rather less than six inches in a mile. - _ _ 

There are several other rivers which have their sources m the central 
districts of Ireland, but they are insignificant when compared with the 
Shannon. They all exhibit the same sluggish character, and when the slow 
current of the water is interrupted by any impediment, have the same 
tendency to flood the flat country on either side for a considerable extent. 

Exclusive of the tributaries to the Shannon, namely, the Boyle River, the 
Suck, the Camlin, the Inny, and the Great and Little Brusna, the most 
important rivers of the interior are the Barrow, (which takes its rise in 
the Slieve Bloom Mountains,) the Boyne, the Blackwater,_ and the Little 
Barrow, the latter having their sources in the Bog of Allen, in the county of 
Kildare, which in this part forms the summit of the flat country between 

the Irish sea and the Valley of the Shannon. 

This bog does not in any part exceed the height of 300 feet above the level 
of the sea, while the summit level of (he Grand Canal, which passes through 
the centre of it, is about 270 feet above the mean tide level in Dublin Bay. 

The peculiar flatness of the interior of Ireland has probably been the cause 
of those vast accumulations of alluvial matter, composed of clay and lime- 
stone gravel, which in the form of low but steep ridges of hill, occur so 
abundantly throughout the middle districts, and which are generally known 
by the name of Eskers. These ridges of limestone gravel probably 
originated at a period when the country was either wholly or partially 
submerged, from eddies formed by undulations in the surface. 

It would be unsuitable, in this place, to enter into any lengthened 
description of the crystalline and schistose mountain districts, which nearly 
surround the island, and the more so, as Mr. Griffith has supplied us 
with a condensed outline of the Geology of Ireland (Appendix, No. I.) 
5. to accompany his Geological Map. We shall therefore confine our 
observations to those points which bear upon the subject referred to us, 
and which relate more to the facilities which certain rock districts 
afford for the construction of common roads, and Railroads, than to the 
scientific description of the composition and specific characters of each 
variety of rock ; at the same time, we shall allude generally to the 
characteristic features of the geology of the country, and to the nature 
and value of its mineral products, particularly of its metallic and coal mines. 
5. If we look to the Geological Map of Ireland, the great extent ol the 
blue colour, which indicates the position of the carboniferous or secondary 
limestone, at once attracts attention, and it will be perceived that the 
different tints of red and grey which occur near the coast, and which 
represent the localities of the crystalline and unsti-atified, and ol the 
sedimentary rocks, are generally interposed between the limestone and the 

coust. ■ T . c a j. 

The characteristic feature of the limestone country is that ol flatness; 
it presents few hills of considerable elevation, and the soil, with the 
exception of the boggy districts, is unusually fertile. In many parts 
the limestone strata are arranged in nearly horizontal beds, most valuable 
quarries have been opened, and abundance of stone of very large dimen- 
sions can be procured suitable for every variety of architectural design ; 
some of the more crystalline limestone beds are susceptible of a hlyh pol'sh ; 
and beautiful marbles of various tints, as black, black and white mottled, and 
red, yellowish, and bluish greys, occur abundantly in different places, and 
more particularly at Kilkenny, Limerick, Galway, Cork, King’s County, 
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Roscommon, and Armagh. In some of the schistose districts valuable beds, 
of fine-grained roofing slate have been discovered, and several extensive 
quarries have been opened, which are conducted with spirit and success. 
The most valuable slate quarries are situated in the county of Tipperary, 
on the banks of Lough Derg on the Shannon; at Glenpatrick, south 
of the river Suir, in the county of Waterford; and at Valentia Island, 
on the west coast of the county of Kerry. Good veins of slate also 
occur to the east of Strangford Lough, in the county of Down, and in 
some parts in the counties of Armagh, Monaghan, and also in the counties 
of Wicklow, vVexford, and near the south coast of the county of Cork. 

In respect to metallic mines, veins, both of copper and lead, have been 
discovered, and partially worked in many parts of the primary slate 
districts of the counties of Donegal and Galway, and in the granite- 
slate districts ol the counties ol Down, Armagh, Monaghan, Wicklow, 
Wexford, Waterford, Cork, and Kerry; also in different parts of the 
great central limestone district. 

At present few of these metallic mines are in operation. Among the 
copper mines the most important are those of the Vale of the Ovoca, in 
the county of Wicklow ; of Bonmahon, county of Waterford ; and of Allihies, 
near Castletown, Berehaven, in the county of Cork, all of which are 
now at full work ; the two latter are highly productive, and give employ- 
ment to a considerable number of miners and labourers. 

The lead mines of Ireland have not latterly been prospei’ous, and few 
are at present at work ; the most extensive are those at Conlig moun- 
tain, near Newtownards, in the county of Down ; of Derrynoose, in the 
county of Armagh; of Lugganure, in the county of Wicklow; and in the 
limestone district of the county of Clare, at Ballyhicky near En nis . 

In respect to the coal mines, if we except those which occur near 
Ballycastle, on the north coast of the county of Antrim, the whole 
are situated within the limits of the carboniferous or secondary limestone 
country, and the strata which accompany the coal affect the form of 
great mineral basins, and rise to considerable elevations above the lime- 
stone which surrounds them, and on which they rest. 

In Ireland coal occurs in seven distinct localities, which have been 
called the Leinster; the Slieve Arda, or Tipperary; and the Munster, 
situated to the south of Dublin; and the Monaghan, the Connaught, the 
Tyrone, and the Antrim, to the north of it. The coal consists of two 
distinct species, namely, non-flaming coal, or anthracite, and bituminous or 
blazing coal. The first, with the exception of two beds of trifling 
importance which occur in Antrim, are confined to the coal districts situ- 
ated to the south of Dublin; while the northern contain bituminous or 
blazing coal. 

The Leinster Coal District . — We shall commence our review with the 
Leinster coal district, which is situated in the counties of Kilkenny, Carlow, 
and Queen’s County. 

The well known property of Kilkenny coal, namely, that of burning 
slowly without either flame or smoke, has obtained for it, among miner- 
alogists, the name of anthracite, or non-flaming coal. It is also called 
mineral charcoal, from its containing from 94 to 96 percent, of pure carbon. 

This district contains seven workable beds of coal, arranged in regular suc- 
cession, one above the other. The collieries, particularly those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Castlecomer, in the county of Kilkenny, and of Doonane, in the 
Queen’s County, have been worked for upwards of a century, and now 
annually produce about 120,000 tons of coal and culm. The coal is used for 
domestic purposes and malting, and the culm exclusively for burning lime. 

The upper beds, which are the purest, are now nearly exhausted; but 
three of the lower beds, which are very extensive, have never been worked, 
excepting near the out crop, where they occur near the surface, and, con- 
sequently, this district still contains an abundant supply of coal and culm. 

The Sbeve Arda, or Tipperary Coal District . — The general circumstances 
of this district are similar to those of the Leinster. It forms a ridge of hill 
country of considerable elevation above the limestone which surrounds it, and 
on which it I’ests. 



Pabt L 
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This district, as far as it is at present known, appears to contain but three 
beds of coal, the lowest of which is only nine inches in thickness, but the second 
and third are each two feet thick. ^ The coal is of good quality, but not so 
dense as the three foot coal of the Leinster district. 

The principal collieries are situated at Colehrook, and at Coolquii in the 
neighbourhood of Killenaule. The latter is conducted with judgment and 
considerable success by the Mining Company of Ireland. _ The large coal of 
this, as well as of the Leinster district, is used for domestic purposes and for 

maltine-, and the small coal and culm for burning lime. , , 

By a reference to the Geological Map it will be seen, that the line of 
the Main Southern Railway, which we recommend, passes through the 
midst of the limestone valley situated between the Slieve Bloom Moun- 
tains and the Leinster and Tipperary coal districts. By a proper construction 
of the errate, it is probable that the pure though dense non-flammg coal 
of these districts may be used with advantage for locomotive engines. 
When ignited it yields no smoke, and consequently it possesses one ol the 
desired qualities of coke ; and, at the same time, it is much more durable 
than any other variety of coal. 



The Munster Coal District— This district is, perhaps, the most extensive 
in the British empire ; it occupies considerable portions ol the counties of 
Clare, Limerick, Kerry, and Cork ; and coal mines have been discovered, 
and partially worked, in all those counties. , ^ ^ n m- 

The coal is usually of a slaty structure, and much softer than that ol 1 ip- 
perary or Kilkenny; in consequence, it is almost exclusively used lor 

^XThe cmmty of Clare beds of anthracite, or slaty coal, have been discovered 
at Moy and Sealield, on the west coast, and on the banks of the Shannon near 
to Labasheda Bay, where considerable workings have been made, though 
the bed of culm is only 14 inches in thickness. 

Thin beds of culm have also been worked m the neighbourhood ol Loughili 
and Newcastle in the county of Limerick ; and in the vicinity of Tralee and 
Listowel, in the county of Kerry ; but the barony of Duhallow in ^he county 
of Cork, contains the thickest and most valuable coal beds ol the Munster 
district. The principal collieries are situated on the north bank ol the river 
Blackwater ; and at this moment extensive wmi'k.s are being oamed on, pav- 
tioularly at Dromagh and Gurteen collieries, ten miles west ot Mallow. 

From the extent of coal already known in the southern portion ot the 
Munster coal district, no doubt can be entertained of its capability ot supply- 
ing the country with abundance of culm, suitable for burning lime tor centuries 
to come This circumstance is of the utmost importance to the agriculturists 
of the south of Ireland, who find lime to be the best manure for raising corn 
crops, and particularly wheat, the cultivation of which has been only intro- 
duced into that district within the last few years. 



The Monaghan District — We now proceed to the consideration of the 
bituminous coal districts, situated to the north of Dublin, and shall commence 
with that of Carrickmacross, in the county of Monaghan. 

In this locality the coal formation rests on a small tract ot carboniierous 
limestone, which is insulated in the central greywacke slate district. Hitherto, 
though many trials have been made, no coal worth working has been met 
with ; but one bed of 14 inches, one of 1 foot, and several of interior 
thickness have been discovered. 



Connaught Coal District— Thiis district is situated on the east and west sides 
of Lough Allen, near the source of the river Shannon, and comprehends 
portions of the counties of Roscommon, Leitrim, and Sligo. It consists ot a 
group of hills of considerable elevation, having steep acclivities and tlat 
summits, and the strata which accompany the Coal rest directly on secondary 

limestone. , • r. r * 1 , u*ii^.. 

The Coal occurs in detached basins, near the summits of some ot the hills , 
it has never been wrought extensively, and as there is but one workable bea 
which, in some localities, is three feet in thickness, and m others less than 
two feet, it is not probable that many extensive collieries or manulactoiies 
can be successfully established in that district; and consequently, we cannot 
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expect it will at any period produce an abundant supply of fuel for distant 
markets. The Arigna Iron works, the only manufactory of that kind 
hitherto erected in Ireland, have been lately at work, and cast iron of the 
best quality can be made there, at a moderate expense. The Coal though 
thin, is of excellent quality, being at least well adapted for the smelting of 
iron ; the ironstone is peculiai’ly rich, and limestone is abundant in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it is to be hoped that these works, on which public expecta^on 
has been so often raised and as often disappointed, will at length become 
profitable to the speculators, as well as advantageous to the labouring 
population of the surrounding district* 

Tyrone Coal Bistrict.—This district, which is situated to the north of 
Dungannon, m the county of Tyrone, though very small, is much richer— 
that IS, It contains a greater number of valuable beds of coal— than any other 
in Ireland. At present nine workable beds are known, which vary from 
three to nine feet in thickness. The first or lowest bed has been worked 
at Drumglass colliery, one mile north of Dungannon; it is slaty and 
impure, and varies from two to three feet in thickness. Above it is a bed of 
coal four feet six inches thick, of excellent quality. Within the last 14 years 
very extensive workings have been made on this bed by the London Hiber- 
nian Mining Company; but the speculation has not hitherto proved 
remunerative. 

_ At Coal Island, three miles north of Drumglass, six beds of coal have been 
discovered, and worked with various success within the last century; and a 
very deep pit is now being sunk by the Coal Island Coal Company at 
Annagher, on the dip of the uppermost bed of coal, which is nine feet in 
thickness. Unfortunately, the stratification of this district is so much dis- 
turbed and dislocated by faults, that the extent of coal commanded by each 
pit, is usually very much circumscribed; and this circumstance, when coupled 
with the soft and incoherent nature of the beds of shale and sandstone which 
accompany the coal, has added so much to the difficulty and expense of 
working it, that the mining adventurers have rarely derived any considerable 
profit from it. 

The coal of the Tyrone district is very similar to that of Ayrshire. It 
burns swiftly, and leaves a considerable residuum of yellowish white ashes. 

Antrim Coal ^ District . — This district is situated on the north coast of the 
county of Antrim, close to Fair Head, and occupies the country both to the 
east and west of that headland. 

The collieries have been wrought at a very remote period, and possibly 
they may be among the most ancient of the British empire. 

To the west of Fair Head this district appears to contain but one workable 
bed of coal, which is four feet six inches in thickness. It is visible on the 
face of the magnificent cliff’ which extends westward from Fair Head nearly 
to Ballycastle; the strata dip to the southward at a small angle, and the coal 
has been wrought by means of adits, or galleries, driven inwards from the 
lace of the cliff, at the level of high water mark. As the coal generally crops 
out at a considerable elevation above the sea, some of those levels were driven 
upwards of 300 yards in length before they reached the coal on the dip. 

At Murlough Bay, to the south-east of Fair Head, the strata which belong 
to the coal formation appear to be quite distinct from those to the westward 
Here instead of one, there are six beds of coal, varying from one to two feet 
six inches in thickness, four of which consist of bituminous coal, and two of 
simple carbonaceous or non-flaming coal; but it is to be observed, that the 
latter beds occur one immediately above, and the other below an appa- 
rently intruded mass of columnar trap, seventy feet in thickness. 

The principal workings of Murlough Bay, have been made on the two 
lower beds of bituminous coal, and the upper bed of non-flaming coal. 

At present no coal is raised in this district, owing partly to the difficulty of 
working to the dip of the old excavations, and partly from the want of a safe 
harbour for shipping. At the same time it may be remarked that the extent 
of coal which remains unwrought must be inconsiderable. 

distr’^t^^ Company ai'c in possession of the most extensive and valuable Coal Field in the 

F 
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It will be perceived from the foregoin|r, that Ireland contains abundance 
of valuable stone, marble, and slate quairies, many of which are at present 
in successful operation. That the metallic mines now at work, though limited 
in number, are very prosperous, and should the prices of copper and lead 
increase, much more extensive works will probably be undertaken. In 
respect to the bituminous coal mines generally, of the northern counties, it may 
be said that they are inferior both in productiveness and purity of coal to 
those of Great Britain, but that the anthracitous or non-flammg coal districts 
situated to the south of Dublin, are sufficiently extensive, and contain abun- 
dance of that peculiar species of coal which though less agreeable than the 
bituminous for domestic use, is most valuable in all cases where a strong and 
steady heat is required; and, as already mentioned, it may possibly be made 
available for the locomotive engines of the southern Railways. 

Superior facilities for the construction of Railways, afforded by certain 
Districts as compared with others. 

In the prooress of our investigation we have derived much advantage from 
• the possession of the Geological Map ; it presented to us at one view the 
relative positions of the most fertile and populous districts, and the directions 
throuo-h which Railways might be carried without incurring any material 
engineering difficulties ; and we have, in every instance, taken advantage of 
the information thus supplied; we found that the lowest and most level lines 
through the country, are almost exclusively confined to the carboniferous 
limestone, and that the moment we passed the boundaries of that rock, we 
encountered difficulties which it was desirable to avoid. If we select, for 
example, the central limestone district which extends from Dublin Bay on 
the east coast, to Galway on the west, we find that the summit level of the 
Grand Canal, situated 25 miles to the west of Dublin, is elevated but 2T0 
feet above mean tide level in Dublin Bay, equal to about 11 feet in a mile; 
and that the summit level of the Royal Canal, w^hich crosses the country 
ten miles to the north of the Grand Canal, and 45 miles west of Dublin, is 
elevated but 315 feet above the level of the sea, equal to 7 feet in a mile. 

The fall in the Shannon, in a north and south direction, between 
Tarmonbarry and Banagher, is but 8 feet in a distance of nearly 40 miles. 

The country to the westward, between the Shannon and Galway, and 
in a north-west direction between that river and the* great Lakes of 
Lough Corrib and Lough Mask, a distance of about fifty miles, presents 
a limestone tract similar in character to that to the eastward, but the 
summit is less elevated, being 250 feet above mean tide level in Galway Bay. 

Similar examples might be adduced to show that the limestone of the 
more southern districts, extending through the counties of Limerick, 
Kerry, Tipperary, and Cork, preserves the same level character ;_ and 
although summits intervene between the valleys of the several rivers, 
still these summits are so low, and the ascents so gentle, that to an 
inexperienced eye the whole country appears to consist of one unin- 
terrupted plain. 1 1 • 1 

5. With the knowledge of these facts, it becomes evident that the Geological 
Map of Ireland will serve as a valuable guide in determining the best lines 
for improved internal communication, whether by ordinary roads, by rail- 
roads, or canals: for every variation from the blue colour on the map 
indicates not only a change in the character and composition of the rock, but 
also the commencement of a hilly or mountainous tract, through which no 
internal communication can be made without encountering steep ascents oi 
descents, and other engineering difficulties ; in addition to which it may be 
observed, that the whole of the populous towns of the interior of Ireland are 
situated in the limestone country, and nearly the whole of the rich arable and 
pasture lands are confined within its limits. It is true that this valuable 
district is encumbered by vast tracts of bog, at present in a state of nature, 
and nearly inaccessible ; but no doubt these bogs, as well as the flooded lands 
on the banks of the rivers, will hereafter be drained and improved, and 
become valuable appendages to the adjoining uplands. 
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Nature and Productiveness of the Soil of different Districts, and their 
relative Capabilities of Improvement. 

The nature of the soil of any district depends in a great measure on the 
composition of the surface rock of the surrounding country, and this is parti- 
cularly the case in mountain tracts, where foreign matter rarely occurs to any 
extent, except in the bottoms and sides of deep valleys. 

In Ireland, as already mentioned, the surface of the limestone in the flat 
central djsti’icts is, in many parts, covered by a thick coat of diluvial matter, 
consisting of clay and rolled limestone, and this covering is not confined 
altogether to the limestone country ; on the contrary, detached gravel hills, 
composed of similar matter, frequently occur on the bases and sides of 
mountains, at elevations of upwards of 600 feet above the level of the sea ; 
but these partial deposits, though valuable as manure, rarely affect the local 
character of the soil, which is chiefly composed of the disintegrated rock of 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

Speaking genei-ally, the most valuable soils of Ireland are contained in 
the limestone district, which occupies two-thirds of the country ; in those 
localities where the clayey diluvial gravel is interposed between the surface 
and the rock, the soil is unusually wet and clayey ; so much so, as to become 
impervious to water. Hence has arisen the tendency to the growth of the 
Bog Moss (^Sphagnum Palustre') and other aquatic plants, which have 
gradually produced the bogs that occur so abundantly among the Eskers 
or gravel hills of our central districts. 

In those parts of the great limestone district to which the gravel deposits 
have not extended, the soil is rich and is capable of producing any kind of 
agricultural crop ; but in these fertile plains less exertion has been displayed 
than in other parts of the country, where the soil is of inferior quality ; but 
where, owing to the industry of the people, the quantity and quality of the 
crop per acre is superior to that produced on the rich calcareous loams. 
It should be observed, that these loams produce, spontaneously, abundance 
of grass of good quality, which is not the case in the friable soils of the slate 
or gi-anite districts ; hence the landed proprietor or rich farmer of the lime- 
stone country, is induced to stock his land with grazing cattle, while those of 
the hill districts find their advantage in tillage, and though working on an 
inferior soil, raise a larger quantity of food, and live in greater comfort and 
abundance than their more indolent neighbours. We may select as an 
example, the rich and extensive plains of the counties of Meath and West- 
meath, where nothing is looked to but grazing and fattening cattle upon the 
natural produce of the soil, unaided for the most part by green crop hus- 
bandry ; while the farmers of the slate and granite districts of the counties 
of Down, Armagh, Louth, Wicklow, and Wexford, produce excellent com 
and green crops, and the most improved system of husbandry is now being 
gradually introduced. 

It is true, that in some portions of the limestone tract we find better 
farming than in others, but were the lands of the Leinster district, on the 
whole, as well cultivated as those of the north-east coast, the produce would be 
more than doubled, and the condition of the people proportionably improved. 

Though the soil of the slate districts of the counties of Waterford, Cork, 
and Kerry, is in many respects similar to that of the north and east coast, 
still, partly owing to the indolence of the people, and partly to the tendency 
of the surface to produce good natural grasses, arising from the mildness and 
humidity of the climate, the farmers depend for the payment of their rents more 
upon the produce in butter, than upon the cultivation of corn and green crops. 
In fact, farming by a regular rotation of crops has rarely been attempted in 
the southern counties beyond the enclosures of demesnes ; but it is satisfac- 
tory to observe the great interest in agricultural improvement, which at this 
moment pervades the country from north to south. Local farming societies 
have been formed in every direction, composed ol the farmers as well as of 
the gentry, and the friendly intercourse created by these meetings, has 
tended not only to excite a general interest in agricultural improvement, 
but to promote those kindly feelings between tenant and landloi'd which are 
so beneficial to both. 

It is true, as compared to England and Scotland, that the Irish farmer, even 
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Pabt L of the north-eastei*ii district, has yet much to learn; hut still, great improve- 
ments have taken place within the last ten years ; and during that period the 
produce in corn has increased more than fifty per cent., and that of butter, 
cattle, pigs, &c., has also increased, though not to an equal extent. 

5 SELECTION AND DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN LINES OF RAILWAY WHICH, FROM A 

CONSIDERATION OF THE VARIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES ABOVE ENUMERATED, APPEAR 
BEST CALCULATED TO PROVE BENEFICIAL TO IRELAND, AND TO AFFORD THE 
GREATEST RETURN ON THE CAPITAL EXPENDED. 

On the various grounds stated in the preceding pages, and which we 
shall here recapitulate — the amount of population which would be bene- 
fitted — the condition of that population, and their power to profit by 
the advantages of Railway communication; the industry and comparative 
commercial activity prevailing among them; the comparative amount of 
traffic and number of passengers ; the great towns which would be connected 
by the least extent of Railway ; the singular fertility of many of the southern 
districts ; their capabilities of great and extensive improvement ; the facilities 
which they afford for the construction of Railways ; the importance of con- 
necting Dublin with Cork, the commercial capital of the south, — with 
Limerick, Waterford, and Kilkenny; and with Belfast in the north; 
and further, on the ground of not interfering with or injuring any existing 
canal or river Navigation, we have come to the conclusion, that the 
two great lines which would open the country in the most advantageous 
manner, confer the most extensive accommodation at the smallest outlay, 
and afford the greatest return on capital, would be the following lines, 
of which we shall first describe the general direction, and afterwards give a 
detailed account, founded on the Reports of the Engineers who surveyed them. 

First, then, we are of opinion, that the main line to the South-west, should 
pass near Maryborough ; there, or a little beyond it, throw off a branch to 
Kilkenny ; thence continue its south-western course, through a very easily 
traversed country, by Thuiies, to Holycross; there throw off' a second branch 
to the right, which, sweeping close round the Keeper mountains, should run 
Plans, Index Map, through the rich district of the Golden Vale, to Limerick; while the main' 
Part I. branch, continuing its course through Cashel, and winding round the base of 
the Galtees Mountains, close by Cahir, should pass through Mallow to 
Cork. At Mallow the line will be within 40 miles of Killarney ; and when 
it is borne in mind how much the profits of a Railway depend on the 
conveyance of passengers, and how great, in all probability, would be 
the resort to that celebrated spot of the class of passengers seeking recreation 
or pleasure, when London shall be brought within 20 hours of Dublin, 
the importance of such an approximation to Killarney becomes obvious. 
There is yet another strong reason for selecting Cork as the terminus 
of the great South-western Line ; if a frequent and regular steam commu- 
nication with America, from Great Britain or Ireland, shall be established, 
it appears to us that Cork, either as a steam packet station or a port 
of call, would be the most convenient and suitable. We merely advert to 
this important subject here, as we shall have occasion to return to it in a sub- 
sequent part of our Report. It will also be observed, that this line would 
much facilitate the intercourse between Galway and Dublin. The distance 
by the present Coach Road is 132 miles, and the journey is performed in 
14|- or 15 hours. The proposed Railway would enable the traveller to reach 
Borris-in-Ossory, a distance of 65 miles in 31 hours, when he could complete 
his journey to Galway, by Portumna, a distance of 74 miles, in 8 hours; 
being a saving of time of 31 hours, and travelling only 7 miles more 
than by the present Mail Coach road. 

As part of the same combination, Limerick should be connected with 
Waterford by a branch crossing a little to the south of Golden, and 
passing through Clonmel and Garrick, to Waterford ; and thus a Railway 
communication would be completed between the towns of Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, Kilkenny, Clonmel, Tipperary, Cahir, Thurles, 
Mallow, Maryborough, &c. 

Second, with respect to the northern districts, we are of opinion, that 
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the Main Line should run to Navan, whence a branch might be easily 
earned by Kells and Virginia, to Cavan and Enniskillen. From Navan 
the Mam Line, continuing its course to the north, should pass by Castle- 
blaney to Armagh, and thence to Belfast. 



Details respecting the above Lines . — From the facilities which the 
limestone districts of Ireland generally offer for the construction of 
Railways, it appeared probable, that the best and most direct line for a 
Railway between Dublin and Cork, with branches to the cities and towns 
above-mentioned, would pass through the limestone valley of the Queen’s 
County and County of lipperary, which is bounded on the west by 
the Shevebloom and Keeper Mountains, and on the east by the hills of 
the Kilkenny and Tipperary coal districts; and, in consequence, we 
directed Mr. Vignoles, Civil Engineer, to make a rapid survey of the 
country in this direction, and to report to us, generally, as to the practica- 
bility and expense of effecting the objects proposed. 

The result of this preliminary examination was so favourable, that 
we directed Mr. Vignoles to make a survey and sections of the lines 
m sufficient detail to enable him to determine on the several gradients 
which the nature of the country would afford, and at the same time 
to form an estimate on which we might venture to report with some 
confidence, as to the probable cost of completing them ; and it is gratifyino: 
to us to be able to state, that he has executed the task entrusted to 
him in a very satisfactory manner. 

In the progress of the investigation, Mr. Vignoles had occasion to make 
several trial surveys m different parts of the line, to enable him to select 
that which was most desirable, and in doubtful cases the line adopted was 
determined on by us. '■ 

The gradients also, on the regulation of which so much depends, both in 
respect to the original cost, and the ultimate value of the Railway to the 
country, have been carefully gone over by one of the Commissioners in con- 
junction with the Engineer, and, m consequence, several material alterations 
were made, which have much lessened the amount of the original estimate, 
without affecting, m an important manner, either the rapidity of intercourse, 
or the commercial advantage. 



South-West Lme.— The point selected for the terminus of the Southern 
Lines, m the City of Dublin, is on the bank of the River Liffey, close to 
Rarrack-brldge.* This point has been determined on after much conside- 
ration; It is but U miles distant from the General Post Office, in Sack- 
ville-street ; and in a situation from whence, if thought advisable at a 
tuture period the Railway may be connected with that already com- 
pleted from Dublin to Kingstown: Mr. Vignoles has prepared, and pre- 
en e to us, a I Ian for such an extension ; it accompanies the Report, 
but we wish It to be clearly understood, that we do not recommend its 
present adoption. 

From Barrack-bridge the Railway has been laid out, in a southern 
direction, on the right bank of the Liffey, through Palmerstown, and close to 
J^ucan. Between these points the line must necessarily pass through several 
small demesnes, but, fortunately, without interfering with either the 
approaches or ornamental grounds, w'ith the exception of the demesne of 
alinerstown, \yhich will be so much injured as to render its purchase a 
necessity; but having ascertained that a very material saving in the 
s o embankment and excavation, would be made by adopting the river 
pi'eference to a higher level, we at once determined on it, trusting 
inW public spirit of the proprietors of the demesnes 

Uered with, that no unreasonable objections or claims would be made. 

takes a south-western direction, passing near to the 
^ Monasterevan, Portarlington, and Mary- 

V * c miles beyond Maryborough, where the line crosses the 

ummit of the country, between the valleys of the Barrow and the Nore, it 
^ proposed to form a branch to the city of Kilkenny, by the towns of 
■ftbbeyleix and Ballyragget. 

e distance between Dublin and the commencement of this branch is 
* Somstimes called Bloody-bridge. 
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6-2i- mibs, and thence to Kilkenny is 26t miles, making a total length, from 

Dublin to Kilkenny, of 79 miles. j * 1 . i, 

From the Maryborough summit, the line has been continued through fte 
limestone country to the road from Borris-in-Oesory to Rathdowney, which 
t crosses at the distance of 66 miles from Dublin, and 3 miles from Borns- 
in-Ossory on the Limerick road ; and this point, which will seiwe as a 
station for passengers and merchandise from the towns of R-osciea Boins-m- 
Ossory, Castletown, Mountrath, and the districts surrounding them, must 
eyentually become a point of very general resort.* 

Prom the road to Borris-in-Ossory- the line pursues its south-western 
direction, passing near to the towns of Rathdowney, Templemore, and 
Thiirles, to Holycross, in the county of Tipperary, where it is proposed 
that the’line to Limerick should diverge. _ 

This line has been laid out with great care, skirting M close as levels would 
permit to the south-eastern base of the range of the Keeper Mountains, and 
thence, without encountering any difficulty, proceeding in a diiect line to the 

'‘*The^ distonce by the proposed line of Railway ImtwjMsn Dublin and Holy- 

cross is 89 i miles, and between Holycross and Limerick 361 miles making a 

total distance between Dublin and Limerick, of 126,. This distance is 

only six miles longer than the direct post road between those a 

circumstance we deem very satisfactory, when it is considered that the 
proposed Railway commumcation between Llinorick and Dublin will be 
effected by a divergence from the Cork line, of only 3o. miles m length. 

From Holycross the Main Cork Line proceeds in a southern dnection to 
Cashel, and thence to Marhill, near New Inn, m the county of Tipperary, at 
which point it is intended that the line to Clonmel and M aterford should 
commence ; but to complete a direct Railway communication between Lime- 
rick and Waterford, it is also proposed that this branch-line should be con- 
tinued in a western direction, from Marhill towards Limerick, and erossnig the 
River Suir at Golden, join the line from Holycross to L™erick, at Donaghill. 

The distance from Marhill, by Golden, to Donaghill is 13 miles; and by 
adopting this arrangement, there will be a savmg of distonce between 
Lmerick and Waterford, of 141 miles ; without it, al the ‘™fflc from 
Limerick to Waterford must necessarily pass from Donaghill, round by Holy- 
cross, to Marhill, in order to reach the commencement of the M aterford Line 

Between Marhill, on the Cork Line, and the city of Waterford, we have 
not thought it necessary to make a detailed survey further than Clonm , 
between which point and Waterford it has already been ascertained, by a 
careful survey, that a Railway can be made at a moderate expente. biom 
our Passenger and Commercial Traffic Maps, it appeai-s that ‘be present 
intercourse between Waterford and Clonmel is very considerable, and though 
perhaps not sufficient to insure the success of a Railway speculation, were it 
limited to those places, still, when to this important ‘“pb 

communication between Waterford and Limerick, and Waterford, Dublin 
and Cork are added, we apprehend that few parts of the general “7^™ 
Railway communication, which we recommend, will be found iiioie lemun 

erative than that between Waterford and Clonmel. 

The distance between Dublin and Marhill is 104S miles, and from thence 

to Waterford, 37 miles. „ c 1 t • the 

Continuing in a southern direction from Marhill, the Cork Line follows toe 
valley of the river Suir to Cahir, .situated at the eastern extremity of toe 
Galtees Mountains, at which point, owing to the physical structure of toe 
country, it has been necessary to adopt a south-western 
through the narrow valley interposed between the Galtees and Ki wo™ 
Mountains, whence it continues by Mitchelstown to Kildorrery, and 
to the town of Mallow, situated on the river Blackwater. 

The valley of the river Blackwater, at Mallow, offers^ a ''f 7 
line for the extension of the Railway in a western direction, to Killarn y, 
distant 40 miles. No doubt, during the summer season, this line w<>“' , 

much resorted to by visitors to the lakes, and at the ®“™®bmeit o 
connect the extensive culm collieries situated immediately to the north 01 

• Ilisdso probable, that passengers from Galway, Loughrea, and the “"p'™ P°3°ioh! tl' 
county of Galway, and from Parsonstown and its neighbourhood in the King s Louiity, w j 
Kailway near Borvis-in-Ossory. 
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Blackwater, and 14 miles west of Mallow, with the interior of the limestone Paot I. 

countiy, where fuel, and particularly culm, is much required for burninir ^ ^ 
lime, both for building and agriculture. 

But we do not recommend the execution of this branch at present; we 
merely allude to it as one which it may be desirable to construct at a future 

■ period, and which would add considerably to the traffic on the Main Trunk, 
both in passengers and merchandise. 

From Mallow the mainline takes a direct southern course to Cork, and 
necessarily crosses a ridge of slate country, which intervenes between the 
limestone valleys of the river Blaekwater, at Mallow, and the river Lee, 
on which Cork is situated. 

Here experience fully confirms the remarkable circumstance to which 
allusion has been made, in treating_ of the Geology of the country, that 
throughout the whole of the lines which have been described, no engineering 
difficulties worthy of notice occur, as long as we continued in the limestone 
country ; but the moment we attempt to cross the slate district, situated 
between Cork and Mallow, we encounter an elevation of 222 feet in 7 miles 
3 furlongs,^ which must be overcome by adopting steeper gradients than 
those required for any other part of the lines we have described, and which 
never leave _ the great limestone district of the interior of the country. 

Owing to this favorable nature of the ground, we have not found it necessary 
to cross any of those high table lands, which can only be traversed by tun- 
nelling ; but by allowing the lines to undulate to a certain degree with the 
surface of the country, according to the revised system of gradients, all 
deep cuttings have been avoided. Hence, the several Railways which we 
recommend for the south of Ireland, can be formed at the comparatively 
moderate expense stated in the Estimate contained in Mr. Vio-noles’s Report 
Appendix A, No. 1. & i ’ 

Having thus briefly described the Lines of Railway by which we propose 
to connect the cities of Cork, Limerick, M^aterford, and Kilkenny with 
Dublin, we think it desirable to notice those lines which have been brought 
forward and surveyed at the expense of Joint Stock Companies, and were 
also intended to connect some of the same points with Dublin. 

. shall commence with the line from Dublin to Kilkenny, for the execu- Atlas, Map No. 
lion of \vhich an Act of Parliament was obtained during the last session. 

This line commences at Kilmainham, near Dublin, at the distance of about 
21 miles from the General Post Office, and taking a higher level, continues 
for the first 17 miles in a line nearly parallel to that adopted by us ; it then 
diverges to the southward, and crosses the Grand Canal at Sallins, 18 miles 
from Dublin ; afterwards it traverses the Curragh of Kildare, then falls into 
the valley of the Barrow, and crosses that river at Athy ; from this point it 
follows the right bank of the Barrow as- far as Leighlinbridge, where it 
leaves it, and skirting the base of the hills of the Kilkenny coal district, takes 
a nearly north-western course to Kilkenny. 

Tins line has been laid.oiit with great judgment, and its gradients are very 
favorable, but we strongly object to it as the Main Trunk to the south of 
Ireland : 

1st. As a line to Cork, it is 4 miles longer to Cahir (which is a common 
point) than that by Maryborough. 2ndly. The communication fr om the 
city of Limerick to Dublin, by any connexion with it, excepting by a branch 
^vei’g'og at a short distance from Dublin, is quite out of the question. 

. Thus, as a Trunk Line to the south, we think it deficient in the most 
important points— the objects sought being the best communication, consistent 
With economy, between the leading cities of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Water- 
ford, and Kilkenny. 

Adopting this as a principle, it becomes evident that the most econo- 
mical Line for connecting Kilkenny with Dublin will be by the branch 
from the Maryborough Summit, which, as already mentioned, is but 261 
miles m length, in preference to making a line for the entire distance from 
-fvilkenny to Dublin of 731 miles. 

■ that the line to Kilkenny, by the Valley of the Barrow, &c., 

's Oj miles shorter than that recommended by us, but taking into 
consideration, the great expense of a line of 731 miles for the sole object 
^ Kilkenny with Dublin, we are of opinion that this line is 

ecidedly objectionable. Besides, this Railway would interfere in some 
egiee with the Barrow Navigation, though perhaps not materially, as there 
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Paet I. is no passenger traffic on the latter, and it is probable that heavy goods will 

— at all times be carried cheaper by water than by Railway. 

At the same time we are fully alive to the importance of a direct 
Railway communication through the rich and populous valley of the 
Barrow, which contains the towns of Athy, Carlow, Bagnalstown, and 
Leighlinbridge, and which would greatly facilitate the intercourse between 
the city of Dublin and the south-eastern portion of the county of 
Wexford, including the towns of Wexford, Enniscorthy, and Ross. 
The present post road from Dublin to Enniscorthy and Wexford, 
passes through the town of Tullow, situated but eight miles to the 
east of Carlow; consequently, all passengers could, without difficulty, 
join the Railway at Carlow, and by these means reach Dublin two hours 
sooner than by the pr-esent road, and at a much cheaper rate; the 
passengers from Ross, by joining the Railway at Leighlinbridge, would 
save upwards of four hours, making the journey in eight instead of 
twelve hours. Under these circumstances, though we consider the 
Kilkenny Line highly objectionable, as the Main Trunk to the South 
and South-west of Ireland, and also as a distinct line from Dublin to 
Kilkenny, we think, that it might be desirable to connect it as a 
branch, with the Main Southern Line recommended by us, at some 
point in the neighbourhood of the town of Kildare. Should this plan 
be finally adopted, a change might be made in_ our Main Line be- 
ween Sallins and Maryborough, so as to pass a little to the northward 
of the town of Kildare ; from whence the country is favorable for 
the construction of a Railway to or near to the town of Athy, where 
it would join the Kilkenny Line, as at present laid out. 

By this arrangement the Railway distance from Dublin to Kilkenny 
would be about 76 miles, or miles _ longer than the original line; 

but the length of the branch from Kildare would be but 451 miles, 
instead of a line of 731 miles. 

This view is thrown out for consideration.^ The Kilkenny Railway 
Company having already obtained an Act of Parliament for their line, 
may determine to persevere and complete it for the whole distance from 
Dublin to Kilkenny. vShould they do so, we are of opinion, that the 
Main Southern Line from Dublin, recommended by us, _ possesses so 
many important local advantages over the Kilkenny Line, that we 
should strongly recommend its adoption, notwithstanding the loss which 
must ensue from their I'unning parallel to each other for the first 18 miles 
from Dublin; a loss which would be very injurious to the Main Southern, 
and absolutely ruinous to the Kilkenny Line. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that any proposal to prolong the latter, in order to substitute it for a 
Main Trunk Line to the South-west, is inconsistent with the general interests 
of the country, and directly opposed to those of several extensive and most 
important districts. 

For reasons already given, we deem it highly inexpedient that the 
Main Trunk Line into Dublin should be placed under the control of 
any Company whose pecuniary interests might clash_ with those of the 
public, or with those of any other Companies who might make branches 
connected with it. All contributors to the traffic on the Main Trunk 
should derive an advantage from it which might be regulated by a 
scale of comparative distances. 

In order to make a portion of the Kilkenny Line, near Dublin, common 

to a line to Limerick, a survey was made for a Railway to that city, 
branching from the Kilkenny Line at Sallins, 18 miles from Dublin. 

This line, as laid out, pursued a very direct south-western course by 
the towns of Maryborough and Mountrath, to Roscrea, at which place 
it passed through a gap in the Slievebloom Mountains, and afterwards 
continued, by Nenagh, to O’Brien’s Bridge, where it crossed_ the_ River 
Shannon into the county of Clare, and thence continuing^ its direction on 
the right bank, crossed the Shannon a second time, above Limerick, before it 
reached that city. 

Though favo\irable as to gradients, this line would be very expensive, on 
account of the difficulties to be overcome, and particularly by its twice 
crossing the River Shannon, while the whole of the direct traffic to be 
derived from it, with the exception of the town of Nenagh, is common to 
the line from Limerick, by Holycross to Dublin. 
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The length of the pi-oposed Railway from Limerick, by Roserea, and 
Maryborough to Salims, whei'e it joins the Kilkenny Line, is stated to 
be 94 miles ; comparing this distance with the length of the line from 
Limerick by Holycross to Maryborough, we find that the former is about 
13 miles shorter, but in the one case an expensive line, 94 miles in length, 
must be made, while in the other a cheap branch of 351- miles from 
Limerick to Holycross will effect the same object. It is further to be 
observed, that a considerable portion of this branch is common to the 
Limerick and Dublin, and the Limerick, Clonmel, and Waterford Lines. 

For these reasons we are of opinion, that the proposed branch Railroad 
from the Kilkenny Line at Sallins, by Roserea and Nenagh, should not 
be adopted. 

As Ireland does not afford sufficient internal traffic to support the 
distinct lines between the several important places, a combined system 
is necessary, in order to obtain the greatest amount of accommodation at the 
least expense of construction and maintenance. 

Such a system necessarily implies an increased distance to be travelled 
as compai-ed with the shortest line, and this principle should be limited only 
by such an increase of distance as might be deemed more than equal to 
the advantage to be gained in point of economy ; and we consider that 
limit very far from being exceeded by the combined system we propose, 
as will be at once apparent, by a reference to the following table, which 
exhibits its advantages as compared with those of the Kilkenny system. 





Distanc 




Miles of Railway 




mon to 


more 


reiioired to be 




tb.n one 


Place. 


m.d,. 


CENTRAL SYSTEM. 


Miles. 




Miles. 








Dublin, by Maryborough, to Cork - 


166 




166 


5 


Dublin to Limerick . . . _ 


125 


4 


35 


6 


— Waterford - 


141 


2 


37 


0 


— Kilkenny - - - - 


79 


0 


26 


4 


Limerick to Waterford - - - - 


73 




13 


0 


Totals - - . 


585 


3 


278 


7 


KILKENNY SYSTEM. 










Dublin to Kilkenny ... - 


7.3 


4 


73 


4 


Dublin, by Kilkenny, to Cork, 


170 


5 


97 


1 


— fiiallins and Itoscrea, to Limerick 


112 


0 


94 


0* 


Dublin to Waterford . - - - 


139 


0 


32 


0 


Limerick to Waterford - - - - 


73 


0 


41 


0 


Totals - - . 


568 


' 


337 


5 



Thus it appears, that by the adoption of the system we propose, 
685 miles 1 furlong of Railway communication between important places can 
be effected by the formation of 278 miles 7 furlongs of Railway ; while the 
Kilkenny system would require, in order to complete the same communica- 
tions, 337 miles 5 furlongs of Railway, which shows a saving, by the central 
system, of 68 miles 6 furlongs. It is true that in the whole of these lines of 
about 570 miles, our traffic would have a distance of 161 miles to travel more 
than by the other, but we deem such an inconvenience, viewing the speed 
of Railway intercourse, quite trifling, compared with a saving in the con- 
struction and maintenance of upwards of 58 miles of Railway, independently 
of the advantages already alluded to. With respect to the communication 
between the different cities and towns, exclusive of Dublin, as, for example, 
that between Limerick and Waterford, Limerick and Cork, and Cork and 
Waterford, the respective distances would be the same whether the central 
or Kilkenny system were adopted, but, by adopting the former, the distance 
from Kilkenny to any of those places would be materially increased. This, 
however, we consider to be a matter of minor importance, as it is not 
necessary, for the general benefit, that Kilkenny should be a thoroughfare 

If the branch from the Kilkenny Line to Limerick were to start from Ballysax, beyond the 
Lurragh of Kildare, at the distance of 2[) miles from Dublin, its length would be diminished by about 
10 miles, but the distance between Dublin and Limerick would be increased by one mile. 

G 



Part I. 



Atlas, Map No. 1. 
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Fam I. to any of those places, and a good Railway communication with Dublin is as 
much as it can reasonably require. 

Another branch connected with the Kilkenny Railroad, 44 miles in length, 
was surveyed from Carlow to Wexford, but on examining the returns from 
the towns of Wexford, Enniscorthy, and Newtownbarry, through which it 
was to pass, it does not appear that at present thei’e is sufficient traffic either 
in passengers or goods from these towns towards Dublin, to warrant the 
expenditure of so large a sum as would be required for its construction. 

Should the country at a future period show resources sufficient to justify 
the establishment of a Railway between Wexford and Dublin, it is possible 
that the best line will not be found to pass through Carlow, but along the 
coast to Arklow, and thence through the county of Wicklow to Dublin. 

Already a project is in contemplation for an extension of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway to Bray, and a detailed survey has been made, with 
estimates which appear to justify its being undertaken as an isolated measure; 
of course any prospect of still further extension would render it more valuable. 

We have reason to know that between Bray and Wicklow there are no 
material difficulties. Beyond this point the country has not yet been 
sufficiently explored, and although immediately to the south of Wicklow 
it presents an unfavorable aspect, as compared with others, a line in this 
direction to Wexford may hereafter be found worthy of consideration. At 
present we cannot recommend such a measure, and we have merely alluded 
to it to remove the impression that the valleys of the Barrow and Slaney 
present the only line available for Railway communication between Wexford, 
and Enniscorthy, with Dublin. 

We have yet to notice the proposed Railway from Limerick to Water- 
ford, which was one of the earliest, if not the first, that was contemplated 
in Ireland, after the commencement of that from Liverpool to Manchester, 
and which w'as favorably reported on by all the Engineers consulted, and 
has been a favorite object of speculation for the south of Ireland. 

Atlas, Maps 3, 4. By reference to our Passenger and Traffic Maps it will be seen, that 
between Limerick and Clonmel, the present intercourse is comparatively 
trifling; but the known resources of the country are so considerable, that 
rational expectations might be entertained of a favorable result from a 
Railway, which would open a direct communication from the counties of 
Clare, Kerry, Limei’ick, and Tipperary, to the markets of Bristol, the 
south of England generally, and to London. 

Still we cannot admit, that if abandoned to its own local resources, this 
Railway, would yield profits sufficient to remunerate a Company for its 
construction. But blended, as we propose that it should be, with the general 
lines of intercommunication between Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, 
we conceive that the expense of the connecting branch, 13 miles in length, 
between Donaghill and Marhill, already alluded to, will be considered as a 
minor consideration, when compared with the advantage which the country 
must derive from the completion of a direct Railway communication, between 
Limerick and Waterford. 

We next proceed to the consideration of the lines of Railwmy towmrds the 
north, which have been laid out under our direction, as well as of those which 
have been surveyed at the expense of Joint Stock Companies, or private 
parties. 

In looking from Dublin towards the north, the leading object for consider- 
ation is the connexion of Belfast and Londonderry with that city. 

Atlas, Map No. 5. In these directions both the physical and geological structure of the country 
present many difficulties which do not occur in the southern lines. By 
reference to the Geological Map, it will be seen, that the limestone district 
always so favorable for the construction of roads, or Railways, is bounded on 
the north by the Rivers Blackwater and Boyne, extending from Kells by 
Navan to Drogheda, and that the greater portion of the country to the north 
of that line, whether coastwise or inland, in the direction of Belfast, is com- 
posed of transition slate rocks, or of crystalline granite or greenstone, and the 
whole country is either hilly or mountainous. The direction of the ridges, as 
indicated by the courses of the rivers, being usually south-east, directly 
crosses the desired lines of communication, and the general character of the 
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country, with the exception of the Mourne, Slieveg-ullion, and Carlingford PAHt t. 
Mountains, situated in the counties of Down, Aimagh, and Louth, presents an ^ 

uninterrupted succession of round or elongated hills, having steep acclivities, 
the naiTOW valleys interposed between them being occupied either by small 
lakes, bogs, or by moory or wet land. 

Previously to the appointment of this Commission, Acts of Parliament had 
been obtained for constructing a line of Railway coastwise from Dublin to 
Drogheda, and also inland from Belfast, by Lisburn and Lurgan, to Armagh ; 
surveys had also been made from Drogheda, in continuation of the coast line 
by Dundalk to Newry, and thence parallel to the Newry Canal to Portadown, 
where it joined the Belfast and Armagh Line. ’ 

Surveys, independent of the foregoing, were also made, to connect Dublin 
with Armagh, by an inland line crossing the Boyne nearly midway between 
Drogheda and Navan, and continuing thence by Ardee and Castleblaney to 
Armagh. 

Several other surveys, though of a less important character, bad likewise 
been made, to connect inland towns with the coast, the greater number of 
which were intended for tram roads to be worked by horses. 

One of these latter surveys extended from Drogheda to Longford, passing 
throughthetowns of Navan and Kells; asecondfrora Dundalk to Cavan, passing 
through Castleblaney and Cootehill ; and a third from Portrush, on the north 
coast of the county of Antrim, to Armagh, passing through the towns of 
Coleraine and Kilrea, and skirting the western shore of Lough Neagh. 

Having the whole of these surveys before us, and weighing the physical 
difficulties to be overcome in traversing the slate district, north of the rivers 
Blackwater and Boyne, whether on the coast or inland, as represented in 
the several sections which have been submitted to us, we directed Mr. 

Macneill, Civil Engineer, to examine the country between Dublin and 
Armagh, passing through the towns of Navan, Carrickmacross, and Castle- 
blaney, and also from Dublin to Enniskillen, passing through the towns of 
Navan, Kells, Virginia, and Cavan, with a view to ascertain whether the 
country admitted of the construction of lines of Railway in those directions, 
without requiring any very heavy embankments, deep cuttings, or consi- 
derable bridge works. 

Mr. Macneill’s preliminary Report having been favoi-able, we directed him 
to commence the necessary surveys, which he effected in a very satisfactory 
manner, and with unusual expedition, owing to the facilities afforded by the 
Ordnance Plans on the six inch scale, which had at that period been pub- 
lished, embracing the whole of the counties through which the surveys were 
made, with the exception of parts of Dublin and Meath, of which traces from 
the manuscript plans were immediately supplied by Colonel Colby. 

When completed, we found that the surveys and sections were so fiivorable, 
as compared with those which had previously been made, that on mature 
consideration, it appeared to us advisable to adopt them as the main lines for 
internal communication to the north and north-west of Ireland. It is to be 
observed, that Mr. MacneilPs Suiwey in the direction of Belfast, extends no 
further than Armagh, between which point and Belfast a Railroad is now in 
progress, and for which, as already mentioned, an Act of Parliament had 
been_ obtained previously to the appointment of our Commission. Though 
the line is not as perfect as it might have been made, we determined to adopt 
3t as the continuation of our line from Armagh to Belfast. 

In the first series of sections presented to us by Mr. Macneill, he has 
followed, as Mr. Vignoles also had done, the principle usually adopted in 
England, of endeavouring by means of excavation aird embairkment, to 
approach as nearly as practicable to a horizontal line, to have the summits • 
as few and as low as possible, to rise progressively from the lowest to the 
highest point, and unless under peculiar circumstances, to admit of no gradient 
beyond a certain limit, and in this case, none which exceeded 1 foot in 308. 

This limitation of gradients, or inclined planes, considered with .reference 
to the anticipated i-evenue, was found inadmissible ; the line was, therefore, 
regraded, and the limit fixed at ifoot in 180; in consequence of which altera- 
tion, a considerable reduction has been made in the Estimates, amounting ki 
the line from Armagh to Dublin, to the sum of £240,000.* 

By reference to the Map, it will be seen that the first twenty-eight miles, pians, Index Map, 
* For detail, see Mr. Macneill’s Report and Estimate, Appendix A, No. 4. 

G 2 
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Part I. namely, from Dublin to Navan, are common to both the Armagh and 

— Enniskillen Lines; at Navan they diverge — that to Belfast taking a north 

course, passing near to Carrickmacross, and through Castleblaney to 
Armagh; the distance between Navan and Armagh being 57i miles, and the 
total distance from Dublin to Armagh, 851 miles. 

Between Dublin and Navan, where the line crosses the limestone countiy, 
the gradients are better, and the average cost per mile will be £4,200 less than 
where it passes through the slate country already described, which extends 
nearly for the whole distance from Navan to Armagh.* 

The north-west, or Enniskillen Line, on diverging from the Armagh Line 
at Navan, has been laid out in the valley of the river Blackwater, passing 

through Kells and Virginia. As far as Kells the country is unusually 

favorable, but between that point and Cavan, and from thence to Newtown- 
Butler, in the county Fermanagh, the cost of forming will be considerable, 
owing to the hilly character of the slate district. Beyond Newtown-Butler 
the line passes through the flat countiy skirting the north-eastern margin of 
Upper Lough Erne. In such a locality, the gradients, as might be expected, 
are excellent, and the cost is proportionally reduced. 

The town of Enniskillen, situated between Upper and Lower Lough Erne, 
may be considered as a central station, towards which both passengers and 
commercial traffic may be expected to converge for a considerable circuit, 
including the important towns of Londonderry, Letterkenny, Strabane, 
Omagh, Donegal, Ballyshannon, and Sligo, and hence, for the present, it is 
considered to be the most suitable point for the termination of the noi’th- 
western Railway. At a future period, it is probable that a Railway may be 
constructed from Londonderiy to Enniskillen, passing through the towns of 
Strabane, Newtown-Stewart, and Omagh; and a preliminary Survey for a 
line through those places has been submitted to us by a veiy respectable body 
of gentlemen interested in the improvements of the adjoining districts of the 
counties of Donegal, Derry, and Tyrone ; but we arc satisfied, that for some 
time to come the expected intercourse through the country w'ould not be 
sufficient to warrant the commencement of this Railway. 

In forming a comparison of the advantage which the lines to the north and 
north-west of Ireland, recommended by us, possess over the others to which 
we have alluded, there is only one which traverses the interior of the country 
to which we think it necessary to refer, namely, that from Dublin to Armagh, 
passing through Ardee and Castleblaney, already mentioned. 

For general purposes this line would not be favorable to the views adopted 
by us ; it is not sufiRciently near the coast to be used for connecting the 
important commercial towns of Newry and Dundalk with Dublin; and on 
the other hand it does not strike far enough into the interior to render any 
portion of it suitable for a main line to the north-west. 

In an engineering point of view it is likewise inferior, inasmuch as it is 
proposed to cross the river Boyne by an embankment about 460 yards in 
length, the greater portion of which, as shown by the section, would exceed 
100 feet in height; while the line which we propose ci’osses the river above 
Navan, by an embankment of 260 yards in length, and at an average height 
of but 33 feet ; and likewise between Castleblaney and Armagh, the line 
is not so advantageous either in length or gradients as that laid out 
under our direction. 

Atlas, Map No. 1 . In respect to the Coast Line, which has been surveyed from Drogheda by 
Dundalk to Newi-y, we have to observe, that it may be considered altogether 
in the light of a speculation which has no reference to the internal commercial 
traffic of the country, but as one which will afford a desirable facility for 
passenger intercourse between the important commercial towns which it is 
intended to connect; but unfortunately the range of the Carlingford Mountains, 
which is interposed between Dundalk and Newry, presents an insurmountable 
obstacle to the construction of a direct line of Railway between those points ; 
and, in consequence, a survey has been made, skirting the base of the 
mountains along the northern verge of the Bay of Dundalk, which, passing 
round by Carlingford, continues along the southern margin of Carlingford 
Lough to Newry, and thence nearly in a straight line to Portadown. 

We have not thought it necessary to make any particular investigations in 
respect to the probability of the success of this line ; but if the data which 

* In the neighbourhood of Carrickmacross the line passes for a few miles through an insulated tract 
oflimestone. 
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have been put forward by its projectors be correct, we are rather disposed to Paet L 
think that as soon as the coast Railroad from Dublin to Drogheda shall have 
been completed, the prolongation to Dundalk, and thence eventually to 
Newiy might be desirable, but we do not offer any opinion as to the pro- 
bability of its becoming a remunerative speculation. It is to be observed, 
that the towns of Dundalk and Newry already possess considerable trade 
with England and Scotland, and particularly with Liverpool and Glasgow, 
to which ports the merchants transmit the produce of the districts situated 
immediately to the westward, and receive in return merchandise to supply 
the wants of the people. This direct marine traffic will not be affected by the 
construction either of the Coast Railway or that of the interior recommended 
by us. The agricultural produce will still pursue its natural course to the 
nearest port on the coast, from whence it is now transmitted with cheapness 
and rapidity to the best markets of Great Britain, by means of large and 
powerful steam vessels. 

In respect to Railway communications from Dublin, westward, towards 
Sligo and Galway, we have not thought it necessary, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to make any special investigation ; but surveys and sections Atlas, Map No. I. 
have been submitted to us of a proposed line of Railway from Dublin, in a 
western direction, to Mullingar, and thence, in a north-western direction, by 
Longford and Carrick-on-Shannon to Sligo. A line has also been laid out 
in a western direction, from Mullingar, by Athlone, Ballinasloe, and 



Loughrea, to Galway. 

These Lines which, for their entire length, pass through the limestone 
country, present no very important obstacles, at least none which could not 
be avoided in the execution ; so that we have no doubt that the Railways 
might be completed at an average cost of about £8,000 per mile for a single 
line of rails.* 



On looking to the Map of Ireland, we find that the lines of the Grand and 
Royal Canals, two of the most perfect still-water navigations in the British 
empire, and on which thei-e is at present a very considerable traffic, both in 
merchandise and passengers, extend fi’om Dublin to the westward ; the 
Royal Canal, by Mullingar and Ballymahon, to Tarmonbarry, on the river 
Shannon, with a branch to Longford; and the Grand Canal, by Philipstown 
and Tullamore, to the Shannon, near Banagher, with a branch to Kilbeggan, 
and a prolongation on the western side of the Shannon, from Banagher to 
Ballinasloe, in the county of Galway. 

The line of the proposed Railroadfrom Dublin to Sligo, runs parallel to the 
Royal Canal, and passes through the same towns, namely, Mullingar and 
Longford, and that from Mullingar to Galway passes near to Kilbeggan 
through Athlone and Ballinasloe, ail of which are connected with the Grand 
Canal. Under these circumstances, it is evident that the proposed Railroads 
could not succeed unless by withdrawing the whole, or a considerable portion 
of the traffic of these valuable canals ; and when it is considered, that a boat, 



Atlas, Map No. I. 



drawn by one horse, usually contains 50 tons of flour, grain, or other agri- 
cultural produce, it is more than probable that the rapidity of transport 
afforded by a Railway would not be sufficient to induce the transfer of the 
commerce of the Canal to the Railway, and particularly, as in the event of 
such opposition the Canal Company 'would, no doubt, reduce their tolls to 
the lowest scale. But supposing it should have the effect of transferring the 
trade, we could not recommend that these canals, on which so large a sum 
of money has been expended, should be sacrificed or injured for the 
purpose of promoting a doubtful speculation. 

We are aware that in England this consideration has rrot been deemed 
sufficient to prevent the adoption of Railways between large commercial 
•towns which commence and terminate at the same points with existing 
navigations, as in the case of the Railway from Liverpool to Manchester. 
But such policy is not suitable to Ireland, where internal traffic is com- 
paratively trifling, and where commercial enterprise has hitherto made so 
little progress; and consequently, in those localities where Navigations have 
been completed on a large scale, and in a superior manner, at the^ cost of 
more than three millions, it appears to us to be injurious to the best interests 



* The entire distance from Dublin, by Mullingar, to Galway is 133 miles, and from Mullingar to 
Sligo is 80 miles, making a total of 213, which at an average cost of £8,000 per mile, would give 
a gross amount of £1,704,000 as the entire cost, or if a double line of rails were used, of £2,130,000. 
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of the country to promote other speculations having- a tendency to injure or 
destroy them. Hence, in suggesting- lines for Railway communication, we 
have endeavoured, as far as local circumstances would permit, to adopt those 
which would open districts beyond the influence of existing Navigations. 

In respect to passengers it is to be observed, that the fly-boat sykem 
has been introduced on the Grand and Royal Canals, and that at this 
moment passage boats travelling at the rate of seven miles an hour, pass and 
repass daily between Dublin and Mullingar on the Royal, and between 
Dublin and Shannon Harbour and Athy on the Grand Canal, and all the 
other important stations on both canals. But in respect to this species of 
traffic, we must observe, that as far as passengers are concerned, we con- 
ceive that the canals would not be materially, if at all injured, were the 
system of passage boats altogether abandoned. 

We have ascertained from returns procured from the Royal Canal, that 
although the income derived from passengers is considerable, the direct 
expenditure connected with them is so great, as to absorb above seven- 
eighths of the receipts ; and if to the direct expenditure be added the cost of 
repairing the injury which the canal banks sustain from the wave, created 
by the rapidity pf the fly passage boats, and the increased number of lock- 
keepers and assistants who are employed to attend them at night, as well as 
by day, we are of opinion, that on the whole, the Company derives no profit 
from the passengers ; and in dry seasons the commercial trade is inconve- 
nienced and injured by the quantity of water drawn from the summit level 
by the ascent and descent of the passage boats through the locks. 

From the foregoing, it would aj5pear, that were a Railway made from 
Dublin to Mullingar, branching from the Main Southern Line, near Celbridge, 
it must depend almost entirely on passenger trafiic for its support. This 
branch would be about 38| miles in length, and would cost about £310,000. 
In order to determine whether or not there is any probability of a successful- 
result from this branch, arising from passenger ti-affic alone, we have ascer- 
tained as far as was practicable, the number of passengers which at present 
leave Dublin weekly, and travel by the road or by the canal, towards Galway 
and Sligo, by Kinnegad and Mullingar, and the result has not been favorable 
to the undertaking. 

By means of the Royal Canal passage boats, the public is at present 
^pplied with a convenient and very cheap mode of conveyance between 
Dublin and Mullingar, and though tne journey is performed somewhat more 
rapidly by the coaches than by the fast or fly boats, still the number of 
passengers is greater by the canal than by the road ; it further appears, that 
by the canal the number of passengers travelling by the slow night boat 
which goes at the rate of 4 miles an hour, is greater than by the comparatively 
swiit day boat which travels at the rate of 7 miles per hour, in the propor- 
tion of 13 to 7. On investigating the cause of this difference, we find that the 
fare by the night boate amounts on an average of the first and second cabin to 
la. per mile, while by the fly (day) boats it is \\d. per mile, and by the coach 
3a. per mile ; hence, it appears, that cheapness and not rapidity is the chief 
object with the majority^ of passengers between Dublin and Mullingar; and 
as the present fare per mile by the night boats, on an average of the first and 
sewnd cabin, is Id. per mile, and the proposed average by the Railway is 
^ reason to conclude that the formation of a Railway in 

this direction, will not materially increase the number of travellers of the class 
which now travel by the slow passage boats. 

In respect to the passengers by the road, it is to be observed, that the 
greater number travel from Galway and Sligo ; and as the coaches require 
about 15 hours to perform the journey from Dublin to those places, it is not 
probable that travelling by a Railway for a small portion of the distance, and 
which would only reduce the time from 15 to 12 hours, assuming that the 
Railway and coaches were to act in perfect concert, would cause any con- 
siderable increase in the number of passengers on those lines. 

41 , place the matter in the clearest point of view, we may refer to 

the Fassenpr Traffic Table for this line, given in page 28, which has 
been calculated on the same principle, and from data procured under 
tbe same arrangements as those for the great Southern and Northern 
innes; and having made all the allowances for an expected increase 
o passengers which the peculiar circumstances of the district would 
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admit of, we find that 272 is the gross equivalent number which can 
be expected to travel on every mile of Railway between Celbridge and 
Mullingar, supposing that the canal passage boats were abandoned, which 
is very doubtful, at least in respect to the night boats. The case will then 
stand thus : — 

No. of Miles Days Equiyaleat No. Gross Income 

Passengers. ‘ ' per annum. per annum. 

272 X 38J X 365 = 3,845,640, at l^d., = £20,019 7s. 6d. 

To enable us to determine whether or not the above income will 
suffice for working the road and leave a surplus towards paying the 
interest of the capital to be expended, we must refer to page 60, 
Pai-t II. of our Report, in which the estimated annual cost of each 
Locomotive Engine, together with • the proportionate allowance per mile, 
to cover the wear and tear of the Railway attendants, &c., is fully 
detailed. 

To afford the public the same accommodation which it possesses at 
present, two locomotive engines, at least, will be required, which, 
including the wear and tear, &c., will cause an annual expenditure 
amounting to £16,421 17.s. 6d. If we deduct this sum from £20,019 7.«. 6d., 
the expected amount of income, we have a surplus balance of £4,597 10s. 
towards repaying the interest on an expenditure of £310,000 — a result 
which must be considered fatal to the speculation. 

On examining a prospectus which has been published for a proposed 
Great Central Irish Railway, to extend from Dublin, by Mullingar, 
to Athlone, with branches to Longford and Kells, a total of 132 statute miles, 
the estimated cost amounts to £8,600 per mile, and £1,175,000 for the 
whole. 

The amount of I’evenue expected to arise from the transport of passengers 
and mei'chandise on this line, is calculated at £297,950 per annum, equal on 
an average to £2,161 per mile. 

If we select the portion which extends between Dublin and Mullingar, it 
will, doubtless, be considered as that from which the best return may be 
expected ; and, consequently, in considering this line, according to the 
data afforded by the prospectus, we cannot err in calculating on the 
average of £2,151 per mile, and which, for 38.1 miles, the length of the 
proposed branch from the Southern Main Trunk Line to Mullingar, would 
form a gross income of £83,361 per annum, which is rather more than 
four times the amount of our calculated income, on the same line, arising from 
the conveyance of passengers and small parcels alone ; and as we have shown 
that the Royal Canal could, at all times, convey agricultural produce and 
heavy merchandize cheaper than any Railw^ay, w*e are decidedly of opinion, 
that the amount of expected income set forth in the prospectus, is quite 
fallacious. 

In concluding the consideration of the subject of proposed Railways in 
Ireland, we think it right to advert to the only Railway that has as yet 
been executed, namely, that between Dublin and Kingstown, an undertaking 
which from its peculiar position and resources, has been attended with 
considerable success. But this success must not be assumed as a criterion 
on which to form a judgment as to the probable advantage to be derived 
from other Railway speculations in this country. 

As a w'ork of art and arrangement, many useful lessons have been 
acquired in the construction and the working of the Dublin and Kings- 
stown Railway. The directing and managing Officers' have shown a 
liberal and inquiring spirit ; whatever errors may have been committed 
are attributable solely to the universal 'V'ant of experience in these novel 
establishments ; and the Company is still only feeling its way towards 
correct principles, which may yet require many trials and efforts to 
establish. At the same time the most creditable regularity and system 
prevails throughout the establishment, and several improvements have been 
made, the credit of which is wholly due to the ingenuity of the executive 
officers, and which, we are happy to think, exhibit Irish talent and exertion 
in a very favorable light. 
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PART II. 



Past II. Inquiry into the Probable Return on the -Capital which -would be required 
TO Construct and Work the Proposed Lines. 

1. EXAMINATION OF THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF RAILWAYS. 

It is only a few years since Railways, intended for general traffic, have 
been introduced, and from that time to the present, continual changes have 
been made in the modes and form of construction, and these changes and 
ameliorations are still in progress. 

Form of Rail . — The rail itself has passed through an innumerable variety of 
shapes, both transversely and longitudinally ; the form of the chair in which it 
rests has been equally varied ; the modes of fixing the rail to the chair, and 
the chair to its support, have also been subject to continual change ; again the 
supports for the chairs are in some cases stone-blocks, in some wood ; this wood 
is sometimes laid transversely, and sometimes longitudinally. The joints of the 
rails have been made, in some cases, what is called half-lapped, in others 
scarfed, and again plain butting joints ; and so on in various particulars con- 
nected with the principles of construction. It may be observed that these 
different principles have not merely been adopted in different Railways, or in 
different parts of the same line, but the same parts of the same line have been 
relaid and replaced by new rails ; the distance of the blocks have been varied 
from three to four feet, or five feet, and rails of greater strength substituted 
accordingly. These uncertainties have led to enormous expenses, and have 
greatly depreciated the value of some lines of very extensive traffic, while 
they have entirely absorbed the income of others. It would, therefore, have 
been veiy gratifying to us, if, by an impartial examination of the different 
modes that have been adopted, or by the information we have had the means 
of obtaining from the Directors of Railways and their engineers, we could 
have been able to recommend some particular principle of forming the road 
that would insure permanency and durability, and thereby save to ne-vv 
Companies the ruinous expense to which we have alluded. 

But although an obvious improvement is going forward in this particular 
branch of Railway practice, we feel that so much is still requisite to be 
accomplished, that no one principle at present employed can be confidently 
recommended by us for general and final adoption. 

Mode of Laying . — The question whether stone-blocks or wooden longitu- 
dinal sleepers present the greater advantage, is one on which opinion is 
greatly divided, and which, we conceive, ought to be left open to the pro- 
prietors of such works. Large stone-blocks and heavy rails, supported at 
greater intervals than was originally adopted, are now, we believe, almost 
universally admitted to be more economical than lighter rails with shorter 
bearings. But the question whether these are preferable to wooden longitu- 
dinal sleepers, is at present unanswered, and perhaps unanswerable, till the 
latter have been submitted to the test of some years’ experience. In Ireland, 
stone is plentiful and cheap, and would probably be preferred, and thereby 
produce a great demand for native labour. 

On the Breadth of Way . — It will not be necessary for us to advance many 
arguments to prove the advantages of one uniform bearing distance or breadth 
of way on the different lines of Railway, which are intended to form a general 
system ; for, if this be not enforced, great and serious impediments must arise 
when these lines join or intersect each other, while the great advantage of dif- 
ferent Railway carriages and their several parts being applicable to any new 
line would be thereby sacrificed. Facility of transport is the great principle of 
Railway practice, and if passengers or goods, after travelling 50 or 60 miles, 
arrive at a line of communication having a different breadth of way, a gene- 
I’al unloading and reloading must be had recourse to, occasioning inconvenience 
to passengers, probable damage to merchandise, and certain delay to both. 
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In the novelty of this mode of intercourse in England, this important point Part II. 
has been overlooked in the several Railway Bills which have passed the 
Legislature, and much inconvenience is in consequence anticipated to arise 
both by English engineers and Railway proprietors. 

It is therefore very desirable, in a country like Ireland, at present almost 
untouched by these works, that some uniform standard distance for the rails 
should be adopted ; what that distance should be is a question of considerable 
importance, and has accordingly engaged our most diligent attention. We 
have endeavoured by obtaining the opinion of different eminent engineers, and 
weighing the several arguments they have advanced, to draw from them 
the conclusion most satisfactory to our own minds, as to the breadth we 
would recommend to be adopted in that country to which our inquiries are 
more particularly directed. 

On ordinary roads, the distance between the wheels is about four feet 
six inches, or five feet ; giving a breadth of beai’ing, which it is to be 
presumed has been found convenient ; and it is most probable that in the 
construction of the first locomotive Railway, the usual distance of the carriage 
wheels and lines were adopted, without any consideration whether that 
breadth was equally advantageous in the novel practice of locomotion. 

Recently, howevei*, the pi-opriety of adopting this breadth has been ques- 
tioned, and a marked innovation recommended, of extending the breadth to- 
seven feet. 

This must necessarily increase the first cost of engines and carriages, and 
also of cuttings and embankments ; but as the present distance between the 
double lines of way is limited, not by the bearing distance of the wheels, but 
by the breadth of the carriages and loads, we do not conceive that it would 
be necessary, although the bearing distance should be increased, to enlarge, to 
any serious amount, the dimensions of bridges, tunnels, or other expensive 
parts of the works. Let us see, then, what advantage may be expected to 
flow from this innovation. 

In the first place, it is clearly advantageous to reduce the friction on the 
axle, and the resistance on the rails, as much as possible, which, all other 
things being the same, will be inversely proportional to the diameter of the 
wheels. It is also advantageous to keep the centre of gravity of the load as 
low as possible, for, from the nature of the conical figure given to the bearing 
part of the wheel, the carriages are in a constant state of lateral oscillation, 
and the less the height of the centre of gravity, the less of this effect will be 
produced, the less also will be the wear and tear of the carriages, and the 
more easy and pleasant the motion to the passengers. 

From the nature of the locomotive engine, its power is so great in propor- 
tion to the friction it has to overcome, that it is capable of drawing a load 
which (even with a greatly increased breadth, as compared with common 
road carriages,) extends to a very considerable length, and in order to reduce 
this length as much as possible, it is necessary with the present breadth 
of way, to make the wheels run within the frame which supports the carriage ; 
the seats of the passengers are therefore placed above the periphery of the 
wheel; the load is thus disadvantageously raised, and in order not to increase 
the evil more than is actually necessary, the wheels are made proportionally 
small, .which causes a greater amount of friction than would be otherwise 
incurred, and gives a less power of overcoming the resistance of the rail. 

Now, these inconveniences may certainly be avoided, preserving the same 
carriage-room, (which, from its adoption on most lines, it is to be presumed 
IS found to be convenient,) by extenfong the breadth of bearing of the rails, 
so as to allow the wheels to run outside the frame, instead of running within it. 

This, with a slightly modified form of canfage, will admit the diameter of 
the wheels to be increased, thereby reducing the friction, and increasing the 
power to overcome the surface resistance, at the same time that the load 
Itself may be reduced in height, being, in this case, limited by the axle of 
the larger wheel, instead of the upper part of the periphery of the less wheel ; 
and with this reduction of height, the wear and tear will be reduced, and 
the smoothness and ease of the motion increased. Moreover, the force to 
be overcome being less, with the same load, we may, by retaining the power 
of the engine the same, carry a greater load than at present, with the same 
velocity ; or, by retaining the present load, carry it at a greater velocity, by 
increasing the diameter of the driving wheels of the engine ; or, if it be 
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P^T IL not desirable to increase the velocity, the speed of the piston might be 

~ reduced, which would be a great practical advantage ; or, lastly, preserving 

the same load and velocity, the power and weight of the engine may be 
made less; and, probably the one or the other of these arrangements would 
be adopted, according to the nature of the traffic on the road. 

Thus, in passenger and mail trains, it might be found desirable to increase 
the velocity, whereas in the carriage of heavy goods, mineral productions, &c., 
it would be most economical to increase the load. 

There is, however, one important point connected with this innovation which 
must not be overlooked, viz., that the whole of the advantages pointed out 
above apply only to horizontal lines. Now, generally, lines of Railway have 
various gradients or inclined planes, in ascending which, the load has to be 
raised in opposition to gravity, and the power necessary to effect this is 
frequently equal to, or exceeds that which is employed to overcome the 
friction, and will remain the same to whatever extent the friction is reduced. 

In order, therefore, to avail ourselves fully of the reduced friction, those 
planes which are not worked by assisting power require to be reduced in 
their slopes in the same proportion as the wheels are increased, or otherwise, 
that assisting power be applied on proportionally less slopes than according 
to the present practice. In other words, the power of the engine is employed 
in overcoming the friction of the load and in raising it up the several gradients, 
and what is gained by opening the rails and making the wheels run outside 
the frame, applies only to the former, the latter remaining the same as before ; 
and the advantage of the alteration would be over-rated if this circumstance 
were not taken into consideration. 

But, even with this deduction, the advantage is considerable, particularly as 
I’egards the convenience it would afford the engineer in disposing of the 
several parts of the engine gear of the locomotive, and there can be no doubt, 
in a new country, as regards Railways, that provision should be made for 
taking advantage of this improved practice, and for securing uniformity of 
breadth. The only question is, therefore, what that breadth should be ? The 
frames of the present carriages are about 6 feet in width ; without, therefore, 
interfering with the convenience of present coaches, or, by only contract- 
ing their breadth a very little, the wheels might be made to run outside the 
frame by increasing the present distance of the lines to 6 feet *2 inches. This 
would allow of wheels of 4 or 6 feet in diameter, which would reduce the 
amount of friction in the proportion of 10 to 7 : a greater distance, as 7 
feet, would allow, perhaps, wheels of 61 or 7 feet in diametei*, which would 
x’educe the friction by nearly one-half; but it is questionable whether the 
distance should be so far extended and enforced as a part of a general system, 
particularly when it is considered that the more the friction is reduced, the 
greater will be the proportional impediment presented by the gradients on 
the line. At present, on most lines in action, especially in the passenger 
trains, the load is seldom equal to the power of the engine, and this being 
the case, but little would be gained by reducing the resistance already inferior 
to the power by which it is to be overcome, except by allowing an increased 
speed on the line generally, and on the level planes in particular. 

With a full and overflowing traffic, there could be no doubt as to the advan- 
tage of employing the greatest breadth or distance of bearing which other 
practical considerations would render advisable; but it seems useless, or 
worse than useless, to incur a present expense, to pi'ovide a benefit of which 
it is scarcely probable that there will ever be the means of taking advantage. 
If it were possible to reduce the weight and power of the locomotive propor- 
tionally to the reduced friction, it might still be advisable to extend the breadth 
to 7 feet, and the diameter of the wheels to 61 or 7 feet, but this is imprac- 
ticable, in consequence of the force necessary to raise the load up the gradients, 
which part of the force, as already stated, is not diminished by the alterations; 
moreover, the smaller engines are not worked so economically as the larger. 

Considering, therefore, all these points, we think it advisable to recommend 
a uniform distance of Railway lines for Ireland, of 0 feet 2 inches, which 
will have the effect of greatly reducing the friction, while by lowering 
the centre of gravity of the load the present vibratory motion of the 
carriage will be greatly diminished, and, consequently also the wear and 
tear of both the carriages and of the line of way; advantages which, it is 
presumed, will be cheaply purchased by a small addition to the first outlay. 
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The Effect of Curves . — The most advantageous direction for a Railway, 

f )articularly one on which great velocities are adopted, is clearly a right 
ine ; but the nature of the country will seldom admit of this degree of pei’- 
fection in the construction, and it becomes, therefore, a question of considei’- 
able interest to ascertain the effect of curves on a line, both as regards the 
wear and tear of the engines and the safety of the passengers. 

Theoretically, there would be no disadvantage in curvatures, with wheels 
properly coned, provided the carriages ran on two wheels only — that the rails 
participated in the general curvature— that the curves were always passed 
with the same velocity, and the outer line of rails properly raised to 
equalise the pressure of the carriage upon it These are matters of easy 
calculation. In this case, the axle of a single pair of wheels would always be 
directed towai'ds the centre of the circle, ofwhich the curve is a part, and the 
outer line being adequately raised, the inclination of the engine and carriages 
would, be adjusted to the centrifugal force due to the velocity ; the same would 
talce place in carriages with 4 or 6 wheels, if the axles could adjust themselves, 
so that each might point to the centre of the curve. But this is not the case ; 
and there will, therefore, be a straining force, the effect of which must neces- 
sarily be to wear, and ultimately to destroy, the parts of the engine exposed 
to its action; and it is equally clear, that the less the radius of this curve is, 
the greater will be the effect ; but we believe it to be impossible to calculate 
the amount of it on any certain principle ; and we have, therefore, in this, as 
in other cases, had recourse to practice, and have endeavoured to ascertain, 
by inquiries made of different engineers, what has been the result observed on 
the several lines under their direction, in which such, curves occur. 

From the answers thus received, it does not appear that curves are so 
injurious to the working of a Railway as we might have anticipated, although 
it is clearly desirable to employ them as little as possible, and to form them, 
when necessary, of the largest practicable radius, consistent with proper 
economy in the first outlay; but we consider that it would be by no means 
safe for us to define any limits to the practice. One of the strongest cases we 
have met with, of what may be done practically on curves, is that furnished 
us by Peter Sinclair, Esq., to whom we have, on other occasions, been much 
indebted for valuable practical information.* 

To our inquiry on this subject, he replies as follows : — 

“ One curve upon this line (Bolton and Leigh) of a quarter of a mile radius, is probably every 
day taken in one direction, with ali the speed the engines can get upon their trains (30 miles per 
hour), especially when heavy, with the object of surmounting the short inclinations noticed in the 
list of gradients formerly sent, of 1 in 100, and 1 in 200. We have never had an accident resulting 
from this in a direct manner, though I have no doubt that our wheels and axles, and probably other 
parts of the engines and carriages have suffered materially from it. Several of our engines, I 
should notice, have now a third pair of wheels, which, of course, render sharp curves the more 
objectionable.” 

We might quote several other authorities, mostly tending to the same con- 
clusion. 

Absorbed Power in Locomotive Engines . — One of the first points to be 
considered in reference to the mechanical advantages of Railway communica- 
tion in comparison with canals and the usual road traffic, is the amount of 
power which must necessarily be expended before any force of traction can 
be communicated to the load. This expenditure, or absorption of power, far 
exceeds what would, in the first view of the question, appear at all probable. 
Few persons, perhaps, are aware, that the power absorbed in the largest of 
the engines at present employed on the Liverpool and Manchester line, in order 
to put the engine, &c., in a condition to move, and independently of any 
power applied to the motion of the load itself, amounts to about one-third of 
the whole power expended ; yet such is the case, and it will he seen, therefore, 
how essential it is to the success of any Railway undei-taking, with locomotive 
power, that a very great amount of goods and passengers should be con- 
veyed, and these not in small detached portions, but in large masses. 

In fact a large and abundant traffic is essentially necessary to the success of 
any Railway, undertaken as a matter of profitable speculation to its subscribers ; 
and although there are certainly cases, where a line is opening the resources 
of a country, in which a less amount of present revenue may be held sufficient, 

* Sec Mr. Sincldr’s letter on this and other subjects, Appendix A, No. 12. 
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Part II. yet it is proper that a full and satisfactory illustration should be given of the 
— great proportional increase of charge per ton per mile, which would necessarily 
be incurred in the case of a deficient or inconsiderable traffic. 

As part of the above statement may appear extraordinary, and as we believe 
that the subject has not been hitherto generally comprehended, it will be 
proper to point out the sources to which this absorption of power may 
be traced. These are : — 

1st, The friction of the engine gear, independently of any load. 

2nd, The friction of the wheels, axles, &c., of the locomotive itself. 

3rd, The friction of the wheels, axles, &c., of the tender. 

4th, The constant resisting pressure of the atmosphere to the motion of the 
pistons : all which retardations must necessarily be overcome before any 
remaining force can be made applicable to the traction of the load. 

We have not thought it advisable to introduce the numerical computations 
on this head into the body of the Report, but by referring to Note D, it will 
be seen that we may assume in general very nearly one-third of the whole 
steam power employed, as absorbed in what may be termed “ preparing to move 
a load,” and this is the same for great or for small loads ; the consequence is, 
as shown in the Note referred to, that the relative expenditure of steam power 
per ton per mile is nearly six times greater for a load of 10 tons, than for one 
of 100 tons, and so on in different proportions for other defective loads. The 
same relative increased expenditui-e is incurred for wages to the engineer, 
stoker, and other persons engaged in conducting the loads. The expense of 
wear and tear of the engine bears at least the same ratio, not to mention all the 
fixed expenses of direction, stations, gatekeepers, road-attendants, &c., which 
will obviously be increased in a still higher proportion. 

The question here, however, is merely the relative cost of working with 
different loads, which is reduced to a tabulated form, in the Note above 
quoted. 

By comparing the resulting expenses as exhibited in these Tables, which 
are wholly independent of original cost of construction, we have a convincing 
proof of the necessity of a large and uniform traffic in every undertaking of 
this kind, and the ruinous consequences which must follow from allowing 
rival lines, or such as shall divide between them the traffic, the whole of which 
is so essential, if even adequate, to the maintenance of either. It will indeed 
be obvious, when we speak of the actual expenses of maintenance and haulage, 
that these ai‘e very great ; and, therefore, in circumstances where one Railway 
might be a gi’eat national benefit, by the facilities it would afford to trade in 
the transfer of goods and general merchandise, and an important public 
convenience by the easy and expeditious mode of travelling it would insure, 
two such lines would almost as certainly lead to the unprofitable absorption of 
capital, and, for want ,of due remuneration, to an indifference and neglect of 
the important active duties which such establishments demand, so as 
ultimately to become, instead of a public benefit, an actual and unalterable 
nuisance. 

The effectof Gradients . — The term gradienthas been adopted to indicate those 
slight inclinations up which a load may be taken, although with a diminished 
velocity, without assisting power ; being thus distinguished from those steeper 
slopes, termed inclined planes, where assisting power, either stationary or 
motive, is intended to be used, according to the general practice of the road ; 
but these latter may still be ascended with small loads by the power of the 
single engine only, so that, in fact, there is no distinct limit between those 
slopes and the former; it will, however, be generally understood that a 
gradient is a slope of small inclination. 

If the power exerted by a locomotive engine were wholly applicable to the 
traction of the load, that traction being a determinate fraction of the weight 
moved, then in ascending a gradient whose inclination is expressed by a frac- 
tion represented by the height of the plane divided by its length, the engine 
power required for the ascending plane would be to that on the horizontal 
plane, as the sum of the two fractions (viz., that which expresses the angle 
of the plane, and that which represents the friction,) to that which expresses 
friction only. 

Thus, if, as is commonly the case, the friction and surface resistance is 
8 lbs. to the ton, or ^^th part of the load, then, in ascending a gradient of 
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the required force would be double that for the horizontal plane, and so Part II. 
on for any other proportions. But this is true only of the force of actual 
traction, and not of the power expended by the engine. 

To know the relative engine power requisite in these two cases, we must 
take into consideration the pai’t of that power which is necessary in order to put 
the engine itself into a condition to move, that is, the power requisite to overcome 
the friction of the engine gear, without a load ; the sui-face resistance, and the 
friction of its own axles and wheels, as well as those of its tender ; and lastly, 
the resistance or pressure of the atmosphere against which the pistons are 
constantly acting. 

These forces together, which must be all overcome by an expenditure of 
steam power, and a consequent consumption of fuel, before the surplus power 
can become applicable to traction, amount, as we have seen, to nearly one- 
third of the whole; and as this amount of absorbed power is the same either 
on a horizontal or on an inclined plane, the relative force or steam power 
requisite in the two cases, will be very different from that of the force necessary 
for traction only, and will vary very essentially according to the amount of the 
load the engine is employed in drawing, the dimensions of the engine itself, 
and the inclination of the plane. 

In order, therefore, to estimate correctly the effect of gradients on the 
expense of working a line of Railway, we must first inquire into the amount 
of steam power absorbed in overcoming the resistance to which we have 
referred. We have not thought it expedient to enter upon these several reduc- 
tions in the body of the Report, but by referring to Note E, the several results 
derived from them will be found arranged in a tabulated form. 

In the Note referred to, is shown the amount of duty which a first-rate 
locomotive engine is capable of performing on a horizontal plane ; our imme- 
diate object now is to show how much that performance will be reduced on 
the supposition of certain planes and gradients occurring on the line of way. 

We must observe, however, that these reductions will not affect in an equal 
degree the cases of minimum and maximum traffic ; because in the former the 
duty performed by the engine is not limited by its want of capability, but by a 
want of due employment; the effects we have traced, therefore, principally 
apply to cases of abundant traffic. By referring to the Note quoted 
it will be seen that the effect of a gradient in retarding the load, and 
therefore leading to an additional expenditure of steam power, varies with the 
amount of the load, the dimensions of the engine, and the degree of inclination. 

Taking a medium engine and gross loads of 100 tons and 50 tons, that is, 
including engine, tender, and waggons, it appears that the expenditure of 
steam powei‘, including the absorbed power, necessary to overcome a resis- 
tance of 5Bcth of the load is expressed by rs?th of the same, when the 
gross load amounts to 100 tons, and by ■g’^th w-hen that load is 60 tons. While, 
therefore, the power of traction is doubled in ascending a gradient of 1 in 280, 
the requisite steam power will only be increased about one-third with 100 tons, 
and by little more than one-fourth with 60 tons. 

It is important to attend to these facts where only a moderate traffic can be 
expected, as it will serve to show the impolicy of expending large sums in the 
formation of great excavations, embankments, &c., in cases of minimum or 
moderate traffic, although they might be perfectly justifiable where the traffic 
IS likely to be abundant. For, in the latter iirstance, not only do the gradients 
retard the speed, and thereby increase the expenditure of steam power, but 
they have a still more injurious effect by limiting the amount of load which the 
engine is capable of conveying ; it being obvious that a large load, yet such as 
the engine would be fully capable of drawiirg along a horizontal plane or 
medium gradient, might be altogether beyond its power on a plane of certain 
inclination. In such cases, therefore, a considerable expenditure might be 
advantageously incurred in the first outlay in reducing the gradients, which 
Would be altogether useless on a line where only a moderate traffic is to be 
expected. 

It will be seen in this Report, how essential it is to the success of a general 
Railway system in Ireland, that the cost of construction should be kept as 
low as possible ; and nothing will tend more towards that object, than carefully 
avoiding those expenses which ai-e sometimes incurred by aiming at a degree 
of perfection of which we are afterwards unable to avail ourselves, and which 
can only be repaid on a line of very extensive traffic. 
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Past II. 



2. COST or CONSTRUCTING AND MAINTAINING. 

Cost of Construction . — It is obvious that much of the success which will 
attend the profitable working of a Railway, depends on the first cost of its con- 
struction, of which it is difficult to form a very accurate estimate prior to 
undertaking the execution. Hitherto the estimates formed of such works, and 
“ proved,” as it is termed, before Parliament, are commonly very inadequate 
data on which to proceed ; the actual cost not unfrequently exceeding the 
sums thus “ proved” by many hundred thousands of pounds, and in one case, 
at least, by more than a million and a half. We allude here to the London 
and Birmingham Railway, the Directors of which line published, in January, 
1837, the following comparison, between their original Parliamentary estimate, 
and that then formed of the probable expense which would be incurred 
before the work is completed, independently of extra charges for extension 
of the original line, viz. : — ■ 

ESTIMATE of the Cost of the Railway to the Time of Completion, compared with the 
Parliamentary Estimate. 



Land and Compensation, 

Contract Works for forming the Road, 

Rails, Chairs, Blocks, Sleepers, and Incidental 1 
Charges, ) 

Stations and Carrying Department:— £ 

Buildings, I.o4,o2l 

Locomotive Engines, 100,215 

Carrit^e-s, Waggons, &c 153, .500 

General Charges : — 

Expenses of obtaining Act of Incor- \ ggtj 
poration, 5 ’ 

LawProceedings, includingexpenses ) 
of amended Acts, J 

Conveyancing, 53,800 

Engineering and Surveying, ......... 127,100 

Direction, 13,300 

Office Charges, Salaries to Secreta- 

Printing and Advertisements, 4,800 

Sundries, including travelling charges ) 

and all other e.xpenses, 3 ’ 



Euston extension, (including Passenger Station) .. 



Interest on Loans, . 



Total estimated cost,. . 



Present 

Estimated 

Cost. 


Parliamentary 

Estimate. 


Excess. 


£ 

.oOff.oOO 

2,146,068 

693,822 


250,000 

1,703,830 

366,977 


I 

256, .500 
442,238 
326,845 


408,236 


80,000 


328,236 


321,984 


99,191 


222,791 


•4,076,610 

255,722 


2,500,000 


1,576,630 


4, 3.32, .332 
144,262 


(signed,) 

R. CREED, (Secretaries 


i'4,476,594 


C. R. MOORSOM,^ 



The great difference between the actual and estimated cost, we believe, has 
led to the abandonment of very important canal works in England, after they 
had been partly executed, and such would undoubtedly be the case with 
Railways in Ireland, if such discrepancies were found to exist as those above 
alluded to ; an evil which it is above all things necessary to guard against. 

We have examined the estimates of the several Railways last year brought 
before Parliament, the number of which is forty-eight; their united length is 
1233 miles,-}' and their estimated cost £19,352,726 sterling, averaging £15,695 
per mile ; but, judging from the experience furnished by those already 
executed, the expense will scarcely fall short of £20,000 per mile. This may 
indeed be taken as the medium charge in England, although we have instances 
(exclusive of those lines in the vicinity of the metropolis, the cost of which is 
excessive) of differences of expense varying between £40,000 and £10,000 per 
mile, which latter sum is, perhaps, the least yet incurred in the construction of 

• We understand another estimate has since been made, which brings up this sum to four and a half 
millions. ■[• See Whishawe’s Analysis of Railways. 
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a- realty Railway foi* general traffic. We allude here to the 
Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, which, we are informed, has been executed 
for that sum ; at present, however, only about half the length is laid with a 
double line of rails. We learn also that the Wigan Line of 7 miles, was 
executed at a like cost. 

The great difference between £40,000 per mile, and £10,000 per mile, 
(within which limits in the cost of construction, most of the lines at present 
projected will probably fall,) has naturally led us to inquire into the causes of 
such disproportion, and we have, in most instances, traced it to some one or 
more of the following circumstances : — 

1st. To excessive Parliamentary expenses, incurred during one, two, or 
more sessions, in obtaining a Bill ; this cause of expense arises out of com- 
petition between opposing lines, which is sometimes real, but more frequently 
fictitious, and is instituted by interested pai'ties, not, perhaps, in their own 
names, but in those of the landowners, whose interest should I’ather lead them 
to promote the undertaking. In many cases, this charge alone, even in very 
long lines, has exceeded £1000 per mile. 

2nd. To the enormous demands for compensation by proprietors, through, 
or near to whose land the proposed line passes, and wfio withhold their assent, 
till purchased by the Company on the most ruinous conditions. We have 
instances in which this species of extortion amounts to £10,000 per mile. 

3rd. Extravagant expenses are frequently incurred by Companies pushing 
the termini of their lines too far into the centre of towns, and in carrying their 
lines through towns ; in order to effect which it becomes necessary to pur- 
chase much valuable property. 

4th. We have reason to believe that engineers in general have incurred 
heavy and sometimes ruinous expenses, in order to render their lines mechani- 
cally as perfect as possible, without duly considering whether the advantages 
thus obtained will compensate for the expenditure requisite to produce them. 

That level and straight lines are desirable for Railroads, no one will dispute ; 
but every advantage has its value, and may be purchased too dearly. We 
are convinced, that by admitting a certain degree of undulation, accommodated 
to the natural inequalities of the ground, very large savings might have been 
effected in many existing lines, without introducing any serious impediments 
to their working properties. 

We may observe also, that by thus i-educing the depth of cuttings and the 
height of embankments, many of those unforeseen and contingent expenses, 
which so frequently cause the actual cost of construction so much to exceed 
the estimated cost, would fall within much narrower limits ; for it is in these 
heavy parts of the work that such contingent expenses most commonly occur. 

6th. Another source of extravagant expenditure arises from the haste with 
which these works are frequently pushed forward ; which is such, in many 
cases, as to require day and night work, and many other heavy extra charges. 

6th. Short lines are frequently rendered expensive by their requiring a 
greater proportional number of stations, warehouses, workshops, and other 
establishments ; these always forming a lai’ge item in the general cost of 
construction. 

7th. The nature of the country frequently presents difficulties, only to be 
overcome by an expenditure in the formation of tunnels, cuttings, embank- 
ments, bi’idges, &c., so immense, as in many cases not to be justified by any 
well founded calculation of income to be derived from the expected traffic on 
the line ; for this must also be immense in proportion, in order to return to 
the proprietors a remunerating profit. 

We have no hesitation in stating, that if these great and absorbing expenses 
cannot be avoided in Ireland, there is but little prospect of a general Railway 
system being attended with either private or national advantage. 

It has been seen, however, that we have an instance of an English 
Railway executed in the best manner, having appointments of the first 
oi-der, and supplied, through half its extent, with a double line of rails, 
which has cost only £10,000 per mile; and we have no doubt that this may 
be done in Ireland. But that it may be so generally, it will be requisite that 
some provision should be made by the Legislature for reducing the great 
expenses hitherto commonly incurred in obtaining Railway Bills. 

It is much to be desired that the Ir-ish proprietors, looking to the great 
importance of a general Railway system, and to their own permanent interest, 
will be moderate in their demands for land and compensation ; but as we 
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Part II. can hardly expect that feeling; to prevail in every instance, it must, we con- 
— ceive, be provided by some legislative enactment, that a just and reasonable 
compensation only shall be granted (see Appendix No. II.). The utmost 
economy must also be observed in conducting the works ; no unnecessary 
expense must be admitted for the mere attainment of an ideal perfection; 
single lines of way must be adopted, till increasing traffic shall call for an 
increased accommodation, and all lines presenting great natural impediments 
must be laid aside. 

All these conditions being complied with, we have no doubt that in Ireland 
£10,U00 or i’2,000 per mile may be generally made to cover all the charges 
of construction and appointments, and, assuming these sums, we have 
endeavoured, in a subsequent page, to ascertain what must be the amount 
of daily traffic requisite to bear the expenses of working and maintaining, 
so as to yield a fair remunerating return to the proprietors. 

But it is proper to observe in this place, that m order _that_ the cost of 
construction may fall within these limits, considerable modifications must be 
made in the gradients exhibited on our engraved sections. These lines were 
laid down by Mr. Vignoles and Mr. Macneill, before the Traffic returns were 
completed; their attention, therefore, was directed to one object only, 
that of making the lines as nearly perfect in a mechanical point of view as 
possible. When, however, our traffic returns were formed, it was found 
that unless considerable reduction could be effected in the cost of con- 
struction, all thoughts of a general Railway system in Ireland must be 
abandoned. 

A careful examination of the lines and estimates was accordingly under- 
taken by us, and we thus ascertained, that by a very inconsiderable loss of 
mechanical power, and without in any respect interfering with the working 
capabilities of the lines, that is to say, without the introduction of any 
gradient, exceeding the limit in the original sections, (of 1 6 feet to the mile) a 
saving of nearly a million sterling might be effected in the construction of the 
south and south-western lines only, and a very considerable one on the 
northern lines. 

Having, in consequence, made our views known to Mr. Vignoles and 
Mr. Macneill, they furnished, at our request, a second set of estimates, 
corresponding to a new order of gradients, more consistent with our antici- 
pated return ; these show a much greater reduction, the particulars of which 
are given in their Reports, (see Appendix A, No. 1, and No. 4.) 

We have not, however, thought it necessary to engrave these new 
gradients, except on the diagram sections, because we cannot help thinking 
that in estimating* the saving at £1,750,000, they give rather an exaggerated 
idea of the degree to which the principle of reduction might be carried, par- 
ticularly as regards the Southern Line. In truth, the ultimate determination 
of the gradients of a line, which ought always to have reference to the 
anticipated traffic upon it, must be considered as forming a part of the 
detail operations, as in fact they generally do, for we believe very few 
existing lines have been formed without considerable deviations in this respect 
from the Parliamentary Sections. 

In order to determine the most appi'opriate scale of gradients in any case, 
some principle must be established for estimating the mechanical impediments 
which these planes present ; a subject on which engineers are by no means 
agreed. One reckons, that to ascend twenty feet, whatever may be the slope, 
is equivalent to lengthening the line one mile ; while another asserts that such 
ascent leads to no mechanical loss; because “ what is lost m ascending is 
gained by descending.” Others again take an intermediate position, and 
make the loss depend not only on the total ascent, but on the degree of incli- 
nation, and on the amount of the load. 

We have therefore thought it right to give our attention to this question, 
and our remarks on the subject will be found in Note E, already referred to. 

After having indicated, as above, the sources of the enormous expenses 
frequently incurred in the construction of lines of Railway, it is only neces- 
sary for us to repeat what we have already stated, that they must be all, as 
far as possible, avoided in Ireland, in order to insure a remunerating return 
on the money expended in their execution. We have particularly referred 
to the expenses incurred by aiming at very level lines ; a practice which has 
been carried to such an excess as (besides its unnecessary cost) to become 
an evil, by the interruption and difficulty it creates in draining the works. 
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To obtain the straightest possible line is another of the supposed tests of Part H. 
perfection on which great cost has been bestowed. Experience, however, — 
has shown that curves are not so injurious as was at first imagined ; and this 
fact, now established by practice, should be taken advantage of, to avoid 
passing through expensive localities, such as ornamental demesnes, the centre 
of towns, cities, Ac. We have no doubt, that even in Ireland, by the 
Engineer showing himself more independent and indifferent to the adoption 
of the straightest line, many proprietors who, under other circumstances, 
would, seek for compensation, will be solicitous to bring the line through 
their properties, and contend with each other in offering advantageous 
terms of accommodation. 

We will also repeat, that strength and durability must alone be aimed at; 
and all unnecessary works of ornament scrupulously avoided. 

These and some other charges are within the control of the Directors of a 
Company : there are, however, others to which they are exposed in obtain- 
ing the Bill, which are beyond their control. On this head we have offered 
some suggestions in Appendix No. II., to which we refer, our attention and 
remarks in this place having reference to the expenses of construction only. 

Cost of TVovking and Maintaining hy Loco7notive Engine Power. 

The next important question which called for our particular attention was 
the cost of working and maintaining a line of Railway ; to arrive at this infor- 
mation, application was made to the Directors of several existing lines, 
and ip Notes B and C we have given several official documents which 
sufficiently indicate the general amount of expense attending the working 
and mainteiining a line of this kind. Fi-om these it appears, that com- 
monly these expenses together absorb about four-sevenths of the income. 

This proportion we have found to be nearly uniform in Railways, which 
differ very considerably from each other in respect to their locality, 
and the nature of their carrying trade. The Liverpool and Manchester 
Line is one of mixed traffic ; that of Dublin and Kingstown is almost 
entirely a passenger line, so also is the Antwerp and Brussels Line ; all of 
them giving nearly the saine ratio, and agreeing likewise in another important 
point, viz., they are all lines of considerable traffic. 

This is a consideration which must not be lost sight of, when W’^e are 
endeavouring to estimate the cost of conveyance on a line of Railway, and the 
advantages of it in comparison with the usual road or canal traffic, from which 
it differs in this respect, viz., that it can never be worked to advantage without 
an almost overflowing traffic of goods or passengers. 

On a common road the_ expense of conveyance is always proportional to 
the loads conveyed : that is, if there are more goods or passengers than can 
he carried by one vehicle, two or more such vehicles may be employed, the 
increase proceeding by small steps or gradations ; and it is the same on canals, 
although the steps aip soniewhat greater. In Locomotive Railway practice, 
this is not the ease ; it is impossible to do business at all in a small way. It 
IS the opinion of those who are best qualified, by experience, to form a correct 
judgment, that there is scarcely any line in England which would have been 
profitable, if the first practice of small engines and small loads had not been 
superseded by the employment of larger and heavier engines. 

The general run of new engines, at this time, vary in weight from 10 to 13, 
or more tons, and the quantity of goods which the largest of such engines is 
capable of transferring from one point to another, in the course of a day, is 
Very considerable for any given distance. 

If we fake, for example, a line of 10 miles, a single engine would go and 
return four times in a day, and moving upon a level at a speed varying from 
10 to 16 miles per hour, would, each time and in each direction, cany 180 tons 
gross, or 120 tons of effective load ;* that is, it would be capable of transferring 
•480 tons of goods from each end of the line to the other in a day, and if the line 
were four times as long, or 40 miles in length, four such engines -w’ould still 
penorm the same proportion of duty for the whole line. 

But, unfortunately, in Railway practice, the carriage of any less load than 
480 tons would be liable to the same charge for working and maintenance, or 
Very nearly the same as the whole, whereas in road or canal traffic, 100 tons, 
or even 20 tons per diem might be carried at the same expense per ton as 480 

* The waggons being taken as equal to one-half the net load. 
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IX otns. It therefore necessarily follows, that although a line of Railway may 
— be advantageously worked on a large scale, the expense would be ruinous 
in cases of small traflic. 

We have endeavoured to ascertain the annual expense of working a loco- 
motive engine, and have received statements from different lines, which vaiy 
according to circumstances, such as the amount of wages, and particularly the 
price of the fuel, and the speed. On coal lines, where engines burning coal 
m-e employed, and only speeds of six or eight miles per hour are required, 
the annual expense is not more than £700 ; but engines burning coke, incur 
a charge, varying from £1200 or £1500 to £2000 per annum.* 

In Ireland there are few coking coals,”f“ and we must, therefore, take the 
highest expense for fuel, and if we talce also velocities of about 20 miles per 
hour, we ought not, perhaps, to assume the expense at less than £2000 
per annum for passenger trains, and £1500 for luggage tmins, moving from 
12 to 15 miles per hour ; or a medium charge, per engine, of £1750 per annum. 

The next question is, what proportion does the charge for engine power 
bear to the whole expense of a line. In looking to existing lines, there is a 
great difference in this respect. On the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
the locomotive expense is little more than one-fourth of the \vhoIe ; but here 
the total charge includes the removal and delivery of goods, and a proportion- 
ally greater charge is made for the tonnage carried, which ought not to be 
included in our estimate, according to the view we are ta'king of the case, 
which has reference only to the expense of transfer between the termini, or 
between one station and another. On the Dublin and Kingstown Line, which 
is entirely for passengers, the whole expense is less than double the locomo- 
tive cost ; other lines give a different ratio, falling, however, between these. 
Considering, therefore, the Irish lines as of a mixed character, we may, 
perhaps, assume, that with a traffic of medium extent, the whole expense will 
be about three times that for locomotive power only or, considering the 
carriage disbursements to amount to about half those for locomotive power, 
which is nearly the proportion on the Liverpool, we may reckon the two 
charges together to amount to about half the whole expense on the contem- 
plated Irish lines. 

Now the expense of working each engine being taken at £1750 per annum, 
and the carriage and other expenses attending the motive, at £875, the whole 
charge per engine will be £5250 per annum. The medium day’s journey of an 
engine may be estimated at 80 miles ; therefore, assuming a charge of 2cf. per 
ton, and excluding Sundays, the expense of working an engine will be covered 
by its carrying through the whole distance a net load of 25 tons: all that it takes 
beyond this will be applicable towmrds a dividend on the capital expended. 

Cost of Working and Maintaining by Horse Potee/*.— The foregoing 
estimate of expense and revenue, has been made on the supposition, that 
the lines are to be worked by locomotive power ; and there can be no 
question as to the economy of this pow*er as compared with horse power, 
in any case where there is traflic to give sufficient occupation to the 
engine. It has been seen that a locomotive, which costs £1500 per annum to 
work it, is capable of drawing 120 tons net, 80 miles per day, or 500 miles 
per week, and this work it will continue to perform for two years, with only 
small repairs, before it is necessary to remove it from the line for substantial 
reparations or replacement. But the question here is not what such an 
engine is capable of performing ; but, having found the least amount of traffic 
that will barely pay its expenses, what would be the cost of horse power to 
perform the same duty ? We question much whether even in Ireland, wheie 
horse power is comparatively cheap, it would be a profitable undertaking to 
foim a Railway with a view to its permanent working by that means ; but it 
is important to inquire whether there may not be lines likely to open the 
I'esourees of the country, although they should not in the first instance fuinis 
adequate employment for a locomotive, which might be advantageously 
worked by horses, till increased traffic should call for the more economica 
power of the engine. 

* We believe, tliat at a speed of 30 miles per hour, it lias been found that the expense of loco- 
motive power alone is 2s. 3rf. per mile, which, at 80 miles per day, and exclusive of Sundays, amoun 
to £2807 per annum. _ ■ r t •< 'm 

j" They are only found in the neighbourhood of the Arigna Iron Works, in the counties ot i-ei 
and Roscommon. 
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This inquiry is very simple. We have seen that the least cost of working 
‘an engine in Ireland cannot be taken at less than ^£1500 per annum; we 
bave, therefore, only to compute what amount of tonnage might be transferred 
,a distance of 80 miles daily by horses, for 313 days, at this cost. 

The result will, of course, depend greatly on the speed ; but we will 
'assume the most favorable pace for a draught horse, viz., about 21 miles per 
hour. At this rate, a horse of ordinary strength will draw with a force of 
100 lbs., and continue his work to a distance of 16 miles per day, for six days 
in the week ; such a horse would, therefore, draw on a Railway, the friction 
being ^ibth, a gross load of 28,000 lbs., or about 121 tons ; or two such 
horses, 25 tons ; which is equivalent to 161 tons net load. Now, in Ireland, 
two horses and a driver may be estimated at 5s. per day ; the cost of 
conveyance, therefore, of this load for 80 miles would be 26s. %d., and to 
transfer such load daily, for 313 days, would cost £417 6.s. Hence the 
load that might be carried for £1600 per annum, is found to be only 60 tons 
per day. This is, however, exclusive of the charge for road repairs, which 
would be less for horses than with locomotive power. 

It follows, therefore, that allowing a rate of travelling of 2 1 miles per hour, 
the expense of horse and steam power would be equal when the traffic 
amounted to 60 tons per day, in one direction, for a distance of 80 miles ; or 
'60 tons out and home on a line of 40 miles ; or 120 tons out and home on a 
line of 20 miles ; or to 240 tons out and home on a line of 10 miles ; that 
with a greater traffic the advantage would be on the side of locomotive power, 
but with less traffic on the side of horse power. There is, however, this 
important consideration, that in one case the rate of motion is 10, 12, or 16 
miles per hour, and in the other only 21 miles, and therefore appropriate to 
heavy luggage only. 

It may be observed, that we have made no allowances for the ascent of 
gradients ; but the fact is, that our estimate of the capabilities of a horse is 
drawn from the usucd road duty, and includes, therefore, the increase of 
draught due to the usual road acclivities. The real power of a good horse is 
assumed commonly as equivalent to a draught of 150 lbs., 20 miles per day, 
at 21 miles per hour ; whereas we have taken it as 100 lbs. 15 miles per day. 

The comparison is by no means so favorable to horse power, if we take the 
quick coach rate of 10 miles per hour. At this speed, a horse can only draw 
with a force of 371 lbs., and can only go 10 miles per day. Indeed, it is 
commonly estimated, that a quick day coach requires for its service, a horse 
per mile, which is giving to each horse only a duty of 8 miles per day. We 
will assume, however, that he is able to continue his duty at 10 miles per 
day, and exert a power of 371 lbs. at the rate of 10 miles per hour; and, 
moreover, that we are still enabled to perform the duty with a man to 
two horses. Comparing the cost at these two speeds, w*e have in the first 
case, for the daily horse duty, 100 lbs. X 16 miles = 1500, and in the 
second, 371 lbs. x 10 miles = 375. 

The cost is, therefore, four times as great in the latter case as in the 
former ; or the cost of horse and of steam power becomes equal at a net 
load of 15 tons per day, on a line of SO miles, or 15 tons each way on a 
line of 40 miles, or 30 each way on a line of 20 miles, or 60 out and 
home on a line of 10 miles. Still, however, on a line of mixed traffic, 
when the passenger accommodation requires only one or two coaches per 
day, it may be possible to work most economically with horses, particu- 
larly on short branch lines. 

In coming to this conclusion, we must guard against being misunder- 
stood. We do not thence intend to infer that in any ease it would be 
advisable to construct a Railway with a view to its being permanently 
worked by horses (at least as a part of a genereil system) ; all that we are 
desirous to enforce is, that where there is a fair prospect that increased 
facilities will lead to increased traffic, it will be more economical in some 
cases to commence with horse power, till that increase shall be such as to 
call for the more powerful aid of the locomotive engine. A remarkable 
instance of this kind will be seen in Note A, in the case of the Dundee and 
Newtyle Railway. 

It would be possible, in case of wor’king by horses, to reduce, in some 
measure, the cost of construction, by using, in the first instance, lighter rails. 
This saving, however, would be but small and worthless in comparison to 
the whole expense. The cost of a single line of rails for locomotive working 

I 2 
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Fabt II. would be, at the present price of iron, (reckoning 50 lbs. to the yard,) about 
£560 per mile; or, for the two lines of way, £1100 per mile: and the 
utmost that could be saved by reducing the weight would not be more 
than £400 per mile ; or, considering one-fourth of the way as double, 
it might amount to £500 per mile ; too inconsiderable a part of the whole 
to justify the temporary adoption of light rails, which must ultimately be 
I’eplaced, in case of increased traffic, by others of greater strength, and of 
course at a great additional expense. 

3. BETUKNS DERIVABLE FROM DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF TRAFFIC. 

There is reason to expect that the lines we have recommended may be 
executed and appointed at a charge not exceeding£10,000 or £12,000 per 
mile ; it will be well, therefore, to exhibit in a tabulated form the result of a 
computation, showing the dividend or loss to be anticipated, with dillerent 
amounts of traffic in passengers and luggage, taking the average of the former 
at \\d. per person per statute mile, and the latter at 2c/. per mile. This 
charge is very low, but it is assumed ns a fair average for Ireland; for 
although on a certain description of goods the greater sums of 31c/. or A\d. 
per ton per mile, might be charged, this would scarcely more than balance 
the drawback it would be necessary to allow upon agricultural produce, 
brought from places not immediately in the vicinity of a Railway station, 
according to the practice adopted by some canal companies, to induce the 
farmers to avail themselves of water carriage. 

In this computation, we begin by supposing only sufficient employment for 
two engines, for 80 miles, one from each end of the line per day ; we then 
suppose sufficient for three, then for four, «fec. ; but as in these cases of 
deficient trade, the proportion of expense given in a preceding page, will not 
apply, we assume, till the number of journeys amounts to four per day from 
each end, the fixed expenses of the line to be £262 10s. per mile per annum,* 
and the whole expense, this sum phis the working expense of the engines 
and carriages, reckoning each engine and train to cost £2,625 per annum. 
We also assume medium loads of 50 tons or of 80 persons, although the 
capabilities of the engines are of course much greater, but the means are 
thus taken to balance the effect of occasional deficient loads or of returning 
sometimes without any load. The result is as follows : the table being 
computed for a line 80 miles in length, but the numbers will be the same for 
a line of any length, provided only the number of engines employed be such, 
as to give to each a duty of 80 miles per day. 



Table showing the Gain or Loss to be expected, according to different amounts of Tk.\ffic, and 
at different Costs of Construction. 
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87A 


140 


4.20 


3.50 


8 


4 


50 


200 


80 


320 


100 


100 


5.18 


4. .32 



It is difficult to fix this expense with any degree of certainty ; it embraces every charge except that 
^pertaining to the locomotive engine, the carriages, and their attendants, viz., the salary of the resident 
Engineer, Secretary, Superintendents ; the wages of porters, messengers, station-keepers ; turn-plato 
and signal men ; assessments in passing through parishes; expenses attending the supply of water and 
fuel at the fuel stations ; the repairing all buildings, such as warehouses, workshops, and stations ; also 
bridges, culverts, and- viaducts; keeping in repair the drains, slopes of cuttings and embankments; tlie 
chairs, rails, and road, packing blocks, &c. &c. 
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4. PROBABLE DIVIDENDS FROM THE PROPOSED LINES. 

In order to form an estimate of the probable returns which would be yielded 
by the income derivable from these lines, after defraying the expenses of 
working, maintenance, and repairs, it will be necessary to divide them into 
distinct portions, viz.: — first, of the whole trunk; secondly, of the branches 
separately ; and lastly, of the whole combined system. 



South-western Line.— T!\ie length of the Main Trunk Line, from the zero 
of mileage, is 1661 miles; and the equivalent number of persons carried on it 
one mile, in one direction, is 13,750. — See estimate, page 23. Dividing this 
number into the primary and secondary classes, as explained page 24, we have, 



Principal Class, . . 8,227 Secondary, . . 5,523 

Add 100 per cent., . 8,227 Add 50 per cent., . 2,761 

16,454 8,284 

8,284 

Road Passengers, with increase, .... 24 738 

Posting, &c., one-foui'th, .... 6 185 

Small Parcels, &c., one-tenth of present traffic, . . l’375 

Total in one direction, . . ^~298 

2 

Total in botli,_ . . . 64 595 



64,596 at \\d., .... 

14,592 tons of Merchandise at '2d., as deduced' 
from the estimate, pages 16, 17, 

Total daily r-eceipt. 



j j uaily revenue trom 
\ Passengers. 

Q / Daily income from 
\ Merchandise. 



The above daily traliic is obtained by dividing the annual traffic by 365 ; 
it is, thepfore, an average for every day in the year ; but, supposing it to be 
all carried on ^313 working days only, viz., exclusive of Sundays, the 
passenger traffic would be equivalent to the power of 11.6 engines, the 
duty of each being accounted 80 persons, 80 miles per day ; and the 
merchandize at a duty of 50 tons, 80 miles ; or 4,000 would require 
the aid of 4.1 engines, or 16 engines on the whole line, which may be con- 
sidered equivalent to about 8 engines on 83 miles ; and which, therefore, 
by our Table, page 60, shows a dividend of 4.32 per cent., at a cost of 
construction of £12,000 per mile; or of 5.18 per cent, at a cost of £10,000 
per mile ; or of 4.75 per cent., at a mean charge of £11,000 per mile. 

^ In this statement it is not to be understood, that eight engines will pass 
daily between Cork and Dublin, but that that amount of duty will be daily 
required on the whole line. On some divisions four or five trains may leave 
each end per day, while in others two per day, or even occasionally only one 
may be required ; but it is impossible in this stage of the inquiry, to enter into 
this detail, nor is it necessary so long as we are in possession of the amount 
of duty required on the whole distance. 

Oi course, those parts of the line on which the greater number of engines 
pass, will be the most profitable, and would be gladly undertaken by private 
Companies ; but it is essential, for producing the greatest national advantages, 
that the gain on the more profitable parts should be available to bear the loss 
of others of deficient revenue, provided only, that on the whole a fail- 
remuneration for the capital invested can be derived from the undertaking. 

This result, however, has reference to the Trunk Line only ; let us now 
inquire what effect will be produced upon it by the branches. 



1. Kilkenny Branch . — The length of this line is 26i miles. The number of 
persons carried upon it one mile is 813; this divided into primary and 
secondary, with the increased per centage added, as also for posting and 
parcels, the result is equivalent to 

4,076 pei-sons, 1 mile, at (6 days per week,) . £21 4 7-^ 

2,709 tons, at 2(f., ditto, . 22 11 6| 

Daily receipt, ..... 43 Td ^ 

Annual receipt, ..... 13,712 10 0 

Annual cost of working with one engine, . . 9,581 5 0 

Surplus, ...... 4,131 5 b~ 

Cost of construction 261 miles, at £8,000 per mile, £212,000 : yielding*, 
therefore, a dividend of only 2 per cent. 
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Paes II. 2. Limerick Branch. — The length of this line is 361- miles. The daily 
revenue for passengers, deduced as in the preceding case, is 



4,341, at (6 days in the week,) . . . £22 12 2^ 

Merchandize, 3,655 tons, at 2c?., ditto, . •. . 30 9 2J 

Daily receipt . • . • • 53 1 5 

Annual receipt ..... 16,602 18 9 

To work this line with two engines will cost, . . 14,634 0 0 

Surplus, ...... 1,968 ,18 

To pay a dividend on £286,000, about per cent. 

Taking the whole of the Main Trunk and Branches, viz. : — 

1665 miles, at £11,000 per mile, . ■ ■ £1,831,500 

Kilkenny Branch, ..... 212,000 

Limerick do., ..... 286,000 

Total charge of construction, . • . 2,329,500 

Total surplus, ..... 82,137 



Yielding a dividend on the Trunk and these two Branches, of about 31 
per cent. 

We have not felt ourselves justified, with our data, in assuming a larger 
pi'oportion of revenue from these branches than is given above ; at the same 
time, there certainly appears strong reasons to anticipate a greater amount of 
traffic on these lines than our present numbers seem to indicate, and it is 
impoi-tant to observe that all additional traffic that may be drawn to the branches 
which at present pass by other routes to Dublin, will tend greatly to increase 
our estimated revenue derivable from the Main Trunk. 

It still remains for us to furnish the probable effect of the proposed line 
from Limerick to Waterford. 

3. Waterford and Limerick Branch. — First, the distance between Water- 
ford and the junction of the Cork Line, 37 miles, will cost for a single 
line, at £8,000 per mile, £296,000. 

Estimated traffic upon it, allowing 25 per cent, increase on 

Lieutenant Harness’s estimate, is, per day, . . £50 15 0 

Annual Revenue, (at 6 days per week,) . . . 15,877 10 0 

Again, the distance between this junction and that of the Limerick Branch, 

is 13 miles, the cost of construction for a single line, £104,000. 

Income from the same, allowing 25 per cent, of Lieutenant 

Harness’s estimate, is, per day, . . . £24 19 6 

Income, per annum, (at 6 days per week,) . . 7,812 10 5 

Proportional traffic on the Limerick Branch, from the last 
junction to Limerick, per day, . . . 34 13 0 

Do. per annum, ...... 12,647 5 0 

Total annual income, ..... 36,337 5 5 

Annual Cost of working the Branch, (3 engines,) . . 21,000 0 0 

Surplus, _ . . 15,337 5 5 

Cost of construction, (tlie Limerick Brandi being supposed 

already formed as a part of the former system,) . 400,000 0 0 

Yielding, therefore, a dividend on this part, of 3.8 per cent. 

4. Northern Line . — It appears by the estimate, page 25, that the equivalent 
daily receipts for Passengers and Merchandize are as follows: — 

64,628 Passengers, at flti., (6 days per week,) . £336 12 1 

7,955 Tons, at 2d. ditto, . 66 5 10 

402 17 11 

Wliole annual receipt, .... 126,106 7 11 

The Passenger traffic is equal to the duty of 10.1 engines, and the tonnage 
to 1.9 engines; total for both, 12 engines, on the 121 miles, being equivalent 
to nearly 8 engines on 80 miles, and therefore by Table, page 60, the dividend 
will he 4.32 per cent, at £12,000 per mile, or 6.18, at £10,000 per mile: 
mean, 4.75, at £11,000 per mile. 
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PART III. 



Inquiry into Circumstances peculiar to the Situation of Ireland, and the 
PRESENT Condition of its Inhabitants, which would render the pro- 
motion OF THESE Works, or any of them, an object of National Importance ; 
AND INTO THE. Means by which it might be necessary or advisable to pro- 
mote THEM. 



I. AS TO SITUATION ;_DOES IRELAND, AS COMPARED WITH ENGLAND, OFFER ANY 
PECULIAR FACILITIES FOR A STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH AMERICA? 

If this question were limited to the mere consideration of the facility with 
which a voyage could be made from port to port, the answer must neces- 
sarily be in the affirmative ; for not only are the southern and western hai*bours 
of Ireland nearer to America in lineal distance, but they are also more 
favourably situated, as regards the prevailing winds and currents of the 
Atlantic. This fact, indeed, has been so thoroughly established m the 
Parliamentary Reports on the Western Hai’bours of Ireland, in 1834, and in 
the First and Second Reports on the Public Works of Ireland, as to render 
any further inquiry on the subject, in this place, quite unnecessary. 

A saving in distance is- always an object of importance in steam naviga- 
tion ; but it is of peculiar value where the entire voyage is supposed to verge 
on the point which will scarcely admit of the carriage of sufficient fuel, exclu- 
sively of any other cargo. 

But the subject includes a wider range of inquhy, than that which depends 
on the distance from point to point : it involves also a consideration relative 
to the amount of probable traffic, and how far it may be such as to counter- 
balance the disadvantages of a more remote position. 

Viewnng the state of Ireland as previously described, and the well known 
resources and extent of trade from several ports in Great Britain, the con- 
clusion is inevitable, that the freight, whether in passengers or goods, will be 
almost exclusively from the latter. The inquiry wdll, therefore, resolve itself 
into these three queries: — 

First — Whether the superior facilities afforded in departing from Ireland 
are sufficient to compensate for the expense and inconvenience of a convey- 
ance of the freight through Ireland to a port of departure. 

Second — Whether, on the contrary, it would be more advantageous to 
embark in Great Britain, and make the voyage direct from thence. Or, 

Third — Whether a medium course might not be advisable ; viz., that steam 
vessels should take in the bulk of their cargo, fuel, &c., in Great Britain, and 
touch at an Irish port for a portion of their passengers and cargo, fuel, and 
other sea stores. 

With regard to the first ijoint, we see no reason to suppose that vessels 
departing from any port of Ireland, for general purposes, could, under the 
existing circumstances of the country, compete in any way with those leaving 
Great Britain direct. Ireland has itself little or no traffic -vi’ith America, 
and the cost and inconvenience of transit would be far too great for a con- 
veyance by land across it. 

The answer to the second question is naturally involved in that of the first, 
turning entirely on the practicability of making the direct passage from 
England, which is examined in a subsequent page. »■ 

The adoption of the third course would be influenced by the degree of 
importance attached to the additou in the stowage of freight, which would in 
such case, be obtained by the reduction in the stock of fuel — by the probability 
oi obtaining passengers and goods in Ireland — alFording additional accommo- 
dation to the passengers in general, and by considering how far these 
advantages would compensate for the delay and prolongation of the entire 
voyage, occasioned by touching at an intermediate port. 
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Part III. 'We think it probable that vessels from Liverpool or Glasgow, would 

find in the supply of fuel alone a good reason for touching at the most 

convenient port in Ireland, (such a port as would be far to the westward, 
without being much out of their course ;) and if advantages were experi- 
enced by passengers in embarking at the same port, the inducement would 
be greatly increased. 

But this latter motive cannot be expected to operate at present, for the 
time of travelling to such port by the common road, would be nearly the 
same as in going by sea, while the trouble, fatigue, and expense would be 
much greater. 

• With regard to vessels from Bristol, the policy of touching at an Irish 
port (probably at Cork) admits of a greater doubt— the length of voyage 
between the two places seldom, perhaps, exceeds twenty-six hours ; yet a 
reduction in the stowage of fuel even for that distance will admit of an addi- 
tional freight of as many tons. There are also other Irish ports still more 
westward, but very little out of the way ; and should it be found that the 
final embarkation from Ireland would be attended by a general gain of time, 
or other accommodation to passengers, the vessels from Bristol may find it 
advantageous to touch there ; but altogether, in reference to the actual 
condition of the country, the selection of a western port in Ireland does not 
appear to be a consideration of great importance. 

We are led, then, to the main point, as regards our particular subject of 
inquiry ; namely, how far these circumstances would be altered by Railways. 

In order the more fully to ascertain the particulars that might influence the 
determination of this question, we thought it necessary to be prepared to 
show, in a general way, how the principal ports that have been suggested for 
such an object, namely, Cork, Berehaven in Bantry Bay, Valentia, and the 
Shannon, might be reached by Railways ; and what influence each of these 
lines respectively might have upon the general condition of the country. 

With this view (Cork being included under other arrangements) we caused 
exploring surveys to be made of a Line to Berehaven, and of an extension 
from Limerick to the lowest available anchorage on the Shannon at Tarbert;* 
and Mr. Vignoles was enabled, from a previous examination, to point out 
the Line for Valentia. 

These are severally described in Mr. Vignoles’ Report, and the particulars 
of each ai-e shown on the plans and sections, Appendix A, No. I. 

The line to Tai’bert is only 35 miles ; the country through which it passes 
is favorable for its construction ; the Shannon, as a port, has the advantage 
of an immediate connexion with the establishments of the influential City of 
Limerick, and an adjacent district of remarkable abundance and capability; 
and, moreover, with an inland navigation to Dublin, and with the entire 
navigation of the Shannon. 

The line to Valentia would require 74 additional miles of Railway, made 
expressly for it, over a country certainly not very unfavorable, and passing 
very near to Killarney, which might be expected to prove a place of some 
resort, could it be reached by a Railway, but otherwise the line is by no 
means adapted for inteimal traffic. On the merits of the Port of Valentia 
some difference of opinion exists. 

Of the very superior qualities of Berehaven, as a port, there is no question 
whatever; a Railway to it, however, would be a work of much difficulty and 
expense, and would present but small proportionate advantages to the country, 
from which, again, it would derive but little support. 

Both Berehaven and Valentia are far removed from any existing establish- 
ment, or from the resources that might be useful to a station of departure for 
America. As a simple packet station, any great resources might not be of 
very much importance, but it would hardly be considered expedient to incur 
heavy expenses for a national object of that nature, without, if possible, com- 
bining with the packet service, the promotion and acceleration of other means 
of intercourse essential to the general service of the Government, and to the 
purposes even of mercantile transport. 

Of these four stations, Cork is the only one whose situation and traffic 
have been found such as to justify us in recommending its connexion by a 
Railway with Dublin, on considerations of internal communications only, 

* Kilrusli is six miles lower down tbe river, but being on the Clare side, is not to be readied by 
Railway without a considerable detour, and the necessity of crossing the rivers Shannon and Fergus. 
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while at the same time, it vmites the advantage of being a port conveniently 
situated for vessels to call at on their voyage from Great Britain; and the 
question is, therefore, whether these advantages can be counterbalanced by 
^at which alone can be claimed for the others, namely, their being farther 
to the westward, and, consequently, nearer to America. 

Tarbert is 46 miles to the west of the entrance of Cork harbour ; Bere- 
haven, 69 miles, and Valentia 87 miles. 

The considerable extra cost which would be required for the construction 
and maintenance of Railways, either to Berehaven or Valentia, with their 
small comparative advantages as means of internal communication, and the 
trifling gain which would be effected in distance over Tarbert, whilst in 
consequence of the increased length of Railway journey there would be but 
little gain in point of time ; as well as their remote situation and distance from 
establishments or resources, induce us to dismiss all further consideration as 
to those places, and narrow the question to an inquiry into the relative merits 
of Tarbert and Cork. 

Tarbert would be about the same distance by Railway from Dublin, or, 
perhaps, a trifle nearer than Cork, and would en]oy similar advantages, in 
having in its neighbourhood large existing establishments and resources; but 
its adoption would require 30 miles of additional Railway ; improvements 
should also be made to the port, which would, after all, be completely out of 
the course from the ports of England and Scotland. We think that these 
considerations for the present, more than counterbalance the saving of 46 
miles in the voyage. 

We therefore recommend, that no other measures be taken, in the first 
instance, with regard to establishing^a western port for this purpose, than such 
as may be necessary for improving, to the highest degree, the means of com- 
municating with Cork. 

We have stated that there would be many inconveniences and no advan- 
tages attending the conveyance, at present, of passengers or goods from Great 
Britain through Ireland, to meet vessels touching at a southern port; but if 
Railways were opened in the most advantageous directions through both 
countries, for the whole extent of the land travelling, and if the passage 
across the Irish Channel were accelerated, the balance of advantages might 
be entirely altered. 

To enter into some calculation on this question, let us suppose the line of 
Railway we recommend from Dublin to Cork to be executed, and the most 
rapid possible communication opened between London and Dublin. Persons 
or packages might then reach Cork from London in about 29 hours (allow- 
ing 20 miles per hour for Railway travelling), while a steam vessel would 
be probably three days in completing the same distance ; and if 'another day 
be added in the latter case, for insuring a fixed time for final departure from 
Cork, the very saving in time, amounting to two or three days, w'ould at once 
secure the conveyance of the mails to be established by that route, and would 
occasion it to be greatly resorted to by passengers, as well on account of the 
additional available time w’hich they would gain, as of the increased comfort 
and convenience which most persons would consider to attend that mode of 
conveyance. The only drawback (which would no doubt influence a portion) 
would' be a small increase in the expense. 

By the same train of reasoning it may be shown, that from Glasgow and 
Liverpool, two very important places (particularly the latter) as regards their 
connexion and intercourse with America, one or two days might be saved in 
like mamrer ; while the facility would be still greater, and the expense pro- 
portionately less, of joining the vessels at Cork, than, (as shown in the 
preceding calculations) of the journey from London. 

Bristol here again requires a separate consideration,^ as the advantages 
possessed by that port, which is in the most direct line Irom Great Britain, 
become more nearly balanced. 

From London to Bristol by Railway, aiid from thence by Sea to Cork, 
would require usually about the same time, if any thing perhaps a little more, 
than by the supposed Railway route, and be more subject to occasional delays 
trom adverse weather; yet, if the voyage were carried on direct, without 
touching at Cork, it would be a more simple proceeding, less expensive, and 
consequently, to persons proceeding from London, Bristol itself, and the 
south and west of England, it might be as convenient to embark at Bristol at 
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pAiT ni. once ; but any person or package from Liverpool, or any place north of it 
could be conveyed as easily to Cork as to Bristol, and be thus one or two 
days advanced on the route ; and as the diflerence from London itself would 
be inconsiderable as a question of time, and the Railway might by many be 
preferred to the voyage, it is probable that regular passenger vessels, even 
from Bristol, would find it advantageous to touch at Cork; since by doing 
so, they might not only complete their stock of fuel, and thus gain the space 
for a few tons more of freight; but also, which would be an object <jf no 
less importance to the proprietors, they would be in a situation to take up 
passengers from the north, and some even from the Metropolis. 

On this head, it must be recollected, that Liverpool has probably as large, 
if not a larger communication with the United States of America, than even 
London itself ; it is also the line by which a considerable intercourse is carried 
on from the north of Europe, by way of Hull to America. 

Indeed it is probable that neither London nor any port in the English 
Channel will be able to compete advantageously with the western ports of 
England and those of Ireland, in the business of steam navigation to North 
America. 

Having thus endeavoured to explain that by the construction of the best 
lines of Railway between London and Dublin, and between Dublin and Cork, 
the latter being established as the fixed port of embarkation, a more certain, 
expeditious and convenient, it not a cheaper communication would be effected 
with America than from any port of Great Britain directly, unless with partial 
advantages from Bristol only ; and that even from Bristol circumstances are 
likely to induce many vessels to touch at Cork. We may then safely urge 
the construction of these Railways as a consideration of national importance, 
quite independent of the amount of direct profit from increased business which 
the intercourse thus created is likely to produce. W^e have reason, moreover, 
to believe that the policy of adopting the greatest degree of improvement of 
which such undertakings are susceptible is not to be estimated by the simple 
calculations of the manner in which the intercourse between Great Britain and 
North America might be carried on. We know that it is a question of 
doubt still pending whether Havre or some other place in France, or a port of 
the British Empire shall henceforth become one of geiieral resort for the 
business to America- for a great part of the Continent of Europe, and a 
favorable result for our own country can only be obtained by the establish- 
ment of facilities manifestly superior to those of Havre or other French ports. 

We have thus far considered the subject of this proposed method of inter- 
course with North America as of a mixed character, being equally adapted 
for passengers, goods, and letters ; but if a periodical line of packets were 
established for the conveyance of mails and passengers with a few very light 
* articles only, and that the question had no reference to the accommodation of 
vessels sailing from British ports, we consider that there would be advan- 
tages in fixing its permanent station in some port of Ireland, provided with a 
Railway communication; chiefly because, by reducing the length of the 
entire voyage, a smaller number of vessels would perform the service, with 
more certainty and safety, while at the same time the means of reaching such 
a poi't from any part of the empire would be perfectly easy. Should such a 
system hereafter be judged expedient, we are inclined to believe that perhaps 
Tarbert might be the most appropriate situation, as uniting the shortest 
distances including journey and voyage, the presence of existing large 
establishments and resources, a favorable port, and a great extent of Railway, 

' well adapted to the purposes of inteimal communication. 

But, on the whole, we consider that Cork, under present circumstances, 
will answer every purpose for which a western port can be required to pro- 
mote a steam communication with America. It offers, however, at this moment, 
no other advantage than that of a port, where vessels may complete their 
supply of fuel previous to taking their final departure. But by the establish- 
ment of a Railway from Dublin to Cork, and also of the most improved and 
rapid Railway and Packet communication between London and Dublin, 
(which is also indispensable,) the intercourse with North America might 
be accelerated to the utmost degree, which it would be, as yet, prudent to 
attempt; and freed from some portion of danger and inconvenience. These 
are objects of so great importance, that we are induced to recommend most 
strongly, that every encouragement be given to the completion of those 
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lines, on the best system, and under such arrangements as shall prevent 
private or partial interests from having a power to check a perfect co-opera- 
tion in the means of transport throughout the Avhole. 



2. INQUIRY INTO THE PRACTICABILITY OF A STEAM NAVIGATION TO AMERICA. 

Although the experiments for effeoting a steam communication with America 
are actually in progress, it may be some time before the difficulties and incon- 
veniences that must be experienced at first, will be removed, and it may be 
consequently of some service to offer the few observations which, in compli- 
ance with our instructions, we had already drawn up, on the circumstances 
and principles affecting the practicability of the voyages by steam. 

It is a subject which has been discussed with great eaniestness by different 
parties ; and statements, greatly at variance with each other, have been made 
in support of the one and of the other side of the question. 

As it is necessary to have some determinate distance in view, we shall 
select Cork Harbour as a point of depai-ture; for it may be observed, 
that if the voyage be practicable from that port, it will be so likewise 
from Berehaven, Valentia, the mouth of the Shannon, as well as from' 
other western harbours of Ireland ; and, on the other hand, the difference 
in any of these cases is so inconsiderable with regard to the whole distance, 
and the facilities for entering and leaving so nearly equal for steam vessels 
that we can scarcely consider the voyage as practicable from any one of 
these, and impracticable from Cork ; besides, as we have already remarked, 
that if it be found practicable from Cork, it will be equally so from London, 
Bristol, or any other English port : because this may always be made the 
ultimate point of departure, where the vessel may receive her final sea stores, 
her coal, the mail, and such passengers as may prefer to join her at that place. 
Now, the distance from Cork to New York is about 3000 miles, and two 
questions present themselves in connexion with that fact, namely, “ What is 
the greatest distance we may consider as falling within the present capabilities 
of the most powerful and best appointed steamers ; and w’^hat increased 
capabilities have we a right to anticipate from the continued progi’ess of 
that steady course of improvement which has hithei-to accomplished so 
much ■?” 

In the first place, without any reference to improved means, it may be 
stated as the result both of theory and practice, that the larger 'the steam 
vessel, or the class to which a steam vessel belongs, the greater (all other 
things being the same) is her capability for speed and length of voyage. 

To look at the question first, theoretically, it is clear the means of 
stowage will be, at least, proportional to the tonnage, which latter will 
vary as the cube of the lineal dimensions of the vessel, while the resistance 
will only vary as the immersed section, which is as the square of those 
dimensions ; consequently, if the power of the engines and consumption of 
fuel be made proportional to the tonnage, the speed will be greater, and 
the duration of the voyage in time being the same, the length of voyage as 
regards distance, will be in the same ratio as the speed. 

On the other hand, if the power of the engine be only increased propor- 
tionally to the resistance, that is, to the immersed section, then the con- 
sumption of coal per hour being increased in a less proportion than the means 
of stowage, it is obvious that with the same velocity as before, the fuel will 
last longer, and the length of the voyage, both in time and distance, will be 
proportionally greater. 

To illustrate this in numbers, and to show the effects of adopting the one 
or the other of these means, we will take a v^sel of any given tonnage : as, 
for example, 835 tons, and assume her to have a certain medium rate of 
steaming, say eight nautical miles per hour, and that her fuel will last her 19 
days, the whole length of the voyage being therefore 3648 miles (which are 
the numbers specifically stated by Captain Austen, of H. M. steam sloop 
Medea,* as exhibiting the capabilities of thft,t vessel), and let us inquire what 
would be the capabilities of another vessel, on the same model, of 1670 tons, 
in point of distance, supposing, first, her power increased proportionally to 



* See Captain Austen’s Report to the Admiralty, Note G. 
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Pam III. her tonnage, and, secondly, that it is increased proportionally to the resistance, 
or to her transverse section. 

To double the tonnage of a vessel, preserving the same propoi'tions, her 
linear dimensions must be increased, as 100 to 126, or as 1 to the cube root of 2. 

Consequently her sectional area, or resistance at the same velocity, is as 100 to 158 

And her tonnage, stowage, &c., - - - - as 100 to 200 

Now, in the fii-st case, the power being as 200, and the area of resistance 
only as ] 58, the increased force per square foot of the section will be as 158 
to 200, and the resistance overcome in a given time being as the cube of the 
velocity, the speed will be increased as in the ratio of the cube root of 168 to 
the cube root of 200, or as 100 to 108, and the length of voyage, in regard 
to distance, will be greater in the same proportion. 

In the second case, viz., increasing the power of the engines only in 
proportion to the sectional area, the velocity will remain as in the former 
vessel; but the proportional consumption of coal will be less in the ratio of 
200 to 168, and consequently, the length of the voyage in distance will be 
increased, as 158 to 200, or as 100 to 126. 

Hence, the capabilities for distance, of a vessel of double the tonnage of 
the Medea, would be, according to the first arrangement, 3,939 miles ; and 
according to the latter, 4,641 miles. 

It may not, at first sight, appear obvious, how it happens that so great an 
increase of distance should arise out of this difference in proportioning the 
power of the engines, but a little reflection will show that a large proportion 
of fuel is expended in obtaining the last portion of any acquired velocity. 
In fact, speed is almost the only quality which has hitherto been considered 
worthy of attention in a steam vessel, the consumption of fuel having been 
seldom or never regarded. Nothing can be more obvious, however, than 
that great speed can be purchased only at a great cost. The resistance 
varying as the square of the velocity, to raise the speed, for example, from 
8 to 9 miles per hour, requires an increased consumption of fuel in the ratio of 
64 to 81, to go the same distance, and of 512 to 729, to steam for the same 
time ; or, which is the same, to increase the speed one-eighth, requires an 
increased consumption of fuel of one-fourth, which necessarily leads to a 
great sacrifice in respect of capability for distance. 

This result, although sufficiently obvious in a theoretical point of view, 
seemed to require confirmation by experiment ; application was accordingly 
made to the Admiralty to permit a trial on one of the Government steamers, 
and the result fully confirms the above theoretical deduction. 

The only means which presented itself of making the trial experimentally 
was by using the steam at a reduced pressure, viz., by reducing the pressure 
shown by the steam guage from 3i- lbs. to 1 lb., or the whole pressure, 
including the atmosphere, from 18 lbs. to 15f lbs. With this reduction of 
power the velocity was reduced only from 8.08 miles per hour to 7.78 mile 
per hour. The number of strokes was reduced from 24i to 23, and, therefore 
the effective steam power expended was, 18x24s to 16Jx23, or as 100 : 79, 
the speed was reduced only in the ratio of 100 to 96. — (See Mr. Barlow’s 
Report to the Admiralty, Note F.) 

It appears, therefore, that in order to allow a vessel to perform the longest 
voyage with a given consumption of fuel, we must not urge her, on all 
occasions to the utmost of her speed; and there can be no doubt that as soon 
as the question becomes, “ How to go the farthest,” the ingenuity of our engi- 
neers will be as successfully employed in increasing the capabilities oi a 
vessel for distance, as it has hitherto been in increasing it for speed. 

Of course, the means of reducing the pojver above spoken of, viz., by 
reducing the steam pressure, is not supposed to be the best way of efiecting 
the object; it was had recourse to in the experiment as the only one 
which readily presented itself; the same purpose would probably be effected 
in practice by using the steam more or less expansively ; and we learn that 
this is proposed to be done by a peculiar construction, both in the engines 
for the British Queen, building for the British and American Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, and by Messrs. Maudsley and Co., who are making those 
for the Great Western. 

There is also every reason to expect that much will be effected in point of 
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increased speed at the commencement of a long voyage, and during the 
voyage, without incurring an additional expenditure of fuel, by the- invention 
of some i-eady means of reefing the paddles. At pi-esent, taking the most 
powerful of the Government steam vessels, as for example, the Phoenix, her 
immersion, with a full cargo of coal and sea stores, is between three and four 
feet more than at the end of the voyage when all are expended. Her paddle- 
boards, are, therefore, wholly immersed and smothered in the beginning of the 
voyage, in order that they may be at all efficient at the end of it. The conse- 
quence is, that an immense amount of power is thus expended, besides ail the 
heavy shocks which the engine sustains by the boards striking the water at 
the most unfavorable angle. 

Now, if means should be devised of remedying this evil by a ready method 
of reefing the paddles, there can be no doubt that at the commencement of a 
long voyage, the boards would be brought up two or three feet nearer the 
axle of the wheel, and be gradually expanded as the vessel became lightened ; 
and that on other occasions, of favorable and unfavorable weather, as much 
skill would be exercised in managing the paddles, as is now employed on the 
sails and ruddei’, all which would tend to increase the capabilities of a vessel 
for the performance of a long voyage. 

We are aware that certain forms of paddle wheel have been used, with a 
view to preventing the shocks the engine sustains in the cases to which we 
have alluded ; but these consist of a number of moving parts, liable to 
derangement and accident, and difficult to repair, which seem to render them 
unfit for the performance of a long voyage. There are also other propositions 
for altering the form of the wheel, viz., by replacing the present whole paddle 
board by two or three narrow boards set in certain steps to meet the water at 
the most favorable angle, under the medium state of the vessel ; and experi- 
ments are at this time being made at Woolwich, by order of the Admiralty, 
to ascertain the advantages of this proposition. We are, however, of opinion, 
that the great difference in the state of the vessel between her starting and 
the completion of a long voyage, requires that her paddles, whatever may 
be their form, should be adjustable according to circumstances, not only of 
the lading of the vessel, but of wind and weather. 

It appears also, by recent experiments, made by order of the Admiralty, 
that great as are the improvements which have been made in the different 
parts of marine engines, and in the construction and appointments of the 
vessels, there still remains much to be effected, particularly in properly pro- 
portioning the size of the paddle boards to the power of the engine. From 
the experiments alluded to, it has been found, that by gradually reducing 
the area of the paddle board from 121 feet, to less than 8 feet, the speed of 
the vessel (the African) was at every step increased, and that it was only 
when the board was reduced to little more than six feet, that the speed 
began to decline, and even then it was greater than with the board of 
121 feet. This result is certainly extraordinary, but it is no less true and 
important — while it shows how much still remains to be effected, and how 
much we have reason to hope for from the exertions and ingenuity of our 
engineers. 

It may be observed, that the Admiralty, acting on the facts thus elicited, 
has ordered the African to be furnished with paddles consisting of two 
boards each, the whole area of which is only 6 feet 10| inches; whereas 
the area of the former whole paddle was 12 feet 3 inches. 

The Rhadainanthus has also had her paddles reduced by one-fourth. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that the paddle boards hitherto employed 
have been generally much larger than is required, and that vessels have been 
unnecessarily shaken, and the engines strained in consequence; for it appears 
that the reduction of this kind of motion is no less remarkable than the 
obsei'ved increase of speed. 

We may remark, that the experiments above alluded to on the African, 
were made on the river Thames, and many persons, in consequence, felt 
great doubt as to the effect of such small paddles at sea. It is therefore 
satisfactory to us to be able to state, on the authority of a letter from Captain 
Beechy, R. N., who has now had several months’ experience, that the boards 
have proved equally effective at sea. On one occasion a trial was made, by 
adding a third paddle to each r-adial bar, and the result was a considerable 
diminution of speed. 
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Improvements are likewise in progress in respect to the fonn of condensers 
and in many other matters relating both to the vessel and the engine. ’ 

There are also other considerations to be attended to ; the flues of the 
boiler will require cleansing'; although, from some facts which have come to 
our knowledge, this is not so frequently necessary as has been supposed. 
We have instances of a vessel steaming for eleven days without cleansing 
her flues, and with but little diminution of draught ; and it will be seen, by 
referring to the very valuable remarks of Captain Austen (Note G), that 
this operation is not essentially necessary more than once in seven days, or 
perhaps once during the voyage to America ; and we understand it is proposed 
by Messrs. Maudsley and Co., to form the boilers for the Great Western in 
four distinct parts, at 18 inches distance from each other, which will allow of 
any one being thrown out of work, to be emptied, filled with cold water, and 
cooled down, so as to admit of its being cleansed, without its interfering with 
the working of the engine — a time being, of course, selected for this operation 
when the vessel shall require the least assistance from steam power. The 
same principle will also be followed in the boilers of the British Queen. 

Weighing all these circumstances, and relying on the immense resources 
of mechanical skill which this country possesses, we can entertain no doubt 
that means will be speedily devised of economising the consumption of fuel, 
and of making the best use of that which is expended, so as to give to steam 
vessels a greater capability than is necessary for crossing the Atlantic ; and 
that a voyage from Ireland, as the point of departure, to America, is already 
fully within the powers of steam navigation to effect. 

We have hitherto spoken of a vessel as a steamer only, but it is to be 
presumed that she will gain much by the power of her sails. It appears, that 
the steaming powers of a vessel is by no means incompatible with her pos- 
sessing good sailing qualities. Referring again to Captain Austen’s Report, it 
will be seen, that “ the sailing rate of the Medea, when on a wind, in a strong 
single-reefed top-sail-breeze and smooth-water, is 8 knots per hour, and in a 
moderate quarterly gale, 11^ knots;” and that “her tacking may be depended 
upon in strong breezes, in a sea way, fully equal to a sailing vessel of war, 
in light winds, when she has steerage way.” Again it is stated, “In treble- 
reefed top-sail breezes, while cruizing with the squadron, we have been found 
to weather considerably upon them, showing the advantage of the great 
quantity of canvass spread in the fore and aft sails,” &c. — (See Note G.) 

There is, therefore, every reason to expect, even in an outward voyage, 
that a vessel propei-ly constructed and rigged, will benefit greatly by her 
sails ; and it is of the utmost importance that she should, in such cases, save 
her fuel, or use it in the most economical manner. 

In the Medea there is an easy mode of disconnecting the wheels from the 
engine, and, under the most favourable circumstances, the former are let to 
run loose, and the engines stopped, but Captain Austen would prefer, if it 
were always practicable, to reef the lower boards, or to remove them. He 
also recommends, on other occasions, for the sake of economy, to employ, 
alternately, one engine and one set of boilers, with three fires, &c. ; and a 
similar proceeding was adopted by Captain Oliver, of Her Majesty’s steam 
Ship Phoenix, when he found that three-fourth speed was obtained with one- 
half the fuel : but the means provided in the engines, to which we have 
referred, will effect the objects here contemplated much more conveniently, 
by using the steam more or less expansively, as circumstances may require ; 
and by a judicious application of these means, no doubt, great economy and 
great advantages will be obtained. 

Being desirous of obtaining all the practical information within our 
reach on this important question, we have called for and have been sup- 
plied with a Report, at considerable length, from Lieutenant Davis, R.N., 
commanding H.M. Steam Packet, Gleaner, who has been accustomed to 
steam navigation for eighteen years. This Report relates to many points 
which do not properly belong to our inquiry, but in that part which relates 
to the capability of a steam vessel to cross the Atlantic, we find that it 
agrees^ with the Reports of Captain Austen, Captain Oliver, and others, in 
enforcing the condition of not urging the vessel to her gi'eatest speed; of 
economising the consumption of fuel when the sails are available, and of 
saving the fuel altogether under strong adverse circumstances. We may 
remark, indeed, that Lieutenant Davis recommends the application of a 
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lower amount of steam power than we have found to be the general opinion, Part III. 
but this is only a difference in degree, and not in principle. Of the capability ' — 

of a vessel to perform the voyage, no doubt is entertained by any of the 
above experienced oiBcers, provided only that the commander be a man of 
judgment, and one well acquainted, by practical experience, with steam 
navigation. 

There will be, undoubtedly, considerable difference in the time between the 
length of the outward and homeward voyages; but without the light which 
experience alone can thi’ow upon the question, it would be impossible to 
compute with accuracy what the amount of that difference may be : at 
present, with the sailing packets of the first class, between Liverpool and 
New York, the average time out, is 36 days, and home, 19 days. It will, 
of course, be much closer when steam is employed. 

In order to form a probable estimate by comparison, we have ascertained 
that the mean time of our Mediterranean steam packets, between Falmouth 
and Cape Finisterre, is 74’4 hours, and from Cajje Finisterre to Falmouth, 

67.2 houi’S. The former being a mean of sixteen passages, and the latter 
of twenty passages. We have also obtained a return of the times of 
H. M. Steam Packets to and from Liverpool and Kingstown, for the first 
six months from January to June, 1837, both included, and it will be seen, 
by referring to Note I, that the difference of time is only 30 minutes, the 
mean time being 13 hours 16 minutes, and the mean speed for the whole time, 

9 nautical miles per hour. Now, as the difference in these times, in both 
cases, is due to the prevalence of -w'esterly winds, and as it is to the same 
cause that we must attribute the anticipated difference in the passage to and 
from Ireland and New York, we are perhaps justified in assuming, that 
powerful steamers, such as the British Queen*' and Great Western, will 
perform her return voyage in 14 or 15 days, and her out voyage in 16 or 
18 days. 

We therefore repeat our firm and deliberate opinion, the result of the most 
careful and anxious inquiries, that a transatlantic navigation by steam between 
Great Britain and America is practicable, and that Cork is at present the 
most available Irish port of departure."j- 

3. ON THE MEANS OF EFFECTING THE MOST RAPID COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
LONDON AND DUBLIN. 

There is an obvious connexion and dependence between this object and 
that referred to our especial consideration, with respect to the navigation 

by steam vessels to America : it also claims attention, as being essential 

to the profitable working of Railways in Ireland, and calculated to 
promote the mutual interest of this and other parts of the British empire. 

Before the introduction of Railways, great exertions had been used, 
and a considerable progress made towards rendering the communication 
between the two countries as expeditious as the means then available for 
the purpose would allow. Large sums were expended in improving 
the several packet ports of Milford, Dunmore, Donaghadee, Portpatrick, 

Howth, Holyhead, &c., and in bringing the Holyhead road to its present 
perfect state. The advantages thus obtained to the public were well 

worth the expense which had been incurred ; but their acknowledged 

value and importance are not to be weighed against results now attainable 
by the application of a power which was unknown when those improve- 
ments were effected. The locomotive engine has, at one step, trebled the 
speed of ordinary I'oad conveyance, at the same time that it combines the 
advantages of superior convenience, safety, and cheapness ; and we are, 
therefore, naturally led to inquire whether that pow-er should not be 
adopted, in order to complete the end and purpose for which those works 
Were originally undertaken. Hitherto, as we have seen, no expense has 
spared by the Legislature in adopting any practicable means of 
facilitating the intercourse between the two countries ; and doubtless, the 

The dimensions of this vessel will be found stated in Mr. Laird’s Letter in Note H. 
ttt has been thought best to leave this part of the Report as it was originally written, although 
I'e question under discussion has been now successfully decided by the practical performance of the 
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same principle will still be acted upon. It is the more reasonable to expect 
this, because, by an extension of the Railway system, the attention which 
hitherto has been necessarily divided in various directions, may be concentrated 
to one main point, namely, the attainment of the most rapid communication 
between the metropolis and Dublin; for if that object be effected, the 
communication with all the important towns in Ireland will be equally, 
and at the same time, facilitated — and that in a more perfect and economical 
manner than could be accomplished by any other management. 

We shall not attempt to fix or define the utmost degree of expenditure 
which it would be right to incur for this purpose. The advantage that would 
result from merely expediting the Mails, so as to gain three or four available 
hours, in each direction, daily, can scarcely be estimated too highly. But 
we believe that it may be obtained at a cost not disproportioned to the object, 
and that a considerable direct return may be expected in addition to the 
benefits which would spring from the improved resources of this country. 

With regard to a system of Railways for Ireland, any such attempt 
must depend so much on the support it would receive from British commerce 
and enterprize, that we should take a most imperfect view of the question 
unless we considered it in combination with the increased facility of inter- 
course it would afford with Great Britain generally, and with London in 
particular. It happens very fortunately that Dublin, which would naturally 
become the centre of Railway communications in Ireland, is that port which 
can be reached in least time from London, and which is, on all accounts, the 
most impoiiant to reach quickly. 

4. PEOJECTS PEOPOSED FOE EFFECTING THIS OBJECT. 

The principal information we have gained on this important subject 
is contained in an interesting Report by Mr. Vignoles, on different lines of 
Railway wdiich could be carried through North Wales ;* and in the Report 
of Captain Beaufort, R.N., Hydrographer to the Admiralty, on the Ports on 
the coast of North Wales, which might be adopted in connexion with such 
lines. 

The lines of intercourse between London and different parts of Ireland, 
which are in existence, or have been suggested, are as follows : — 



Existing Lines. 



Lines Suggested. 



To Dublin, through 
Dublin, „ 

Dunmore, or^ „ 

Waterford, ^ „ 

Donaghadeo, „ 



Holyhead, 

Liverpool, 

/ Milford, 

J Bristol, 
Portpatrick. 



To Dublin, through 
Dublin, „ 

Wicklow, „ 

Kingstown, „ 

Wicklow, „ 

Wexford, „ 

Ardglass, 



Orme’s Bay, 

Porth-Dynllaen, 

Porth-Dynllaen, 

Fislignard, 

Fishguard, 

Fishguard, 

Liverpool. 



Holyhead Line The principal communication, at present, between 

London and Ireland is by Holyhead. The Mail is conveyed in 36| hours 
from Dublin to London, and usually in 34L from London to Dublin. 

The difference arises from the necessity of making allowance in the 
departure of the coach from Holyhead, for occasional long passages across 
the Irish Channel, in order to secure a regular arrival in London. 

By the arrival of the whole of the Irish, as well as the London Mails 
in Dublin early in the morning, and their not being generally despatched 
till the evening, a loss of twelve hours is occasioned for all such letters to 
and from the interior of Ireland. _ _ _ . 

The only improvement to be anticipated, for sometime, on thisline, is 
that which will be occasioned by the opening of the London and Birmingham 
Railway, a saving in time, of perhaps eight hours will then be effected in 
the conveyance of the Mail to Wolverhampton ; in consequence of which 
it would reach Dublin at half-past ten o’clock at night. An issue after that 
hour could be of no advantage to the ordinary correspondence of Dublin or 
the interior, but greater regularity would be insured by allowing so many 
hours to spare for long passages ; and, , in very urgent cases, an express 
to any town in the interior of Ireland might gain nearly 24 hours on the 
present Mail time. 

• This Report, with its illustrating Plan, is annexed, Appendix A, No. 3, p. 35. 
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When, however, the Railway shall be open all the way to Liverpool, the 
Mail will be conveyed to that port so quickly, that Holyhead will probably 
be abandoned as a station ; but as the shortest sea voyage to Dublin is to 
be made from Holyhead, it is of importance to consider the means of 
carrying a Railway hereafter to the latter port. 

Exploring surveys have fixed the general direction which such a Rail- 
way must take, but the difficulties are represented to be very great.* 

Were such a Railway, however, carried into execution, and the port 
improved so as to admit a better class of vessels, the Mail between London 
and Dublin might probably be delivered within 17 hours 62 or 53 minutes, 
supposing no delay to be occasioned in passing the Menai Bridge. The time 
is made up thus, — half an hour from the Post Office in London to the 
Railway station, and for starting; ten hours five minutes for the Railway 
conveyance, 272 miles, at 27 miles per hour; and half an hour for embarking 
and sailing; ten miles per hour for voyage, and half an hour for landing at 
Kingstown, and reaching the Dublin Post Office. 

A continued rate of 27 miles per hour, including stoppages, seems to 
be now considered an extraordinary speed ; but, without speculating upon the 
very high velocities occasionally anticipated, though never yet carried into effect 
for purposes of constant ordinary communication, it may be estimated, even 
in the present state of Railway practice, that 30 miles per hour may be 
obtained should great and paramount interests demand the application of the 
force and exertion requisite for that purpose. 

It is presumed to be entirely a question of expense ; and the difference of 
expense must be great indeed to counterbalance the advantages which would 
arise from the gain of a single hour in the correspondence between London 
and all parts of Ii’eland. 

It is required by the Admiralty, in its conditions for a contract to convey 
the Mails from port to port, that the vessels engaged shall be capable of 
steaming 11 miles per hour, in smooth water; and, by comparing this rule 
with the experience of the Liverpool packets, 10 miles per hour may 
reasonably be assumed as a lair average rate in crossing this Channel. 

Liverpool Line . — The communication from London to Dublin u/a liiver- 
pool, is performed by coach in about the same time as by Holyhead. 

When the entire line of Railway between London and Liverpool (now in 
a very forward state) shall be opened, the Mail might reach the latter 
place, by that conveyance, within 81 hours from the time of leaving the Post 
Office in London ; thus saving upwards of 12 hours. 

With the present packets and arrangements, it would, consequently, arrive 
in Dublin at about a quarter past six, p.m., that is, three quarters of an hour 
before the departure of the Mails to the interior. The entire conveyance 
from London would thus occupy 221 hours; being about four hours less 
than will be required by the route to Holyhead, when the London and 
Birmingham Railway shall be completed. 

This is an approach to a considerable advantage ; for though the Dublin 
correspondence would be only benefitted by the many additional hours to 
spare for occasional long passages, the letters might sometimes, though 
rarely, be ready for the despatch of the country Mails, and consequently, 
at those times would be accelerated 24 hours. 

The time, however, would be so close that the failures would be very 
frequent, and therefore a further gain of two or three hours in the arrival 
of the Mail in Dublin, would be of much advantage, if it could possibly be 
obtained. 

If the Mail service, on the London and Liverpool Railway, can be pushed 
to 30 miles per hour, a gain of three quartei’s of an hour will he effected ; 
and another quarter may perhaps be saved, by conveying the bags of letters 
at once on board, without communicating with the Post Office at Liverpool ; 
this would bring it to Dublin by half-past five, p.m. ; then, by deferring the 
departure of the coaches from Dublin to eight, or still better, to nine, p.m., 
the London Mails might be almost uniformly despatched at the same hour ; 
and this, it is to be observed, has reference to what may be attempted in 



* Vide Mr. Vignoles’s Ileport on the lines through Wales, Appendix A., No. 3. 
to be traversed, from London, would be 272 miles. 
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Past III. the course of the ensuing year, by merely taking advantage of circumstances 
as they will then exist* 

By these means, London letters might be received at a distance of 100 or 
110 miles, in the interior of Ireland, within 36 or 37 hours; and neaidy the 
whole day be allowed for preparing answers, which, by corresponding 
arrangements in the country, might reach London in 38 or 39 hours. Towns 
at that distance from the Metropolis would thus be placed in very nearly 
as good a position, in point of practical accommodation, with respect to the 
hours of arrival and departure of the London Mail, as Dublin itself. 

The first and most obvious advantage to the interior of Ireland, from such 
an arrangement, would be a reduction from five days to three in the time 
which intervenes between the despatch of a letter to London, and the receipt 
of an answer. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that this calculation is founded upon 
the presumed maintenance of the highest velocity throughout the whole route ; 
namely, 30 miles per hour on the Railway, and 10 miles per hour across the 
Channel, and yet it allows but three hours, at the utmost, to spare ; so that 
many failures might still be anticipated. 

The Liverpool passage, also, will be always subject to peculiar irregularity, 
in consequence, 1st, of the force of strong tides operating sometimes 
favourably, sometimes the reverse ; 2nd, of the prevailing wind being directly 
contrary from Liverpool to Dublin; 3rd, of w’ant of water to enable the 
larger vessels to pass the bar of the Mersey, for certain days of the low water 
spring tides ; 4th, of the necessity of frequently taking what is called the new 
channel, which is longer than the other ; and, 5th, because the hours of 
departure, either under the present or the intended new arrangement, are 
the most unfavourable that coqld be selected for the strongest and lowest tides. 

Orme’s Bay. — It has been suggested, that a greatly improved commu- 
nication could be effected, by constructing a harbour at Oi'me’s Bay, 
between Liverpool and Holyhead, and that a Railway, 230 miles from 
London, could be advantageously carried thither. 

The passage from Orme’s Bay to Kingstown would be 96 miles. 

At the same rates as before mentioned, namely, 27 miles per hour for 
Railway, and 10 miles per hour for voyage, and the same allowance for 
delay in passing to and from the Railway stations, embarking, &a., this 
communication would be effected in 19 hours 38 minutes, being nearly three 
hours less than by Liverpool ; it would be attended with less irregularity, 
in consequence of the shorter voyage ; be free from the inconvenience 
occasioned by getting in or out of the harbour, and not liable, to the same 
extent, to the obstruction of unfavorable tides ; but it would be equally 
subject to the bad effect of the prevailing winds being directly contrary in 
the passage to Ireland. 

The arrival at Dublin would then be at about half-past three, p.m., and the 
issue of letters perhaps at half-past four. 

The Mail for London would leave at half-past nine, a.m., by which 
answers to letters received by the previous night’s post might be forwarded, 
if delivered at the Post Office before half-past eight, a.m., whereby a saving 
of 24 hours on the present system would be effected ; and to a letter sent 
from Dublin by this Mail, an answer could be received from London on the 
evening of the second day. 

But the harbour is yet to be made, as well as a considerable distance of 
Railway. 

Porth-Dynllaen. — Another project is the construction of a new harbour 
at Porth-Dynllaen, on the coast of Carmarvon, to which a Railway can 
be carried from the Birmingham line, making a distance of 260 miles from 
London. 

The voyage would be 70 miles. This communication would, consequently, 
take 18 hours 8 minutes, being an advantage of about one and a half hour 
over the route by Orme’s Bay ; the voyage also would be shorter and more 

* There are two projects in contemplation ; one of a Railway from the Grand Junction at Crewe, 
to Birkenhead by Chester : and the other to cut off the angle by Warrington and Newtown, either 
of which would save some miles, and thus create another saving in time ; it has also been suggested, 
that the Irish niight, without inconvenience, quit London at seven, instead of at eight, P.M. 
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favorable in direction, as regards the prevailing wind, than any of the 
preceding; but the communication woitld be about a quarter of an hour 
longer than by a perfect line to Holyhead. 

. For the accomplishment of this line, however, as well as that by Orme’s 
Bay, it would be necessary to construct a new harbour, and a great extent of 
Railway. 

For the particulars of the dilferent inodes of reaching the several ports in 
North Wales, by Railway, from London, see Mr. Vignoles’s Report in the 
Appendix. 

By reaching Dublin from London in about 18 hours, as calculated either 
from Holyhead or Porth-Dynllaen, and allowing one hour for sorting, the 
letters would be issued about three, p.m., and the departure being about 
11, A.M., time would be alForded for returning answers by the next morning’s 
post, by which 24 hours would be saved on the present periods of return; 
and again, letters put into the post by ten, a.m., might be answered, from 
London, by three, p.m., of the third day, instead of the fifth, as at present. 

It would still require the three intervening days before an exchange of 
letters could take place between London and the interior of Ireland. But 
when Railways shall be established in Ireland, from Dublin, the Mail from 
London might be delivered in most parts of the interior, to which Railways 
shall extend, on the evening of the day of their arrival in Dublin, and the 
returns being equally quick, it will be possible, on occasions of emergency, 
to save another whole day in the correspondence of the interior ; that is, to 
answer a communication from London with only two intermediate days, 
instead of five, as at present. 

Independently of the Mails, very great advantages will be given to passen- 
gers, in the saving of time, particularly when they are going to the interior. 

Any of the above-mentioned communications that can be effected with 
such a degree of regularity as to insure the arrival of English letters and 
travellers in Dublin before the departure of the country Mails, will make 
Dublin the best, as being, in point of time, the surest route, by which the 
south of Ireland can be reached from London ; and this, notwithstanding 
the improvements which may be effected in the Bristol, or Milford and 
Waterford line. The advantage will, of course, be yet greater when there 
shall be Railways from Dublin. 

With regard to the north of Ireland, a quicker route might be effected by 
Liverpool and Ardglass, if the port of Ardglass were considered fit for a 
packet station, and the advantage worth its establishment; but the voyage 
would be longer than between Holyhead, Porth-Dynllaen, or Orme’s Bay, 
and Kingstown, and the arrival at Belfast, at about eight, p.m., would not 
give any great practical benefit. A direct navigation from Liverpool to 
Belfast would not offer any saving in time; but should a Railway communi- 
cation be continued from Lancaster to Glasgow, which appears not to be 
improbable, the Mail might be forwarded, by that route, to Portpatrick, for 
the north of Ireland, so as to reach Belfast, perhaps, in about 19 or 20 hours. 

Wicklow . — Another plan has been proposed as an improvement on the 
Porth-Dynllaen and Kingstown line, which is, the construction of a new 
harbour at Wicklow, with a view to gain time, by shortening the voyage 
across the channel; Wicklow being nearly opposite Porth-Dynllaen, and 
the distance between them only 60 statute miles. 

It is stated in favour of this passage, that it would be clear of the Kish 
Bank, and that there would not be more than ten miles of the passage in 
which either the light on Wicklow Head, or that of the opposite coast, would 
not be visible. 

In comparing Wicklow with Kingstown, as the Irish packet station, on 
this line, every thing may be considered equal from the time of leaving 
London to that of departure from Porth-Dynllaen, and the packets in either 
case the same. By Wicklow there will then be a voyage of 60 miles or 6 
hours ; and 30 miles by Railway, one hour seven minutes ; by Kingstown, 
a voyage of 70 miles, or seven hours ; Railway, six miles, 13|- minutes. 
The time for landing, for conveying the Mail from the Railway to the Post 
Office, &c., being the same in either case. By this calculation a difference 
appears of six and a half minutes in favour of Wicklow, which might also 

L 2 
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be supposed fo have the additional advantage of being subject to less 
iiTegularity, by reason of the shorter voyage ; but Kingstown, as before 
I'eniarked, is in a more favorable direction with regard to the prevailing 
wind, and the last ten miles, which constitute the difference in distance, would,' 
during adverse winds (when alone the shorter voyage would be of very great 
consequence), be much under shelter of the land. 

As there is a good floating light on the Kish, and well out to sea, the 
advantages, as respects that bank or the nearness of the lights, are but small. 
It is only in cases of fog that there could be any inconvenience, and then it is 
difficult to make any shore. It may be remarked, also, that the passage 
would be always a day passage. This latter advantage is common to all 
these improved projects. 

The Wicklow plan would require the construction of an entirely new 
harbour at that place, for which the facilities are not great ; and it would 
also require an extension of the Railway for about 24 miles from Kingstown. 

But this is no obstacle to the project for establishing a harbour at Porth- 
Dynllaen, and a Railway in connexion with it, should such be deemed 
advisable, on other grounds ; for Kingstown would be available in the first 
instance, and the harbour at Wicklow might be added subsequently, if 
thought desirable. 

Milford and Dunmore . — The distance from London to Milford is about 
265 miles, and is performed by the mail in 33 hours : 

The voyage across to Dunmore, 81 miles, takes 12 hours during one-third 
of the year : 

Tliese, together with 1 1 hour consumed between Dunmore and Waterford, 
the time of landing being included in the latter space, will make 461 hours. 

Now, supposing a Railway to be made from London to Gloucester, 110 
miles (41 hours from the Post Office in London), and the road thence to 
Milford improved, and shortened to 160 miles, which might be traversed in 
161 hours ; and that a better description of packets were employed, so as 
to make an average voyage of 10 hours, which is as much as seems to be 
looked for ; this calculation, allowing 11 hour, as before, between Dunmore 
and Waterford, will give 321 hours from London, the passage being, 
moreover, liable to peculiar irregularities from the exposed sea to be crossed. 

It has been shown, however, that as soon as the London and Liverpool 
Railway shall be open, arrangements may be made for forwarding the 
London letters ordinarily by the night mails from Dublin, and they might 
consequently reach Waterford, by that line, in little more than the same 
time ; or, at least, sufficiently early in the morning for every object of 
practical utility. 

Should any of the projects be executed as proposed, for Holyhead, Porth- 
Dynllaen, or Orme’s Bay, the communication will be rendered more certain 
and expeditious; and, should there be a Railway from Dublin, either to 
Waterford or for any part of the distance, the letters will be still more 
accelerated. 

It may be observed here, that the greatest advantage to be derived from 
the acceleration of the London Mail, according to the plans which have as 
yet been suggested, would be received by those places where the communi- 
cations could be accomplished in less than 22 hours; that is, at any hour 
before six, p.m., of the day next after the despatch from London. In the 
next degree of advantage would be those places which might be reached 
within 34 hours, or down to six, a.m., of the second morning from London. 
But the arrival of the Mail, at any intermediate time between those hours, 
would not be an object of much practical importance; for letters arriving 
later than six in the evening, would remain in the Post Office during the night ; 
and, therefore, it would signify nothing, as to public accommodation, whether 
they should have been deposited there at or before midnight, or a few minutes 
only previous to the opening of the Office, for their delivery, in the morning. 
But in Ireland, owing to the unavoidable irregularity and uncertainty of the 
sea, this becomes a matter of no slight importance; because the longer the 
interval between the regular hours for the arrival of the steam packet at its 
station on the Irish coast, and that of the delivery of its contents, provided 
that no opportunity of reply be lost in consequence of delay, the greater 
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security will be afforded against disappointments, occasioned by adverse Part III. 
weather, or the occurrence of other casualties during the voyage. 

Bristol and Vunmore, or Waterford . — It has been proposed to convey the 
mail from Portishead, 10 miles below Bristol, from whence the vessels could 
depart at all times of tide to Dimmore or Waterford. 

The journey from London would be about 120 miles, and when the Bristol 
Railway is completed, it may perhaps be performed in 51 hours including 
the transfer from the Post Office to the Railway, and the coaching from 
Bristol to Portishead ; but the voyage to Dunmore would be nearly 200 
miles ; to perform this, an average otj at least, 24 hours, must be calculated 
upon, and that subject to peculiar irregularity from the exposed sea, and, for 
at least 9 months in the year, to the unfavorable south-west wind, and to a 
very strong tide, up or down the Severn, for 60 miles. 

The time to Waterford (including II hour from Dunmore) would be then 
311 hours, and therefore no essential advantage would be gained in point of 
time, while there would be a great and frequent liability to delay ; and irre- 
gularity in the ari'ival of Mails is always to be avoided. 

Fishguard . — It has been proposed, also, to establish a line of commu- 
nication with Ireland, by way of Fishguard, a bay on the coast of Carmar- 
then, in South Wales, which is said to be well adapted for the construction 
of a harbour for packets, as well as for a port of general refuge. 

The Railway from London would be via Gloucester, extending 110 miles 
to that place (by the line at present sanctioned by Parliament, but which, it 
is said, might be reduced to about 103 by taking another direction vid 
Steventon), and thence about 150 miles, to Fishguard, the whole distance 
being about the same, or rather less than to Porth-Dynllaen, viz., 260 miles. 

The voyage to Kingstown, however, from Porth-Dynllaen would be shorter, 
by more than 30 miles, than from Fishguard, and that from Holyhead, shorter 
by 37 miles. Nor would there be any useful object gained by forwarding the 
Mails from Fishguard to Waterford, the length of voyage and the nature of the 
sea to be passed being objectionable. The harbour of Fishguard is still to be 
constructed, as well as a great extent of Railway. Parliamentary sanction 
has been obtained for a line as far as Gloucester ; from thence to Fishguard, 
supposed about 150 miles, remains to be undertaken. 

With regard to Wexford, which lies opposite to Fishguard, there would 
still be a voyage of 69 miles, to a port not adapted to the packet service, and 
thence a long distance, and difficult country to be traversed in order to get 
into the interior. 

Hence, it would appear, that by taking advantage of any of the probable 
modes by which the country mails may be despatched from Dublin in 24 
hours after leaving London, a saving may be effected by the reduction of 
the whole of the packet establishments, except one, as well as of the day 
Mails from Dublin to Cork and Belfast. It will only be necessary to provide 
for a direct communication between the west of England and the south of 
Ireland. 

By the Porth-Dynllaen, Orme’s Bay, or Holyhead projects, the Liverpool 
Mail for Ireland would also eventually be brought down to either of those, as 
a concentrated packet station. Upon the whole, it will appear, that in order 
to effect the most rapid communication between London and Ireland, a 
selection is to be made between a line of Railway to Holyhead or to Porth- 
Dynllaen. 

In point of time, the difference, between those two lines, according to the 
above calculations, appears so small that it will require to be further 
considered. 

In making comparisons of this kind, the actual distance is commonly 
assumed as the measure of the time, a form of calculation sufficiently 
accurate for ordinary purposes, and where other circumstances strongly 
concur in favor of a particular conclusion ; but in a nicely balanced case, 
time being the only or principal consideration, it should be well understood 
that a mere comparison of distances may often prove a most fallacious mode 
of estimating the time necessary for travelling over a given space. There 
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Part III. may exist, on the one hand, peculiar and unavoidable causes of delay, such, 
— for example, as will be presented in the passage of the Menai Strait, on the 

Holyhead line ; while inferior gradients (should they prove so) may retard 
the progress equally on the line to Porth-Dynllaen. 

It is sufEeient at present to advert to the extent of capability that exists for 
a very improved communication; whenever it shall be considered expedient 
to carry either project into execution, more minute investigation will be 
required to fix their comparative merits, with reference to facility of execu- 
tion, to the benefit of the country, (as means of internal communication 
through North Wales,) and to the expense, as well as to the ultimate results 
which are aimed at. 

Although the passenger traffic must be very considerable, comprising, as 
the line will, that for the whole of Ireland, or nearly so ; and increased, in a 
great degree, by the more rapid and cheaper medium of intercourse; still, as 
a considerable portion of the line will produce very little accession of business 
in Wales itself, it is not to be expected that such a project can be carried 
into execution without aid from the public, and probably it will be best to 
effect it by direct government agency. 



Eates at which it is calculated that the Mails may be conveyed from the Post Office in London to 
that in Dublin, by the construction of Railways that have been projected, or niayperhaps be executed. 



English Port. 


Distance 

Loudon. 


Time by 
Railway 


Irish Port. 


Length 

of 

Voyage. 


Time on Voy- 
age, includin| 
30 minutes for 
Embarking 
and Sailing. 


Time from 
Irisli Port to 
Dublin, in- 
cluding land- 
ing. 


) Hour of 
,,,, . Arrival in 

IV hole Time. ,, 

^ Dublin. 


Hour of De- 
parture of llail 
from Dublin 
for London, 




Miles. 


r, 




Stat. Mil. Hours. Slins. 


Hours. Mins 


Hours. Mins. n. M. 


n. 51. 


Holvhead 


272 


10 35 


Kingstown 


63 


6 48 




17 6.3 1 63 p.M 






210 


8 17 


Kingstown 


130 


13 SO 


0 30 


22 17 6 17 „ 






‘>30 


9 1 




96 


10 6 


0 30 


19 37 3 37 „ 




Prt-Dvuliaen 


260 


10 8 


Kingstown 


70 


7 30 


0 30 


18 8 2 8 „ 




Prt-Dynllaeu 




10 8 




60 


6 30 


1 23J 


18 2 1}„ 




Fishguard 


260 


10 8 


icklow 


79 


8 24 


1 23^ 


19 55^ 1 3 63i 





One half hour is allowed from the Post Office in London to starting on Railway; 27 miles per hour for 
the Railway ; 10 miles per hour for Steam Packet Voyage ; 30 minutes from Railway to embark and sail; 
2 hours additional for return to London to allow for occasional long passages by sea. Hour of leaving London, 
8 r.M. ; hour of arrival, 7 a.m. 



We have an opportunity of adding an interesting statement. Appendix A, 
No. 13, obtained at a very late period, from William Cubitt, Esq., C. E., on 
the various modes by which a communication may be effected between 
London and Dublin. 

It is satisfactory to find that our opinions, in every essential, are in a great 
degree confirmed by so good an authority. 

The whole matter being one of comparative merits, the dilference of 
principles on which the rates of travelling are calculated is of minor impor- 
tance, the same being carried through each paper. 
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II. As TO THE PllESENT CONDITION OF THE POPULATION OF IRELAND. 

1. CIRCUMSTANCES PECULIAR TO THAT CONDITION. 

The present social aspect and condition of Ireland, is an anomaly in itself. 
Whilst the country is making a visible and steady progress in improve- 
ment, and signs of increasing wealth present themselves on all sides, the 
labouring population, constituting a large majority of the community, derive 
no proportionate benefit from the growing prosperity around them. In many 
places their condition is even worse than it has been. This apparent incon- 
gruity is, however, easily understood and explained, by a reference to the 
peculiar state of property, and to the complex relations which subsist between 
the proprietors and the several parties deriving interests under them, from 
the immediate tenant down to the actual occupier of the soil. 

The division of the land into small farms, and their sub-division into 
portions, continually decreasing in extent, with each succeeding generation 
of claimants, until, on some estates, literally every rood of ground main- 
tained, or rather was charged with the maintenance of “its man,” was the 
immediate cause of the rapid increase of the population, which, within a 
period of fifty years, has risen from four millions to upwards of eight. 

The defective state of the law, which, for a long time afforded the landlord 
no adequate security against the partition of his estates, and the long term 
of years or lives for which it was customary to grant leases, without any valid 
limitations being set upon the power of the tenant to underlet, contributed 
without doubt to this result. But there were other causes in which the 
proprietoi'S had a more direct and personal participation, and which justly 
impose upon them a full share of responsibility for the consequences. Not 
only did they not discourage the multiplication of small tenures, (which they 
might have done effectually by their influence, even in eases where, by 
former demises, the management of their estates had been placed in the 
power, and depended upon the will of others,) but they were themselves 
active promoters of that system, and that from two obvious and intelligible 
motives, — a desire to swell the amount of their rent-rolls, which were at first 
considerably increased by the operation of this principle, and a wish to 
possess themselves of political influence and power at the elections. The 
local operation of the latter cause is manifest, and admits of distinct proofs in 
almost every populous district in Ireland; and its general effect may be 
inferred, from the remarkable and accelerated increase of the population, 
which took place from the year 1793, the date of the Act for conferring the 
Elective Franchise on that class of voteis known as the Forty Shilling 
Freeholders. In 1791 the numbers were 4,206,612; in 1821 they were found 
to have increased to 6,801,827 ; in 1831 to 7,767,401 ; and they now amount 
to more than eight and a half millions. It is due to the proprietors and inter- 
mediate landlords who took no measures to repress this astonishing increase, 
while it might have been beneficially checked without inconvenience or 
injury to any individual, to admit, that few persons, during its early stages, 
foresaw its rapid extension, or suspected the evils it wmuld bring in its train. 
But this consideration, while it exonerates them from the imputation of cul- 
pable design or indifference, does not exempt them from the necessary con- 
sequences of their improvidence, or from the just obligations and duties 
inseparable from the possession of property. 

The misery and destitution which prevail so extensively, together wuth 
all the demoralization incident to the peculiar condition of the Irish 
peasantry, may be traced to this source. The country, particularly in 
the west and south-western counties, is overspread with small but 
exceedingly crowded communities, sometimes located in villages, but 
more frequently in isolated tenements, exclusively composed of the poorest 
class of labourers, who, removed from the presence and social or moral 
influence of a better and more enlightened class, are left, generally, to 
the coercive power of the law alone to hold them within the bounds of 
peace and order. No system of constant or remunerative industry 
IS established amongst them. The cultivation of their patches of land 
and the labour of providing fuel are their sole employment, which, 
occupying but a comparatively small portion of their time, leaves them 
exposed to all the temptations of an idle, reckless, and needy existence. 
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In such a community there is no demand for hired laboux-ers. Every 
occupier, with such assistance as his own family can furnish, manages to 
raise the scanty supply of food which he may need for their support, 
and as much grain, or other produce, as may be required to pay his 
rent; but beyond this, there is no solicitude about cultivating the laud, 
nor the least taste for improving or making it more valuable. At the 
periods of active labor, when additional hands are absolutely necessary, 
every expedient is resorted to in order to avoid the employment of 
a single paid laborer. Children of tender years are then forced to do 
the work of men in the fields, to a degree far beyond their strength, 
and all the females who are capable of rendering assistance, are tasked 
in many ways utterly unsuited to their sex, and incompatible with the 
slightest attention to their proper cares and duties. At all times, indeed, 
of the year, whether the case be urgent or not, the share of labor, 
out of doors, imposed upon women and young girls, who might, in every 
respect, be so much better occupied, is as injurious to the moral con- 
dition, as it must be to the personal and domestic comfort of the peasantry. 

There is a class of landholders superior to these, holding from eight 
to twelve or fifteen acres, who are equally slovenly and careless in the 
management of their land; but necessarily obliged, on account of its 
greater extent, to procure assistance out of their own families. Some- 
times, but rarely, these persons hire daily laborers among the neigh- 
bouring poor; and in such cases they are usually guided in their choice, 
not by the character or capability o‘f the man they employ, but by the 
lowest rate of wages at which they can possibly obtain his service. 
More commonly, however, they engage, as farm servpts, young men 
between sixteen and twenty-five years of age, who reside in the family 
of their employer, and hire themselves out at remarkably low wages, 
seldom exceeding £1 per quarter, and, in numerous instances, scarcely 
more than half that sum. 

The litigation which occupies a great portion of the time of the 
several Courts of Petty Sessions, arises out of the disputes of this 
class of servants with their employers ; the former being usually 
impatient to break off their engagements at the busy and more pro- 
fitable season of the year, and the latter anxious, of course, to reap 
the full benefit of the contract. Another common subject of angry 
contention, before the same tribunals, is furnished by ill defined 
boundaries, neglected fences, and consequent trespass between the 
neighbouring tenants of the small divisions of land above described. 
More time and money are commonly wasted in such contests than 
would suffice to repair all the damage which forms the ground of 
quarrel ; and animosities are engendered which often lead to feuds of 
a lasting duration, and the most deadly consequences. 

It is plain, that under such a distribution of property, no rational 
hope can be entertained of the general introduction of an improved 
system of husbandry, or the employment of the labouring poor, to 
the extent and in the manner which would he beneficial to them, 
and conducive to the prosperity and good order of the community. 

It is, therefore, much to be wished that such a system should no 
longer continue. For the preservation of property — for the interests 
of the public peace — for the progress of civilization and improvement — 
and for the permanent good of the rural population, it is desirable 
that a speedy alteration should take place. The evil cannot remain 
stationary; it must either be met with effective opposition, or it will, 
by its own accumulative force, proceed to the last point at which the 
process of subdivision is practicable ; and what may be the consequences 
of suffering it to go so far, it is painful to contemplate. How rapidly 
it is in some places approaching to that point, may be gathered from 
the Population Returns of the Board of Trade, which represent an 
increase to have taken place between the years 1821 and 1831, 
amounting, in certain western counties, to one in five, and, in others, 
nearly to one in four, of the whole number of inhabitants : — viz., 



In Donegal, - increase 

Mayo, - ,, 

Galway, - ,, 

Clare, - „ 



20 per cent. 
24 „ 

23 „ 

24 „ 
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Among the effects of this rapid increase of population, without a Part III. 
corresponding increase of remunerative employment, the most alarming, 
though perhaps the most obviously to be expected, is a deterioration of the 
food of the peasantry. It could scarcely be thought, indeed, that their 
customary diet would admit of any reduction, save in quantity alone; 
yet it has been reduced as to quality also, in such a way as sensibly 
to diminisli their comfort, if not to impair their health. Bread was never 
an article of common use amongst the laboring poor; but it is now 
less known by them than it Avas at the time when a sum exceeding 
£50,000 per annum was paid in “ Bounties,” to induce the landholders 
to grow a sufficiency of grain for the supply of the city of Dublin.* 

Milk is become almost a luxury to many of them ; and the quality 
of their potato diet is generally much inferior to what it was at 
the commencement of the present century. A species of potato called 
the “ Lumper,” has been brought into general cultivation, on account 
of its great productiveness, and the facility with which it can be 
raised from an inferior soil and with a comparatively small portion 
of manure. This root, at its first introduction, was scarcely con- 
sidered food good enough for swine ; it neither possesses the farinaceous 
qualities of the better varieties of the plant, nor is it as palatable 
as any other, being wet and tasteless, and, in point of substantial 
nutriment, little better, as an article of human food, than a Swedish 
turnip. In many counties of Leinster, and throughout the provinces 
of Munster and Connaught, the Lumper now constitutes the principal 
food of the labouring peasantry ; a fact which is the more striking, when 
we consider the great increase of produce, together with its manifest 
improA’ement in quality, which is annually raised in Ireland, for expor- 
tation and for consumption by the superior classes. 

For some years the proprietors of land have endeavoured to counteract 
the evils arising from the increase of a pauper and unemployed popula- 
tion, and to prevent its extension. Their eyes have long been opened to 
the mischief partly created, and, in a great measure, countenanced bv 
themselves, and they are quite willing to retrace their steps, and reduce 
their estates, if possible, to a condition more favorable to a judicious mode 
of cultivation, and to the regular and profitable occujjation of the poor. 

The habit of letting their grounds in small allotments, has altogether 
ceased in the agricultural districts, though it still prevails in parts of the 
manufacturing counties of Armagh and Down, where the skill of the 
artizan is rendered in some degree subsidiary to the toil of the laborer. 

Generally, however, as often as opportunities occur, they are gladly 
embraced, to enlarge the divisions of land to farms of dimensions better 
adapted to the development of agricultural science, and the beneficial 
employment of capital and labour. In some cases these changes have 
been conducted with judicious humanity ; in many, it is to be feared, 
without much regard either to humanity or justice ; but where they can 
be effected without injury to individual happiness, or equitable rights, 
without doubt they must, in all cases, tend to the ultimate advantage of 
society, as a means of checking a great and growing evil, of increasing 
the wealth of the country, and, consequently, laying a firm and sure foun- 
dation of prosperity for the Irish people. 

Already considerable progress has been made towards the establishment I 
of a better system of agriculture, and tlie altered and much improved 
appearance of the country in many places, is owing to the success which 
has attended those endeavours. But, although the land has thus 
been rendered more valuable, and its produce more abundant, the condi- 
tion of the labouring poor has not advanced, even in those improved 
localities. 

The fair inference to be drawn from this fact, is, that the labourer is not 
allowed a just proportion of the product of his own toil and industry ; but 
the cause of that inadequate remuneration will be found in the increased 

* By a table publUhed in Mr. Newenham’s View of Ireland, it appears that in a period of 37 years, 
up to 1798, a sum of £1,917,770, was paid in Bounties for grain and flour, brought by land carriage, 
canal, and coastways, to Dublin. The amount lavished in Bounties, during the last century, would 
have sufficed to place Ireland on a par with any part of the United Kingdom in the advantages of 
internal communication. 

M 
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Part III. number of persons forced into the market-place in quest of daily employ- 
““ ment, in consequence of their being deprived of the resource of the potato- 
garden and the mud hovel, in order to make room for the improvement of 
the land. The number of hands absolutely unemployed being thus 
increased, the price of labor will, of course, be kept down. Nor should it 
be omitted or disguised, that in proportion as these improvements shall 
become more general, the multitude of applicants for employment, will 
still farther exceed the demand for their labor ; and, consequently their 
condition, if left entirely dependent upon the aid of the mere agricul- 
turist, will be still more depressed, while the country is advancing in 
wealth and abundance. 

Such appear to be the inseparable concomitants of that transition which 
a considerable portion of the Irish peasantry are actually undergoing at 
present, and through which it is necessary, for the general good, that they 
shall all pass — a transition from the state of pauper tenants, to that of 
' independent labourers, maintained, as the same class are in England, by 
their daily labour. This change cannot much longer be delayed with 
safety. It is not possible to avoid it by any other alternative than that of 
permitting a state of society, pregnant with all the elements of disorder 
and confusion, to go on unchecked, until it forces the whole population 
I down to the lowest depths of misery and degradation. 

/ The proprietors of estates claim public support, in their endeavours to 
bring the country to a sound and secure condition, by opposing and coun- 
' teracting the further progress of so ruinous a system ; and if they would 
proceed in all cases with discretion, and a just consideration of those 
whose interests are as nearly concerned as their own, they are entitled 
to it. Of course we do not palliate the injustice and cruelty of turning 
families adrift, helpless and unprotected upon the world. There is a 
compact, implied at least, betv'een the landlord and the peasantry who 
have been brought up on his estate, by which the latter have as 
good a right to protection, as the lord of the soil has to make arbi- 
trary dispositions for the future management of his property. Nor do 
we think that it makes much difference as to the force of this obligation, 
whether the injurious sub-division of lands was made by the direct sanc- 
tion and for the immediate benefit of the tenant in fee, or by others to 
whom the power of a landlord over the property had been delegated by 
lease. It is not denied, that those sub-divisions were lawful at the time 
they were made. They were a part of the system then recognised and in 
operation for the management of property ; for their effects, therefore, upon 
the general welfare and security, the property itself is justly to be held 
accountable. Nor is this responsibility to be shuffled aside, or laid at the 
door of persons, who, having ceased to possess an interest in the lands, are 
no longer in a state to repair the error that lias been committed ; but the 
country will look to those who now hold the property, having received it 
charged with all its moral as well as its legal engagements. 

Still, however, as the landholders and owners of estates are really 
unable to sustain the whole of this liability, and to proceed, at the same 
time, with that work of improvement which is so essential for the interests 
of all classes of the community, and, eventually, of none more than of the 
laboring poor, it i.s much to be desired, as an object of public impor- 
tance, that means may be speedily taken to distribute a part of the burden 
through other channels. If there were no other public ground for doing 
so, it would be motive sufficient, that the suffering and privation which 
seem inevitable, during tiie transition of so vast a number of people from 
one state of living to another, would be thereby alleviated, and its period 
considerably abridged. 

Among the measures proposed for this purpose, that which appears to 
have obtained the most favorable share of the popular attention, is the 
reclaiming of waste lands, such as bogs and mountains, of which there are 
millions of acres in Ireland, very capable of improvement. No doubt, a 
great deal of most useful improvement might be effected in this way ; and, 
what is more to our present purpose, a wide door might be thereby opened 
for the profitable employment of numbers of the peasantry; but much 
will depend on the regulating principle, and the object of such under- 
takings — whether the people shall be set to work as daily labourers, to 
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divide and cultivate large tracts for the agricultural capitalist, or as colo- 
nists, to reclaim and make rude settlements for themselves. If the latter 
be contemplated, it would, in effect, but spread and magnify the evil which 
it is proposed to remedy, only removing its pressure partially, and for a 
short period. As a measure of immediate relief, the change would be 
scarcely attended with any increase of comfort to the peasantry, while 
their position would be rendered far more hopeless that it is even now, and 
the ultimate consequences to society, in its moral as well as in its political 
results, would be most disastrous. An extensive reclamation of the waste 
lands, however, by the application of capital and intelligence, and upon 
a well-ordered system, would add most materially to the resources of the 
country, and, besides affording the means of present employment to 
great numbers, assist in providing permanently and beneficially for them, 
as paid laborers, on the land reclaimed through their exertions. 

Emigration is another project to which there can be no objection, except 
that of its insufihciency as a remedy for so wide spread and multitudinous 
an evil. It is impossible that emigration could be effected on so large a 
scale, were the people themselves ever so anxious to embrace it, as wholly 
to remove the pressure of distress arising from the excess of the popula- 
tion over the means now available for their support. It can only be 
resorted to as a secondary relief, effectual as far as it goes, and therefore 
deserving of attention and encouragement; but it must always leave 
behind it so many destitute and unemployed, that the cares of the Legis- 
lature or the burdens of the country can experience no very sensible alle- 
viation from its aid. 

The measure now before Parliament, for the relief of the Irish poor, is 
also relied on as a means of enabling the peasantry to buffet and over- 
come the difficulties of their present and impending position. It is not 
for us to canvass the merits or probable effects of that Bill. But we may 
observe, that an effective Poor Law must greatly assist the object we 
are considering ; and it is, therefore, most desirable that its provisions 
should be carried into effect promptly and fully. It should be recol- 
lected, however, that the landed interest will be taxed heavily for 
the support of the poor under that Act ; and it would, therefore, be 
a most auspicious introduction of so great a change in the social state of 
the country, if the pressure of that measure were lightened by the com- 
mencement of some works of great magnitude, which should last for a 
considerable time, and afford employment to large numbers of the people 
in various parts of Ireland. And if such undertakings were of a nature 
evidently calculated to open new avenues lo laborious industry, and 
thus hold out a reasonable prospect of constant occupation, even after 
the period of their completion, the anxiety which, both on grounds of 
humanity and of policy, must attend the adoption of so great a change, 
would be allayed, and the most formidable of its immediate inconveniences 
be effectually obviated. 

The works necessary for completing such a system of Railways as our 
Report contemplates, would serve both these purposes, by affording present 
employment to vast numbers of the people, and by throwing open resources 
and means of profitable occupation, which are now inaccessible and 
almost unknown. The immediate effect would be, to afford extensive 
relief to the most indigent portion of the population, and that in a manner 
the most acceptable to their feelings, and the most conducive to their 
moral improvement. “ In all the views of Ireland placed before the 
“ empire,” as Mr. Stanley in a letter to Mr. Nicholls well observes, “ there 
“ is a remarkable concurrence in attributing the poverty which exists 
“to the want of continuous employment for the population.” To that 
want of continuous employment, and of adequate remuneration when 
employed, may be traced the cause, not only of the poverty of the Irish 
people, but, in a great measure, also of that heedless improvidence, and 
of those habits of lassitude and indolence, which it may possibly require 
years of a better system to eradicate wholly from their character. 

The effect of these depressing circumstances, aggravated, of course, in a 
very high degree, by the backM'ard state of agricultural knowledge and 
improvement, is strikingly illustrated in the deficiency of the produce of 
work performed by Irish labourers to tliat of the same class in England. 

M2 
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pAiiT III; The Irish Poor Law Commissioners state, that the average produce of the 
soil in Ireland is not much above one-half the average produce in England, 
whilst the number of laborers employed in agriculture is, in proportion 
to the quantity of land under cultivation, more than double, namely, as 
five to two ; thus, ten labourers in Ireland raise only the same quantity of 
produce that two labourers raise in England, and this produce, too, is 
generally of an inferior quality. So striking a disproportion, though cer- 
tainly admitting of very considerable qualification, with reference to the 
different nature and degree of aid and facilities afforded to the laborers in 
the two countries, still shows a decided advantage in favor of the English 
workman, and fully confirms an observation which we have elsewhere 
made, as to the dearness of ill-requited labour. 

But the spirit of the Irish peasant is by no means so sunk by the 
adverse circumstances of his lot, as to be insensible to the stimulus which 
a due measure of encouragement to laborious industry supplies. Where 
employment is to be obtained without difficulty, and at a fair rate of 
compensation, his character and habits rise in an incredibly short space 
of time with the alteration of his circumstances. In a state of destitution 
no race of people are more patient and resigned. Their uncomplaining 
endurance seems almost to border on despondency. They make no effort to 
help themselves, probably because they despair of being able to do so effec- 
tually ; and it ought to be mentioned to their honor, that in such emer- 
gencies they have scarcely ever been known to extort by violence that 
relief which cannot be obtained from their own lawful exertions, or the 
benevolence of others. Their fortitude during the unparalleled sufferings 
of IB‘22 was regarded with the greatest admiration and respect ; feelings 
which have not failed to be renewed by their conduct on every subsequent 
trial of a similar kind. Within the last two years, namely, in the 
summer of 1836, a populous district on the coast of Donegal was exposed 
to all the miseries of famine, rendered tenfold more agonising by the 
knowledge that there was food enough and to spare within a few miles ; 
yet the poor people bore their bard lot with exemplary patience, and 
throughout the entire period, though numbers were actually v'ithout food, 
and reduced to eat sea-weed, there was no plundering of stores, no theft, 
nor secret pillage. Such forbearance, almost approaching to insensibility, 
might be deemed to belong to a character incapable of being roused to 
exertion in any circumstances; yet the same race, who endure the last 
extremes of want without a murmur, are no sooner placed in a condition 
of supporting themselves by independent industry, than they cast aside 
the torpor w'hich distinguishes them in a depressed state, and become 
active, diligent, and laborious. The unsparing exertions and obliging 
disposition of the poor, half-starved harvestmen who periodically visit the 
west of England are well known, and will, we are sure, be cheerfully 
acknowledged by all who have had occasion to employ them. 

The moral effect upon a people of a system of steady and remun- 
erative employment is an object of public importance, not inferior 
to its influence upon their physical condition ; for it is invariably found 
that where industry prevails, order and respect for the laws accom- 
pany it. Ireland forms no exception to this rule. The vice and the 
bane of its people is idleness. They have little to do ; no useful or 
profitable occupation to devote their time and thoughts to; and 
hence those habits of intemperance, and that proneness to outrage 
and contention, which unhappily distinguish them. But those amongst 
them, who have been for any considerable time engaged in pursuits 
which afford encouragement to industry, rarely trouble themselves 
about angry local difterences, or frequent the resorts of low profli- 
gacy and dissipation. The hand of the thrifty and diligent is not 
often raised in fierce and clamorous dispute, or seen amid scenes 
of sectarian strife and rancour. These are vices which proceed from 
idleness and the habits engendered by it ; nor can there be any 
reasonable ground to doubt, that they would speedily disappear before 
the civilizing power of occupation and successful industry. 

To afford the means of present employment to such a people, and, 
at the same time, lay the foundation of their future prosperity and 
improvement, is surely an object worthy of a wise and great nation, 
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and will not be opposed from any narrow and short-sighted views 
of economy. The interests of these countries are so inseparably 
interwoven, that nothing which concerns one part of the United 
Kingdom can be alien from the rest. But it is the direct interest 
of Great Britain that Ireland should be raised, and that as speedily 
as possible, from its present condition. Mr. Stanley (see Appendix 
B, No. 14) shows, by a very moderate calculation, that if the Irish 
peasantry were placed, in point ot comfort, on a par with those of 
Great Britain, the result to the public revenue would be an annual 
increase of six millions in the article of Excise. This consideration 
alone ought to silence any objections, on the ground of expense, 
against affording public aid such as may be required for these works ; 
for it gives assurance of an enormous profit on the greatest contemplated 
outlay. 

On prudential considerations alone, then, w'e should not hesitate 
to recommend an immediate and liberal attention to the claims of 
Ireland for assistance, which cannot be conferred in any shape more 
likely to prove beneficial than by encouraging public works of extensive 
and permanent utility. It is a waste of the public available resources to 
suffer so large a portion of the empire to lie fallow, or leave it to struggle, 
by slow advances and with defective means, towards its own improvement, 
when the judicious aid of the state might quickly make it a source of 
common strength and advantage. 

The policy of rendering such assistance is unquestionable. It is 
acknowledged to be necessary towards a colony, and must be considered 
more so in the case of a part of the United Kingdom, comprehended 
within its domestic boundaries, where neither the land nor the population 
can continue to be useless without being hurtful at the same time, and 
nearly in the same degree. Looking, therefore, at the proposition as a 
mere account or estimate of profit and loss, the balance is clearly in 
favor of a prompt and liberal encouragement, on the part of the Legis- 
lature, to whatsoever tends manifestly to call into action the great 
powers and capabilities of this fine country. In every instance where 
such encouragement has been afforded, even in the construction 
of a common road, the returns to the state in improved revenue 
have hitherto more than repaid the public outlay ; and, viewed in 
this light, public assistance, w'ell directed and applied with judgment 
and economy, is in effect a beneficial expenditure of capital, similar 
in kind to that which a provident landlord makes for the improve- 
ment of his estate. The only measure of both should be the assurance 
of an adequate remuneration. 

It were easy to show, from the actual state of Ireland, that the 
moral results which may reasonably be expected to flow from an 
improvement of its social condition, should suffice, even on the low 
ground of concomitant financial advantages, to fix the attention of 
the Legislature to this subject. We need but refer to the burden- 
some and costly establishments of Soldiery and Police, which are 
necessarily maintained for the preservation of peace and order, and 
which, in a really wholesome state of society, might be greatly reduced. 

But there are other considerations equally importing the general 
welfare, and -which it is more pleasing to dwell upon, as being more 
■worthy of a great and enlightened nation — considerations of justice, of 
generosity — of a liberal concern for the improvement and civilization 
of our countrymen. In attending to such considerations, no nation 
was ever faithless or blind to its own best and dearest interests ; 
and were there no commercial advantages for England in the projects 
which we submit for adoption, nor any promise of actual benefit to 
the public treasury, or of relief from the heavy contributions which the 
unsettled state of society in Ireland annually extracts from it, yet the 
certainty of rendering this country prosperous, and diffusing the bles- 
sings of peace and industry, with their attendant fruits of knowledge 
and moral culture amongst its people, ought, as we have no doubt it 
would, be considered an ample recompense. 



Paet m. 
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Pi£T IIL 2 ON THE INFLUENCE OF RAILWAYS IN DEVELOPING THE RESOURCES OF A 

— ~ ' COUNTRY. 

Experience testifies that increased facilities of intercourse between distant 
places, and more especially between sea-ports and the interior of a 
country, are amon^ the most effective means of extending civilization, 
with its attendant lights and benefits. Together with the opportunities 
of communication, a desire to take advantage of them is diffused, and 
this readiness will be more decided, and the important results to be 
expected will follow more promptly, in proportion as the means thus pre- 
sented shall combine security with convenience, and despatch with both. 

The proofs and instances which sustain this assertion are not confined 
to the case of any one country or district ; although they are more 
observable in communities where the resources of wealth and commerce, 
already possessed by the inhabitants, enable them to turn every advan- 
tage, as it arises, to immediate account. In England, wherever new 
channels of communication have been opened— either between different 
parts of the interior, or the interior and the coast, or between diffei’ent 
sea-ports one with another, or with other countries — these opportunities 
have invariably been embraced without delay ; and the changes so pro- 
duced have been, on that account, the more striking. In less favored 
countries, the ability to profit by the occasion does not always exist, 
but must be acquired by degrees; consequently, improvement also will 
be gradual, and its first manifestations the more tardy. 

The degree to which intercourse is not merely promoted but actually 
created by the facility of accomplishing it, could be scarcely credited, 
but for the numerous and authentic examples which establish the fact. 
The Omnibus traffic, of modern introduction, between different parts of 
London and its principal suburbs, is a familiar instance which imme- 
diately suggests itself. There is a constant succession of those convey- 
ances, to and fro, through all the leading avenues and streets of the 
metropolis, and their number is increasing daily: yet, in addition to these 
' frequent means of transfer from east to west, small steamers are con- 
tinually plying between Westminster Bridge, Hungerford Market, Dyer’s 
Wharf, and the Surrey side of London Bridge; by which many thousand 
persons are withdrawn every day from the Omnibus traffic ; while below 
London Bridge the number of passengers, by steam vessels, down the 
Thames — also an introduction of recent date— amounts to several millions in 
the year. 

We learn that each of the two Greenwich Steam Packet Companies 
carried, last year, about 400,000 passengers; that the Woolwich Old 
Company, calling at Greenwich, carried moi’e than 100,000 Greenwich 
passengers, besides 192,000 to Woolwich; and the New Woolwich 
Company carried nearly 100,000 passengers between Woolwich, Black- 
wall, and London Bridge. To these are to be added the many thousands 
who pass those places to Gravesend, Margate, Ramsgate, Southend, 
Dover, Herne Bay, &c., &c. ; and, above all, the multitudes, greatly 
exceeding one million, who, during the last year, passed by the Railway 
to Greenwich, while the public conveyances on the high road scarcely 
appeared diminished in number or in the frequency of their journeys.* 

These may possibly be regarded as peculiar cases, incidental to the 
immense population of the great metropolis ; but similar results are found 
to occur, in a proportionate degree, in places quite beyond the circle of 
that influence. 

A writer on Statistics (G. R. Porter, Esq.) relates, that two genera- 
■^ons back “ there were no means of reaching London from Horsham, in 
Sussex, but on foot or on horseback — the latter not practicable in all 
seasons. Horsham is 36 miles from London — and the journey between 
the two places now occupies less than four hours. More than thirty 
coaches pass through it daily, to and from the metropolis, in addition to 

* We believe it to be a feet, that thirty years back, the only public mode of conveyance between 
Woolwich and London was foy coach ; and two coaches, each leaving and returning twice in the day, 
were then deemed sufficient for the whole passenger traffic of that place. Tliere are now omnibuses 
leaving twenty-four times, and returning as often, in the day ; and a stOl greater number of vans and 
single-horse coaches, running, as they fill, to Greenwich only, whence most of the passengers proceed 
by Rdlway, steam-boat, or omnibus, to London. 
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private carriages, post chaises, &c. The traffic of goods, chiefly coal Pam IIT. 

and agricultural produce, carried on in the district of which Horsham is 
the centre, exceeds 40,000 tons in a year; besides which, the road is 
constantly covered with droves of cattle and flocks of sheep.” 

This result has been obtained by a rise of only the first degree in the 
scale of improvement, namely, an excellent road, without even- a canal. 

It is the effect of improved communications on a country of rich soil, 
and bears analogy to what has taken place in many parts of Ireland. 

By referring to our notes, A and B, it will be seen, that on the 
Stockton and Darlington Line the passenger traffic, prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Railway, amounted only to 4,000 persons in the year; 
it now exceeds 16,000. On the Bolton Line the average weekly number 
of passengers is 2,500, whereas the number of coach journeys out and 
in per week, which the Railway has superseded, amounted only to 28, 
carrying, perhaps, on a weekly average, about 280 or 300 persons. 

On the Newcastle and Carlisle road, prior to the Railway, the whole 
number of persons the public coaches were licensed to carry in a week, 
was 343, or, both ways, 686 ; now the average daily number of passengers 
by the Ra,ilway, for the whole length, viz., 471 miles, is 228, or 1,596 in 
the week. 

The number of passengers on the Dundee and Newtyle Line exceeds, 
at this time, 50,000 annually ; the estimated number of persons who 
performed the same journey, previous to the opening of the Railway, having 
been 4,000. & 

Previous to the opening of the Railway between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, there were about 400 passengers per day, or 146,000 a-year, 
travelling between those places by coaches ; whereas the present number, 
by Railway alone, exceeds 500,000. 

In foreign countries the results arising from the same cause are equally, 
if not more striking. The number of persons who usually passed by the 
road between Brussels and Antwerp was 75,000 in the year ; but since 
the Railroad has been opened from the former place to Malines, it has 
increased to 500,000; and since it was carried all through to Antwerp, 
the number has exceeded a million. The opening of a branch from 
Malines to Termonde, appears to have added 200,000 to the latter number; 
so that the passenger traffic of that Railroad, superseding a road traffic 
of only 75,000 persons, now ^imounts to 1,200,000. 

It is I’emarkable that on this, as on most other Railroads, the greater 
number of Passengers are those who travel short distances, being as 
two to one compared with those who go the whole distance. This appears 
fiom a statement read by Mr. Loch, before the StatisticalSociety of Manchester, 
showing that between April 30th and August 15th, 1836, 122,417 persons 
travelled the whole distance, and 244,834 short distances ; chiefly to and from 
Malines. He further states, that “nearly one-third of the whole revenue of , 
the Railway is derived from travelling to and from Malines, and paying a 
fare of about 60 centimes or nearly sixpence sterling.” On the same authority 
we learn another fact, most deserving of attention in calculating the probable 
success of a Railway in such a country as Ireland, viz. : — that nearly three- 
fifths of the whole revenue of the Company are derived from passengers of 
the lower class, paying a very low fai-e. 

We have no means of precisely ascertaining the difference in the traffic of 
the United States of America, previous and siffisequently to the establishment 
of Railways ; but if it is allowcffile to judge by the effect of an inferior species 
of accommodation, we may conclude that it is vei-y considerable. ' The 
American Railroad Journal, 1833, says, that “ in 1817, when the Erie Canal 
was commenced, there were not more than fifty small villages within a distance 
of 20 miles on each side, and extending the whole length of the route ; whereas 
there are now more than one hundred and thirty, exhibiting evidence of 
prosperity and wealth, besides many well cultivated and well stocked farms.” 

_ -The following return, taken from Pitkin’s Statistics, sh.o'Ars a great increase 
in the traffic of a Railway, after it has been some time at work, and may be 
oSered as a proof of the influence which such superior facilities exercise, in 
proportion as they become better known, in promoting general intercourse. 
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Traffic on the Hudson and Mohawk 'Railroad, for the years 1833 and 1834. 



1833j Passengers departing from Albany, 
„ Ditto' from Schenectady, 

1834, Passengers departing from Albany, 
„ Ditto from Schenectady, 



59,599 

56,155 

115,7M 

78,188 

65,290 



143,478 

Increase, ... ... 27,724. 

The number of Railroads, however, which have been established in the 
United States, and the unabated anxiety which still prevails there to multiply 
and extend them in all directions, are convincing indications, both of the high 
estimation in which the Americans hold such accelerated means of intercourse, 
and of their knowledge of their advantages. Doubtless they have experienced 
its powerful and effectual aid in advancing a people from a rude and half- 
civiized condition towards the highest state of improvement. The Railroads 
which were completed, or nearly so, on the 1st of January, 1835, in the 
United States, extended 1,600 miles_ in length, and their cost was thirty 
millions of dollars, or £8,130,000 sterling. 

We shall mention one more instance somewhat distinct from those 
which have preceded, as showing the high degree of advantage which 
Steam Vessels and Railways, when so placed as to admit of their joint 
co-operation, may reciprocally impart and receive ; and how • great an 
impulse such a combination gives to trade and to the general intercourse 
of society. The instance we allude to is that of the Hull and Selby 
steam Packets, which conveyed 33,88*2 passengers in the year that pre- 
ceded the opening of the Leeds and Selby Railway, and in the year 
following, 62,105. 

We have direct proofs that Ireland is as capable as other countries of 
being influenced by the same cause, and of profiting by its operation; 
and there is this additional motive to recommend the subject for con- 
sideration, that the backward state of the country, and its not unfavourable 
position, present a stronger obligation, as well as a wider scope for 
improvement. p t» ,v 

In the Reports and Evidence of Engineers,* and of the Board of Public 
Works,! the most striking effects are described as having resulted from 
the opening of roads through districts which had been previously shut 
up from intercourse with other parts of the country; the traffic which 
immediately ensued, in almost every instance, surpassed the most favor- 
able calculations that had been formed of it. Frequently roads first 
made with gravel, which were expected to last for years, were so 
worn before the expiration of the second year, that it became necessary 
to apply substantial coverings of broken stone ; and even small portions 
of those roads were scarely out of the Engineer’s hands, before they 
were covered with the carts of the Farmers, eager to take advantage 
of the improvement. 

The enterprise and intelligence of an individual has, within the last 
20 years, supplied the entire of the South, and a great portion of the 
West of Ireland, with means of intenial communication, by a species 
of accommodation, and in directions, which, till then, had been unat- 
tempted. We mean a regular system of communication by cars be- 
tween the provincial towns; for it is worthy of remark, that while 
the intercourse has been long kept up by public coaches and other 
vehicles, between Dublin and the great towns, and between the several 
places situate on those lines one with another, there was scarcely an 
instance of a public conveyance plying regularly by the cross roads, 
until the individual we allude to undertook it. W^e speak of Mr. Biancon^ 
of Clonmel, whose flourishing establishments afford a distinct and 
unequivocal proof that Ireland is in a condition to take advantage, 
speedily and effectually, of such facilities of internal communication as may 
occur. Mr. Bianconi is a native of Milan, who, when he settled in 
this country, was unacquainted even with the language spoken by its 
inhabitants. With a capital little exceeding the expense of the outfit, 
he commenced running a Car between Clonmel and Cahir. Fortune, or 

* Parliamentary Papers on the Employment of the Poor in Ireland, 1823. Parliamentary Reports 
of Engineers, 1829. 

! Annual Reports presented to Parliament. 
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rather the due reward of industry and integrity, favored his first efforts, IIL 

and he soon began to increase the number of his cars, and to 'multiply 
their routes, until his establishments, which are still extending themselves 
in all directions, spread over the whole province of Munster, passed 
through Kilkenny to Wexford, Carlow, and Mountinellick, in Leinster, 
and penetrated into the countie's of Sligo and Leitrim on the north- 
west. He has now 94 public carriages in constant work, and the distances 
traversed by them exceed three thousand miles per day. 

These results are the more striking and instructive, as having been 
accomplished in a district which has been long represented as the focus 
of unreclaimed violence and barbarism, where neither life nor property 
can be deemed secure. Whilst many persons, possessing a personal interest 
in everything tending to improve and enrich, have been so misled or incon- 
siderate, as to repel, by exaggerated statements, British capital from their 
doors, this intelligent foreigner chose the county-town of Tipperary as the 
centre of his operations, wherein to embark all the fruits of his industry, 
in a traffic peculiarly exposed to the power and even to the caprice of the 
peasantry. The event has shown that his confidence in their good sense 
and good feeling was not ill-grounded. By a system of steady and 
just treatment he has maintained a complete mastery, exempt from 
lawless intimidation or control, over the various servants and agents 
employed by him ; and bis establishment is popular with all classes, 
on account of its general usefulness and of the fair and liberal prin- 
ciples of its management. 

It should be recollected, that the success achieved by this spirited indi- 
vidual, is the result, not of a single experiment, which might have been 
favored by particular local circumstances, but of a series of distinct experi- 
ments, all of which have been successful. To attribute this to his perse- 
verance and intelligence would be so far true, as those qualities are 
necessary in order to give effect to the best adapted plans, under the 
most favorable circumstances ; but it must at the same time be obvious, 
that no degree of personal energy or sagacity could create a constant 
intercourse, where none had previously existed, had there not been in the 
country itself a necessity for such facilities as Mr. Bianeoni introduced, and 
an aptitude and capability of making use of them. 

To what degree such capabilities would be further called forth by the 
establishment of Railways, we can for the present only conjecture by their 
effects in other coitntries, and by reasoning from analogy upon the changes 
which much inferior accommodation has accomplished in Ireland. As yet 
there is but one Railway in Ireland, and that depending, perhaps, on peculiar 
local circumstances, and, at all events, being on too limited a scale to be fairly 
cited as a guarantee for the success of undertakings, in their nature and 
design more general and extensive. But its history, as far as it is applicable, 
perfectly accords with our opinion, as to the increased intercourse that 
follows the adoption of improved means of carrying it on. The Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway has been in operation for three years only ; the prices 
are not low^er than those of the ordinary road conveyances, and the line 
being a very short one, no considerable saving is effected in point of time ; 
yet it has more traffic than ever was known to be on the high road, while 
the latter is still frequented to a great extent, with carriages, horses, 
and foot passengers. The owners of hackney cars, who had derived all 
their support from the intercourse between Dublin and Kingstown, and 
feared that they would be throw’n out of bread by the Railway, have actually 
experienced an improvement in their business, — not all, indeed, being* 
employed upon the same lino as before — but finding the deficit amply made 
up by calls to places not directly in the line of Railway, and in journeys and 
excursions to and from its several stations. 

The introduction of steam navigation has caused a vast increase of inter- 
course and of business from every part of the interior of Ireland with the 
coast, from which it is easily accessible. On the Lower Shannon from 
Limerick to Kilrush and Tarbert, a communication was established by the 
Dublin Steam Company, in the year 1829, by a single steam-boat going and 
returning on alternate days ; great numbers from the counties of Limerick 
and Tipperary availed themselves of the opportunities thus afforded, of an 
easy communication with the sea-coast; and not only have the above-named 

N 
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Piisff JII. towns, more particularly Kilrush, heen much enriched by the constant influx 
of strangers, but a thriving bathing village has been created .at Kilkee, on 
the shore of the Atlantic Ocean, where, a . few years ago, nothing was to be 
seen but the wild mountain-heath, and some scattered hovels among the rooks 
upon the shore. The villages of Miltown and Ballybunnion have also 
become places of considerable resort and importance through the same means. 

The single steam-boat, plying on alternate days, is no longer sufficient for 
this traffic, which now gives full employment to two packets of more capa- 
cious dimensions, departing with passengers and goods from either end of 
the line every day. The number of persons who were carried last year by 
these boats, amounted to 22,417. 

On the Upper Shannon, that is, above Killaloe, one steamer of 100 horse 
power and smaller steam-boats have been launched within the last few 
years, and a regular and expeditious communication is thereby maintained 
between Limerick and Shannon Harbour, and thence by the Grand Canal 
to Dublin. The benefits of this traffic are obtained by the districts on 
each side of the river, as far as its junction with the canal, by means 
of quays erected at convenient intervals along the banks, by the Dublin 
Steam Packet Company, through the eifective and unwearied enterprise 
of Mr. Charles W. Williams. 

Ten thousand passengers were also carried between Cork and Cove, by 
steam-boats on that station, during the year 1836. 

The communication between this country and Great Britain, has been 
greatly extended and increased since the establishment of steam packets ; 
but, we regret, that owing to the reluctance of the private Steam Packet 
Companies to supply the details which we desired upon this subject, 
we are not enabled to state precisely the amount of the increase. _ The 
following facts, however, establish the conclusion that it must be exceedingly 
great; and if we .should estimate it on a rough calculation, at twenty times 
the number carried by the sailing packets, we could scarcely be charged 
with exaggeration. The regular intercourse with Great Britain, previous 
to the year 1821, was carried on almost exclusiv.ely by the Post Office 
sailing packets, and the passage by Holyhead being preferable for its short- 
ness and greater security, was then more frequented than all the rest : yet 
the average number who crossed the channel by that favorite route, compre- 
hending, probably more than one-half of the entire, did not then exceed 
14,600 in the year. Now that steam packets are running from every port 
between Cork and Londonderry to various parts of England and Scotland, 
the annual number of passengers to Holyhead by the Post Office steam 
boats is at present more than 11,000, while the passengers to Liverpool, by 
the packets in the same service, amount to 26,000. For the cause already 
intimated, we have not been able to ascertain what numbers depart daily in 
vessels of the several Companies for Bristol, Liverpool, and Glasgow ; but 
the number of vessels engaged in this traffic, and constantly afloat, ainoimt to 
twenty-eight, and the extent of their traffic in passengers may be corijectured 
by a return which we believe to be perfectly authentic, that in the course 
of last year 15,600 persons passed between the comparatively inconsiderable 
port of Drogheda and the coast of Great Britain. An inference to the 
same effect is also supplied by the fact that 10,000 passengers were conveyed 
last year by vessels making the circuitous and comparatively hazardous 
voyage between Dublin and London. 

A striking illustration of the increase of business in Ireland, occasioned by 
the opening of new and convenient channels of communication, presents 
itself in the traffic of trading steam vessels between different ports in this 
country and in Great Britain. From Cork, Waterford, Wexford, Dublin, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Newry, Ardglass, Belfast, Coleraine, and London- 
derry, a regular and frequent intercourse is kept up by .steam vessels, with 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Glasgow ; from two to four of these vessels 
passing each way between Dublin and Liverpool every day. Nine-tenths ot 
the traffic thus carried on may be said to be new, such as the trade m 
fattened cattle— a most important item in the present exports of Ireland— as 
also in several articles of inferior value, which it would have been too 
hazardous to have shipped, while subject to the chances of delay and ot 
uncertain times of arrival, to which sailing vessels are necessarily liable. Ct 
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the extent of such transactions, a notion may be formed from the estimated 
amount of the export of eggs only, which is valued at £156,039 for the 
year 1835. 

In consequence of the readiness and speed with which pei’sonal commu- 
nications can be effected through these means, even the mode of trading has 
taken a new turn, which is generally deemed favorable to the commerce, 
and conducive to the increasing prosperity of the interior of Ireland. The 
country dealers and merchants now commonly proceed directly to Great 
Britain to transact their own business, instead of employing factors or 
agents in Dublin to do it for them. Hence the amount of business transacted 
is considerably increased, and its benefits being more generally diffused 
through the country, the effect is more advantageous to the community. 
Dublin has, indeed, suffered by ceasing to be the storehouse from which the 
provincial dealers were accustomed to draw all their supplies; but this 
partial ill is a general good; the public being generally better served, and 
on fairer terms. 

A well arranged system of Railways in Ireland would have the effect 
of continuing, and extending throughout the counti’y, the benefits, which 
the outports have thus obtained by the introduction of steam vessels. It 
is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the great and obvious advantages, 
which would result from such combined facilities of intercourse. The 
subsisting relations of business and commerce would be thereby extended 
and enlarged, and others formed, opening fresh resources to the 
industry and enterprise ' of the trading portion of the community ; while 
an object of np less consideration would be immediately attained in 
rendering agricultural produce, which may be called the grand staple 
of this country, at the same time more profitable to the producers, 
and accessible on easier terms to the principal purchasers and consu- 
mers. We have already mentioned, that a considerable traffic has 
been formed, since the application of steam vessels to purposes of com- 
mercial transport, in the exportation of fat cattle. The direct benefit, 
however, derived from this trade on the part of Ireland, is confined to 
counties adjacent to the eastern poi’ts, or connected with them by- 
canals; for the condition of the animals would suffer so much by their 
being driven any considerable distance, that they are necessarily disposed 
of in some neighbouring market; and thus the great feeding counties of 
Limerick, Clare, and parts of Tipperary and Queen’s County, are pre- 
cluded from the advantages recently opened to other places. A Railway 
intersecting the country from Dublin, would place the cattle of those 
rich pastures within reach of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
thereby insuring to these markets a larger supply, and of superior quality, 
while the profits of the Irish feeder would be proportionally enhanced. 
A similar advantage would be secured, through the same means, to the 
growers of corn, that the prices of produce thus equalized through the 
whole country, land would be of nearly equal value to the cultivator, 
at a distance from the metropolis as in its immediate neighbourhood ; 
and hence the inducement to expend capital and labor upon its improve- 
ment would be as strong in the one case as in the other. 

An opinion, which we believe to be quite erroneous, has become 
prevalent, that because in the populous and wealthy districts in which 
Railways have been established, their traffic has consisted for the most part, 
in the conveyance of passengers and goods of high value — they are, therefore, 
ill-adapted to the conveyance of goods of bulk or of ordinary value. 
This notion has probably arisen from the inconvenience and difficulty 
hitherto experienced in combining the two purposes in such a manner 
as to yield a remunerative profit to the proprietors. We cannot, however, 
see any reason to doubt, but, on the contrary, we can see good grounds 
for calculating on a great extent of profitable traffic in agricultural 
produce and live stock, as well as in other articles. 

A similar opinion, which has been proved to be quite groundless, 
was at first entertained with respect to steam vessels; and it was some 
considerable time after they had been used for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, that they wei’e employed in carrying cargoes of grain and stock, with 
which they are now so extensively freighted between Ireland and Great 
Britain. 
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Probably the best answer to such an objection as we have mentioned 
will be found in the following; table of the value, in tons, of the several 
kinds of Irish ag-ricultural produce respectively : — 



Average Value, per Ton, op Agricultural Produce in Ireland. 



Butter, 


per ton, 




. 


£90 


Beef and Mutton, 


_ 


_ 


45 


Bacon, 




. 
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42 


Pork, 
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30 


Second Flour, 
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20 


"Wheat, 
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12 


Oatmeal, 
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12 


Barley, 


,, 


- 


_ 


8 


Oats, 


„ 


- 


- 


7 



Now, when we consider the intrinsic value of these commodities, why 
should it be thought that they cannot, for 'the advantage of a surer and better 
market, very well support the expense of Railway conveyance? We repeat, 
therefore, our persuasion, that besides the advantages of speed, security, 
and exemption from waste' or deterioration, the dealer in these articles will 
find the Railway the most economical method of transport that he could 
possibly adopt. 

Among the inducements which we may notice, as holding out a 
prospect of support for such undertakings, are to be mentioned the 
numbers from all parts of the United Kingdom, and even from the 
Continent of Europe, who would resort to Ireland, as travellers, to view 
the natural beauties of its splendid and varied scenery; and some, no 
doubt, to acquire a more perfect knowledge of the character and condition 
of the people. The line which we propose to Cork, passes within a 
morning’s drive of Killarney, and through a highly picturesque country 
besides ; and should a Railway be completed to Holyhead, or some other 
port in North Wales, as forming part of the plan recommended by us, with 
a view to the safest and most rapid communication with America, the tourist 
will then have an opportunity of passing through the magnificent mountain 
scenery of Wales, and visiting the most remarkable places both in the north 
and south of Ireland, at a very moderate expense, and in a few days. To 
many, the saving of time will be a much more valuable consideration than 
a reduction of expense, though the latter will, of course, operate as a 
strong inducement to numbers; and we have no doubt, that a considerable 
accession of traffic will be derived, during the summer and autumn 
of every year, from this source. 

_ But the moral effects of such intercourse, will perhaps outweigh the imme- 
diate pecuniary interests involved in it, by the important influence which they 
will exercise on the fate of the country. Ireland, though for years past a 
subject of anxious attention and discussion in public, is really very little known 
to the British people; and the disadvantage to both countries, arising from 
that circumstance, is much greater than is generally supposed. Connected as 
they are by the same laws and identified in interests, any proposal to cement 
this union, by drawing their inhabitants closer together in the bonds of 
mutual intercourse and knowledge, claims general attention, and if it 
appear calculated to promote that end, should command general support. 

If the lines recommended by us shall be adopted, there will, undoubtedly, 
be a lai-ge resort of strangers to Ireland, and great numbers will constantly 
pass and repass through the land. It might be enough for the shareholders 
and proprietors of a Railway to be assured of this, without troubling them- 
selves to ask what business may have brought so many travellers to their 
trains, or whither they may go after departing from the stations. But these 
are questions of great interest and importance to the country ; for so abundant 
and continuous a stream _ could not flow through its soil, without fertilizing 
and enriching it on both sides. Those frequent visitors, whether engaged in 
commerce, attracted by curiosity, or merely passing on to a more remote 
destination, must, necessarily, cause an increased activity in various depart- 
ments of business, and add most considerably to the circulation of money. 
Thus, although a Railroad itself, as a mercantile speculation, might not, all 
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at once, fulfil the sanguine expectations of the projectors, it would still be an 
invaluable source of general wealth and prosperity. 

It would be an endless task to point out the various interests and 
social relations which would be more or less affected by the introduc- 
tion of this mode of traffic on an extensive scale ; but it may be 
proper, before we conclude this part of our subject, to advert shortly, 
to its probable effects upon some departments of the public service. 

Of these, the Post Office naturally presents itself to the mind. The 
vast importance of the transmission of letters, in less than half of the 
ordinary time, needs but to be mentioned. There is not a merchant, or 
man of extensive business, but can readily appeal to instances of the 
great value of even a few hours saved in the carriage of letters ; and 
it has been shown, that by the Railway, entire days may be saved in the 
post between London and many parts of Ireland. 

We may contemplate, as another example, the effects on the military 
service of the country ; the facility of moving troops in large bodies, 
hundreds of miles within a few hours, fully supplied with Artillery and 
Stores of all kinds, and in a state of perfect readiness, either to oppose 
foreign aggression or repress domestic outrage, must be apparent ; and 
its influence upon the security of the public peace can scarcely be over- 
rated. 

But it is needless to multiply instances of the application of this principle, 
as far as its powers have been ascertained, to the actual concerns of the 
country, and it would be folly to attempt to impose limits to its future 
influences in creating new resources for the population, or in giving 
directions as yet unknown, to those already possessed. The French 
Minister of Public Works, in a late address to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, says, “ Railways are assuredly next to the invention of Print- 
ing, the most powerful instrument of civilisation that the ingenuity 
of man has ever devised. It is difficult, if not impossible, to foresee 
and define the results which they must, of necessity, at some period 
produce on the fate of nations.” The observation does not appear to 
be in the least overstrained. The mind can scarcely set bounds to the 
extent to which the effects of so important a discovery may be carried, 
nor the imagination take too wide a scope in speculating upon its future 
operations. What has been already done upon its very threshold, and 
as it were in the dark, seems but an earnest of advantages to come, 
when experience shall have shed its full light upon the subject, and 
brought this wondrous power more within the grasp and the command 
of man. 

3. CONCLUSION SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO THE EXTENT OF 

PUBLIC AID WHICH IT MIGHT BE ADVISABLE TO AFFORD ;_THE MANNER IN • 

WHICH IT MIGHT BE GIVEN, AND UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS. 

Having now examined the principles by wdiich a general system for Rail- 
ways in Ireland should be regulated, and laid down lines which would, as we 
conceive, be the most beneficial to the country, we shall conclude our Report 
with a few suggestions as to the means and the manner of carrying those 
projects, either altogether or in part, into execution, and some observations 
upon the principles on which Railway Bills should be framed for the mutual 
benefit of the public and the Companies. 

There can be no doubt that parties might be found, ready to undertake 
certain portions of these lines, which hold out special prospects of advantage; 
such, for example, as the first twenty or thirty miles leading out of Dublin, 
over which all the traffic with other places, near as well as remote, must 
necessarily pass. But since, according to our calculations, the return of 
profit on the whole system could not be expected, for some time, to exceed 
3^ or 4 per cent., it is manifest, that if the best and most productive portions 
are taken possession of unconditionally, there can be no reasonable hope that 
the remainder will ever be carried into effect. This would so completely 
frustrate the most important of the objects contemplated in issuing this Com- 
mission, by opposing a bar to the future improvement of the country, that 
We trust it will not be in any case permitted. It would be even more 
advisable that no partial line should be sanctioned until the country should 
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Pabt III. possess within itself the means of' undertaking the whole system to its full 

— extent, than at once and for ever to obstruct and- paralyse all future exertions: 

ton its accomplishment, by abandoning, to parties having particular and 
distinct interests,, the monopoly of some of its most productive detached 
portions. 

"We, therefore, earnestly recommend, that every effort be made to combine 
into one interest, and under one management and control, the whole of the. 
southern system of intei’communication between Dublin and Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, and Kilkenny; and that the Northern Line, by Navan— to 
Armagh at least— be treated according to the same principle, and considered 
as one concern.* 

If a body of capitalists be found ready to undertake either of these great 
works, as a whole, we presume that the general feeling of the Legislature 
and of the country, will be to leave the execution of it as little fettered 
as possible by restriction, to the management of private enterprize ; and in 
addition to this, it would be just and advisable to relieve them from 
all needless expenses to which otherwise, in the existing state of the law, 
they would be liable. With this view, we recommend particularly, that the 
Act of Parliament be granted free- of any charge, as for a public measure; 
that a mode of detei’mining the amounts to be paid in compensation of 
land and damages, be adopted, on principles more fixed and independent of 
private or local bias than the present practice ; and that some general enact- 
ment be provided, authorising, to a certain extent,, alterations of obvious 
utility, to be introduced in the original plan, without the costly expedient of 
resorting, in every case, to Parliament for a new or amended Act. 

But the investigations which we have made lead us to - doubt whether any 
Company will be induced to undertake either of these great lines, even with 
the facilities and advantages which might, on general principles, be afforded 
them. In such case we trust, that to avoid the evil of partial execution,, 
and to accomplish so important a national object as that contemplated in 
the completion of the entire system, we may look forward to a certain 
degree of assistance from the State, as great, at least, as has been given 
for the encouragement of other public works- in Ireland; and on those 
grounds of policy, which, we believe, have not been disputed, and on which 
it is therefore unnecessary for us to enlarge. 

We feel not only the difficulty of the subject, but also, that we should be 
exceeding the bounds of our instructions, to enter minutely into the precise 
form and amount of the aid which we have ventured to express our hope 
may be afforded. At the same time, the following suggestions may not be 
considered irrelevant, as to the different modes by which the State might 
I’ender great assistance, in forwarding these important objects, without injury 
to other public interests ; they are offered merely as suggestions of 
principles which may be deseiwing of consideration, and as admitting of 
modifications in their details, so as to form the ground work of an agreement 
between the Government and the parties interested. We proceed, therefore, 
to suggest, — 

First, That Government should advance, by way of loan, a considerable 
proportion of the amount of the estimates, at the lowest rate of interest, and 
on the easiest terms of repayment, to be secured by a mortgage of the 
works. We think that many landholders may also be found to subscribe 
towards carrying into effect an object which, in addition to its importance as 
a national concern, cannot fail to benefit and improve their own properties. 

As a further assistance in filling the subscriptions, perhaps powers might 
be given to the counties interested, as well as to corporate towns, to become 
shareholders to certain amounts ; the Government, in such case, advancing 
the money on the security of presentments, in the usual manner, and 
the return on such shares being available for the reduction of the county 
or other rates. 

A provision, however, will be necessary, in this case, to insure the 
co-operation of the whole of the districts interested — the approval of a 
certain majority having been obtained. 

* We should have wished the general arrangement to have included in the line, the distance 
between Armagh and Belfast ; but as that is already occupied by a Company in full operation with the 
works, it is to be hoped that a readiness to unite in the same system for fares, &c., as shall be adopted 
for the rest, may render the ruinous expedient of a distinct line into Belfast unnecessary. 
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-Secondly, If these means be rejected, or fail to produce sufficient subs'cidp- Patit .III. 
.tions to insure, in the first instance, the execution of the entire system, we ■ — 

would suggest, that the worh might still be allowed to go forward — beginning 
at Dublin, or other fixed terminus, to any other determinate point, such 
portion, however, not to be considered as an integral fine, but only as a part 
of the general system, and to be continued from that point towards the 
.ultimate intended termini of the several lines and branches, as new suh- 
scriptions are received. The subscribers to these continuations should be 
entitled to all the privileges and advantages arising from the whole portion 
the line already executed, from the date of the payment of their 
respective subscriptions, equitably estimated according to the time when 
each subscription shall be made. 

Thirdly, We would further venture to suggest, .that the Government 
should undertake either or both of the proposed combined lines, on the 
.application of the counties interested ; the outlay to be repaid by small 
instalments, at the lowest admissible rate of interest, and under the provision, 
lhat in the event of the returns not paying the stipulated amount of 
interest, the counties shall supply the deficit by presentments. 

In offering this proposition, we may be allowed to state, that relying 
on the result of our estimates, our impression is, that the local districts, 
under such an arrangement would, to insure a certain gi’eat benefit, incur 
but a very inconsiderable risk, freeing themselves, at the same time, from 
many inconvenient arrangements. 

This proposition is somewhat on the principle adopted for the improve- 
ment of tl\e Shannon Navigation. It is, of course, susceptible of-vai*ious Act5& 6 Wm' 
foi-ms and modifications ; but we purposely avoid entering into details, IV., cap. 67. 
which, however, we see no difficulty in filling up to suit all the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Should either of the two latter suggestions be adopted, the Government 
will possess an immediate interest in the due execution of the work, and 
must, of course, have a, great share in its direction. But even were the work 
undertaken without public aid, we are still of opinion that it should, in a 
certain degree, be subject to the control of the State. 

It is a favourite opinion with many, that all undertakings of this description 
are best left to the free and unfettered exercise of private enterprize, and that 
the less the State interferes, either in prescribing their execution, or control- 
ling their subsequent operation and management, the better. 

We are fully sensible of the great advantages to be obtained by allowing 
full scope to the vigour, energy, and intelligence of individuals associated for 
such important purposes ; and that it would be equally inconsistent with the 
intei’ests and with the rights of society were such exertions crippled or 
restrained by unnecessary or impolitic regulations. But we apprehend, that 
the essential difference between Railways and any other description of public 
works has been overlooked, and that power and privileges have been 
conceded to private Companies, which should be exercised only under the 
direct authority of the State, m’ under regulations enforced by effective super- 
intendence and control. 

So great are the powers, so vast the capabilities of a Railroad, that it mus-t, 
wherever established, at once supersede the common road; and not only 
will all the public conveyances now in use, disappear, but even the means of 
posting will, in all probability, rapidly decline, and eventually, perhaps, cease 
to be found along its line. These effects may be expected as the necessary 
consequences of opening a Railway. Its superiority is too manifest and 
decided to admit of rivalry ; it possesses almost unlimited means of accom- 
modation ; no amount of traffic exists on any road, or is likely to exist, which 
a single Railway is not capable of conveying; no concourse of passengers, 
which it cannot promptly dispose of ; the velocity of the locomotive, when 
impelled even at a very considerable reduction of its full power, surpasses the 
greatest speed which the best appointed coach, on the best made road, can 
maintain : in short, where the capabilities of the system are brought fully 
into operation, they present such an accumulation of advantages, as to render 
It an instrument of unequalled power in advancing the prosperity of a country. 

It therefore deeply concerns the public, whose welfare is inseparably con- 
nected with all that tends to improve the internal resources, or to maintain the 
commercial and manufacturing superiority of these countries, that such works 
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PAet III. should be promoted; and, consequently, every encouragement, consistent 
— with the regard due to other interests, should be given to capitalists, who 
may be willing to undertake them. Their propositions should be submitted 
to a competent and duly constituted tribunal: and, if approved, should be 
adopted and stamped, as national enterprises. As such, they should be pro- 
tected from all unnecessary expense — from extravagant demands for 
compensation — from vexatious opposition, and from the ruinous competition 
of other Companies. To that extent they have a strong claim on the 
protection of the State. 

But, on the other hand, the public interest would require that they should 
be bound by such conditions, and held subject to such well-considered regu- 
lations and effective control, as shall secure to the country at large the full 
benefit and accommodation of this admirable system. 

The practice hitherto followed in England has been almost the very 
I’everse of that which we here recommend. No preliminary steps are taken 
on behalf of the public, to ascertain whether the proposed Railroad be well 
adapted to its specific object, or calculated to form a part of a more general 
system. The best and the worst devised schemes are entertained alike, being 
equally exposed to opposition, and left equally unprotected against the diffi- 
culties which interested parties may raise up against them. Nay,— a Railway 
Bill may be passed, or it may be rejected; but the fate of the project merely 
proves the number and influence of its respective supporters or opponents. 
Its failure or success is no test whatever of its merits, as a measure of general 
utility ; for that consideration forms a very small part of the inquiry before 
Parliament. 

The principal points which, on application for an Act, the projectors of a 
Railroad are required to establish before Parliament are these: — 

1st. That the probable traffic be sufficient to justify such an establishment; 

2nd. That the project for effecting the given object be so planned as to 
produce good mechanical results ; 

3rd. That adequate funds be secured for carrying it into execution ; 

4th. That private property be not unduly interfered with. 

Of these, the second alone bears reference to the future efficiency of the 
work ; and even this confines the attention of Parliament to one only of the 
many important questions in which the interests and accommodation of 
the public are involved. It also relates to a subject so professional in its , 
nature, that it is not to be expected that a Parliamentary Committee, consti- 
tuted as such tribunals generally are, should be competent to examine or 
decide upon it. 

Should the parties succeed in obtaining a favorable Report, they are 
usually empowered to proceed, and to hold the work as any other description 
of private property, subject to little or no external regulation or control. 
Hence are they enabled to establish a monopoly, in the most extensive sense, 
and to keep the intercourse of the country entirely at their command. The 
rate of speed, the choice of hours for departing, the number of journeys in 
the day, rest at their discretion ; and as they have the unlimited right of 
fixing the charges for the conveyance both of passengers and goods, they 
then have an opportunity of i*epaying themselves, not only for the legitimate 
costs of constructing and maintaining the Railway, but for all the heavy 
expenditure incurred^, either through their own extravagance, or in conse- 
quence of the various impositions practised upon them. Thus, every item of 
unnecessary expense falls eventually upon the public. 

Sanguine anticipations have been formed of the advantages, already 
enumerated, of rapidity, facility, frequency, and econoiny, which this mode 
of communication is unquestionably calculated to afford. But it will depend 
greatly upon the will of the Railway Companies, as at present constituted, to 
what extent such expectations shall be realised. 

With respect to the first of those advantages, that of rapidity, it is known 
that as the speed increases, the expenses increase in so high a proportion, 
that it may be apprehended there will be a strong temptation to bring down 
the velocity to a rate not much exceeding the best public conveyances which 
the Railway will have superseded. 

Next, as to facility of communication, the existence of separate Companies 
along the same line, without a provision to regulate and enforce their 
co-operation, may be productive of the greatest inconvenience; and it is 
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already exemplified in the most important line in the kingdom — that from Part III. 
London to Liverpool. It is a matter of notoriety, that a junction of the two 
lines, near Birmingham, might readily have been elfected, and by that means 
the inconvenience and delay of transferring goods and passengers avoided. 

It has been avowed by certain Companies, that it is their intention not to 
run their Carriages on a Sunday. If they exercise such a power, it will be 
tantamount to locking the turnpike-gates on common roads; for*, although 
most Acts allow individuals to run their own carriages, and even their own 
locomotives on Railways, this privilege is only allowed, subject to the 
approval and regulations of the Company. Scarcely, under any circum- 
stances, does it appear to us that an individual could take advantage of such 
permission ; but it is evident, that while accompanied by the condition we 
nave named, it becomes wholly inoperative, as a remedy for any inconvenient 
regulation which a Company may think it right to enforce. 

Lastly, as to economy; it may, without fear of contradiction, be stated, 
that the practice hitherto followed leads necessarily, to the highest possible 
rates of charge. The expenses, which are generally excessive, of obtaining 
the sanction of Parliament, the exorbitant payments frequently extorted as 
compensation, or to buy off a vexatious opposition; the supei-fluous and 
wasteful profusion often displayed in the construction of the worJc itself, all 
concur to demand a large return from the public; which the proprietors, 
as carriers, being unrestricted as to the rates of chai’ge, will not fail to 
enforce. And they will the less scruple to do so, because competition, 
the usual remedy against a disregard of the public accommodation, would be 
ruinous, and can, in such cases, be rarely resorted to. 

We ventured, in our first Report, to point out the probable consequences 
of confiding such um-estricted powers to private and irresponsible indivi- 
duals; as regards the conveyance of the mails, these have already begun to 
manifest themselves ; but they are trifling when compared with the sei'ious 
evils, which, we fear, must inevitably result from such improvident conces- 
sions. We believe that Railway travelling will continue to maintain a 
superiority over that which it has superseded ; but there is reason to fear that 
it will be far below what the country might have derived under better regu- 
lations; when this is perceived and understood, the satisfaction which is now 
felt, will give way to discontent and complaint, and retrospective legislation 
will supply but a partial and imperfect remedy. 

It might be well to look to the pi’oceedings of other countries, in reference to 
this important matter. In France the main lines have been laid out under the 
immediate direction of the Government, and the conditions made known, on 
which private Companies will be empowered to construct and work them. 

America, as might be expected, from its separate and independent juris- 
dictions, has proceeded less systematically ; but the several States have, 
in general, become shareholders to a large amount, and have thus acquired 
great influence in the direction of the Railways undertaken within their 
respective limits. 

In England alone, the main lines of communication have been committed to 
the direction of individuals, almost unconditionally, and without control. We 
believe this has arisen, in a great measure, from the suddenness with which 
this invention burst upon the country, and the imperfect view which has as 
yet been taken of its extraordinary power, as well as of the extent to which 
the public interests are involved in its just application and management. 

But to whatever cause this may be attributed, we have deemed it our duty, 
before closing our Repoi’t, to urge these important considerations on public 
attention, in the earnest hope, that in Ireland, where the ground is yet 
untrodden, every precaution may be taken, and every measure adopted, 
which can contribute, on the one hand, to the encouragement of the capitalist, 
and, on the other, to secure to the country the full and entire benefit which 
the Railway system is capable of affording. 

We humbly submit this, our Second and final Report, to your Majesty’s 
consideration. 

T. DRUMMOND, (l. s.) 

J. F. BURGOYNE, (l. s.) 

PETER BARLOW, (l. s.) 

RICHARD GRIFFITH, (l. s.) 

DuUin, IZth July, 1838. 

HARRY D. JONES, Secretary. 
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Note A- 
Traffic on 
eeveral esisting 
Railways. 



Idverpool and Man- 
chester Railway. 



NOTES REFEREED TO IN RE, PORT, PARTS II. &,III. 



NOTE A. 

STATEMENT OF THE ACTUAL TRAFFIC ON SEVERAL EXISTING RAILWAYS, ITS 
INCREASE SINCE THE OPENING OF THESE .LINES, .THE PREVIOUS ROAD 
TRAFFIC, &c. &c. &c. 

LrvEKPOOL and Makckesteh Railway, opened 16th September, 1830. 

Statement of the number of Passengers booked at the offices of the Company in- each succesare 
half year, from -July 1st, 183], to December '31st, 1836, and the Receipts during the same 
period. 

[jVote. — The numbers do not include the Passengers taken up on the road,' but the sums' stated 
include the whole receipt.] 



Half Year ending 


■■Year. 


No. of Passengers. 


.'Receipts. 


■d 


'June 30tb, 


1831 


188,726 


43,600 


0 


0 


December 31st, 


J831 


2.56,321 


.58,348 


10 


0 


June 30tb, 
December 31st, 


1832 


174,122 


40,044 


14 


■7 


1832 


182,823 


•43,120 


6.11 


June 30th, 
December 31st, 


18.33 


171,421 


.44,130 


17 


2 


1833 


215.071 


54,685 


6' 


.11 


June 30th, 


1834 


200,676 


50,770 


16 11 


December 31st, 


1834 


238; 1.53* 


60,292 


7 


•4 


June 30th, 


183.5 


-206;856* 


.'52,437 


3 


.4 


December 31st, 


183.5 


268,197* 


67;897 


19 


2 


June 30th, 


1836 


228,866* 


57,914 


2 


6 



[iVbte. — The number of Passengers carried is not stated in the Company’s returns from December, 
1834 ; the numbers, therefore, marked with asterisks are estimated from the receipts.] 



Statement ofthenumber of Tons of Merchandise carried between' Liverpool and Manchester, 
for each successive half year, from July 1st, 1831, to December 31st, 1836, and the Receipts for 
Merchandise during the same period. 

The tonnage does not include certain road' traffic, but the receipt applies to the whole.] 



Half Year ending 


Year. 


No. of Tons. 


• Receipts. 




December 31st, 


1831 


52,224 


. 30,784 


17 


8 


June 30th, 


.1832 


54,174 


32,477 . 


14 


0 


December 31st, 


1832 


61,995 


34,977 


12 


7 


June 30th, 


1833 


68,284 


39,301 


17 


3 


December 3Ist, 


1833 


69,806 


39,957 


16 


8 


June.30tb, 


1834 


69,522 


41,087 


19 


5 


December 3 1st, 


1834 


69,911* 


41,197 


.18 


6 


June 30th, 


1835 


74,042* 


43,631 


1 


4 


December 31st, 


1835 


78,698* 


46,375 


15 


8 


June 30tb, 


1836 


80,507* 


47,441 


I 


1 


December 31st, 


1836 


— 


- 


- 





\Note . — The number of Tons carried is not stated in the Company’s returns, from December, 1834, 
to December, 1836. The above numbers marked with asterisks are computed from the receipts.] 
Beside this tonnage carried the whole way, there are a considerable number of tons, perhaps half as 
many as the above, carried to various distances, at a medium of about one-half, or 15 miles. 



Statement of the quantities of Co.^ls carried on the Liverpool and Manchester Line, from 
July 1st, 1831, to December 31st, 1836, and the Receii'TS during the same period. 



Half Year ending 


Year. 


Tons of Coals. 


Receipts. 

•£ . i. 


(1. 


December 31st, 


1831 


8,396 


•695 .14 


4 


June 30tb, 


1832 


29,456 


2,184 7 


6 


December 31st, 


1832 


39,940 


.2,804 3 


.4 


June 30th, 


1833 


41,375 


2,638 15 


9 


December 31st, 


183.3 


40,134 


2,591 .6 


6 


June 30th, 


1834 


46,039 


2.925 15 11 


December 31st, 


1834 


53,505* 


3,408 16 


4 


June 30lh, 


1835 


53,474* 


3,406 11 


4 


December 31st, 


1835 


57,807* 


3,682 8 


8 


June 30th, 


1836 


62,800* 


4,000 8 


4 


December 31st, 


1836 


— 


— 





[Note — The number of tons carried from December, 1834, to December, 1B36, are. not stated in the 
Company’s return. The above numbers marked with asterisks are computed from the receipts.] 
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Referring to- the first of the preceding, statements it will appear, if we reject the result shown in the 
second half-year after the opening, (the- great number ia this period being the mere temporary effect 
of curiosity,) it will be seen that the- present passenger traffic exceeds that at the commencement by 
about one-third, showing an increase of about 33 per cent. The merchandise indicates an increased 
traffic of 50 per cent, and the Coals since 1832, of nearly 100 per cent. 



Stockton and Dahlington Railway. 

We have not here the same minute statement of the increase of traffic since the commencement; 
nor would the comparison, if we had the data, be so satisfactory, because the original line has been 
considerably extended, various branches added, and the whole design greatly altered. 

It consists now of 54 miles, including branches, of which 

18 miles are single lines, with 400 yards double every mile. 

8 miles, with 3, 4, 5, and 6 ways. 

28 miles of double way. 

The original estimated traffic for Coal for home consumption was 70,000 tons per annum, it now 
amounts to 110,000 tons. 

Traffic in Coal for exportation was not contemplated in the original design ; it now carries 400,000 
tons annually. 

The Passenger traffic by coach, prior to the Railway was, between Stockton and Darlington, 
4,000. The present traffic by the Railway amounts to 16,000. 

The Passenger revenue per annum is A’5,000, and the gross income i.70,000.* 



Bolton, Leigh,, and Kenyon and Leigh Railways. 

It appears by a letter received from Peter Sinclair, Esq., Treasurer and Engineer, that on these 
lines the number of Passengers carried in 6 months, ending October 16th, 1836, amounted to between 
50,000 and 60,000, or-about 10,000 per month, although the Railway has only superseded one stage 
coach, which ran daily out and in, and four others which ran each one day in the week only. 

The traffic in goods has been considerable.; amounting in Merchandise to about 130 tons, and Coal 
between 200 and 300 tons daily. 

In reference to the carriage of goods, the same intelligent writer states, that previous to the opening 
of the Bolton and Leigh line, the ordinary charge for the conveyance of Merchandise between 
Liverpool and Bolton was fifteen shillings per ton, and that the conveyance was extremely uncertain ; 
timber and other goods being frequently weeks on the way, though there were three modes of con- 
veyance by canal ; one into the town, and the other two coming within 6 or 7 miles of it. 

The effect of the Railway has been not only to reduce the charge to 10 shillings per ton, but to 
reduce the time of conveyance to a few hours ; for the canal carriers, immediately upon the opening 
of the Railway, made arrangements by which they were enabled to deliver almost as quickly as by the 
Railway, and have continued to do so ever since. 

The reduction of the cost of carri^e has, upon the quantity moved into and out of Bolton, caused a 
saving to the manufacturers and consumers in Bolton of £5,000 or £6,000 a-year ; and the benefit 
which must have resulted to the same class of persons by the facility of communication both as to 
persons and goods, superseding the necessity of keeping large stocks in hand, and at the same time to 
meet the fluctuations in the markets, has no doubt been very great f 



Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. 

This line is not yet completed, but it has been at work on different parts, since March 9th, 1835. 
There are now 47^ miles of way open, the intermediate part being travelled by Coaches. The following 
is a statement furnished by the Company, showing the amount of traffic in passengers up to October, 
I83G, together with the amount of previous coach traffic. 

Previous to opening the Railway (17 miles), on 9th of March, 1835, the following coaches were 
employed in the district between Newcastle and Carlisle : — 

The Mail, 7 days in the week, licensed to carry 7 passengers. The True Briton, 6 days, 15 
passengers, during 4 months, and 12 passengers during 8 months. 

These coaches ran daily both ways ; but as they were supposed to carry, on an average, only half 
their number, they would probably not exceed 3000 to 3300 persons in six months. 

A coach, called the Balloon, ran 3 days in the week from Newcastle to Haydon Bridge, thence to 
Penrith, returning alternate days; licensed to earry-12 passengers. 

The British Queen and the Doctor Syntax plied between Newcastle and Hexham, licensed to carry 
15 passengers, each, daily both ways, and were supposed to carry, on an average, about half their 
number. 

Since opening the Railway the traffic in passengers has been as follows : — Miles. J 

. 9th of March to the 28th of March, number of miles travelled was - 35,394 

i The engine discontinued running for five weeks and resumed, 5th 
< May to 10th October, 1835, the number of miles travelled was - 712,691 

/ lOlh October, 1835, to 5lh April, 1836 459,289 

^5th April, 1836, to 28th June, when a further portion was opened, 327,857 
24 miles, 28th June to 19th July, wheu a further portion was opened, - - 149,927 

43 miles, 19tJi July to 10th October, wben a further portion was opened, - • 799,737 



Upon 
17 miles. 



(Signed) 



John Cilylloneb. 



See a letter from Mr. Pease, given Appendix A, No. II. 

T See Mr. Sinclair’s letter, Appendix A, No. 12. 

{ Tliese uumliers arc found bymultii)lying the number of person.? by the number of miles. And by dividing the totals 
by the number of days, multiplied by the distance opcined, there is obtained the following means, expressing the equi- 
valent nnmber of passengers which paased each day the whole distance, viz. : — 

On the first 17 miles, .... 361 Passengers per day 

On the lirst 24 miles, .... 284 do. do. 

On the first 43 miles, .... 224 do. do. 

Hut ns a very-great number of passengers, in the two latter periods, did not go the whole distance, the actual daily 
number of passengers greatly exceeds what is here stated. 

02 
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p. S Since the preceding was at the press, we have received a statement from Mr. Adamson, Secre- 

tary of the above line, furnifliing the result of the traffic in passengers, from October 10th, 1836, to 
October 10th, 1837, as follows: viz., multiplying each passenger as before by the miles travelled, the 
total amount for 

f From October 10th, 1836, to April 5th, 1837, during part of which 

43 miles, 891^061 

47|- miles, April 5th, 1836, to October 10th, 1837, _ - . 1,974,924 

And it is remarked, that being in a district where there is a considerable county population which 
travel to and from market, the number that go short distances is very great. 



Grand Junction Railway. 



Opened July 4th, 1837, to DecemberSlst, 1837- 

£. s. d. 

Gross sum expended on the construction ... - 1,607,490 10 10 

Number of passengers conveyed, - - 232,202 

The gross receipts for passengers and parcels only, and for d 116 740 10 7 

the conveyance of mails - - ~ ^ * 

Clear balance of profit 56,035 0 0 

And it is here again remarked, in the Report of the Directors, that the number of intermediate 
passengers is very great, in comparison to the whole, not more than one-half of the whole number 
passing through any one township. 

The foregoing are the principal English lines to which we are enabled to refer as examples of 
Railway traffic after completion, and of the increase compared with the previous road traffic. But we 
may add the following in Ireland, Scotland, and Belgium. 



Dublin and Kingstown Railway. 

This is, at present, wholly a passenger Railway, about 6 miles in length. The public road traffic, 
previous to the construction of the line, was carried on principally by cars, besides which there were 
many private carriages, saddle-horses, and other conveyances. To ascertain the amount of previous 
traffic, persons were employed to note the number which passed between six o’clock in the morning 
and nine o’clock at night, for 37 weeks, t. from the I4th of February to 30th October, and the 
result was, 29,256 private carriages, 5,999 hackney coaches, 113,945 private jaunting cars, 149,754 
public Jaunting cars, 20,070 gigs, 40;485 saddle-horses, and 58,297 carts. 

From the amount of general traffic, thus ascertained, the estimate of probable Railway traffic was 
made up on public cars only, viz., 

37 weeks, 149,754 cars 

J5 weeks, at same rate, _ - - - 60,711 ) 

Deduct 25 per cent, for difference of season, 15,178 5 



45,533 



Number of cars, - - 195,287 

Allowing four persons to each, 4 



Annual number, 
Estimated increase. 



781,148 

390,574 



1,171,722 



Total, 

Which, at 6rf. each, amounts to an annual revenue of £'29,293. 

The actual numbers conveyed since the opening, December I7th, 1834, have been 

Passengers. £ 

From December 17th, 1834, to 1st March, 1835, - 139,829 - 4,177 

From March 1st, 1835, to March 1st, 1836, - - 1,097, 971 - 31,138 

From March 1st, 1836, to March 1st, 3837, - - 1,184,428 - 31,901 

The general daily average number of passengers being about 3000. 



3 Newtyle Railway. 



This line is about i 0| miles in length, its summit level about 500 feet. During the years 1832 and 
1833 it was worked by horses, and since that time by locomotive power. 

The following is a statement of the traffic in passengers, from the commencement to the end 
of 1836. 

Per Annum. 



Estimated number prior to the Railway, 4,000 

The actual number in 1832, the Railway being worked by horses, - - - 31,109 

Do. 1833, do. do. ... 29,702 

Do. 1833, do. by locomotive power, - 49,140 

Do. 1835, do. do. - 54,756 

Do. 1836, do. do. - 51,560 



In the latter year the fares were rmsed ; the first class seats from Is. 6d. to Is. 8cf. ; the second 
class, from 1$. to Is. 3d,} and a third class of Is. seats was added. 
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Bkossels and Antwerp Raixwat. 

This is a union of two lines from Brussels to Mechlin, distance about 13^ English miles, and from 
Mechlin to Antwerp, about 14| English miles. 

The total number of passengers carried on the road between the two extremes, was about 80,000 annu- 
ally, conveyed in from 15 to 20 diligences, besides canal passengers, the number of which is not stated. 

The line from Brussels to Mechlin was first opened 7th May, 1835 ; and the number of passengers 
conveyed by it to the end of April, 1836, was 563,607 ; and from the 1st of January, 1836, to 31st 
December, 1836, the number conveyed amounted to 872,893. 

The other part of the line, from Mechlin to Antwerp, opened May 1st, 1836, and from that time 
to August 15th, the number of passengers (long and short stages) was 369,452 ; and from August 1st 
to October 31st, 256,673, making a total of 626,125 passengers, of which 187,233 traversed the 
whole distance. The remaining part went only to intermediate stations. 



NOTE B. 

COMPARISON OP THE PROFITS WITH THE ENTIRE REVENUE OF THE LIVERPOOL 
AND MANCHESTER AND OTHER RAILWAYS. 



Livekpool and Manchester Railway. 

Statement of the Revenue, Expenses, (deducting the interest of loans,) and net profit of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway for ten successive half years, from July 1st, 1830, to June 30th, 1836. 



Whole Revenue 
for 

each half year. 


Expenses, 

deducting the interest 
of Loans. 


Net Profit, 
including interest of 
Loans. 


Ratio of 
Revenue to 
Profit. 


Revenue per Annum. 


£ 




d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 






£ s 




d. 


89,809 


2 


0 


46,288 


11 


2 


43,520 


10 


10 


1 to 


.484 










74 706 


16 


1 


40,691 


16 


5 


34,014 


19 


8 


I to 


.455 






lo 




80,902 


2 


10 


43,722 


13 


3 


37,179 


9 


7 


1 to 


.459 




166,973 






86,071 


10 


2 


47,532 


17 


4 


38,538 


12 


10 


1 to 


.447 








97,234 


10 


I 


51,209 


15 


5 


46,024 


14 


8 


1 to 


.473 




192,019 






94,784 


12 


0 


54,546 


11 


11 


40,238 


0 


1 


1 to 


.424 








104,899 


2 


2 


57,827 


1 


2 


47,073 


1 


0 


] to 


.448 






. 




99,474 


16 


0 


54,936 


4 


8 


44,538 


n 


4 


1 to 


.447 








- 


117,956 


3 


6 


62,939 


2 


8 


55,017 


0 


10 


1 to 


.466 






. 




109,355 


0 


0 


63,271 


12 


5 


46,083 


7 


7 


1 to 


.421 


J 


I 







The mean of these gives the following proportional numbers, viz.: Revenue, 100; Expenses, 55; 
Profits, 45. 



On examining the preceding table it will appear, at first, extraordinary, that with an increased traffic 
and revenue of nearly 50 per cent., the profits of the last year should not be proportionably greater 
(whereas they are actually less) than in the first years. Some part of the anomaly must be attributed 
to the relaying the road with heavier rails, which incurred in the last half year, including the regular 
cost of maintenance, an expense of £5,749 4 j. 2rf., but if this whole charge be added to the profit 
account, making it £51,832 11s. ^d., still the ratio of revenue to profit would be 1 : ’473, which is 
precisely that stated in the table for the fifth half year. 

Mr. Booth, the Secretary of this original line, and whose acute mind has been given to the 
important interest involved in such works, offers some remarks on this point in his letter to the 
Commissioners, which cannot be better given than in his own words. After some preliminary 
statements he proceeds: — 

“ On contemplating the result of six years’ experience in the working of the first great public 
Railway, it becomes an interesting question how far this experience may safely be taken as a guide in 
reference to other Railways, or for the future in reference to our own ; and if I should feel disposed 
to answer in the affirmative, and farther to express an expectation, that with the benefit of past expe- 
rience, future undertakings may be able to diminish their proportionate expenditure, I should do so 
from a strong impression that such will be the fact, from a general view of all the circumstances of the 
case, (and these circumstances are both numerous and complex,) rather than from actual experience 
having testified to any gradual decrease of expenditure in proportion to the gross receipts Experience 
has not shown such a result. Our disbursements, in proportion to our receipts are, at this time heavier 
than at any former period. Another circumstance should also be taken into consideration, namely, 
that the traffic on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway yields a very large gross income, amounting 
to about £200,000 per annum, or nearly £7,000 per mile; and experience abundantly proves that a 
large traffic can be conducted far more economically than a small one; and hence it becomes obvious, 
though one Rail with a given traffic yield a net income of 10 per cent., it by no means follows that the 
same traffic divided between two Rmlways, would yield to each, a net income of 5 per cent. 

Some explanation, therefore, seems requisite of the ground of my expectations, that a more econo- 
mical working will obtain, in future undertakings — mainly it is this : — The Liverpool and Manchester 
Riulway, in reference to the formation of the road, and to all its moving machinery, is yet far from 
being completed. From the opening of the Railway to the present time, and more especially for the 
last 12 or 18 months, we have been in a state of transition, passing from the defective and imperfect, 
in form and construction, to more improved forms, and especially to increased strength in engines, 
coaches, and waggons. 
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Note-B'. “ In the original formation of the road, 'imperfect rails, insufficient sleepers, and inadequate drainings 

Comparison of have been and still are the cause of heavy and constant expenditure ; gradually these defects are in 
Profits of several course of being remedied, but time and- money are indispensable in- this process, and the work of 
existing Railways, transition from wrong to right is far from being accomplished ; further time will be needed, and fup. 

•“-> ther sums must be expended. New Railways will have a great advantage in this, respect. In the 

Liverpool and Man- formation of the road, in the mechanism of the engines, in the construction of the carriages, in. every 
chestec Railway, fjjjng. ^hJch. constitutes the working of a Railway, they will start at a point which we have not yet 
reached, or only in solitary instances. Under such:circumstances, and with an improved system from 
the commencement, it seems reasonable to anticipate, that with an equal traffic their comparative dis- 
bursements will be less ; but as to how much less, we have literally no experience to guide us.’’* 

It is requisitej however, that we should form the best estimate in- our power on this important point, 
because upon it depends, in a great measure, the question as to the extent to "which it will be desirable 
to carry the establishment of Ilailways in Ireland. We shall. proceed, therefore, to analyse the amount 
of receipt and expenditure in one or two other cases. 



Dublin and Kings- Dublin and Kingstown Railwat. 

town Railway. p.p^.p ^nn,. TiiTr of the Revenue, Expenses, and Net . Profits of the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway, from 17th December, 1834, to March; 1st,. 1837. 

The Railway having opened in December, 1834, and the accounts being made up, agreeably to the 
Act of Parliament, every 1st of March, the amount of Revenue, Expense, and net Profit in the following 
statement embraces a period of 14i months. 

£: s. d. 

The income derivable from the traffic during this period. *Ve., to March 

1st, 1836, was ..... 35,699 5 6 

Expenses for the same period independent of the interest of loans, repay- 
ments, &c. 20, .382 15 10 

Leaving a gross profit of .... - 15,316 9 8 

Making the ratio of Revenue to profit as 1 to •429. 

Second period from March Isf, 1836, io March Isf, 1837. 

Income, ...... 32,655 13 10 

Expense, independent of interest and payments . - - 18,247 18 10 

Leaving a gross profit, ..... 14,407 15 0 

Ratio of Revenue to profit, 1 to '441. 

Of the above expenses it appears that the costs for locomotive power in the first period was 
£T1,061 8s. 5d. in which is included £4,428 Os. lie/, for fuel onl 3 '. 

This statement shows how important a consideration the expense of fuel is in the economy of 
Railway working. On this line, and on the Liverpool and Manchester, the Bolton and Kenyon, and 
others in that neighbourhood, the average price of coke is about 23s. 6(/. per ton, and it appears by 
a statement with which we have been furnished by the London and Birmingham Railway Company, 
that in the employment they have made of a locomotive in constructing part of their line, their coke 
costs 46s. 8rf. per ton, while on the Carlisle and Newcastle line the price of coke varies from 8s. to 
9s. 6rf. per ton. 

To have performed the same duty, therefore, on these three lines, there would be the following 
striking differences in the charge for fuel alone: — 

Dublin and Kingstown, - - £4,428 0 1 1 

London and Birmingham, - - 8^856 1 10 

Carlisle and Newcastle, - - 1,771 4 2 

With this great difference in the charge for so important an element in locomotive practice, it is 
impossible to state the ratio of revenue to expense and profit with any certainty ; yet it is sinoular 
that the average ratio, in two lines so differently circumstanced as the above should be so closely 
approximative, and still more, that it should hold good also in the case of the Brussels and Mechlin line, 
on which it appears the Revenue for the first year was as below, i. e. 

Revenue, .... 359,392 francs. 

Expense, .... 183,913 

Profit, - _ - - - - 175,479 

Ratio of Revenue to profit 1 to ^SS. 

We have not the data for making this comparison on other lines ; but as far as these go, comparing 
the whole of the preceding ratios with each other, we, are perhaps justified in assuming, that on lines 
of abundant traffic the ratio of expense to profit varies in about the ratio of 55 to 45, or in less 
numbers in the ratio of about 11 to 9, as we have assumed it in the Report. 



Abstract from the Report of T. F. Beegin, Esq. relative to the working of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway. 

The following analysis of the working may not be uninteresting to the Commissioners : 

There are three classes of coaches, viz. : First Class, One shilling. Second Class, close or open 
Eightpence. Third Class, Sixpence. 

Subscriptions are received for First and Second Classes only, viz. : First Class, £14, yearly ; £8 15s, 
half yearly; £1 I5s. monthly. Second Class, £12, yearly; £7 10s. half yearly; £1 10s. monthly. 

These are the rates for the whole distance ; the intermediate stations are proportionally less, and 
there are several modified rates, as for ladies and boys’ schools, Ssc. 

The trains are despatched every half hour from each end of the line, from six or seven o’clock in 
the morning till half past 10 o’clock at night; and on Sundays and. days of extra business, such as 
races, regattas, &c. every quarter of an hour. 

• We have {fiven Mr. Booth’s letter at length, in Appendix A, No. 9. 
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Frota the opening of the E^lway. on theilTth^ .December,; 1834, ••to .lihe l"st -March, i836,<a:;peEiod -Note C. 
of. one-.year and 73 days, llhere were31i890;'eingle: journeys iby trains, each trip miles. .The •total Extract from 
Dumber of passengers conveyed- was,' l,237i800. Eorthe'^first'few months there- was moprecise record .BeportoijT.“F. 
kept of the number of carriages in each train ; butnfrom the best informations I canobtain,ithe average -'BerginrEaq. 
trdns consisted of;l first class, .2 second class^and '3 thirdolass coaches, .weighing, -respectively, 59^ 
cwts., 66 cw-ts.,. and 53 cwts. • Each enginer.and tender .average together. 15. tons ; therefore the. gross 
load. moved 1 )mile,. wasas .follows.: — viz., 

Cwt. qrs. lbs. 

.6 coaches, weight, - - - . 548 .2 .0 

Engine and tenders, - - ■- .. . .. ... 500 0 0 

■648 ;2 0 

Or, '32,425 tons. 

'Which, multiplied hymumber of trips, - - - - . '31,890 

1,034,033:25 

.•t&nd by the length 'of each journey, 

We have as the-weight ofcoaches, engine, and tender,; moved, Imiie,' 5,859,521 tons. 

.The passengers conveyed, amounted to, - - L,237,800 

Or,, estimating . 1.5 tof the ton, .to - - — 82,520 tons, 

And multiplying by the length of each trip, - 5§- miles. 

We have .the load.df Passengers moved 1 mile, - . - - ..467., 6 13 tons. 

' Or a gross load moved Tmlle, amounting to .... '6,327,134 „ 

'iThat-is, theloadfor-'whichpayment was received, amounted to '.little more than ^th-pf the 'gross 
load moved. 

The receipt per passenger, per mile, was ] .208, pence, and the cost of transit was as follows : 

For locomotive power, ... 380 pence. 

For wear and tear, &c., of coaches, - ‘OSl „ 

For wages, &c., of guards,, police, ;&c. - T13 „ 

For management and direction, - - -078 „ 

For other miscellaneous expenses, - '096 „ 

Per passenger per mile, - -698 of a penny. 

The average number of passengers per trmn was '38.8. 

The capacity -of the average trains was 1.39 persons. 

.During the six. months from 1st March to 1st September, '1836, the working results . were as follows: 

Single journeys of of miles, 13,.331 
Passengers conveyed 5 ^ miles, -687,848 

Average coaches per train, 1. first class ;.2'6 second class ; 2-4 third class. Total,. 6 coaches. 

Average passengers per train, - 51 

Capacity of average trains, - 148 

Total cost -of locomotive power, £4,680 11s. 8rf. 

Cost for locomotive power per passenger, .per mile, .288 pence. 

The preceding are little more .than a transcript of my own private memoranda ; and time -willnot 
admit of my giving the results of the last half year, or of reducing those I have given to the same 
terms, so as to admit of a strict comparison. I trust, however, that in their present crude form, these 
notes will not be altogether useless. 

The remarkable disproportion between the average number of passengers per train, and the capacity 
of each train, requires some explanation. It arises from two causes, .botli of which I may say are 
almost incident to a short line of Railway, particularly, if, like this, 'it connects a large city with a 
favorite retreat, like Kingstown. In such a case the great bulk of the traffic . necessarily consists in 
the conveyance of persons whose avocations lie in the city, but who reside in the country; these, 
generally speaking, will come to town every morning, and return in the afternoon ; hence it follows, 
that the stream of business will be but in one direction at one time ; and the trains must return very 
partially filled, sometimes, almost empty. .The same remark applies still more strongly to days of extra 
traffic, say a holyday, races, &c. Here, the concourse of persons desirous of proceeding to the point 
of attraction Is frequently so great, that with all our efforts, and the ample supply of coaches, they 
cannot all be conveyed to the desired point, while the return trains are not figuratively, but literally 
almost empty. 

I have seen trains of 14 or 15 carriages, which brought down nearly 400 individuals, return with 
only 6 ; and in more cases than one I have seen trains return absolutely empty. After the attractions 
of the day ate over, the tide turns, and the up trains are filled, while those in the opposite direction 
ore in their turn deserted. 

The other cause to which I allude is the necessity of starting frequent trains at regular intervals, 

So short, that at the utmost, the whole amount of delay to an individual who may be late for one train 
and waits for the next, added to the time occupied by the journey, shall not exceed the time which 
would be occupied by some other conveyance, say, a Jaunting Car, in going the distance. If this be 
the case, the difference of personal comfort will generally turn the scale in favor of the Railway : in fact, 
a short line of Railway opposed by already long established public conveyances, must labor under 
considerable disadvantages in comparison with a long line, no matter how ample the competing 
conveyances may be ; for the saving of time in the latter case is so great, that the travellers for business 

r will constitute the majority of Passengers on a line of 20 or 30 miles in length,) are well 

satisfied to adapt their movements to the starting of the trains, whence the managers of such a concern 
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Note C. 
Extract froin 
Jleport ofT. F. 
Bergln, Esq. 



are enabled to arrange the number of trains and the times of starting, with reference to the general 
current of intercourse, so as at all times to have a reasonably full load ; besides the intervals between 
starting are so considerable, that there is ample time to make such changes in the number of Carriages 
as circumstances may require. On the contrary, rfith a short line, the saving of time is so comparatively 
trifling that the managers must suit the hours of starting to the convenience of the Passengers, who 
will not in general be disposed to wmt half an hour in a Public Office or Waiting Room, when, by 
having recourse to the old conveyance, they may, within that time, have nearly reached their journey’s 
end. 

There is a third cause for the disproportion under consideration, consequent on the arrangements 
of this Company as to classification ; namely, the necessity of having one coach, at least, of each class 
in each Train ; whence we never can run less than three coaches; this is the usual train for morning 
and evening traffic ; in illustration of this, I may state, that the average number of passengers per train 
from 6 o’clock in the morning till Sis about 12; less, therefore, than could be accommodatedby any one 
Coach, yet being of different classes we are obliged to run three. With respect to the distribution of 
business throughout the day, we find that from 6 to 8 o’clock in the morning the Passengers are very 
few in either direction; from half-past 8 till 11 or 12 a considerble number come from Kingstown to 
Dublin, but very few go out of town. At these hours the trains are increased to 5 or 6 Coaches, 
again, from 12 till about 3, or half-past 3, the number is comparatively small, and tolerably equal in 
each direction, rather more leaving Dublin than coming in. From half-past 3 till half-past 6 is the busiest 
part of the day, the Trade from Dublin to Kingstown being double or treble that in the opposite 
direction. Finally, from half-past 6 to the close of the stations at night, the number of Passengers is 
again small, averaging about 18 per train from Kingstown, and about double that number from 
Dublin. 

With reference to the numbers conveyed on days of great business, we have occasionally sent off 
about2000persons within the hour for two or three hours insuccession, by trains of 12 to 15 coaches 
despatched every quarter of an hour; but on Sundays, when the greatest amount of what maybe 
designated regular traffic occurs, the usual course is for about four hours in the day to despatch a train 
every 15 minutes, containing about 250 persons, and the same at night from the other end of the 
line. 



NOTE D. 



Note D. 



Absorbed and 
Effective Power of 
Locomotive. 



INVESTIGATIONS RELATIVE TO MOTIVE POWER. 

The amount of the three former resistances referred to in the Report, depend in some measure 
upon the perfection of workmanship, and have been found to differ in different engines ; but from the 
best information we have been able to collect, and upon which we conceive reliance may be placed, 
these several retarding forces may be taken at a medium as below, viz. : — 

First, The friction of the engine gear, independently of any load, is equivalent to 61bs. per ton for 
the weight of the engine applied at the circumference of the wheel. 

That is, supposing the engine to be raised from the ground, and a power applied to the circum- 
ference of the wheel, it would require an amount of force of 6 lb. per ton to cause the wheels to work 
the piston and engine gear, both sides of the piston being open to the atmosphere ; therefore, con- 
versely, when the pistons work the wheels, this same amount of steam power must be expended to put 
the gear in motion. 

Secondly, The friction and resistance of the locomotive itself, independently of the engine gear, 
is 8 lbs. per ton applied to the circumference of the wheel. 

That is, the engine gear being detached from the wheel, it will require a force of traction of 8 ibs. 
per ton to balance the resistance due to the friction of the axles, and to the retardation on the line 
of way. 

Thirdly, The friction of the tender itself, including the increase of friction brought on the engine 
gear, is 9 lbs. per ton of its own weight. 

Fourthly, The last resistance, «. e., the atmospheric pressure on the piston, is necessarily 14.71bs. 
per square inch, or 1 1'^ lbs. per circular inch on the area of both pistons. But this force being em- 
ployed at the extremity of the piston rod, and being overcome only with the velocity of the piston, 
must be reduced according to the relative ratio of the velocities of the wheel and piston, which is dif- 
ferent in different engines.* (See Pamhour on Locomotive Engines.) 

Before we can, therefore, exhibit numerically the amount of this retardation, it is necessary to state 
the dimensions of the several engines, which, after six years’ experience, the Directors of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and other Railway Companies, have found it expedient to adopt. 

These are as below : — 



Classes. 


Cylinders, 
Diam. of. 


Stroke of. 


Wheel, 
Diam. of. 


Engine, 
Weight of. 
Tons. 


Tender, 
Weight of. 
Tons. 


1 


14 inches. 


16 inches. 


4 feet 6 inches. 


12 


6 


2 


12 „ 


16 „ 


5 ,, 0 „ 


12 


6 


3 


11 » 


18 „ 


5 „ 0 „ 


CO GO 


51 

4 


4 


11 » 


16 „ 


5 „ 0 „ 



In all these engines the pressure exhibited by the safety valve is 50 lbs. per square inch, and, there- 
fore, the actual elastic power of the steam in the boiler is 50 lbs. added to 14.7 lbs. or 64.7 lbs. per 
square inch. 

This ratio is tbat of the double stroke of the piston to the circumference of the driving wheels. It is a well known 
principle in mechanics, that when a force is transferred from one part of a system to another, the product of the pressure 
into the velocity is constant. 

The product of die pressure of the jiistoninto the velocity of the piston is equal to the product of the resulting pressure 
to the axle into the velocity of the axle, which is to the former velocity as the circumference of the wheel to the double 
stroke of the piston. 
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With these data the amount of absorbed power in these several cases is easily computed. 

First Class — Friction of Engine gear, - - - - 6x12 = 72 lbs. 

Do. Locomotive, - - - - 8 X 12 = 96 „ 

Do. Tender, - - - - 9x6 = 54 „ 


Note D. 
Absorbed and 
Effective Power of 
Locomotive. 


Area of both pistons, 307.8 square inches, at 14.7 lbs. per square 
inch. Reduced in the inverse proportion of the double stroke of 
the piston to the circumference of driving wheel, gives 


222 lbs. 
853 „ 




Absorbed power, - 


1,075 lbs. 





Now, on a good road, and wilh a well-made carriage, 1 lb. is generally estimated to draw 30 lbs. 
The power thus absorbed, therefore, in what may be termed the preparation for motion, with the 
first class locomotives, is sufficient to draw 32,250 lbs.; viz., more than fourteen tons on a good 
road by horse power. And ^ain, on a canal with the usual barges, 1 lb. will draw, at 21^ miles per 
hour, 400 lbs. of useful load, viz., independently of the weight of the barges j this absorbed power would, 
therefore, draw 430,000 lbs. which is more than 190 tons. 

In a similar manner, the amount of absorbed power in the three other classes is found as below 
Second Class — Friction of Engine gear, . . . _ . 

Do. Locomotive, - . . , . 

Do. Tender, - 

Atmospheric pressure on 226.2 inches, at 14.7 lbs. reduced in the 1 
ratio 5.9 to 1, j * 

Absorbed power, 

Third Class — Friction of Engine gear, 

Do. Locomotive, - 

Do. Tender, 

Atmospheric pressure on 190.06 inches reduced in the ratio of 5.23 to 1, 



72 lbs. 
96 „ 
54 „ 
564 „ 



786 lbs. 

51 lbs. 
68 „ 
49i „ 
533 ^ „ 



Absorbed power. 

Fourth Class — Friction of Engine gear, - . _ . 

Do. Locomotive, _ . _ 

Do. Tender, .... 

Atmospheric pressure on 190.06 inches at 14.7 per inch, reduced 1 
as 5.9 to 1, I 

Absorbed power, 



49i , 



Now the whole power of these several engines is found by multiplying the area of their respective 
pistons by the pressure, (64.7 lbs.) and then reducing this product to the circumference of the wheel. 
In this way it will be found that the 

, ,, , Class 1st. Class 2nd. Class 3rd. Class 4lh. 

Whole power is, • - 3.755 2.488 2.337 2.090 

Absorbed power, - - 1.075 786 702 640 

It thus appears that the absorbed power is nearly one-third of the whole power of the engine. 

This absorption necessarily takes place, whether the whole power of the engine be required or not ; 
and hence again is seen the advantage of large loads, that the engines may always have their full duty 
to perform. 

Having found the whole amount of engine power, and the amount of absorbed power, it is easy to 
find the extreme load the engine is capable of drawing, the data for this determination being as follows:— 
The mean force necessary to overcome the friction of the best constructed carriages and waggons on 
alevel line, amounts to 8 lbs. per ton of the gross load, (that is, of the weight of the load and carriages 
inclusive,) and 1 Ih. per ton additional of the said gross load, for the extra friction brought on the 
engine gear ; in all 9 lbs. per ton. 

Hence, therefore, 

1st Class 

Whole power, - - 3,755 

Absorbed power, - - 1,075 

9 ) 2,680 



2nd Clas«. 3rd Class. 4tli Class. 

2,488 2,337 2,090 

786 702 640 

9 ) 1,702 9 ) 1,639 9 ) 1440 



297 tons. 189 tons. 182 tons. 160 tons. 



There is, however, another limit to the power of an engine, viz. — the adhesion between the wheels 
and the rails. The amount of which, according to a set of experiments on frictions by George Rennie, 
Esq., and published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1827, is about ^^ths of the pres.sing weight ; 
so that assuming the weight on the driving wheels to be 6 tons, the greatest power of adhesion is 
2,000 lbs., and the greatest load about 222 tons; such loads, however, are seldom applied except as 
a mere matter of experiment 

Now, tlieoretically, the most advantageous load, as a matter of economy, would be tliegreatest prac- 
ticable load the engine is capable of drawing, supposing the plane to be every where horizontal ; but 
a_s the engines and trains generally have to ascend planes which require great additional force of trac- 
tion, the load seldom amounts to so much as half the greatest load the engine is capable of drawing on 
a level ; but taking every thing into account, it is still most economical to take the greatest load that, 
under all circumstances, is practicable. In the following Table 1, column 2, there is given the amount 
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Note D. of steam pressure requisite- for cUfFerent loads, from 10 tons to 290 tons, which is formed by simply 

•Absorbed and adding to the absorbed power 9 lbs. per ton, and it thus appears that iu the first class engine 

Effective Power of A load of 10 tons requires . - - 1,075 + 90 = 1,165 lbs. 

I^P^Qinotive. A load of 100 tons requires - - - 1,075 + 900 = 1,975 „ 

That is, ten times the load is drawn by considerably less than double the power : as the loads 
increase in weight towards 100 tons, which is assumed as the ordinary load, the unfavourable 
comparison in respect to the amount of fuel diminishes, and beyond that load the expenditure is less 
than in the medium case. 

In order to exhibit the relation in this respect, in all practicable cases, the proportional amount of 
power per ton per mile, or for any distance, is computed and given in the fourth column of Table 1. 
The numbers are found thus:— the power required for 100 tons is 1,975 lbs. or 19-75 lbs. per ton, and 
for 10 tons 1,165 or 11.65 lbs. per ton, then denoting the former by unity — 

19-75 : 11.65 : : 1 : 5.98 

That is, the quantity of power per ton per mile with 10 tons, is very nearly six times as great as with 
100 tons. In the same way all the other numbers in the fourth column are computed. 

The third column exhibits the relative velocities attainable with different loads j these numbers are 
thus obtained. The second column exhibiting the constant piston pressure required, and the power 
of the engine or the supply of steam being supposed constant, the velocities will be inversely as these 
pressures ; that is, the velocity with which steam can be produced of a power represented by 1,975, 
is to the velocity with a pressure 1,165, inversely as 1,975 : 1,165, or as 

Therefore, calling the-former velocity 1, the latter will be 1.70, or lO tons will be carried with 
1.-^ times the speed of 100 tons. In a similar way all the numbers in the third column have been 
obtained. 

At present we have only spoken of the excess of expenditure for fuel, but it will be seen that every 
expeqse is increased in a greater or less degree with small loads. The time of the engineer and 
assistants, for example, costs as much per hour with small loads as with great loads, and, therefore, if the 
time of the journey were the same, the expense per ton for wages would be ten times as great with 10 
tons as with 100 tons, but the time is not the same ; the expense per ton per mile, therefore, is directly 
as the time, and inversely as the load, or inversely as the load and velocity ; representing, therefore 
again, the expense per ton for locomotive attendance for 100 tons by unity ; the expense per ton for 
10 tons is to that for 100, as 1.7 to 
several numbers in the fifth column are computed. 

Another important expense attending locomotive power is the wear and tear of the engine, and of the 
rails, chairs, &c. ; but this item is not so easily reduced to numerical results as those considered above. 
It is not perhaps an unreasonable assumption, that an engine sustains as much or even more injury by 
passing a certain distance with a load of 10 tons, at the rate of 34 miles per hour, as with the load of 100 
tons at the rate of 20 miles per hour, which would make the expense per ton per mile inversely as the 
load, and, therefore, the wear per ton ten times as great with 10 tons as with lOO tons.. But if we 
take only the momentary wear and tear to be constant, we shall have as in the case of wages, the 
charges for this item per ton per mile, inversely proportional to the load and velocity, and, therefore, 
expressible by the same number as in the preceding cases : these are given in the sixth column. In a 
way similar to that which has been described for the formation of Table 1, for engines of the first class; 
Tables 2, 3, and 4 have been computed for the other class of engines, the only difference being, that 
in these the medium load is taken at 80 tons in the second and third class engines, and at 60 tons in the 
fourth instead of 100 tons. 



TABLES showing the Steam Pressure required in the Cylinders for different Loads ; the relative Velocity 
with those Loads; and the relative Expense of Haulage per Ton per Milo. 



Tabi-e 1.— 


FIRST CLASS ENGINES. 




Table 2.— SECOND 


CLASS ENGINES. | 


Amount 

of 


Steam 

Pressure. 


Relative 


expended 
per Ton, 
per Mile. 


Wages 
per Ton, 
per Mile. 


Cost of 

and Tear 
per Ton, 
per Mile. 


Amount 

of 


Steam 

Pressure. 


Relative 

Speed. 


Steam 

expended 

perTon 


per Mile. 


Cost of 

and Tom 
per Ton 
per Mile. 


No toad 


1075 


1.84 










786 


1.91 








10 Tons 


1166 


1.70 


6.90 


6.98 


5.98 




876 


1.74 


4.60 


4.60 


4.60 




1266 


1.67 


3.17 


3.17 


3.17 




966 


1.55 


3.48 


3.48 


3.48 




1346 


1.47 


2.27 


2.27 


2.27 






1.42 




1.88 


1.88 


40 „ 


1435 


1.37 




1.82 


1.82 






1.31 


1.62 


1.52 


1.52 


50 „ 


1625 


1.29 


1.54 


1.54 


1.54 




1236 


1.22 


1.31 


1.31 


1.31 


60 „ 


1615 


1.22 


1.36 


1.36 






1326 


1.13 


1.18 


1.18 


1.18 


70 „ 


1705 


1.18 


1.23 


1.23 








1.06 


1.08 


1.08 


1.08 


80 „ 


1795 


l.IO 


1.13 


1.13 


1.13 






1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


90 „ 


1886 


1.05 


1.05 


1.06 


1.05 






.94 


.94 


.94 


.94 


100 „ 


1976 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 




1686 


89 


.90 


.90 


.90 


110 „ 


2065 


.95 


.96 


.96 


.95 








.85 


.85 


,85 


120 „ 


2165 


.91 


.91 


.91 


.91 






.81 


.82 


.82 


.82 


130 , 


2245 




.87 


.87 


.87 




1950 


.77 


.80 


.80 


.80 


140 „ 


2336 


■ .84 


.84 


.84 


.84 




2046 


.73 


.78 


.78 


.78 


150 „ 


2425 


.81 


.82 


.82 






2136 


.70 




.76 


.76 


160 ,, 


2615 


.78 


.80 


.80 


.80 






-67 




.74 


.74 


170 „ 


2606 


.75 


.77 


.77 


.77 




2316 


.64 




.73 


.73 


180 „ 


2695 


.73 


.76 


.75 


.76 




2406 


.42 




.72 


.72 


190 „ 


2785 


.71 




.74 


.74 














200 


2876 


.69 


.72 


.72 


.72 






































220 „ 


3056 


.64 


.70 


.70 


.70 














230 „ 


3145 


.62 


.69 


.69 


.69 














240 „ 


3236 


.61 


.68 




.68 














260 „ 


3326 


.69 


.67 


.67 


.67 
















3415 


.68 


.66 


.66 


.66 














270 „ 


3506 


.66 




.65 


.63 
















3593 


.56 


.64 


.64 


















3685 


.54 


.64 


.64 


.64 
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tables showing the Steam Pressure required in the Cylinders for different Loads ; the relative Velocity 
with those Loads ; and the relative Expense of Haulage per Ton per Mile. 



Tadi.e 3. — 


THIRD CLASS ENGINES. 




T. 


BtB 4.— FOURTH 


CLASS ENGINES. ' 


Amount 


Steam 


Relafive 


Steam 


IV ages 


Cost of 
Wear 


Amount 


Stifani 


Relative 


Steam 


Wages 


Cost of 


of 




sp..a. 


expended 


per Ton 


and Tern 


of 






e.xpended 


per Ton 


and Tear 


Load. 


Pressure. 


per 1 on 
per Mile. 


per Mile. 


per Ton 
per Milo. 


Lo.i. 


Pre.ssure. 


Speed, 


per Ton 
per Mile. 


per Mile. 


per Ton 
per Mile. 




702 


2.02 








No Load 


640 


1.84 










792 


1.79 


4.46 


4.46 


4.46 


10 Tons 


730 


1.61 


3.73 


3.73 


3.73 






1.61 


2.48 


2.48 


2.48 


20 „ 


820 


1.44 


2.08 


2.08 


2.08 




972 


1.46 


1.82 


1.82 


1.82 


30 „ 


910 


1.29 


1.55 


1.55 


1.66 




1062 


1.34 


1.49 


1.49 


1.49 


40 ,, 


1000 


1.18 


1,27 


1,27 


1.27 




1152 


1.23 


1.29 


1.29 


1.29 


50 „ 


1090 


1.08 


1.11 


1.11 


1.11 




1242 


1.14 


1.16 


1.10 


1.16 


60 „ 


1180 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 




1332 


1.06 


].07 


1.07 


1.07 


70 „ 


1270 


.93 


.93 




.94 




1422 


1.00 


1.00 


1 00 


1.00 


80 „ 


1360 


.87 


.86 


.86 


.86 




1512 


.94 


.96 


.95 


.95 


90 „ 


1450 


.81 




.83 


.83 




1602 


.89 


.90 


.90 


.90 


100 „ 


1540 


.76 


.79 








1692' 


.84 


.86 


.86 


.86 


110 


1630 


.72 


.76 


.76 


.76 






.79 


.84 


.84 


.84 


120 „ 


1720 


.68 


.74 




.74 




1872 


.75 


.81 


.81 


.81 


130 „ 


1810 


.66 


.71 




.71 




1962 




.79 


.79 


.79 


140 „ 


1900 


.62 




.69 


.69 




2062 


.69 


.77 


.77 


.77 


150 „ 


1990 


.69 


.68 








2142 


.66 


.75 


.75 


.75 


160 „ 


2080 


.56 


.67 


.67 


.67 




2232 


.04 


.74 






370 „ 


2170 




.05 






180 „ 


2322 


.65 


.73 


.73 


•73 


180 „ 


2260 


.52 


.64 


.64 


.64 



NOTE E. 



ON THE EEPECT OF GRADIENTS. 

It is difficult to illustrate and compute the effect of gradients generally, without entering on the 
subject mathematically, which it is desirable, if possible, to avoid. 

A great deal of controversy has taken place in reference to the theoretical principles of this question ; 
but the Commissioners, unwilling to embarrass the Report with controversial matter, have taken the 
best means in their power to ascertain the actual practical effects of the gradients on the lines at 
present in operation ; and it is on these, and not on any particnlar theory, the following calculations 
are founded. 

It is agreed on all sides, that the additional force requisite to urge a load up an inclined plane or 
gradient, is such a fraction of the gross load (that is, with engine and tender included) as expresses 
the slope of the plane, or the fraction of the height of the plane divided by its length. 

The disputed point is, What is gained by the returning load descending the same plane ? It has 
been maintained, that the power which is lost in causing a load to ascend a plane is gained by an equal 
returning load descending the plane; a deduction, however, which has been controverted by others. 
Without stopping here to discuss this question, the Commissioners will state the facts they have been 
able to collect on the subject, and which have been obtained by proposing the following queries to the 
engineers of the several present existing lines: — 

1st. When a plane inclines so much as to give to the engine and load a tendency to acceleration, what 
is the greatest velocity it is deemed prudent to descend with, in comparison with the usual horizontal 
Telocity? or, to specify more particularly, what velocity would it be deemed prudent to descend with 
on slopes of &c., supposing the horizontal velocity to be 25 miles per hour? 

2nd. What is the greatest slope on which it is deemed prudent to allow of acceleration, and to 
what amount ? 

3rd. On medium slopes, what may be considered the excess of allowable descending velocities 
beyond tlie mean horizontal velocity? 

The answers lo these queries were not entirely accordant ; but it would appear that no advantage 
can be claimed for descending pianos of great er slope than y and that the greatest allowable increase 
in the descending velocity on planes between y^^j and is one-fifth of the uniform horizontal velocity: 
on less slopes than the gain from ilescent varies from ^th to nothing. 

It appears, therefore, that whatever advantage may show itself theoretically on descending planes, 
there is no practical advantage for those of greater slope than y|r(j ; and allowing an advantage of 
one-fifih additional velocity for planes of less slope than y^p and greater than we are in general on 
the most favourable side. 

It may be said that these descending velocities are obtained with less piston pressure, which is true ; 
but the steam thus saved in the cylinders is commonly lost at the safety valve, so that there is little, 
if any saving of steam beyond what has been stated. 

One or two cases may now be taken by way of illustration. 

Let us suppose a load of 88 tons (tender included) to be drawn along a level plane at the rate of 20 
miles per hour, and that this engine and train arrive at a rising plane, sloping I in 140 ; the engine 
being of the 1st class, viz., weight 12 tons, and tender G tons : 

1st, It appears by Table ], that the power absorbed is, ... 1075 ibs. 

88 tons, at 91bs. per ton, ... ... ... 792 

1867 lbs., 

■which is the pressure required on the horizontal plane. 

P 2 



Note E. 

On Gradients. 
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Note E. 

On Gradients. 



To this is to be added the additional traction necessary to cause the loads to ascend the plane ; we 
must now, therefore, add the weight of the engine itself, 12 tons ; making the whole load to be raised 
100 tons, or 224,000 lbs., and yifjth part of this is 1600 ibs. additional traction. But it has been seen 
that every 8 tbs. traction causes 1 lb. additional friction on the engine gear ; this makes 1800 lbs. : the 
whole required force now therefore is 3667 lbs. ; and the velocity being inversely as the pressure, or 
force of traction, we have 3667 : 1867 :: 20 : lOj miles, the velocity of ascent: that is, the time of 
ascending will be nearly double that required to go the same distance on a horizontal plane, but in the 
return the time of descent will be the same as on a horizontal plane ; so that ascending and descending 
a plane of this slope with a load of 88 tons, will require the same time and power as would be necessary 
to pass and repass a horizontal plane of one-half greater length ; or, calling the length of the gradient 1, 
the equivalent horizontal plane will be 1.5. 

Taking now the same engine and load, and the slope of the plane let it be required to find 
the equivalent horizontal plane. 

Here the absorbed power, as before, is, .. 1075 

88 tons, at 9 tbs. ... •• •• 792 

Traction on a level, ... ... 1867 

Tons. Tons. . , . . r- • , 

88 -1- 12 = 100 tons = 224,000 tbs.; this divided by 500 gives 448 lbs., which [is equivalent 
to the traction of 56 tons on a level; and this, at 9 lbs. per ton, is 504 additional pressure. 
The whole pressure is, therefore, 2371 tbs.; and 2371 : 1867 : : 20 : 15| miles nearly; and as 
1867 : : 2371 : : 1 : 1.26 length of horizontal plane equivalent to the ascending plane. And again, 
1} : 1 : : I : .83 length of horizontal plane equivalent to the descending plane. 

Whence, 1.20 
.83 

2.03 

1.015 Mean equivalent plane. 

It follows from this, that the lengths of the equivalent horizontal planes depend upon the amount 
of absorbed power of the engines, and the weights of the loads. In Tables 5 and 6 the length 
of equivalent horizontal planes are computed for gross loads of 100 tons and 50 tons, with engines 
agreeing in dimensions with what have been denominated the 1st class engines, and lables 7 and 8, 
&c., for the same loads with engines of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th class. 



TABLES showing the Lengths of Hokizoxtal Lixes equivalent to the several Ascending and 
Descending Flaxes stated in Column 1 ; the length of the Plane being unity. 



Table 5.— FIRST CLASS ENGINES. 

Gross Load, t. c. including Engine and Tender, 100 tons. 


Table 6.— FIRST CLASS ENGINES. 

Gross Load, i. e. including Engine and Tender, 60 tons. 


Gradients 

Planes. 


Equivalent Horizontal Lines. 


Gradients 

Planes. 


Equivalent Horizontal Lines. 


Ascending. 


Descending. 


Mean of tie 


Ascending. 


Descending. 


Meanoftlie 


1 in 90 


2.50 


1.00 


1.75 


1 in 90 


1.99 


1.00 


1.49 


95 


2.42 


1.00 


1.71 


95 


1.94 


1.00 


1.47 


100 


2.39 


1.00 


1.69 


100 


1.89 


1.00 


1.44 


no 


2.23 


1.00 


1.61 


110 


1.81 


1.00 


1.40 


120 


2.12 


1.00 


1.56 


120 


1.74 


1.00 


1.37 


130 


2.04 


1.00 


1.62 


130 


1.68 


1.00 


1.34 


140 


1.96 


1.00 


1.46 


140 


1.64 


1.00 


1-32 


160 


1.84 


.83 


1.33 


160 


1.56 


'.83 


].20 


180 


1.79 


.83 


1.31 


180 


1.49 


.83 


1.16 


200 


1.67 


.83 


1.25 


200 


1.44 


.83 


1.13 


250 


1.53 


.83 


1,18 


250 


1.36 


.83 


1.09 


300 


1.45 


.83 


1.14 


300 


1.30 


.83 


1.06 


350 


1.38 


.83 


1.10 


350 


1.25 


.83 


1.04 


400 


1.33 


.83 


1.08 


400 


1.22 


.83 


1.02 


500 


1.27 


.83 


1.05 


500 


1.18 


.83 


1.01 


750 


1.18 


.83 


1.01 


750 


1.12 


.88 


I.OO 


1000 


1.13 


.85 


1.00 


1000 


1.09 


.91 


1.00 


1000 


1.09 


•90 


1.00 


1500 


1.06 


.94 


1.00 
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tables showing the length of horizontal lines equivalent to the several Ascending and Descending Note E. 

Flakes in Column 1 ; the length of the Plane being unity. On Gradients. 



Table 7 .— SECOND CLASS ENGIt^'ES. I 


Table 


.—SECOND 


CLASS ENGINES. 1 


Gross Load, i 


e . jnciuding Engine and Teiyier, 80 tons. 


Gross Load, i 


«. including Engine and Tender, 40 tons. 


Gradients 


Equivalent Horizontal Lines. 


Gradients 


Equivalent Horizontal Lines. 


Planes. 


Ascending. 


Descending. 


Mean of the 


Planes. 


Ascending. 


Descending. 


Mean of the 




2.60 


1.00 


1.80 


1 in 90 


2.07 


1.00 


1.53 


95 


2.51 


1.00 


1.75 


95 


2.02 


LOO 


1.51 


100 


2.44 


1.00 


1.72 


100 


1.97 


1.00 


1.48 


110 


2.38 


1.00 


1.69 


no 


1.88 


1.00 




J 20 


2.20 


J.OO 


1.60 


120 


1.80 


1.00 


3.40 


J 30 


2.10 


1.00 


3.55 


130 


1.74 


1.00 


L 37 


140 


2.03 


1.00 


1.51 


140 


1.69 


1.00 


1.34 


160 


1.90 


.83 


1.36 


160 


1.60 


.83 


L 21 


180 


1.80 


.83 


1.31 


180 


1.53 


.83 


1.18 


200 


1.72 


.83 


1.27 


200 


1.48 


.83 


1 .J 5 


250 


1.58 


.83 


1.20 


250 


1.42 


.83 


1.12 


300 


1.48 


.83 


1.15 


300 


3.32 


.83 


1.07 


350 


1.41 


.83 


112 


350 


1.27 


.83 


1.05 


400 


1.36 


.83 


1.09 


400 


1.24 


.83 


1.03 


500 


1.28 


.83 


1.05 


500 


1.19 


.83 




750 


1.19 


.83 


1.01 


750 


1.19 


.88 


1.00 


1000 


1.14 


.86 


1.00 


3000 


1.09 


.91 


1.00 


1500 


1.09 


.91 


1.00 


1500 


1.06 


.94 


LOO 


Tabl 


E 9— THIRD CLASS ENGINES. 


Table 


10.- THIRD 


CLASS ENGINES. | 


Gross Load, 


. e . including Engine and Tender, 80 tons. 


Gross Load, 


e . including Engine and Tender, 40 tons. 


Gradients 


Eqnivaient Horizontal Lines. 


Gradients 


Equivalent Horizontal Lines. 


Planes. 


Ascending. 


Descending. 


Mean of the 


pC.„ 


Ascending. 


Descending. 


Mean of the 


1 in 90 


2.66 


1.00 


1.83 


1 in 90 


2.14 


1.00 


1.57 




2.58 


I.OO 


1.79 


95 


2.08 


LOO 


L 54 


100 


2.50 


1.00 


1.75 


100 


2.02 


1.00 


1.51 


110 


2.36 


1.00 


1.68 


no 


1.93 


1.00 


1.46 


120 


2.25 


1.00 


1.62 


120 


1.85 


1.00 


1.42 


130 


2 .J 5 


1.00 


1.57 


130 


1.78 


1.00 


1.39 




2.07 


1.00 


1.53 


140 


1.73 


1.00 


1.36 


160 


1.94 


.83 


1.43 


160 


1.64 


.83 


1.23 


180 


1.83 


.83 


1.33 


180 


1.57 


.83 




200 


1.75 


.83 


1.29 


200 


1.52 


.83 


1.17 


250 


1.60 


.83 


1.21 


250 


1.41 


.83 


L 12 


300 


1.50 


.83 


1.16 


300 


3.34 


.83 


1.08 


350 


1.43 


.83 


1.13 


350 


1.29 


.83 




400 


1.37 


.83 


1.10 


400 


1.25 


.83 


1.04 


500 


1.30 


.83 


1.06 


500 


1.20 


.83 


LOl 


750 


1.20 


.83 


1.01 


750 


1.13 


.87 


LOO 


1000 


1.15 


.85 


J.OO 


1000 


1.10 


.90 




1500 


1.10 


.90 


1.00 


1500 


1.07 


.93 


1.00 


Table 


11.— FOURTH CLASS ENGINES. 


T-ible 


12.— FOURTH CLASS ENGINES. 


Gross Load 


i . e . including Engine and Tender, 60 tons. 


Gross Load, 


j. e . including Engine and Tender, 30 tons. 


Gradients 


Eqnivaient Horizontal Lines. 


Gradients 


Equivalent Horizontal Lines. 


Planes. 


Ascending. 


Descending. 


Mean of the 


Planes. 


Ascending. 


Descending. 


Mean of the 




2.51 


1.00 


1.75 


1 in 90 


2.00 


LOO 


1.50 


95 


2.44 


J.OO 


1.72 


95 


i .95 


LOO 


1.47 






1.00 


1.68 


100 


1.90 


1.00 


1.45 


110 


2.33 


1.00 


1.66 


no 


1.82 


LOO 


1-41 


120 


2.14 


1.00 


1.57 


120 


1.75 


LOO 


1.37 


130 


2.05 


1.00 


1.52 


130 


1.69 


LOO 


1.34 


140 


1.97 


1.00 


1.48 


140 


1.64 


1.00 




160 




.83 


1.34 


160 


1.56 


.83 


L 20 


180 


1.75 


.83 


1.29 


180 


1.50 


.83 


1.16 


200 


1.68 


.83 


1.25 


200 


1.45 




L 14 


- 250 


1.54 


.83 


1.18 


250 


1.35 






300 


1.45 


.83 


1.14 


300 


1.30 






350 




.83 


l.Jl 


350 


1.26 


.83 


1.04 


400 


1.34 


.83 


1.08 


400 


1.22 


.83 


1.02 


500 


1.23 


.83 


1.03 


500 


1.18 


.83 


1.01 


750 


1.18 


.83 


1.01 


750 


1.12 


.88 


LOO 


1000 


1.13 


.87 


1.00 


1000 


J .09 


.91 


1.00 


1500 


1.09 


.91 


1.00 


1500 


1.06 


.94 


LOO 
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Note E. These tables will furnish criterea for detemiiniiig the effects which different orders of gradients 

On Gradients-. hare upon the working of a line of Railway, the load being given ; for, by reducing every length of 

— — gradient to its equivalent horizontal plane, it will be seen what length of horizontal plane is equivalent 

to the whole line. 

It is to be observed, however, that the effect thus shown is not all the effect that is due to 
the gradients and planes; for it is these planes which limit the amount of load. If a line is 
wholly horizontal, and the traffic abundant, the loads may bo chosen so as to bring out the best effect ; 
and it has been seen, that the greater the load within the power of the engine, the greater the economy 
of working ; but when it is required to ascend planes without assistant power, the load must be taken 
such, that it will ascend the plane with a certain velocity. 

The engines are thus obliged to work with small loads, and all the loss attending on such loads must 
be considered to increase to the above disadvantages. 

Thus, for example, in ascending a plane of 1 in 140, with a load of 100 tons, it appears by Table 5, 
that the force of traction would be doubled, or be equivalent to the traction of 200 tons on a level. 
In order, therefore, that the engine may ascend this plane without assisting power, it would be deemed 
necessary to reduce the load, probably to 60 tons ; and then again, by referring to Table 1, it appears 
that all the expenses of haulage are increased 3G per cent. ; not only, therefore, is the equivalent 
horizontal plane about one-half longer than the real length of the actual plane, but the expense of 
working the whole distance is increased 36 per cent. 

This points out the advantage of accumulating the ascents as much as possible into short steep 
planes, and working these planes by assistant engines either motive or stationary : for although there 
is really no saving of power by this arrangement, there is a saving of time; and what is of more 
importance, it will not be necessary to reduce the amount of the loads below what would be otherwise 
considered as most advantageous for the general traffic. These remarks apply to all kinds of loads ; 
but they refer more particularly to those of heavy luggage, where speed is not so essential a consider* 
ation as in the passenger trains. 



NOTE F. 

EXPERIMENTS ON STEAM VESSELS. 



Letter from Mr. Barlow to Sir John Barrow, Bart. 

Woolwich, 7th November, 1836. 

Sir, — I beg to inform you, that, agreeably to the permission given me by my Lords Commissioners, 
I this day, with Mr. Ewart, made the experiment suggested in my former letter, on the Echo 
steamer ; there being on board 48 tons of coals, and stores for Channel service. 

We found the pressure of the steam in the boiler by the steam guage, 4 pounds per inch, and by 
the usual trial ascertained the mean speed per hour to be 8.42 miles. 

The steam was then, as suggested by me, reduced to pounds per square inch, as shown by the 
same guage, and the mean speed, found as before, was 8.4o miles per hour. 

The result is certainly extraordinary. I anticipated a reduction of speed, but less in proportion 
than the reduction of fuel. We found, however, no change of spee5, or if any, in favour of the 
lower pressure. Every thing was satisfactorily conducted. The time was taken by two persons inde- 
pendently, and Mr. Ewart attended to the steam guage and the management of the fire. 

Although we could not tell the exact difference in the quantity of fuel consumed in the two cases, 
it was obviously much less, as indeed it ought to be, seeing that the quantity of steam used was nearly 
20 per cent. less. 

The experiment is therefore well deserving of attention, and as it may be repeated with only about 
an hour and a half additional time whenever the usual experiments on the speed of the vessels are 
made, I have reason to hope, that their Lordships will give directions to that effect, and I shall in that 
case feel myself much obliged by being furnished with the results. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

To Sir John Barrow, Bart. (Signed,) Peter Barlow. 



NoteF 

Uxperiajents on 
£team Vessels. 



ScBSEQUERT EXPERIMENTS OH H.M. Steam Vessel Lightning, between Woolwich and the Nore, 
with Massey’s Patent Logs. 



Time of heaving 
the Log. 


Larboard 

Log. 


Midsliip 

Log. 


Starboard 

Log. 


Mean No. 
of Strokes. 


Steam 

Guage. 


Vacuum. 


MeanS^ieed 


„ „ , 


Miles. 


Miles. 


NTH., 




lbs. 


Inches. 


Miles. 


9 8 5 <i 
10 8 56 


0.00 

.90 




0.00 ( 
8..34 5 


24| 


H 


27 


8.26 


10 45 0 

11 45 0 


0.00 

8.03 




0.00 ( 
8.0.-5 \ 


23 


1 


274 


8.04 


11 5.3 0 

12 53 0 


0.00 

7.44 


0.00 

7.42 


0.00 \ 
7.63/ 


23 


1 


251 


7.52 


J 4 0 
2 4 0 


0,00 

7.92 


0.00 

7.91 


0.00 

7.90 


24^ 


31 


27 


7.91 
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The two first experiments were with the wind, the other two head to wind. 

Mean of the two speeds, full pressure, - _ . 8.08 miles. 

Do. do. light pressure, ... 7J8 „ 

Difference, - - - - - - .30 

14| lbs. atmosphere, 14| 



18 15| 

24^ No. of strokes, 23 

441 Relative power, 362^ difference, 79- 

441 79 : 100 ; 18, 

Showing a reduction of steam power of 18 per cent, with a reduced speed of only 3.7 per cent. 

(Signed,) Petek Barlow. 



Note F. 
Experiments Oil 
Steam Vessels. 



Copt of a Letter from Mr. Barlow to Ch.arles Wood, Esq., M. P. 

Woolwich, 2nd March, 1837. 

Sir,— In compliance with the request of Sir Charles Adam, I beg to forward a concise abstract of 
my experiments on H.M. Steam Vessels, Echo and Lightning, and the conclusion I draw from them, 
although, perhaps, they require to be confirmed by one or two other experiments. 

It is well known that the resistance of water to a body moving in it increases much more rapidly 
than in the proportion of the velocity, and therefore, that the quantity of fuel requisite to increase 
the speed from any given velocity, as, for example, from 9 miles to 9J miles, would be much greater 
than m the latter proportion ; in fact, that by being content with the former speed, the same fuel 
would, in some cases, carry the vessel, 100 or 200 miles farther than with the latter. 

This was my theoretical view of the subject, and by permission of the Lords Commissioners, I put 
it to the test of experiment in the two vessels above named, and the result was, that by reducing the 
power, and therefore the expenditure of fuel, one-sixth, the speed was reduced only one-twenty-fourth, 
and this result is in a great measure confirmed by the prior experiments of Captain Oliver on 
H.M. steamer Dee. n tt m 

I consider, therefore, that it would be desirable that the Captains in command of H.M. steam 
vessels should be made acquainted with the fact, and that they should be recommended, when 
their vessels are employed on services which do not require the greatest speed, (at all cost,) and when 
wind and weather are favorable, to work with their steam guage at not more than 1 lb. above the 
atmosphere. This may be done by allowing their fire to act with less energy, without requiring any 
other change, and the full power will be always at command, if any circumstance should require it. 

There can, I think, be no doubt, that this practice, in such cases as I have supposed, would allow 
the same distance to be run at 9 miles per hour, with ^th less fuel than if the speed were forced all 
the voyage to 9^ or 9^ miles per hour. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) Peter Barlow. 

To Charles Wood, Esq., M.P. &c. 



NOTE G. 

Note G. 

Particulars relative to H. M. Steam Sloop Medea; accompanied with some Practical Remarks Particdars and 
and Suggestions respecting Steam Vessels in general, by Horatio T. Auster, Esq., Com- Capabiliriesof H.M.. 
mander; addressed to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 1835. Medea.'^ 

Particulars Ara Capabilities op H. M. Steam Sloop Medea, akd her Class of Steamers. 



The Medea was constructed by Oliver Lang, Esq. 

Length, extreme, - 

Length between the perpendiculars, 
Keel for tonnage, ... 
Breadth, extreme over paddle boxes, 
Breadth inside, . . - 

Breadth, including sponsons, 

Depth of hold, . - - 

Burthen in tons, - - * 



Feet. 

206 

179 

157 

46 

31 

42 

21 

835 tons. 



In. 



0 

4 ^ 



II 

0 

0 



Draught of water, with 200 tons of Coals, 32 pounder, 
water, and stores- for channel service, 



15 



tons of 



} 



Feet. In. 

Aft, 13 6 

Forward, 13 3 



By stem, 0 3 
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Note G. 
Particulars and 
Capabilities of H-M 
Steam Sloop 
Medea. 



Of the Engines. 



Of the Boilers. 



Of the Wheels. 



SteaJning Capa* 
bilities 



Draught of water, with 300 tons of Coals, (of which 264 tons are^ 
stowed in the boxes, and 36 ions in bi^s, in the orlops and engine-room, ( 
with 20 or 30 bags on deck, and 10-inch guns, 18 tons of water, 10 weeks’ f 
provision, and stores for foreign service, J 

By stern. 



Feet. In. 



Aft, 14 6 

Forward, 13 10 



0 8 



Feet. In. 



Length of engine-room, including boilers, - -- -- - 61 9 

Breadth, exclusive of coal boxes, - -22 0 

Depth of engiue-room, - -- -- -- -- 21 0 



The engiues, boilers, and coal boxes occupy 795.27 cubic feet, 
the ship. 

Total weight connected with the above. 



nearly one-half the contents of 
- 600 tons. 



Of the Engines. Maker of Engines, Messrs. Maudsleys and Field. Power, 220 horses ; diameter 

of cylinder, 4 feet 6 inches; length of stroke, 5 feet; weight of engines, 114 tons each. 

Of the Boilees. — The boilers are four in number, two of which are connected together at their 
ends. The front pair have one steam chest, for the reception of the steam produced by the whole ; 
each pair of boilers can be employed separately. They contain, in the whole, 45 tons of water, and 
are filled and emptied by pipes, passing through the ship’s bottom ; and by the application of vacuum 
pumps they are filled in from 15 to 20 minutes. 

Height of boilers above water line, 2 feet 6 inches ; of steam chest above water line, 7 feet. 
Weight of boilers, about 35 tons. 

Of the W^heels. — Maker of wheels, William Morgan, Esq. These work with an eccentric action 
in the float, doing away, in a great measure, with the vibration and irregular undulation ; as also 
rendering a varied draught of much less importance, and in a sea-way considerable velocity is gained. 
It is also considered, that when disconnected, and the vessel put under sail, they offer very much less 
resistance than the common wheel. Those first fitted to the Medea, have proved too weak for a 
vessel of her capacity. 

Morgan’s Wheel, Medea. Common Wheel. Salamander. 





Feet. 


In. 


Feet. 


In. 


Diameter, ------ 


24 


6 


21 


0 


Length of paddle boards, - - - - 


5 




8 


9 


Breadth of ditto, - . - - - 


4 


6 


2 


6 


Area of ditto, - - - - 


18.75 


0 


22 


0 


Dip or immersion of ditto, for channel service, 


6 


4 


3 


8 


Ditto complete for foreign service, with 10-inch 


6 




5 


0 


guns, J 

Weight of wheel, ----- 


not known. 


not known. 



Ste.A-Ming Capabilities. — Under the most unfavorable circumstances the steam can be raised 
from cold water, in one hour and 40 minutes ; it has been accomplished with the thermometer at QV 
in one hour and -30 minutes. 

The quantity of coals usually required for this purpose, is from 36 to 40 bushels. 

Firewood, 14 feet ; the expense of which is about £1 Is. 

The quantity of coals which the Medea carries, is considered equal to 19 days; and the other 
necessary stores for a much longer period ; which, at the rate of 8 miles per hour, at the expense of 
Is. per mile, or £13 19s. per day, would carry her .3,648 miles. Total expense, £200 Is. 

The steam having been once raised, she could be got ready to proceed on any service, in from 10 
to 15 minutes, by keeping four fires banked up, which can be done at the expense of from 3 to 4 
bushels of coal per hour, value about 2s. 8ef. 

When required to keep up a rate of speed less than the capability of engines, but more than that of 
the sails, it can be accomplished, by working, alternately, one engine and one set of boilers, with three 

The result of keeping our station with the Squadron, while making a passage of 10 days, from 
Vourla Bay to Malta, under these circumstances, was, that we expended 20 tons of coals, costing about 
£2 16s. per day, or 6Jrf. per mile. 

The Medea can tow a line-of-battle ship, in a calm, about 6 knots an hour, at an average expense of 
£3 10s. for 4 hours. 

A squadron, consisting of 5 line of battle ships was towed out of Malta harbour, on the 8th of 
February, 1835, in 4 hours 20 minutes, at the expense of £3 6s. 

Her rate of steaming in a calm, with 200 tons of coals on board, and stores for channel service, 
knots per hour, with 300 tons of coals, 10-inch guns, and stores for foreign service, 8^ knots. Head 
to wind, in a double reef top sail breeze, 6^ knots. In a gale, the wind being sufficiently on the bow 
to allow the main trysail to stand, it was found necessary to ease the engines to half speed, when the 
vessel was extremely dry, shipping nothing but sprays, and averaged from 1 to 2 miles per hour, 
about 2 points to leeward of her course ; thereby showing the capability of steam vessels clearing a lee 
shore, when a sailing craft in all probability would not do so. _ . ^ 

This class of vessel is enabled to work one wheel and one engine ; both wheels with one cngme ; 
or, one wheel with both engines. It was found, that when working with one wheel, a very slight 
inclination of the helm was required to counteract it. We have turned a complete circle ui o 
minutes and 5 seconds, the diameter of which was 174 fathoms. 
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To work the engines for 24 hours, the following consumable stores have been found sufficient : 

£ s. d. 



Coals, 17 tons, about 8 lbs. per horse power, per hour, value - 13 9 2 

Oil, 3 gallons, 0 15 0 

Tallow, 301bs. - 0 10 0 

Oakum, 3 lbs. - -- -- -- -- 00 7^ 



£U 14 9-1- 



While performing her duties in the channel, the average expense, per mile, appears to be about 
2s. 6rf., having so frequently to get the steam up for running short distances. 

To clean the engines after working, it requires 4 pints of oil, 8 lbs. of oakum, and 2 bath bricks, 
the value of which is 4s. 8(f. 

To keep them in order while lying quiet in harbour, the average expense for both summer and 
winter has been found to be 14s. per week. 

Up to this period, no repsurs have been required for the engines or boilers. When the engines are 
at work, 4 tons of good water are distilled every 24 hours. 

Sailing Qualities. — When under sml alone, the wheels are disconnected from the engines ; this 
operation can be accomplished in any weather in 20 minutes. It is but justice to remark, that had 
these vessels been supplied with any other than Maudsley’s engines, the process of connecting and 
disconnecting would have been extremely tedious. 

But it is recommended, that when a steam vessel has to proceed a considerable distance previous to 
the probability of employing the steam, the lower half of the wheels, with the boards, be removed ; 
the wheels remaining connected, for the purpose of preventing the wear and tear of them from the 
unnecessary revolutions and irregular action of the sea. 

Rate, when on a wind in a strong single-reefed topsail breeze and smooth water, 8 knots ; in a 
moderate quarterly gale, 1 1^ knots. 

Her tacking may be depended upon in strong breezes, in a sea way, fully equal to a sailing vessel 
of war, and in light winds when she has steerage way. 

In treble-reefed topsail breezes, while cruizing with the squadron, we have been found to weather 
considerably upon them; showing the advantages of the great quantity of canvass spread in fore and 
aft sails; it only, therefore, becomes necessary that these sails, and the spars attached to them, should 
be strong in all their proportions; but in moderate and light winds, when the squadron carry sail, they 
beat us on an average about one mile per hour. With the present proportions of rigging, canvass, 
&c., we are extremely stiff, dry, and easy, and in every way manageable ; but some of the present spars 
are rather too slight for fresh breezes ; consequently, the result of the Medea, as a sailing vessel, may 
be considered as little inferior to a dull sailing vessel of war ; and perhaps, in getting off a lee shore, 
while blowing hard, has not more to apprehend than any other sailing vessel. She could well conduct 
a convoy, keep her station while cruizing off any port, and could make a passage to any part of the 
world under sail alone. 

Remarks. — After aweek’s steaming it becomes important that the boilers should be thoroughly 
blown out, also that the flues should be swept, if possible. The former can be easily effected at sea, 
in the space of two hours ; but the whole operation of sweeping the flues, filling the boilers with fresh 
water, and adjusting the engines, would require from 36 to 48 hours. The blowing off cannot be too 
frequently done, because, if strictly attended to, I am confident, neither a chipping chissel nor hammer 
need be applied to the interior of the boilers. There has been taken from the Medea’s flues, after 
a week’s steaming, sixty bushels of soot; it has been proved, that too much attention cannot be paid to 
the keeping of a steamer’s bilge clean; for even with the greatest care, certain portions of mercury have 
been floating there, together with oil, tallow, and cinders, sufficient to choke the pumps. 

A great saving might be effected if cruizing steamers were ordered, when returning after the execu- 
tion of their service, with a leading wind, to employ only one engine. 

Directions eor Firing. — This operation is to be performed with all possible expedition, and in 
general only two shovels full of coals, but never more than three are to be put on the fire at any one 
time ; each shovel full must be thoroughly scattered over the whole surface of the fires, and as soon as 
the coals have been thrown on, the furnace doors are to be instantly, but gently and completely 
closed. 

The coals put on should not exceed two square inches in size. 

The fires are to be kept at such a distance from the doors as to allow the upper and outer edges of 
the bars being visible when they are opened. 

The steam should be prevented from blowing off in any quantity from the steam pipe head ; to 
prevent which, however, the furnace doors are never to be opened. 

For the purpose of preventing the flame from acting so intensely upon the sides of the fire places, 
which causes them frequently to blister; the fire bar next to the side should not be disturbed by the 
prizing lever or rake when clearing them ; the surface of the fires should be rounded, that is, they 
should be kept high in the centre, and gradually decreasing towards the sides. 

One of the fires is to undergo the operation of cleaning and cleansing during each watch, which 
must be carefully and gently performed. 

As many cinders as practicable are at all times to be reburnt, and much care is to be taken in 
registering the quantity of coals expended. 

The Medea having returned to England since the above was written, we have obtained from 
Captain Austen the following abstract from his logs, for the present year, 1837 : — 



Q 



Note G. 
Particulars and 
Capabilities of H.M. 
Steam Sloop, 
Medea. 



Sailing Qualities.. 



Remarks. - 



Directions for 
Firing. 
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Absthact showing the Average Number of Revolutions per Minute, Consumption of Stores and their Value, as 
supplied, the Rate per Hour, and Expense per Mile, during the passage of H.M. Steam Vessel of War, Medea, 
from March to August, 1837. 





1 


I 

1 '.S 




Average 


Expended while 
actually Steaming. 






J 






Date. 


•z 


Distance run, inNa 
Miles. 


No. of RuviJutions 
per Minute. 


Rate per Hour. 


Expense per Mile. 


H 

(J 


Oil, in Gallons. 


Tallow, in lbs. 


1 

0 


Total 

Expense. 


Total No. of Revoli 


Winds. 


Remarks. 


From March 20 to 25 


97 


715 


17i 


Mile 


f. d. 

2 53 


734 


12 


140 


20 


£ s. d. 
87 9 10 


95,550 


N.Weslerly; 


Sails available part 


- 28to31 


70 


610 


184 


83 


2 63 


62 


93 


110 


10 


78 11 


7 


77,845 


N. Easterly. 
N.tV.; Southerly. 


of Uie time. 

Ditto ; Coals very 


April 1 to 6 


93 


GSG 


16J 




3 04 


833 


12 


130 


15 


105 5 


H 


94,340 


S.W.;S.E.;N.W. 


iu tenor. 

Coals very bad; Sails 


- 13toI6 


84 


700 






3 63 


99 


10 


142 


10 


123 11 


0 


96,247 


S.W.;S.E.;N.\V. 


available part of 
tlie time ; great 
difficulty in keep, 
iiig Steam. 


~ June 18to22 


100 


710 


tfi^ 






Sul 


16 


80 


16. 


108 11 


10 


100,000 


Northerly ; 


beingnaarlhe bot- 
tom of coal-boxes. 
Sails available for a 


- June27toJulyl 


93 


855 


20 


93 


2 84 


92 


15 


100 


20 


116 14 


3 


114.900 


N.'Vesterly. 

Northerly. 


few hours only. 
Sails available part 


- July 15 to 21 


U6 


1000 


19 


83 


2 8 


107 


15 


150 


■20 


134 16 


3 


134,740 


■N.;' N.N.W.; E. ; 


of time only. 
Light and moderate 


- 21to24 


66 


560 


18 






46 


H 

9 


92 


10 


59 0 


0 


68,740 


,S.E. 

E.;E.S.E.;S.E. 


breezes ; Sails a- 
vailnble. 

Light breezes ; Sails 


Aug. 2 to 6 


64 


650 








46 


90 


■10 


58 18 


0 


70,916 


S.S.E.; W.3.M'.; 


available part of 
Ditto ; ditto for a 


- i0tol3 


64 


550 


18i 


83 


2 24 


48 


9 


90 


10 


GO 18 


8 


71,500 


N.N.W. 
N.; S.E. 


short time only. 


15 to 17 


30| 


290 


17? 


94 


2 13 


233 


6 


60 


8 


30 15 


34 


32,109 


Calm. 


Calm and fine. 


- 18to21 


60 


530 


19 


83 


2 24 


45 ' 


9 


90 


15. 


57 15 


93 


70,785 


Southerly. 


Sails available. 




S3S 


7744 



























VVhole distance steamed, 7,744 nautical miles. Mean speed, 81 knots per hour. 

The average consumption of Coal per horse power per hour is, according to this abstract, 8.S Ihs. ; hut it will he remarked that they 
were generally of very inferior qnality. 



NOTE H. 

Note H. Letter addressed to Peter Barlow, Esq. 

Dimensions and London, 78, Cornhill, June 20th. 1837. 

other erticu ars of reply to your inquiry relative to the steam ship “ Victoria,”* constructing by Messrs. 

^^riUsh Q^*eeD Curling, Young, and Co., for the British and American Steam Navigation Company, and intended to 

‘ trade between London and New York, calling at Cork, upon her outward voyage, I beg to state that 

her dimensions are as follows : Feat. In. 

Length between perpendiculars, - - 237 0 

Extreme Beam, - - - - - 40 4 

Depth in Hold, - - - - - 27 1 

Admeasurement in Tons, 1825, (old law.) She is flush decked, and has three tier of deck beams 
and fastenings. The floor timbers are solid for 140 feet amidships, and she is filled up solid and 
caulked- between the timbers as far as the lower deck, or to the 13 foot water line ; her draught of 
water I expect to be at her deepest immersion, 16 feet, and her displacement at that draught is 2,740 tons. 

Her engines are of the nominal power of 400 horses, having cylinders of 76 inches in diameter, 
and 7 feet length of stroke. Her paddle-wheels will be 30 feet in diameter, and are intended to be 
fitted with the divided floats. At her deepest immersion it is intended to remove the outer float, 
thereby reducing the wheel to 29 feet, or even less. When she has lightened, the float will be 
replaced upon the outer periphery. The engines will have the means of using either the common 
injection or Hall’s patent condenser. 

Of course in an undertaking of this magnitude, no common responsibility is thrown upon those who 
are entrusted with the planning and modelling of the vessel and engines. I am alone answerable for 
the vessel as to workmanship and model ; but with regard to the engines, I do not consider mj'self 
responsible, except so far as the proportion of tonnage, or rather displacement to power ; whether I 
have been correct in my calculations remains to be proved ; but to show that I have made ample 
allowance for the weights necessary, I may here give what 1 expect will be the total weight with her 



fuel on board : — 

Hull and Copper Sheathing, - - . . 1000 Tons. 

Spars, Sails, Anchors, Cables, and 1200 gallons of Water, - 250 ,, 

Engines, Boilers, and Water, - . . . 450 „ 

Coals, ------ 750 „ 

2450 „ 

Passengers, Cargo, and Sundries, - - . - 250 „ 

Total Weight on leaving Port, .... 2700 „ 



Allow me now to remark that I think it very likely that tho “ Victoria” will be the largest steam 
vessel that will be built of wood. I have been long of opinion that iron will supersede all wooden 
steam vessels, and have made some calculations on the subject which may prove interesting to the 
Commissioners. 

• This vessel has now been built and launched under the title of tho British Queen. 
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The advantages of iron over wooden- vessels may be briefly stated to be : Note H. 

Superior strength with one half the weight, consequently less displacement, and a greater speed Dimensions and 
with equal power. _ o^her pa^oulars of 

rirpater safety, in consequence of being divided with water tight compartments by iron bulk heads. 

economy, -Itey require less Icp™. Bnti.^ueeu. 

Greater capacity for passengers and goods. A wooden vessel of 30 feet beam, is only 27 feet 6 
inches wide inside ; while an iron vessel would be 29 feet 6 inches, consequently saving two feet in the 
whole length of the vessel : 

When in Liverpool, you can satisfy yourself whether these statements are correct. 

I think for the American trade an iron vessel of the following dimensions could be made to go at a 
medium, 10 miles per hour. 

Length, 212 feet. 

Beam, - - - - - - 33 „ 

Depth, ...... 15 „ 

With Engines of 300 horse power. 

Her weight, exclusive of engines, would be about 2fl0 tons, and a wooden vessel of similar dimen- 
aons would not be got under 600 tons, if even with that, and certainly not with equal strength. Now 
supposing with her machinery and coals on board she drew 9ifeet water, her sectional area would not 
exceed 250 feet, and her power being 300 horses, it is but fair to suppose her speed to approximate to 
12 knots in smooth water, or that she would average 10 knots; if so, she would make the passage of 
3000 miles in 12^ days and consume only 300 tons of coals, allowing one ton per horse. The cost of 
this vessel, complete, with her engines and fittings, would be less than the cost of the hull of the 
« Victoria in other words, the latter will cost £60,000, and^ the iron one, to do the same work in less 
time, would cost about £30,000. In fact, for the cost of one vessel, making six voyages annually, 
you would have two making twelve. 

I have mentioned this to you, as there exists no difficulty, but in local attraction, in thus diminishing 
the expense of transatlantic steam navigation, and consequently increasing the-power and resources of 
this country to an indefinite extent. Their introduction would virtually insure us the monopoly of the 
trade. We cannot compete with the Americans in wood : they cannot compete with us in metal ; and 
though these speculations may now appear visionary, I am convinced, when you have examined the 
vessels now upon the stocks in Liverpool, you will agree with mo in thinking, that the time is fast 
approaching when wooden steamers will be the exception, and, iron ones the rule. 

I remain, yours most respectfully, 

To P. Barlow, Esq. (Signed) Macgregor Laxrd. 



NOTE I. Note I. 

Ak Account of the Quantity of Coal consumed in H.M. Packet Thetis, distinguishing the Hourly consump- 

Quantity actually burnt during the Passage, from that employed prior and subsequent thereto, tion of Coals in the 

In a Letter from Lieutenant Townlet, r. n., to Captain CiiArrEL, r. k. Thetis. 

Thetis — 160 Horse Power, 390 Tons — New Rule. 

Sir, — I n obedience to your instructions of this day’s date, I beg leave to transmit herewith an 
account of the consumption of coals per hour, from the date of the order to keep such a record, until 
the 18th instant, when it was the Thetis’ turn to be laid up. 

I have taken much pains in keeping this account, which includes the whole consumption of coal 
from the time the fires are lit, until the steam is down, at the moorings at Kingstown or Liverpool. 

I do not find that the diEference of one or two revolutions of the engines makes a very per- 
ceptible increase or decrease in the consumption of coal ; and, as we are always under steam, and the 
work regular, it does not vary a great deal. Taking the speed of the engines at 23 revolutions, I 
consider the consumption of our Liverpool coal to be about 12|- lbs. per horse power per hour. 

The distance from George’s Pier head to Kingstown harbour, through the rock channel, as men- 
tioned by chart, is about 119 nautical miles; some allowance, however, should he made for the 
New Channel, and traverse. 

In my opinion, taking the distance at 122 miles, will be a fair medium. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

To Captain Chappel, R.N. (Signed) E. H. Townley, Lieut. Com. 



An AccotfST of the Consumption of Coals per Hour on Board of H. M. Packet Thetis, from the 
1st to the I8th of June, 1837. 



DATE. 


1 


of Con'll' in" 
Pounds per 


No. of Hours , 
Steam up. I 


REMARKS. 


1S37. 

To Kingstown. 












4 


4480 




Consumption of Coals at 4 and 5, r.M., is for raising 










the steam at Liverpool, proceeding from the moorings 










to the Pier Head, and thence, waiting for mail, until a 






2016 




few minutes after 5, when the Packet generally sails. 


- 


8 


2016 






- 


0 


2016 






- 


10 


2016 






. - _ 


J] 


2016 






— _ 


12 


2016 






Jiune 2nd, a.m. 


1 


2016 






i ' 


0 


2016 








3 


2016 






I - 


4 


2016 








5 


2016 






- - 


6 


2016 






- 


7 


Steam down 


16 


Arrived at Kingstown. Boilers not blown off at 










KiuL’stown moorings. 



Q 2 
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Note I. 

Hourly consump- 
tioB of Coals. 

Mail Packet Thetis. 



An Account of the Consumption of Coals per Hour on Board of H. M. Packet Thetis, from the 
1st to the 18th of June, 1837 — continued. 



DATE. 


a 


Consumption 
of Coals in 
Pounds per 


11 


REMARKS. 


1 1837. 












To Liverpool. 












P.M. 


4 


2240 




From 4 to 6, for raising steam again, steaming to 


_ 


_ 


5 


1120 




the pier or jetty, waiting for mail, &c., making up fires 


_ 


_ 


6 


2016 




for starting, and setting on generally a few minutes 


_ 


_ 


7 


2016 




before 6. 


_ 


_ 


8 


2016 








- 


9 


2016 






_ 


_ 


JO 


2016 










11 


2016 






_ 


- 


12 


2016 






June 3rd, 


A.M. 


1 


2016 






- 


- 


2 


20J6 






- 


- 


3 


2016 






- 


- 


4 


2016 






- 


- 


.5 


2016 






- 


- 


6 


2016 






- 


- 


7 


2016 






_ 


- 


8 


2016 






_ 


- 


9 




18 


Arrived at Liverpool. Boilers always blown off at 












Liverpool moorings. 


1 To Kingstown. 












P.M. 


4 


4480 




Consumption of Coals at 4 and 5 r. M., is for raising 


_ 


_ 


5 


1120 




the steam at Liverpool, proceeding from the moorings 




_ 


6 






to the Pier Head, and thence waiting for mail until a 


_ 


_ 


7 


2016 




few minutes after 5, when the Packet generally sails. 


- 


- 


8 


2016 






_ 


- 


9 


2016 






- 


- 


JO 


2016 






- 


- 


J1 


2016 






- 


- 


12 


2016 






June 5th, 


A.M. 


1 


2016 






— 


— 




2016 






_ 


- 


3 


2016 






- 


- 


4 


2016 






- 


- 


5 


2016 






- 


- 


6 


2016 






- 


- 


7 


Steam down. 


16 


Arrived at Kingstown. Boilers not blown off at 












Kingstown moorings. 


1 To Liverpool. 










June 5tb, 


P.M. 


4 


2240 




From 4 to 6 is for raising steam again, steaming to 


- 


- 


5 


1120 




the pier or jetty, Wiuting for mail, &c., making up fires 


- 


— 


6 


2016 




for starting, and setting on generally a few minutes 


- 


- 


7 


2016 




before 6. 


- 


- 


8 


2016 






_ 


_ 


9 


2016 






- 


- 


10 


2016 






- 


- 


11 


2016 






- 


- 


12 


2016 






June 6th, 


A.M. 


1 


2016 






- 


- 


2 


2016 






- 


- 


3 


2016 






- 


- 


4 


2016 






- 


- 


5 


2016 






- 


- 


6 


2016 






- 


- 


7 


2016 






_ 


— 


8 


2016 






- 


- 


9 


Steam down 


18 


Arrived at Liverpool. Boilers always blown off at 












Liverpool moorings. 


1 To Kingstown. 










June 7tli, 


P.M. 


4 


4480 




Consumption of Coals at 4 and 5 r. M., is for raising 


- 


- 


5 


1120 




steam at Liverpool, proceeding from the moorings to 


_ 


_ 


6 


2240 




the Pier Head, and thence, waiting for mail until a lew 


_ 


_ 


7 


2016 




minutes after 5, when the Packet generally sails. 


_ 


_ 


8 


2016 






- 




9 


2016 






— 


_ 


10 


2016 






— 


— 


11 


2016 










12 


2016 
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THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, IRELAND. m 

An Account of the Consumption of Coals per Hour on Board of H. M. Packet Thetis, from the 
1st to the 18th of June, 1837 — continued. 



DATE. 


1 

a 


lonsumpfion 
of Coals in 
Pounds per 


No.of Hours 
Steam up. 


REMARKS. 


1837. 












To Kingsto 


wn. 










June 8tb, 


A.M. 




2016 






_ 


- 


2 


2016 






_ 


- 


3 


2016 






_ 


_ 


4 


2016 






_ 


_ 




2016 






_ 


- 


6 


2016 






- 


- 


7 


Steam down. 


16 


Arrived at Kingstown. Boilers not blown off at 












Kingstown moorings. 


To Liverpool. 










JuneStli, • 


P.M. 


4 






From 4 to 6, is for raising steam again, steaming to 


- 


- 








the pier or jett}', waiting for mail, &c., making up fires 


- 


- 


6 


2016 




for starting, and setting on, generally 4 few minutes 


_ 


— 




2016 




before 6. 


_ 




8 


2016 






_ 


_ 


y 


2016 






_ 


_ 


10 


2016 






_ 


_ 


11 


1792 






_ 


- 


12 


1792 






June yth, 


A.M. 


1 


1792 






_ 


— 


2 


1792 






_ 


- 


3 


1792 






_ 


- 


4 


1792 






_ 


_ 


5 


2016 








_ 


fi 


2016 






_ 


- 


7 


2016 








_ 


8 


2016 






_ 


— 


9 


2016 






_ 


- 


10 


Steam down 


19 


Arrived at Liverpool. Boilers always blown off at 












Liverpool moorings. 


To Kingstown. 










June iOth, 


P.M. 


4 


4480 




Consumption ot Coals at 4 and 0 p.m., is lor raising 


_ 


- 


5 


1120 




the steam at Liverpool, proceeding from the moorings 


_ 


_ 


0 






to the Pier Head, and thence waiting for mail until a 


_ 


- 


7 


2016 




few minutes after 5, when the Packet generally sails. 


- 


- 


8 


2016 






- 


- 


9 


2016 






- 


- 


10 


2016 






' - 


- 


11 


2016 






- 


- 


12 


2016 






June lltb, 


A.M. 


1 


1729 






- 


- 


2 


1729 






- 


- 


3 


V 1729 






- 


- 


4 


2016 






- 


- 


5 


2016 






- 


- 


6 


2016 






- 


- 


7 


2016 






- 


- 


8 


Steam down 


17 


Arrived at Kingstown. Boilers not blown off at 












Kingstown moorings. 


I To Livoniool. 










June IJth, 


P.M. 


4 


2240 




From 4 to 6, is for raising steam again, steaming to 


- 


- 


5 


1120 




the pier or jetty, waiting for mail, &c., making up fires 


- 


- 




2016 




for starting, and setting on, generally a few minutes 


- 


- 


7 


2016 




before 6. 


t’ 


- 


8 


2016 






- 


- 


9 


2016 






- 


- 


10 


2016 






- 


- 


11 


2016 






- 


_ 


12 


2016 






June 12th, 


A.M. 


I 


2016 






- 


- 


2 


2016 






- 


- 


3 


2016 






- 


- 


4 


2016 






- 


- 


5 


2016 






- 


- 


6 


2016 






- 


- 


7 


Steam down 


16 


Arrived at Liverpool. Boilers always blown off at 












Liverpool moorings. 



Note L 

Hourly eonsump- 
tion of Coals* 

Mail Packet Thetis* 
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SECOND REPORT FROM 



Njte.I., 

Homly ooti^ump- 
tiou of Coals. 

Mail Packet Thetis. 



An Account of tlie Consumption of Coals per Hour on Board of. H. M>- Packet Thetis, from the. 
1st to the ISth .of Juiie^ 1837^ — conUnued. 







Consuimitioti 


1 ^ 




DATE. 




Pounds per 


“i 


REMARKS. 






















1837. 










To Kingstown. 
June 13th, p.m. 


4 


4480 




Consumption of Coals at 4 and. 5 r.Mi, is for rmsing 
the steam at Liverpool, proceeding fi'om the moorincs 


- 


5 


1120 




— — 


6 


2240 




to the Pier Head, and thence, waiting for mail until a 


- 


7 


2036 




few minutes after 5, when the Packet; generally sails. 


— - 


8 


2016 




_ 


9 


2016 






_ 


10 


2016 






_ - 


11 


2016 






_ 


12 


203 6 






June 14th, a.m. 


1 


2016 






- 


2 


2036 






_ 


3 


2016 






- 


4 


2016 






- - 


5 


2016 






- 


6 


2016 






- 


7 


Steam down 


16 


Arrived at Kingstown. Boilers not blown off at 


To Liveipool. 








Kingstown moorings. 


June 14th, p-m. 


4 


2240 




From 4 to 6, is for raising steam again, steaming to 


- 


5 






the pier or jetty, waiting for mail, &c., making up fires 
for starting, and setting on generally a few minutes 


— “ 








— — 










_ _ 


8 


2016 






_ 


9 


2016 






_ 


10 


2016 






_ 


11 


2016 






_ 


12 


2016 






June loth, a.m. 


1 


2016 








2 


2036 








3 


20J6 








4 


2016 






_ _ 


5 


2036 






- 


6 


2016 






- 


7 


2016 








8 


Steam down. 


17 


Arrived at Liverpool. Boilers- always blown off at 
Liverpool moorings. 


To Kingstown. 
June 16th, p.m. 


4 


4480 




Consumption of Coals at 4 and 5 p.m., is for raising 


_ 


5 


1120 




the steam at Liverpool, proceedinff from themooring 


_ _ 


6 


2240 




to the Tier Head, and thence, waiting for mail until a 


_ 


7 


2016 




few minutes after 0, when the Packet generally sails. 


_ _ 


8 


2016 




_ 


9 


2016 






_ 


10 


2016 






_ - 


11 


2016 






_ - 


12 


2016 






June 17th, a.m. 


1 


2016 








2 


2016 






_ 


3 


2016 






_ _ 


4 


2016 






_ 


5 


2016 






_ 


6 


2016 






- 


7 


2016 






" 


8 


Steam down. 


17 


Arrived at Kingstown. Boilers not blown off at 
Kingstown moorings. 


To L/iverpool. 
June 17th, P.M. 


4 

5 

6 
7 


2240 

1120 




From 4 to 6 is for raising steam 'again, steaming to 






the pier or jetty, waiting for mail, &c., making up fires 


- 


2036 




for starting, and setting on, generally a few minutes 


— - 


8 


2016 






- 


9 


2016 






- 


10 


2016 






- 


11 


2016 








12 


2016 
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THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, IRELAND. 119 



An Accotjmt of the Consumption of Coals per Hour on Board of H. M. Packet Thetis, from the 
1st to the 18th of June, 18^1 ~continued. 



DATE. 




Consumption 
of Coals in 
Pounds per 


No. of Hours I 
Steam up. 1 


REMARKS. 


1837. 










To Ijiverpool. 










June 18th, A.M. 


1 


2016 






_ 


2 


2016 






_ 


3 


2016 






_ 


4 


2016 






_ 


5 


2016 






_ 


6 


2016 






- 


7 


Fires backed. 


16 


Arrived at Liverpool. Waiting for tide to go into 










dock. 



(Signed) C. H. Townlet. 



NOTE K. 



RETtHiN, showing the length of time employed by H.M. Mail Packets, between Literpool and 
Kingstown, distance 122 miles, from 1st January, 1837, to June, 1837. 

COMET — 437 Tons; 190 Horse Power. 



Date. 


Liverpool 

Kingstown. 


Kingstown 

Li>’eq)ool. 


Date. 


Liverpool 

Kingstown. 


Kingstown 

to 

Liverpool. 


1837. 


n. 


M. 


H. 


M. 


1837. 


H. 


M. 




January, 23 


14 


23 






March 28 


- 




12 4 




-- 


- 


15 


50 


30 


13 


0 


_ 


■26 


11 


43 


- 




31 


. 




12 7 


■27 






20 


0 


April 2 


14 


0 


- 


29 


12 


■45 






3 


. 




14 37 


30 




- 


16 


0 


5 


12 


30 




February, 1 


14 


52 






6 


- 




13 30 


2 


- 




13 


11 


8 


13 


28 


_ ■ . 


4 


12 


38 


- 




9 


- 




15 15 


5 


- 


- 


14 


29 


11 


13 


58 


. 


7 


14 


47 


- 


- 


12 






14 3 


8 


- 


- 


14 


40 


14 


12 


9 




10 


14 


40 


- 


- 


15 


. 




11 56 


11 


- 




11 


56 


17 


14 


20 




13 


13 


30 






18 


- 


. 


12 53 


14 


- 


- 


11 


47 


20 


13 


3 


_ 


16 


14 


47 






21 


- 




12 56 


17 


. 


. 


12 


41 


23 


13 


12 


. 


19 


22 


3 


- 


. 


24 






14 47 


20 






14 


48 


26 


13 


25 


. 


22 


27 


8 


- 


- 


27 


- 




11 38 


23 


- 




14 


18 


29 


12 


10 


_ 


25 


15 


40 


■ - 


- 


30 


- 




12 2 


26 


- 


- 


12 


42 


May 13 


12 


39 


- 


28 


12 


39 






14 


. 




11 40 


March, 1 


- 




13 


55 


16 


11 


58 




3 


12 


3 


. 




17 




. 


12 33 


4 




. 


12 


53 


19 


12 


16 


. 


6 


13 


2 






20 






13 22 


7 


- 


_ 


13 


41 


22 


12 


52 




9 


16 


31 


- 


- 


23 


. 


. 


12 52 


10 






13 


57 


25 


13 


32 




12 


13 


18 


- 


- 


26 


- 


- 


11 23 


13 






13 


49 


28 


11 


33 


- 


15 


11 


54 


- 




29 


. 




11 59 


16 


. 


. 


14 


27 


31 


12 


20 




18 


11 


55 


. 




Tiir,r> t 




. 


12 40 


19 


- 




14 


39 


3 


12 


44 


13 2 


21 


12 


33 


- 


. 


6 


12 


51 


. 


22 


- 


. 


13 


40 


7 


. 




13 3 


24 


12 


43 




_ 


9 


12 


28 


_ 


25 

27 


15 


4 


13 


4 


10 






13 12 



Note r. 

Hourly consump- 
tion of Coals. 

Mail Packet Thetis; 



Note K. 

Time employed by 
H.M. Mail Packets 
between Liverpool 
and Kingstown, 

Comet. 
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Note K. 

Time employed by 
H.M. Mail Packets 
between Liverpool 
and Kingstown. 

Etna. 



Dolphin. 



SECOND REPORT FROM 



ETNA. 







I.iver]iool 


Kingstown 


Date. 


Liverpool 


King 


town 1 


Date. 




Kingstown. 


Liverpool. 


Kingstown. 


Liverpool. 








M. 


H. 


M. 


1837. 




II. 


M. 


H. 


M. 


January, 


15 

16 


• 12 


53 


12 


45 


March, 


28 

29 


20 


32 


13 


40 




17 


13 


12 


. 






31 


13 


0 


- 


- 




18 






13 


22 


April, 


1 


- 


- 




57 




19 


13 


8 


- 


- 






15 


0 


* 










. 


13 


48 




3 


- 






21 


13 


36 


. 






4 






14 


54 






_ 


. 


14 


46 




6 


15 


9 








24 


14 


46 


- 


- 




7 


- 


- 


15 


20 








. 


14 


19 




9 


12 


3 




- 




27 


12 


53 


. 


- 




10 


- 


- 


15 


36 








. 


18 


8 




12 


14 


0 


- 






30 


12 


56 




- 




13 




56 


17 


27 




31 




. 


14 


15 




15 


14 


13 




February, 


2 


12 


55 


14 


22 




16 

18 


14 


6 








13 


56 




. 




19 






14 


10 








. 


15 


16 




21 


17 


43 


- 


- 






14 


10 




. 




22 




- 


14 


56 






. 




13 


58 




24 


15 


30 








11 


15 


41 




- 




25 


- 




13 


53 






_ 


. 


12 


42 




27 


15 




- 








15 


46 




- 




28 




- 


12 


45 








. 


12 


50 




30 


14 


2 








17 


18 


40 




- 


May 


1 






13 


17 






. 




14 


0 




3 


14 


25 


- 


- 




20 


22 


35 








4 


- 


56 


14 


45 










14 


28 




6 


13 


- 






23 


21 


5 




. 






- 


- 


14 


40 




24 






15 


50 




9 


14 


28 


- 






26 


14 


40 


- 


- 




10 






14 


10 




27 


. 


. 


14 


34 




12 


13 


55 


- 






12 


38 


- 






13 


- 


- 


12 


34 










12 


48 




15 




59 


- 








13 


2 


. 


. 




16 


- 




13 


21 








_ 


13 


55 




18 


16 


2 










13 


29 


- 


- 




19 




- 


15 


17 










14 


33 




21 


14 


5 




- 




10 


20 


5 


- 


. 




21 




- 


14 


59 






_ 


. 


13 


18 


June 


4 


13 


20 


- 


- 




13 


16 


3 


_ 


- 






- 




13 


46 










14 


11 




7 


13 


32 


- 






16 


12 


46 




- 










17 


36 




17 






13 


45 




10 


14 


34 




- 




19 


13 




- 






11 


- 




12 


42 




20 




_ 


16 


2 




13 


14 


40 


- 


- 




22 


15 


54 


. 






14 






12 


44 




23 




_ 


14 


48 




16 


12 


41 




- 




25 


15 




. 


- 




17 


- 


- 


13 


32 




26 


- 


■ 


14 


7 















DOLPHIN. 



Date. 


Liverpool 

to 

Kingstown. 


Kingstown 

Liverpool. 


Date. 


Liverpool 

Kingstown. 


Kingstown 


1837. 




H. 


u. 


H. 


M. 


1837. 




H. 


M. 


H. 


M. 


May, 


2 


13 


26 


. 


. 


May, 


22 


12 


45 




34 


3 


_ 




13 


6 




24 


- 


- 


11 




5 


12 


53 


. 






26 


13 


2 


- 


26 




6 






13 


14 




27 


- 


- 


10 




8 


12 


36 


_ 






29 


10 


45 


- 


- 




9 


. 


_ 


13 


26 




30 


- 


- 


11 


30 






13 


23 


. 


. 


June, 


I 


12 


21 


- 






12 






11 


12 




2 




- 


12 


41 




14 


11 


49 




- 




12 


13 


29 


- 


17 




15 






11 


31 




13 


- 




11 




17 


11 


43 


- 






15 


11 


33 


- 


- 




18 




. 


12 


40 




16 


- 




12 






20 


11 


58 




. 




18 


12 


14 




52 




21 


' 


- 


12 


31 




19 


■ 


■ 


12 
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THETIS. 



Date. 


Liverpool 

Kingstown. 


Kingstown 

Liverpool. 




Liverpool 

Kingstown. 


Kingstown 

Liverpool. 


1837. 


B. 


M. 


H. 


M. 


1837. 










January 16 


12 


40 




- 


April 1 


12 










- 


- 


11 


45 


2 


- 




12 


10 


18 


11 


69 


. 




4 


12 


28 






19 


- 


- 


12 


30 


5 


_ 








20 


12 




- 




7 


12 


55 






21 






13 


25 


8 


_ 




13 


27 


25 


11 


45 






10 


12 


20 






26 






17 


10 


11 






11 


15 


28 


12 


15 




_ 


13 


11 


28 


. 




29 




- 


16 


20 


14 






11 


47 


31 


11 


44 






16 


12 


17 






February 1 


- 




11 


45 


17 






12 


53 


3 


11 


25 




- 


19 


12 


0 






4 




- 


13 


20 


20 


. 




12 


21 


6 


12 


48 


- 




22 


12 


12 


_ 




7 




- 


14 


35 


23 




. 


12 


22 


9 


13 


30 


- 




25 


12 


36 






10 




- 


14 


50 


26 










12 


22 


2 






28 


11 


59 






13 


- 


- 


11 


30 


29 


. 




11 


45 


15 


12 






- 


May 1 


18 


25 


_ 


. 


16 




- 


12 


JO 


2 


. 


. 


12 


22 


18 


13 


29 




- 


4 


12 


0 


. 


. 


19 






13 


50 


5 




. 


12 


.55 


21 


19 


40 


- 


. 




12 


2,5 


. 




22 


- 


- 


15 


45 


8 






11 




25 


17 


30 


13 


20 


10 


12 


50 






27 


12 


38 


- 




11 






11 


37 


28 




- 


11 


55 


24 


12 


50 






March 2 


11 


40 


- 


- 


25 


. 




12 


0 


3 


- 


- 


12 


15 


27 


12 


49 






5 


12 


9 






28 






11 


8 


6 




- 


13 


0 


30 


12 


19 


. 




8 


12 


50 






31 






12 




9 






14 


53 


June 2 


12 


39 


. 


. 


11 


15 


30 






3 






12 




12 


- 


- 


13 


37 


5 


12 


30 


. 




14 


11 


50 


- 




6 


. 


. 


12 


20 


15 






12 


30 


8 


12 








17 


11 


24 


- 


- 


9 






14 


30 


18 


- 




12 


40 


11 


14 


9 


_ 




20 


11 


50 






12 






11 




21 






14 


1.5 


14 


11 


45 






23 


12 


15 






15 


_ 


. 


11 


45 


24 




- 


14 


25 


17 


12 


20 






26 


14 


30 






18 


. 




12 




27 




. 


12 


40 












29 


15 


3 
















30 


■ 




11 


5 













Note K. 

Time employed by 
H.M. Mail Packets 
between Liverpool 
and Kingstown. 

Thetis. 



Abstract formed from the precedijtg Returns. Abstract formed 

from preceding 

Mean Time to and from Liverpool and Kingstown for each Month, from January to June, 1837. Returns. 



COMET. 


ETNA. 


Months. 


Liverpool 


Liverpool. 


Months. 


Liverpool 

Kingstown. 


Liverpool. 


January, 
February, - 
March, 
April, 

May, 

June, 


ir. M. 

12 57 
16 16 

13 12 
13 13 
12 27 
12 40 


H. M. 

17 17 
13 23 

12 34 

13 21 
12 18 
12 59 


January, 
February, - 
March, 
April, 

May, 

June, 


n. M. 

13 20 

16 34 
15 3 

14 45 
14 16 
13 45 


n. M. 
14 29 
14 13 
14 7 

14 32 
14 6 

14 4 


General mean, 


13 27 


13 38 


General moan, 


14 37 


14 15 



R 
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Note K. Abstract from the preceding Returns. 

Absli act formed 

from preceding Time to and from Liverpool and Kingstown, for each Month, from January to June, 1837. 



DOLPHIN. 


THETIS. 






Kingstown 




Liverpool 


Kingstown 








Months. 








Kingstown. 


Livorpool. 




Kingstown. 


Liverpool. 






H. M. 




H. M. 


n. M. 


January, 




- 


January, 


12 5 


11 51 




, 


- 


February, - 








. 


. 


March, 


12 54 


13 8 




. 




April, 


12 14 


12 29 




12 26 


12 7 


May, 






June, 


12 24 


12 15 


June, 


12 35 


12 32 


General mean, 


12 25 


12 11 


General mean. 


13 12 


12 33 



Mean time of passage of all the vessels from Liverpool to Kingstown, 13A. 23jn.; from Kingstown 
to Liverpool, 13/i. fljn.; mean speed, 9 nautical miles per hour. The distance is about 122 nautical 
miles. 

The foregoing mean is deduced from the monthly means. — From a mean of the whole, the mean 
from Liverpool to Kingstown, is 13 hours 30 minutes; from Kingstown to Liverpool, 13 hours. 
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APPENDIX. 

No, I. 



OUTLINE OF THE GEOLOGY OF IRELAND, 

BY RICHARD GRIFFITH, ESQ,, ONE OP THE COMMISSIONERS. 



GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF IRELAND. Appeiwfis, 

No. L 

The bearing of Geology on agriculture and commerce is now so universally r~r „ 
admitted as to require no comment in this place, and at the present period, 

when the development of the resources of Ireland has become a subject 

oi anxious solicitude throughout Great Britain, and when legislative 
measures of a vital nature ai’e under discussion, of which the object is to 
ameliorate the condition of the Irish people, the study of the physical and 
geological structure of the country becomes interesting and important, as 
beai'ing upon its metallic and coal mines, upon the formation of common 
roads ancf Railroads, and, above all, upon the nature and agricultural 
properties of the different soils, which are chiefly derived from the disintegra- 
tion of the neighbouring rocks. 

If we look to the map of Europe, we find Ireland stretching westward into 
the Atlantic Ocean beyond all other lands ; and from its insular position, and 
its great exposure, on the north, west, and south, to the Atlantic wave, its 
coast, as might be expected, is in many parts indented by deep bays, protected 
by jutting promontories, which have hitherto withstood the fierce assaults to 
which they are exposed ; and these bays and promontories are most numerous 
and remarkable on the south-west coast, that being the point of the prevailing 
winds. 

It is remarkable, that the rock which forms the bed or bottom of the 
greater number of these deep bays and estuaries consists of the secondary, 
or carboniferous limestone, while the projecting promontories situated to the 
north and south of each, are composed, for the most part, of primary or 
transition rocks, and particularly of granite, mica slate, quartz rock, grey- 
wacke, and old red sandstone conglomerate. 

Though the physical and geological structure of Ireland is similar to that 
of England, still the relative geographical position of the different rooks is 
essentially different. In England, the mountain ranges, consisting of the 
primary and transition classes, are situated near the west coast, and the 
newer strata are successively accumulated on each other to the east and 
south ; in which directions the country is comparatively flat. In Ireland, on 
the contrary, the coast is for the most part mountainous, while the interior is 
flat, and rarely presents hills of considerable elevation. Thus, we find the 
primary mountains of Antrim, Derry, and Donegal occupying the north and 
noi-th-west coasts ; those of Sligo, Mayo, Galway, and Kerry the west and 
south-west. The slate districts of Cork and Waterford form the south and 
south-east ; while the lofty mountains of Wicklow, Louth, and Down are 
situated on the east coast.* 



• Jleighta of the principal Mountains of Ireland, ascertained bp the Ordnance Survep 
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Knocklayd, 


1,685 feet, 
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These mountain tracts rarely extend more than twenty miles inland ; and 
we find the interior, with trifling exceptions, composed of flat or gently 
swelling grounds, covered by a rich and fruitful soil. 

This peculiar conformation of the sui'face has been the origin of the great 
number of rivers with which our coasts abound ; they have their sources in 
the neighbouring mountains, from whence they flow in short but rapid courses 
directly into the sea. 

The Shannon forms the most striking example of the rivers of the interior, 
flowing slowly through the flat country. This great river has its source in a 
limestone cavern, situated in the Valley of Lough Allen, in the county of 
Cavan ; it issues from a circular gulf, about fifty feet in diameter, and at 
once assumes the character of a considerable river. 

Lough Allen, situated five miles to the south of this source, is generally 
considered to be the head of the Shannon, and is the point at which its navi- 
gation terminates^ This lake is elevated but 160 feet above the level of the 
sea, while the course of the river to the tide-way at Limerick, is 140 miles in 
length, which gives an average fall of but 1 foot 2 inches in a mile ; but 
this average fall, trifling as it may appear, is not equally distributed, as the 
greater portion of it, amounting to 98 feet, takes place between Lough Derg 
and Limerick, a distance of but 10 miles, leaving a fall of only 62 feet 
between Lough Allen and Lough Derg, in a distance of 127 miles, which is 
rather less than six inches in a mile.* 

There are several other rivers which have their sources m the interior of 
Ireland, but they are insignificant when compared with the Shannon, They 
all exhibit the same sluggish character, and when the slow current of the 
water is interrupted by any impediment, have the same tendency to flood the 
flat country on either side for a considerable extent. 'f 

Exclusive of the tributaries to the Shannon, namely, the Boyle River, the 
Suck, the Camlin, the Inny, and the Great and Little Brusna, the most 
important rivers of the interior of centml Ireland are the Barrow, which takes 
its rise in the Slieve Bloom Mountains, the Boyne, the Blaokwater, and the 
liittle Barrow, all of which have their sources in the Bog of Allen, in the 
county of Kildare, which in this part forms the summit of the flat country 
between the Irish sea and the Valley of the Shannon. 

This bog does not in any part exceed the height of 300 feet above the level 
of the sea, while the summit level of the Grand Canal, which passes through 
the centre of it, is about 270 feet above the mean tide level in Dublin Bay. 

The peculiar flatness of the interior of Ireland has been the probable cause 
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Mount Gabriel, 
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* The peculiarities of the Rirer Shannon, and the remarkable facility with which it can be rendered 
navigable for steam vessels of a large class, arc fully described in the Report of the Commissioners for 
Uie Improvement of the Navigation of that River. 

t Vast tracts of land are rendered comparatively of little value, in consequence of these floods. 
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of those vast aedumniations of alluvial matter, composed of clay and limestone A^ento. 
gravel, which in the form of low but steep ridges of hill, occur so abundantly 
throughout the middle districts, and which are generally known by the name Geological Stroc* 
of Bskers^ These ridges of limestone gravel probably originated at a period Hffe of Ireland, 
when the country was either wholly or partially submerged, from eddies 
formed by undulations in the' surface. 

That the surface- of the country was exposed to the action of rapid cuiTents 
of water, is evidenced by the- deep parallel scratches, sometimes amounting to 
forrows, which may be frequently observed on the surface of solid rocks, 
when the diluvial soil has been removed. It is probable, also, that the gravel 
hills were rapidly deposited from water in violent action, from their frequently 
consisting of an intermixture of large masses of rock partially rounded, with 
small gravel, and even with clay and sand. 

The origin of those immense tracts of bog, which are everywhere spread 
over the interior of the flat countiy, may also he attributed to the stagnant 
water pent up, as we now find it, above the level of the dry country, by 
gravel hills, which form a continuous ridge, though not of equal height, round 
the bog edge.* 

Thus we find Eskers surrounding the several divisions of the great Bog of 
Allen, and the whole of the bogs contained in the valleys of the rivers Shannon, 

Suck, Brusna, Camlin, Inny, and the Barrow, and of its several tributary 
Streams. The surface of the whole of these hogs is elevated considerably, 
frequently 20 feet, above the level of the surrounding dry country — a circum- 
stance which would render their drainage a work of great facility, and 
comparatively trifling expense ; it having been ascertained by the concurrent 
testimony of the Civil Engineers employed by Parliament to ascertain the 
practicability and expense of improving the bogs of Ireland, that the cost 
of draining would not exceed £l 5s. per acre; and, in many eases, the 
object can be attained for half that sum. The reclamation also is com- 
paratively easy and simple, as the gravel hills afford in abundance the 
very best manure for the purpose, and where the bogs are shallow, a 
similar substance, combined with white marl, may be raised without 



difficulty from the bottom of the drains.'f' 

In many parts of Ireland the study of the gravel hills becomes highly 
interesting and instructive, as throwing a light on the direction of the current 
of the waters. Thus in the county of Mayo, to the eastward of the town of 
Westport, the whole of the numerous gravel hills, with which the country is 
studded, are extremely narrow in a north and south direction, and very long 
in an east and west direction, having bluff faces at the eastern extremity, and 
deep and lengthened valleys between them. This fact shows that, m this 
place, the direction of the current was westward, towards Clew Bay : and it 
may be remarked that the -whole of the limestone gravel islands in that bay 
partake of the appearance and character of inland gravel hills. In the 
northern part of the county of Mayo, near to Lough Conn, and Killalla Bay, 
the direction of the gravel hills is north and south, having their bluff heads to 



* The bottom of the bog is always lower than the present outlet for the water. 

f It is remarkable, that no marine or terrestrial shells have hitherto been discovered in the gravel 
of the Eskers. 

It is in the white calcai-eous marl frequently met with at the bottom of the bogs, that the 
horns and skeletons of those remarkable animals are found, which are known and admired by- 
naturalists in every part of Europe, under the name of the Irish Elk. 

The celebrated French naturalist, Cuvier, describes the fossil Elk of Ireland as the most 
remarkable of the remains of ruminating animals. According to him, it is certmnly of a different 
species from any of those that at present live on the earth’s surface, and may, therefore, be considered 
as extinct. 

The Tossil remains of the Irish Elk were first brought into notice by Doctor Molyneux, who 
published in the Philosophical Transactions, an account of an extraordinary pair of horns, attached 
to the skull, which were dug out of a marl pit, at Dardistown, near Drogheda, in the count}' of 
Louth. In these the distance between the tips of the horns was 10 feet 10 inches. 

Within the last ten years, many nearly perfect skeletons of the fossil Elk have been discovered, 
in white marl, in different parts of Ireland ; and one, in particular, which was found beneath a 
small bog, near Bruff, in the county of Limerick, and presented to the Royal Dublin Society, 
hy Arcbdeacon Maunsell, of Limerick. In tins splendid specimen, now in the museum of the 
Society, the height of the shoulders is 7 feet 2 inches ; the distance between the tips of the horns 
10 feet 10 inches; height of the of the horn, 10 feet 4 inches. Several skeletons of the 
Elk have also been discovered, in similar situations, in the county of Wexford ; and one specimen, 
nearly, if not fully equal to that in the possession of the Royal Dublin Society, is now preserved 
in the Anatomical Museum at Cambridge, and another, of equal value, in the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons in Dublin. 

A2 
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the south ; hence it may be argued, that in this vicinity the current took a 
northerly course. 

The central district of Ireland contains upwards of one million of acres 
of bog, comprehended between lines drawn from Wicklow Head to Galway, 
and from Howth Head to Sligo, the whole of which may be easily drained, 
and a considerable portion reclaimed, at a moderate expense. 

It is true that the genei’al reclamation cannot be at once attempted without 
incuiTing a very great expense, and, in many cases, the cost would be so 
considerable as to render tne speculation hazardous ; but, in all cases, the 
drainage might be effected with advantage, as by this means the surface of the 
bogs would become pasturable and profitable. 

OF THE ROCKS OF IRELAND. 

The composition, character, and relative positions of the rocks of Ireland 
are similar to those of other countries ; the only very remarkable feature being 
the unusual preponderance of the carboniferous limestone,* which extends 
throughout the whole of the flat districts, and forms the surface rock of nearly 
two-thirds of the country. 

The rocks of Ireland may be divided into two great classes ; namely, the 
stratified or sedimentary, and the unstratified or crystalline : the first has 
been evidently deposited from water, while the second has probably been 
the result of igneous action. 

The Sedimeniary, or Stratified RocIck, including the primary and transition 
series, are, for the most part, very regulaidy arranged in beds, having a range 
or strike, varying from 40^0 the north of east, and south of west, to east and 
west; the former being prevalent in the northern counties, and the latter in 
the southern. The dip, of course at right angles to the strike, sometimes 
inclining towards the northward, but more frequently towards the southward, 
at angles varying from 10° to 80° from the horizon. This variation 
in the bearing or direction of the dip and also of its angle of inclination, 
arises from an undulatory arrangement of the strata, which is preserved 
throughout the country, and consequently, at the apex of evei*y undulation, 
a change in the dip must take place, either to the north or south ; the direc- 
tion of the apex of the undulation, or the anticlinal line, as it is now 
technically called, being parallel to the strike of the strata. 

In respect to the dip, there is one very remarkable fact observable through- 
out the southern counties, namely, that it is usually towards the south, and 
when a reverse dip occurs, it continues, comparatively, but for a short 
distance ; but the strata on the north side of the anticlinical axis are observed 
to incline, at a very steep angle from the horizon, usually from 70° to 85", 
and sometimes they are quite vertical. Continuing to the southward, the 
strata are again observed gradually to incline to the south, till at length they 
resume their usual angle of about 40° from the horizon. This circumstance 
has frequently led to an erroneous conclusion as to the absolute thickness of 
some of the rook formations; for if the slate, or other strata, be observed to 
dip to the south for ten miles, at an average angle of 30°, it is reasonably 
concluded that the thickness in that part amounts to 5 miles ; but this is 
certainly not the case ; as from observations carefully made, both on the 
sea coast, and in several precipices and quarries in the interior, it has been 
ascertained, that although,- when seen at the surface, the whole of the strata 
dip towards the south, still these strata consist of a series of convolutions, 
frequently on a small scale, both sides of which incline to the southward, 
though usually at different angles ; and this peculiarity is general throughout 
the southern counties, and is alike observable in the strata belonging to the 
transition slate, the carboniferous limestone, and the great anthracitous coal 
formation, which extends through the counties of Clare, Limerick, Kerry, 
and Cork, as hereinafter described. 

In the noi'thern counties the same tendency to a southern dip does not 
appear to prevail : the length of the inclinations on the opposite sides of 
the undulations being nearly equal ; but in some districts, particularly in the 
counties of Antrim, Derry, and Donegal, the continuation of the dip in one 
direction, without any undulation, is very considerable. 

® Called mountdn limealone in England. 
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OF THE PRIMARY AND TRANSITION DISTRICTS. , ~ 

Geological Struc- 

Ireland contains five districts composed of primaiy or transition rocks, Ireland, 

situated near the sea coast, and which are detached from each other by the Primary and Tran- 
interposition of strata belonging to the secondary limestone series. siiiou’Districts. 

Primary Dutricts. — The most extensive primary district occurs on the Primary Districts, 
north-west coast, and occupies the greater part of the counties of Donegal, 

Derry, and Tyrone. The second is situated on the north-east coast of the 
county of Antrim, and consists of a small mountain group, which is highly 
interesting. The third occupies the western portions of the counties of 
Galway and Mayo, and extends in a north-eastern direction, into the counties 
of Sligo and Leitrim, in the form of a long and narrow ridge, known by the 
name of the Ox Mountains. These districts contain rocks belonging to the 
crystalline or igneous class, as well as those of the sedimentary. 

The igneous consist of granite, sienitic gi’anite, greenstone, and greenstone 
porphyry ; and the sedimentary, of mica slate, shining slate, quartz rock, 
and primary limestone ; the latter ai’e all regularly sti’atified ; the general 
range or strike being north-east and south-west j from which, however, there 
are some remarkable variations. 

Transition Rocks . — The mountain districts chiefly composed of transition Transition Uotb. 
rocks are situated on the east, south-east, and south-west coasts. 

Commencing with the most northerly, we find rocks belonging to this 
class, occupying considerable portions of the counties of Down, Armagh, 

Monaghan, Cavan, Louth, Meath, Longford, and Roscommon. 

This northern district is, most probably, a prolongation of the greywacke 
district of Scotland, which commences at St. Abb’s Head, on the Firth of 
Forth, and extends, in a south-western direction, across the country, to 
Portpatrick on the west coast; it appears again at Donagbadee, on the east 
coast of Ireland, and continues in the same direction to Cairnclonhugh 
mountain, iir the county of Longford. 

The rocks contained in this district consist of greywacke slate, fissile clay 
slate, flint slate, chlorite slate ; and in the neighbourhood of the granite 
district, of hornblende slate, schistose porphyry, and a variety of other 
metamorphic rocks, having structures intermediate between sedimentary and 
crystalline, which it is impossible to designate by any precise name. 

In addition to the foregoing, the district contains the following decidedly 
crystalline or igneous rocks, viz., 

In great masses — Granite, 

Sienitic Granite, 

Greenstone Porphyry, 

Clay Porphyry, 

In dikes — Trap, 

Pitchstone, 

Porphyry. 

The fifth district extends through the counties of Kildare, Wicklow, 

Wexford, and Kilkenny. It contains rocks very similar to those of the 
northern district, with this exception, that in the vicinity of the granite, 
beds of mica slate occur, which are wanting, or are of rare occuiTence in 
the other.* 

Among the igneous or protruded rocks of the primary and transition 
districts, granite appears to be the most ancient as well as the most extensive. 

* The mica slate, and micaceous shining slato which occur at Seechon Mountdn, and other 
localities along tho western boundary of the gi'aoite district of the county of Wicklow’, adjoining tba 
counties of Kildare and Dublin, appear to belong to the greywacke series. At Ratlicoole, in the 
county of Kildare, the strike of the strata is north-east, and south-west, and the dip south-east. If 
we follow the direction of tho dip, the same strike and inclination of the strata is observed to continue 
up to the contact with the granite, where we find the rock to consist of micaceous slate. Under such 
circumstances, we must consider this rock to form an upper member of the transition series, wliich 
commences at Ratlicoole, and, consequently, that it is not true mica slate, but an altered greywacke 
slate. 

In the county of Wicklow, on the eastern side of the granite boundary, we find a schistose 
micaceous rock resting on tho granite, the general direction of whose strike, though much disturbed 
by the irregularities of the outline of the subjacent crystalline rock, is north-east and south-west, 
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Appendix. By reference to the Geological Map, it will be seen, that the general direc- 
tion of the gi*anite districts of Ireland, which are shaded lake color, is north- 
<5eolo^^ Strac- east and south-west, parallel to the general strike of the slate rocks. Hence 
tupe of Ireland, h appears, that this rock, while in a state of fusion, forced a passage in the 
^ TV . line of the strike of the strata; but this is not universally the case, as, in some 

ra ion o s. particularly of the granite district of the county of Wicklow, and of 

msulated portions of that of the counties of Donegal and Down, the granite 
protrusion has cut across the strike of the strata ; in which cases the ends of 
the stratified rocks, though much shattered and confused, are found to abut 
directly against the sides of the granite precipice. 

The stratified rocks which rest on the north-west and south-east sides of 
the granitic nuclei, have been much altered by the contact of the incandescent 
granite at the time of its protrusion ; and hence we find that strata which, 
within a short distance of the granite boundary, consist of clay slate, rapidly 
change their character, and pass into large- grained mica slate, or gneiss, and 
occa^onally into hornblende slate, or hornblende rock, and several varieties 
of porphyry, in which large crystals of hornblende and felspar are fully 
developed.* 

In addition to the granite, vast masses of protruded greenstone occur 
throughout the whole of the primary districts of Ireland, and in many cases 
they are interposed along the line of boundary, between the granite and the 
slate, and in some instances have forced their way through the granite itself; 
hence we may conclude that they ai-e posterior to the granite ; and, though 

f enerally classed among the primaiy rocks, there is reason in many cases to 
elieve them to be more recent than the newest of the secondary. 

With the exception of granite, which is used as a valuable building stone, 
and some inferior slate quarries which occur in different parts of the counties 
of Derry, Tyrone, and Donegal, and also in parts of the counties of Down, 
Kildare, and Wicklow, the only valuable rock, in an economical point of 
view, is primary limestone, which occurs in great abundance throughout the 
schistose districts of the counties of Donegal, DeiTy, Tyrone, and Galway. 
This substance is chiefly valuable as manure, when burned into lime ; but in 
some districts the limestone beds occasionally produce beautiful varieties of 
crystalline marble, of various tints, as white, rose, and dove-colour ; and in 
the county of Galway large quarries have been opened, containing a valuable 
kind of serpentine, striped and mottled, white and green, from which blocks 
of large dimensions have been raised. 

The whole of these primary and transition schistose districts contain 
metalliferous veins ; but a few only of those which are known, have been 
worked, and no doubt many yet remain undiscovered. 

Owing to the great decrease in the prices of copper and lead during the 
last few years, many mines, formerly at work, have been abandoned ; and at 
present no metallic mines are in operation in the north of Ireland, with the 
exception of one, containing lead, at Conlig, near Newtownards, in the county 
of Down, and another at Derrynoose, in the county of Armagh. 

Of the numerous copper and lead veins known in the county of Wicklow, 
only four are at present at work, namely, the lead mines of Lugganure and 
Glenmalur, situated on the boundary of the granite and slate, and the copper 



similar to that of the western side of the granite ; and if we follow the strata in a south-eastern 
direction, in the line of the dip, we soon find that the mica slate is succeeded by beds of clay slate 
and greywacke slate, similar to those of Rathcoole. Reasoning from analogy, we may infer that the 
mica slate, which rests on the granite on the east side, and which underlies the greywacke of Wicklow, 
is similar to the mica slate which forms the upper member of the greywacke series, on the west side } 
and, consequently, that the granite of the counties of Wicklow and Wexford, like that of the county 
of Down, has been protruded through a district of greywacke slate, and that the whole of the imper- 
fectly crystalline rocks in contact with it, must be considered to be metamorphic. 

* It occasionally happens, that schistose rocks, in the neighbourhood of, or even in contact with the 
granite, present no striHng difference in composition or structure as compared with those at a distance 
from it, but, generally speaking, where the rock is clay-slate, its surface, when fractured in the 
direction of the cleavage, presents a brilliant, shining, or micaceous lustre, which is wanting at a 
distance ; the joints, also, are more open ; and the rock, when struck with the hammer, breaks into 
indeterminately angular fragments. 

It may be observed, that localities in which the granite has not had the effect of altering the 
character of the schistose rocks in contact with it, are usually confined to small or insulated protrusions, 
similar to those of the county of Wexford ; and hence we may be inclined to attribute the trifling 
effect produced on the schistose rock, either to the smallness of the volume of the mass, or that 
the granite itself was in a comparatively cool state at the period of its protrusion. 
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mines of Ballymurtagh and Cronebane, in the vale of Ovoca, six miles to 
west of Arklow. 

The metalliferous relations of the counties of Wicklow and Wexford have 
been described in great detail by Mr. Weaver, in his valuable memoir, con- 
tained in the fifth volume of the Transactions of the Geological Society of 
London ,* it is consequently unnecessary to enter further on the subject in this 
place. 

At present there are no mines working in the primary mountain districts of 
Ihe counties of Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, and Galway ; but many, both of copper 
and lead are known, and have been worked at former periods with con- 
siderable success. 

Hitherto no mention has been made of the great mountain tract which 
extends from Waterford, on the east coast, to Dingle Bay, on the west, and 
which comprehends the whole of the county of Waterford, and large portions 
of the counties of Cork and Kerry. 

This district contains two varieties of slate, and abundance of carboniferous 
or mountain limestone ; the latter occurs in the valleys of all the principal 
rivers, and its several localities are distinguished on the map from the slate 
by the blue colour. 

The older transition slate of this district, which is coloured grey, is 
similar in age, as well as in composition and structure, to that of the counties of 
Down, Kildare, Wicklow, and Wexford; it contains abundance of dark grey 
roofing slate, which is success&Uy quarried at Glenpatrick, in the county of 
Waterford, and at West Carberry, in the county of Cork. 

The second, or newer slate, usually rests unoonformably on the older. The 
lower portions of its strata consist of alternating beds of brownish-red 
quartzose conglomerate, and coarse red slate. These strata are succeeded by 
alternations of red and grey quartz rock, red quartzose slate, and clay slate, 
the grain becoming gradually finer as the beds accumulate and recede farther 
from the conglomerate, till at length the upper beds produce varieties of 
purple, brownish-red, and reddish-grey clay slate, which are quarried and 
used as roofing slate, particularly in the valley of the river Blackwater, near 
Lismore.* In the counties of Waterford and Coi'k these strata form succes- 
sive undulations, the ridges of which have an east and west direction, and the 
beds always incline towards the valleys of the principal rivers, and thus form 
troughs, which are filled by indurated sandstone, and secondary limestone, 
whose strata rest conformably on the clay slate."^ 

The southern clay slate district contains several copper and lead mines; of 
great value, some of which are now being worked on an extensive scale, and 
with signal success, particularly those of Knockmahon, in the county of 
Waterford, and of Allihies, near Berehaven, in the county of Cork. Mining 
operations have lately been commenced, with great spirit, at Ardtuily, near 
Kenmare, in the county of Kerry; and extensive works have, till within a 
short period, been earned on at the Audley Copper Mines, near the south- 
western coast of the county of Coi'k. 

In the county of Tyrone, immediately to the east of the village of Pomeroy, 
there is a small tract composed of grey micaceous slate, which varies from 
coarse to fine-grained ; it rests directly on the sienitic granite, situated to the 
north, and is covered uneonformably on the south, west, and east, by old red 
sandstone. 

This slate contains a profusion of organic remains, consisting chiefly of 
numerous varieties of Trilobites, with Orthoceras, Ammonites, Producta, 
Spirifera, Pleiiroiomaria, Mya, <^c.^ it probably belongs to the silurian series. J 
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* The newer slate series, above described, contains, in some localities, abundance of marine, and 
even vegetable organic remains ; but, as yet, tlieir species, excepting a few terebratulce, have not been 
determined. It is possible that the whole may belong to the silurian system ; but a careful examina- 
tion of the district will be required before this point can be satisfactorily determined. 

f The limestone of the vallies of the rivers Lee, Bride, Blackwater, Sic., contain all the fossils of 
the carboniferous liinostonc ; and the grey slate, which sometimes alternates with the lower beds of 
the limestone, also contains fossils similar to those found in the limestone. The subjacent sandstone 
frequently contmns calamites, and other vegetable remams, resembling those which occur in the coal 
formation. ' Hence, though in a questionable position, we must consider this limestone to belong to 
the secondary class ; and it is colored as such on the Geological Map. 

t Captmn Portlock, of the Royal Engineers, is now engaged in an investigation of the organic 
remains of this district ; and a detailed description of them will, no doubt, be presented to the public, 
in the Memoir of the Ordnance Survey of the county of Tyrone. 
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In addition to the primary and transition mountain districts, already 
described, which occur on the sea coast, nearly surrounding the island, there 
are several mountain ranges in the interior, which are insulated in the flat 
secondary limestone country, and which are composed, partly of transition 
slate, and partly of overlying beds of old red sandstone. The most important 
of these ranges are the Curlew Mountains, of the county of Sligo, which 
consist altogether of old red sandstone, the Slievebon Mountains, in the county 
of Roscommon, the Derryhryau and Tullow Mountains, of the counties of 
Galway and Clare, situated on the west side of Lough Derg, on the Shannon ; 
the Keeper, Devil’s Bit, and Slievebloom Mountains, situated to the east of 
the Shannon, which extend through the county of Tipperary, and King’s and 
Queen’s Counties, and the Galties, and Slievenaman mountains of the counties 
of Limerick, Tipperary, and Kilkenny. 

The whole of these detached mountain ranges have either an east and 
west, or north-east and south-west direction, parallel to the strike of the 
strata of which they are composed. 

Of the Secondary JlocLs.— Having, in the foregoing pages, described the 
whole of the mountains and mountain ranges of Ireland, we next proceed to 
the consideration of the great interior valley, which is entirely composed of 
secondary rocks, consisting of the old red sandstone, cai’boniferous limestone, 
and coal, and its accompanying strata. 

The old Ued Sandstone of Ireland usually consists of abase of conglomerate 
composed of rolled fragments of quartz, cemented by a brownish-red sili- 
ceous and ferruginous paste ; the lower conglomerate beds are succeeded 
by strata, which gradually become fine-grained, and assume the character of 
compact brownish-red sandstone. 

With the exception of the district of old red sandstone (coloured dark 
reddish-brown on the Map), which extends from Enniskillen, in the county 
of Fermanagh, towards Cookstown, in the county of Tyrone, this rock rarely 
occurs, except on the edges of the primary and transition districts, where it 
is interposed between the schistose strata and the rocks belonging to the 
secondary or carboniferous limestone, which succeed it. The different 
localities^ in which these strata occur, will at once be seen by reference to 
the Geological Map, and, consequently, it is unnecessary to particularize them. 

The old red sandstone is succeeded by strata belonging to the carboniferous 
limestone series, which rocks occur more abundantly in Ireland than those of 
any other class. On looking to the Geological Map, the prevalence of the 
blue colour, which, in its various shades, indicates the positions of the 
several strata belonging to that series, will be at once apparent ; in fact, it 
forms the surface rock of nearly two- thirds of the island. 

In England the carboniferous limestone is generally known by the name of 
tile mountain limestone, from its occurring in mountainous, or comparatively 
elevated regions. In Ireland, on the contrary, with the exception of the 
northern portion, the country composed of carboniferous limestone is unusually 
low and fiat, and where any eminences occur, they are found to consist either of 
older rocks, of igneous protrusions, or of vast accumulations of diluvial gravel. 

Subdivision of the Strata . — Though the carboniferous limestone is very 
extensively distributed over the surface of Ireland, still the entire succession 
of its strata is rarely developed in any particular district, one or moie 
members of the series being usually wanting in each locality. 

As far as our present knowledge extends, the following, in an ascending 
series, appears to he the order of succession of the different groups or assem- 
blages of strata belonging to each period of deposition 

1st. Yellow Sandstone, Limestone, and Shale. 

2nd. Lower Limestone. 

3rd. Impure Argillaceous Limestone, called Calp, Black Shale, and 
Sandstone. 

4th. Upper Limestone. 

It is probable, when more detailed examinations shall have been made oi 
the fossil remains contained in each of these groups, we shall discover types 
leading to a more perfect classification. In the mean time we must be 
satisfied with one which is derived solely from the observed variation in 
the mineral character or composition of the strata, as they succeed each other. 
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Yellow Sandstone . — The lowest member of the series usually consists of 
quartzy sandstone conglomerate, which varies from coarse to fine-grained, 
and passes into sandstone.* In some instances, though rarely, this conglo- 
merate contains rolled masses of carboniferous limestone ; it is usually 
followed by a succession of strata, consisting of yellowish-grey or yellowish- 
white sandstone, which, when fully developed, amounts to a considerable 
thickness, and occasionally forms hills of moderate elevation. The yellow 
sandstone strata are sometimes free from the intervention of any other rock, 
but frequently its beds are interstratified with dark grey shale and with dark 
grey limestone, more or less pure. In some localities very thin beds of 
impure coal occur interstratified with the sandstone and shale ; a circumstance 
which has unfortunately led to many expensive but fruitless trials for coal 
in different parts of Ireland ; and one is at this moment in progress.'^ 

The average thickness of this system may be about 600 feet, though in 
some instances its strata exceed 1000 feet in thickness. 

The yellow sandstone beds usually succeed the old red sandstone, and 
where it is wanting (which frequently happens,) they rest upon primary or 
transition rocks. JHitherto the lower conglomerate and sandstone members of 
this series have been considered to belong to the old red sandstone ; but as in 
several localities these strata ai'e found to alternate with beds of limestone, 
containing the fossil organic remains of the carboniferous limestone, it 
becomes evident that they form a portion of that series. 

The localities of the yellow sandstone may be ascertained by reference to 
the Geological Map, and being the lowest portion of the series, they will 
be found on the exterior edges of the carboniferous limestone, near the contact 
with the old red sandstone ; or, where it is wanting, with the inferior strata. 

In the interior of the great carboniferous limestone district of Ireland, there 
are several insulated ridges and hills, of moderate elevation, composed of this 
sandstone. The strata are sometimes coarse, and pass into conglomerate, but 
they are usually fine grained, and the upper beds alternate with impure lime- 
stone. The direction of the ridges is usually north-east and south-west, 
parallel to the general strike of the primary and transition slates of the 
country, and being formed in each case by an undulation or upheaving of 
the strata, the sandstone beds dip on all sides towards, and pass under the 
surrounding limestone. J 

Lower Limestone . — We next proceed to the consideration of the second 
division, or lower limestone, which forms by much the most extensive portion 
of the series in Ireland. In the northern counties of Fermanagh, Cavan, 
Leitrim, and Roscommon, it is in part covered by the upper division of the 
series ; but in the midland and southern counties, with the exception of the 
Calp Valley of the counties of Dublin, Meath, and Westmeath, it forms the 
surface rock throughout the greater portion of the limestone country. 

The undermost beds of the lower limestone are frequently silicious and 
impure, and graduate insensibly into the alternations of sandstone, shale, and 
limestone, which form the upper portion of the yellow sandstone series. The 
colour is usually dark grey, or bluish-grey. In many localities, as the beds 
accumulate they become black, and the structure is occasionally so crystalline 
as to be susceptible of a high polish, and is used for marble ; thus black 
marbles occur, and are quarried very extensively near the western boundary 
of the limestone district of the county of Galway, between Oughterard and 
Lough Corrib ; also near the town of Galway, and thence to Oranmore. 

•Thus we have three distinct conglomerates, viz. t — 1. That of the newer transition series. 
2. The conglomerate of the old red sandstone. 3. The yellowish-grey conglomerate of the yellow 
sandstone. 

t At Latt, one mile north of the town of Cavan, a boring is now being made in search of coal, 
through the alternating beds of sandstone, shale, and limestone, close to the boundary of the grey- 
wacke district, and consequently through the lowest strata belonging to the carboniferous limestone 
series. 

t Among the most remarkable of these detached ridges, we may enumerate that which extends 
from Lough Gara, in the county of Roscommon, to Swineford, in the county of Mayo. The Slieve 
Dert Mountains, situated to the north of Dunmore, in the county of Galway ; as also Mount Mary, 
and the sandstone district of Castle Cooto, situated on the banks of the River Suck ; the hills west of 
Castlcroagh, in the county of Roscommon ; the ridge round the town of Longford, and Slieve Galry, 
in the county of Longford, and the sandstone district of Moate-a-Grenogue, in the county of West- 
meath. The whole of these sandstone ridges and hills have been heretofore considered to belong to 
the old red sandstone period, but, for the reasons already adduced, they are now considered to belong 
to that of the carboniferous limestone. 
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Black marble occurs under similar circumstances in the neighbourhood of 
Westport, in Mayo, and of Carlow and Kilkenny ; also,, mottled black and 
white, in the neighbourhood of Mitchelstown, at the base of the Galtees 
Mountains; likewise, filled with organic remains, in the neighbourhood of 
Cork, and many other places. Where carbon, the colouring matter, is 
wanting, we have crystalline marble of various tints, as brownish-red, at 
Armagh ; white and red striped, at Killarney, Kenmare, Cork Harbour, and 
Castletown, nine miles north of Nenagh, county Tipperary ; red, and 
yellowish white, at Clononey, in the King’s County, and' brownish-red, 
mottled with grey of various shades, at Ballymahon, in the county of 
Longford. Gi-ey and dove marbles occur in numei'ous places, particularly at 
the base of the Curlew Moutain, near Lough Arrow, in the county of Sligo; 
near the Seven Churches, south of Athlone, in the King’s County, and at 
Cari-ickacrump, near Cloyne, in the county of Cork. 

By reference to the Geological Map it will be seen that nearly the whole 
of the marble quarries here mentioned, dispersed as they are from north to 
south, occur near the outer edge of the limestone boundary, where it rests 
either on the yellow sandstone, or on some older rock. When they are met 
with in the intei'ior, as at Clononey and the Seven Churches, in the King’s 
County, it will be seen that detached hills of yellow sandstone, as already 
described, rise up from beneath the limestone strata, in their immediate 
neighbourhood ; thus showing that the marble beds do belong to the lower 
portion of the series. 

The marble beds are succeeded by strata of grey or greyish-blue limestone, 
which occupy a greater or less extent of country, in propoi-tion as the strata 
eifect a steep or slight angle of inclination from the horizon. In many cases 
the strata undulate, forming very flat curves ; and where such occur, of 
course, the same bed may frequently be met with at the surface, throughout 
a large district. 

Excepting in the northern counties, where the succession of the limestone 
series is fully and clearly developed, it is almost impossible to determine, 
with any precision, on the point where the lower limestone may be said to 
terminate, and the cal'p, or the upper limestone, to commence. In many 
localities of the midland and southern counties, the black shale or calp 
series, is altogether wanting, or it occurs so sparingly, that without a labo- 
rious and minute examination, it will not be detected. 

With the exception of the ti-ap protrusions and the insulated hills of yellow 
sandstone, already described, the strata belonging to the lower limestone series 
occupy the greater part of the limestone districts. 

Calp, or Black Shale Series . — The name Calp was given by Mr. Kirwan 
to the black argillaceous limestone of the neighbourhood of Dublin, which 
alternates with black shale, and contains flattened spheroids of pyritous clay 
iron stone. In some districts the lower beds of this series consist of alterna- 
tions of sandstone, shale, and limestone, more or less pure ; in others the 
sandstone is wanting, but the upper beds in all consist of thin alteniating beds 
of impure limestone and shale. In some localities the lower beds, in addition 
to the sandstone and shale, contain indications of carbonaceous matter; and 
impure beds of coal, varying in thickness from half an inch to two inches have 
been observed ; which circumstance, as in the case of the yellow sandstone, 
has led to many fruitless trials for coal. 

The thickness of the calp series, where fully developed, is very consider- 
able ; on the north-west coast of the county of Leitrim, it exceeds 1,700 feet, 
though in the county of Cavan, between Belturbet and Ballyconnel, it is 
not more than 400 feet. 

In some districts the upper members of the lower limestone alternate with 
beds of dark bluish-grey shale, and thus graduate so imperceptibly into the 
calp or black shale division, that it is impossible to draw a precise line between 
them, while in others the division is so distinctly mai'ked, that the boundary 
may at once be clearly defined. In flat countries where the gradation is 
usually insensible, the first decided indication is the occurrence of beds of 
black shale, containing balls or flattened spheroids of clay ironstone ; these 
beds are usually interstratified with the black or dark bluish-grey argillaceous 
limestone, similar to that which occurs in abundance in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin. 
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This division is much more fully developed in the northern districts of the Aj^en^. 
carboniferous limestone, than in the midland or southern; and it was solely 
from the clear exhibition of their strata, as seen in the precipitous cliffs Geolo^cal Struc- 
of the x’emarkable carboniferous mountain district of the counties of Sligo, ture of Ireland- 
Fermanagh, Cavan, Leitrim, and Roscommon, that the sub-division of the 
series has been attempted. Shale Series. 

This distr-ict whicR is unique in Ireland, and which bears a striking resem- 
blance, in character as well as composition, to the carboniferous mountain 
districts of Derbyshire, north-west of Yorkshire and Cumberland, exhibits 
in perfection the whole of the carbonifex’ous limestone, as well as the millstone 
grit series of Ireland. 

The calp and shale division is, perhaps, best developed on the west coast 
of the counties of Leitrim and Sligo, between Ballyshannon and Benbulben. 

In this line of section the strata dip to the southward, at an angle from 2° to 
6“ from the horizon. The lower limestone of Ballyshannon is succeeded by 
beds of black shale, containing balls of clay ironstone, intei’stratified with 
impure argillaceous limestone ; these beds continue as far as the parallel of 
Bundoran, where they are succeeded by a series of alternations of grey and 
occasionally reddish grey sandstone and black shale, with argillaceous lime- 
stone. Some of the sandstone beds contain casts of calamites enveloped in 
coaly matter ; and some thin but irregular beds of coal have been observed, 
though none worth woi’ldng have been discovered, and from the nature of the 
country it is improbable that any such do exist. These beds are succeeded 
by alternations of black shale, with impure argillaceous limestone, or calp, 
which foi-m the precipitous cliffs of Dartry mountain facing the west, and 
which, near the summit, are capped by the upper or splinteiy limestone. 

In examining the succession of the calp strata in a western direction, com- 
mencing with the lower limestone at Belturbet, in the county of Cavan, and 
crossing Slieverushen, the valley of Swanlinbar, and Cuilcagh Mountain, an 
important member, namely, the grey sandstone with coaly impressions, &c. 
is wanting, or at least very slight traces of it can be discovered ; a circum- 
stance which proves that considerable variations may be expected in the 
composition, as well as in the thickness of the same division of the carboni- 
ferous limestone series, even within the same distinct or neighbourhood ; and 
hence we need not be surprised to find in some of our carboniferous districts, 
that the calp division is altogether wanting, and in others that it is only 
slightly developed. It would be tedious, and almost endless to enter upon a 
particular description of the numei'ous localities in which the calp series 
occurs in the north of Ireland ; at present we need only observe, that the 
shale district, extending from Emyvale in the county of Monaghan, to 
Brookborough in the county of Fermanagh, known by the name of the Slieve 
Beagh mountains, has long been considered to belong to the true coal forma- 
tion, and sanguine expectations have been entertained of the discovery of 
workable beds of coal ; but having ascertained, that in the order of suc- 
cession it forms a portion of the calp series, it appears very improbable that 
these expectations will be realised. 

The calp district of Leinster, if it may be so called, which extends through 
the counties of Dublin, Meath, and Westmeath, is composed of alternations 
of impure black argillaceous limestone, with black shale, containing balls of 
clay ironstone. Some of the shale beds which are much impregnated with 
sulphuret of iron, are, no doubt, the sources of the numerous chalybeate, as 
well as sulphureous springs which occur in that district. 

In the neighbourhood of Dublin, the calp shale rarely contains any organic 
remains, while in other localities they are very abundant, particularly in 
varieties of Producta, Spirifera, Terebratula, Crinoidea, both heads and 
stems, together with various Corallines, and particularly a large variety of 
. Turbinolia, probably Turbinolia fungites. 

Upper, or Splintery Limestone. — This rock is comparatively of rare occur- Upper,_or Splin- 
rence in Ireland, and its superficial extent is insignificant. Owing to its ^ery Limestone, 
containing the greater number of the fossil organic remains which occur in 
the lower limestone, it is difficult in some localities to distinguish between 
them, particularly where the calp series is wanting, which frequently happens. 

A country composed of the upper limestone is usually extremely rugged, 
and contains numerous crags and mural precipices, which at a distance pre- 
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sent the character of rude columnar facades ; it is usually cavernous, and the 
streams falling from higher elevations, are frequently lost in fissures, and flow 
through subterranean channels, till at length they burst forth from the lower 
strata of the series, and flow down the more gentle declivities of the calp shale 
beneath them. 

The rock is commonly of a light smoke-grey, or bluish-grey colour ; the 
fracture is splintery in one direction, and conchoidal in the other ; the texture 
is even and close grained ; frequently the mass is extremely brittle, and breaks 
into indeterminately angular fragments ; the upper beds contain much black 
and grey hornstone, arranged in regular or undulating layers ; they occur 
also in detached elliptical masses. 

Strata belonging to the upper limestone are well exposed to view, in the 
precipitous sides of the carboniferous limestone mountains already so fre- 
quently alluded to, of the counties of Sligo, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Leitrim. 
The general character of the rock is similar throughout; every precipice 
presents at a distance the same semi-columnar aspect, is of the same grey 
colour, breaks with the same splintery and conchoidal fracture, and abounds 
with the same fossil organic remains; the lower beds consist of the same 
alternations of dark grey limestone with thin beds of shale ; and the upper 
contain the same layers and detached masses of black and grey hornstone. 

The upper strata of the series are frequently associated with irregular beds 
of semi-crystalline brown spar rock, the exposed and disintegrated surfaces of 
which so much resemble ordinary grey sandstone in appearance, that this rock 
has frequently been mistaken for it. Thus brown spar of this kind occurs in 
the upper limestone, on the summit of Knocknaree Mountain in the county of 
Sligo, in a similar position on Belmore Mountain in the county of Fermanagh, 
and in many other localities. 

In Belmore Mountain the thickness of the upper limestone amounts to G50 
feet, in Benbulben it is 600 feet, and at the eastern base of Cuilcagh Moun- 
tain, in the valley of Swanlinbar, in the county of Cavan, it is 600 feet. 

Leaving the Lough Allen mountain district, the next locality in which the 
upper limestone occurs, is in the vicinity of, and surrounding the coal forma- 
tion of the county of Tyrone ; commencing at Dungannon, it extends towards 
Stewartstown, and thence underlying the small coal field of Annahone, north 
of Stewartstown, it continues by Killymoon to Cookstown, in which neigh- 
bourhood it is covered by strata belonging to the new red sandstone. 

The quai'ries at Cookstown are remarkable for the number and variety of 
fossil organic remains which they contain ; and it is to be observed, that 
almost every species and variety which occur there, have likewise been dis- 
covered low down in the series of the lower limestone, particularly in the 
quarries in the parish of Clane, near the Grand Canal, in the county of 
Kildare, and in the valley of the River Lee near the city of Cork. 

It is probable that the upper limestone does not occur in any portion of the 
great midland limestone district of Ireland; the first position in which it 
occurs, and where it presents the usual characters of the series, is surrounding 
the Leinster and Tipperary coal districts, in the Queen’s County and the 
counties of Carlow, Kilkenny, and Tipperary. 

In the valley of the Barrow at Carlow, where the whole carboniferous 
limestone series of the south is clearly developed, it would appear that the 
calp, or black shale division is wanting ; and that the upper limestone rests 
directly on the black marble beds of the lower. 

The upper limestone of the Queen’s County and the county of Kilkenny, 
is characterised by the number and size of the caverns it contains, the most 
remarkable of which are the Great Cave of Dunmore, situated on the edge of 
the Leinster coal district, eight miles north of Kilkenny ; and of Clopooke, 
five miles south of Stradbally, in the Queen’s County. 

The upper limestone also occui’s, underlying the anthracitous coal district 
of the counties of Clare, Limerick, Kerry, and Cork. Its distinctive charac- 
ters are clearly developed at Foynes, adjoining the River Shannon, in the 
county of Limerick, close to the eastern boundary of the coal country. In 
this locality the strata pi-esent numerous mural precipices, and the upper-beds 
contain in abundance, layers and insulated masses of hoi’nstone. Organic 
remains occur, though less abundantly than usual ; but no dependence can be 
placed on them, owing to their being common to the lower as well as to the 
upper series. It is doubtful whether or not the upper limestone occurs in the 
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vallej of the river Blackwater, along the southern boundary of the Cork coal Appendix. 

distrfct, and from thence westward to Killarney; in that direction the strata 

are so much disturbed, that it is nearly impossible to determine either the dip Geological Struc- 

or strike. It seems probable that the strata of the coal formation rest uncon- ture of Ireland. 

formably on the lower limestone ; that the upper is wanting in the valley of TTooer'^ Splin- 

the river, and that the unusual disturbance and derangement of the strata Have tery LimestLe. 

been occasioned by a fault occurring in the line of the bed of the river, which 

for the most part forms the boundary between the limestone and the coal 

formations. 

As the boundaries of the different series into which the limestone has been 
divided, have not yet been accurately traced, no attempt has been made to . 
designate their respective localities on the map by distinguishing colours. 

The carboniferous limestone of Ireland, contains several igneous pro- 
trusions, consisting of varieties of greenstone, greenstone porphyry, and 
other rocks belonging to the trap formation, which at present it is unnecessary 
to particularize. 

The localities of the most remarkable protrusions are Croghan Hill, in the 
King’s County ; the Hill of Allen and Grange Hill in the county of Kildare ; 
and Knockgraney, Kilteely, Cahirconlish, Knockferna, and many others in 
-the county of Limerick, whose respective situations are marked by distin- 
guishing colours on the geological map.* 

Millstone Grit . — Rocks decidedly b^longing to this series, are only met Millstone Grit, 
with in the mountain district surrounding Lough Allen in the counties of Ros- 
common, Leitrim, Cavan, and Fermanagh, hitherto known by the name of the 
Connaught coal district; and in the shale district, extending from Drumquin, 
in the county of Tyrone, to the neighbourhood of Pettigoe, in the county of 
Fermanagh. Both these districts contain coal, and on this account they have 
hitherto been considered to belong to the true coal foi-mation ; but being in 
many respects analogous to the millstone grit of the north of England, as 
described by Professor Sedgwick and Professor Phillips and as it contains 
the remains of marine exuviae, which occur from the lowest to the uppermost 
beds of the series, there can be no hesitation in considering it to belong to a 
different class, from that of the true coal formations of Ireland. 

In oi’der to place the succession of the strata, which compose the millstone 
grit of Ireland, in a clear point of view, it will be necessary to describe the 
sections as they occur in those localities where each portion of the series is 
most clearly developed. We shall commence with Cuilcagh Mountain, 
situated to the west of the valley of Swanlinbar, already mentioned. 

The splintery limestone which form.s the upper member of the carboniferous 
or mountain limestone series, is succeeded by three great beds, or successions 
•of beds of yellowish-white quartzy sandstone, having beds of black shale 
interposed between each. 

In ascending Cuilcagh Mountain from the east side, these sandstone beds 
present a succession of terraces ; and the shale beds between them assume 
the appearance of comparatively fiat swampy plains ; the thickness of the 
whole amounts to about six hundred feet. They are succeeded by what 
may be termed the great shale of Cuilcagh Mountain, whose aggregate 
thickness exceeds 700 feet. The lower beds consist of thin alternations of 
black shale with impure dark bluish-grey argillaceous limestone, which 
contain many of the fossils common to the carboniferous limestone series. 

Continuing to ascend the mountain, the calcareous beds gradually diminish 
in thickness, and at length entirely disappear ; but in lieu of them, the shale 
beds are associated with numerous and frequently thick layers or beds, and 
also with large flattened spheroids, of argillaceous ironstone, some of which 
ai’e extremely rich in iron,^: and were formerly worked. Many of the 
flattened ironstone spheroids are extremely large, and some, which are reticu- 
lated by veins of calcareous spar, present magnificent specimens of septaria. 

* The above-mentioned protrusions, together with the trap conglomerates which accompany them, 
present many peculiarities well worthy of particular description and discussion ; hut such detail would 
be quite unsuited to the objects of this outline. 

t Transactions of the Geological Society of London, second series, vol. iv., part 1 ; and Geology 
of Yorkshire. 

I Within the last century many small iron works or bloomeries, were carried on in the Valley of 
Swanlinbar. The ironstone was ])vocured from Cuilcagh Mountain, and the fuel from tlio woods, 
which at tliat time overspread the neighbouring country, but of which few traces now remain. 
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Appendix. The shale which accompanies the ironstone contains a profusion of casts of 

No. I. marine organic remains, many of which differ from those of the subjacent 

GooloeM strnc limestone ;• and it is this circumstance which has induced the classiflcation 
ture of Mend, of the strata which immediately succeed the upper limestone, with the mill- 
— „ . stone grit series, in preference to that of the carboniferous limestone. 

Millstone Gnl. jg ascend, the ironstone beds become thin, and at length 

disappear ; and the upper portion, amounting to a thickness of about 260 
feet, consists altogether of fine grained black shale, containing organic 
remains, but particularly of Possidonia, but not so abundantly as in the lower 
beds, which alternate either with the impure limestone or the ironstone. 

This great mass of shale is succeeded by an accumulation of beds of 
yellowish-white sandstone, about 260 feet in thickness. In the lower portion, 
next the shale, the sandstone beds are thin, and alternate with sandstone, 
slate, and shale ; the upper consists of thick beds of yellowish-white quartzy 
sandstone, some of which are rather coarse grained, and assume the true 
character of millstone grit-f . . , , 

This rock occasionally contains vegetable organic remains, particularly 
some varieties of Stigmaria. In this portion of the district, the remarkable 
table land, which forms the summit of Cuilcagh Mountain, and which is 
elevated 2,188 feet above the level of the sea,J forms the upper member of 
the millstone grit series ; but if we cross the valley of Lough Allen, in a 
south-western direction to the Arigna Iron Works, we find the same rook 
resting on the same shale, near the summit of Brahlieve Mountain, in the 
county of Roscommon ; from this point we can continue the description of . 
the section. • r. 

The millstone grit of Brahlieve Mountain is succeeded by alternations ot 
shale and sandstone, with three beds of coal, one of which in this mountain is 
three feet in thickness, though in others the same bed is less than two feet 
thick ; but, unfortunately, the extent of this coal field, which is confined to 
the summit of Brahlieve and Slieve Kurkagh Mountains,^ is so inconsiderable, 
that no extensive collieries or manufactories can be successfully established, 
-consequently we cannot expect that this district will at any period produce 
an abundant supply of fuel for distant markets. At present, the Arigna Iron 
Works (the only manufactory of that kind in Ireland,) are in full work, 
and cast iron of the best quality is now made there at a moderate expense. 
The coal, though thin, is of excellent quality, as far as regards the smelting 
. of iron ; the ironstone is peculiarly rich, and limestone is abundant in the 
neighbourhood ; and it is to be hoped that these works, on which public 
expectation has been so often raised, and as often disappointed, will at length 
become profitable to the speculators, as well as advantageous to the labouring 
population of the surrounding district.|| 

The millstone grit forms the summit not only of Cuilcagh, but of many 
similar mountains of the neighbouring district. Had they been one hundred 
feet higher, they would have all contained the main coal of Brahlieve 

* Amoii" others, a peculiar variety of Possidonia, and some varieties of Ammonites, Goniatites and 
OrihocercM ; the same variety of Possidonia occurs throughout the whole of the series, above as well 
as below the coal. 

t Excellent millstones are procured from the summit of Cuilcagh Mountain ; but owing to the 
difficulty of transporting them ftom so inaccessible a situation the number is not great. 

$ Ordnance Survey. _ _ . a t> w 

§ The detail of the succession of the strata, in a descending series from the summit of Brahlieve 
down to the miUstone grit, is as follows : — 

Feet. Indies. 

Black Shale, containing Orthoceras,Produet<s,Spiryisra, Possidonia, ^c., 150 0 

Sandstone, with a thin bed of Coal, - - - - - -24 0 

Shale, 16 J 

Bituminous coal of good quality, used in smelting iron at the Arigna Iron Work, 3 0 

Sandstone, - - - - * - -12 0 

Shale, o J 

Sandstone, - .- -- .- -90 

Coal, mixed with Shale, called the Crow Coal, - • • • ^ n 

Coal Seat, '■'■■"■'"in 
Sandstone, - - -- - - ~ r. 

Black Shale, . - . - 20 0 



248 0 

Millstone grit, the same as at Cuilcagh Mountain, - - - 10® 0 

II The Arigna Company .are in possession of the most extensive and valuable coal fields of the 
district. 
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McJiiAitain ; but, unfortunately, that valuable coal bed, which, no doubt, once 
existed there, has been washed away by the action of currents proceeding 
from the north-west, and deposited in broken fragments, accompanied by 
sandstone and blue clay, on the surface of the limestone valley which extends 
to the south-east, towards Belturbet, Killeshandra, and Mohill. In many 
instances, large pieces of coal have been discovered by well sinkers, in the 
diluvium throughout the district above mentioned ; and in some cases, the 
quantity of coal was so considerable as to induce the belief that by sinking 
deeper a bed of coal might be found. 

In the millstone grit district, which extends from the neighbourhood of 
Drumquin, in the county of Tyrone, towards Lough Erne, in the county of 
Fermanagh, the series is very imperfectly developed. It also contains coal, 
but the beds are too thin and impure to repay the expense of working. 



OF THE COAL FORMATIONS. 

Independently of the millstone grit, Ireland contains six coal districts, 
which appear to belong to a distinct formation from it, though doubts may be 
entertained whether the whole are not fully as ancient and some perhaps 
more so than the millstone grit. 

With the exception of the coal field of the county of Antrim, the whole of 
the coal districts of Ireland rest upon the upper or splintery limestone ; and 
in this respect their position is similar to that of the millstone grit. The 
difference consists in the latter containing abundance of mai’ine exuviro, while 
in the true coal formation we find casts of terrestrial plants, and of fluviatile, 
or lacustrine remains. 

The coal districts of Ireland contain two distinct species of coal, namely, 
simple carbonaceous, or stone coal, with its accompanying anthracite, or 
culm, and bituminous, or blazing coal; the first, with the exception of two 
small beds of trifling importance which occur in the Antrim coal district, ai'e 
confined to the coal districts situated to the South of Dublin ; while the 
northern contain bituminous coal. 

The southern coal districts consist of the Leinster, the Slieve Arda, or 
Tipperary, and the Munster; and the northern, of the Monaghan, the Tyrone, 
and the Antrim. 

The Leinster Coal District . — We shall commence our review with the 
Leinster coal district, which is situated in the counties of Kilkenny, Carlow, 
and Queen’s County. 

The well known property of Kilkenny coal, namely, that of burning 
slowly without either flame or smoke, has obtained for it, among miner- 
alogists, the name of non-flaming coal. It is also called mineral charcoal from 
its containing from 94 to 96 per cent, of pure carbon. 

The strata which compose the Leinster coal district, consist of alteimations 
of shale, with argillaceous ironstone, both in layers and spheroids, compact 
quartzy sandstone, and sandstone slate ; they are arranged in the form of a 
great mineml basin, and all the strata dip, or incline from the edge towards 
the centre of the basin, and consequently the undermost strata appear on the 
outer edg-e, and the uppermost in the interior of the district. 

This district contains seven workable beds of coal, arranged in regular suc- 
cession, one above the other. The collieries, particularly those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Castlecomer, in the county of Kilkenny, and of Doonane, in the 
Queen’s County, have been worked for upwards of a century, and now 
annually produce about 120,000 tons of coal and culm. The coal is used for 
domestic purposes and malting, and the culm exclusively for burning lime. 

The upper beds, which are the purest, being nearly free from sulphur, are 
now nearly exhausted ; but three of the lower beds, which are very extensive, 
have never been woi’ked, excepting where they occur near the surface, and, 
consequently, this district still contains an abundant supply of coal and culm.* 

®^scriptive section of the coal beds of the Leinster district, in an ascending order : — 

Ihe first or lowest bed of coal occurs at the height of 800 feet above the limestone substratum, 
the intermediate space being occupied by alternations of sandstone, sandstone slate, shale, and clay 
ironstone. This bed is little more than one foot in thickness, and has never been worked. 

2. The second is divided into two parts, each one foot in thickness, by a bed of fire-clay. It is of 
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The Slieve Arda, or Tipperary Coal District— The general circumstances 
of this district, are similar to the Leinster. It forms a ridge of hill country of 
considerable elevation above the limestone which surrounds it, and on which 

** Generally speaking, the strata of this district dip at a steeper angle from the 
horizon than those of the Leinster district, and they form frequent undulations; 
hence the coal occurs in deep troughs, and for that reason iii the best regulated 
collieries the engine ^it has been sunk in the centre of the trough, and the 
coal wrought by working upwards on both sides oi it. 

This district, as far as it is at present known, appears to contain but three 
beds of coal, the lowest of which is but nine inches m thickness, and the second 
and third are each two feet thick. _ The coal is of good quality, but not so 
dense as the three foot coal of the Leinster district. ^ ^ 

The principal collieries are situated at Colebrook, and at Coolquil m the 
neighbourhood of Killenaule. The latter is conducted with judgment and 
considerable success by the Mining Company of Ireland. The large coal of 
this, as well as of the Leinster district, is used for domestic purposes and for 
malting, and the small coal and culm for burning lime. 

The Munster Coal District .— district is, perhaps, the most extensive 
in the British empire it occupies considerable portions ol the counties of 
Clare, Limerick, Kerry, and Cork ; and coal mines have been discovered, 
and partially worked in all those counties. 

The strata of this district present the same undulatory arrangement as the 
Tipperary, and, consequently, the coal occurs in similar troughs. The strike 
in the interior of the district, is nearly east and west ; and the dip is_ either to 
the north or south, at angles varying from 45“ to 85“ from the horizon, and 
sometimes they are quite vertical. , m- 

The coal is usually of a slaty structure, and much solter than that oi lip- 
perary or Kilkenny ; in consequence, it is almost exclusively used for 

burning lime. , , , t , 

In the county of Clare beds of anthracite, or slaty coal, have been discovered 
at Moy and Seafield, on the west coast, and on the banks of the Shannon near 
to Labasheda Bay, where considerable workings have been made, though 
the bed of culm is only 14 inches in thickness. 

Thin beds of culm have also been worked in the neighbourhood ol Loughill 
and Newcastle in the county of Limerick ; and in the vicinity of Tralee and 
Listowel, in the county of Kerry ; but the barony of Duhallow, m the county 
of Cork, contains the thickest and most valuable coal beds of the Munster 
district. The principal collieries are situated on the north bank of the river 
Blackwater ; and at this moment extensive works are being carried on, par- 
ticularly at Dromagh and Gurteen collieries. 

Owing to the undulatory disposition of the strata, it is difficult to ascertain 
the number of distinct beds of coal which occur in this district, as. the same 
beds frequently occur at the surface, on the opposite sides of each undulation. 
Six distinct beds can clearly be distinguished, partly by the thickness and 
peculiarities of each, and partly by the composition of the strata which 
accompany them. The three most valuable of these beds, known by the 



a very slaty nature, particularly the lower part, which divides into thin flakes, called kelves by the 
miners ; it has been worked in many places where it was found near the surface, but from unskilful 
management, and a dread of the expense of sinking deep pits, and drawing up the water, tlie greater 
part of the coal still remains unwrought. 

3. The third bed of coal is very similar to the second ; it is, however, rather thicker and more solid. 
This has also been worked in a few places, but not to any considerable depth. 

4. The relative situation of the fourth, with respect to the other beds of coal, has not yet been 

clearly ascertained ; it is a very irregular bed and of variable thickness ; it is usually composed of four 
feet of solid coal, and two feet of slaty coal. This bed has been discovered in many parts of the 
interior of the district ; it is certainly of great extent, and at this moment its judicious working has 
become a matter of great importance to the surrounding neighbourhood, as the three foot bed of coa 
which occurs probably at the height of about 50 fathoms above it, and which has supplied the principal 
demands of the country for above a century, is now nearly exhausted. . , , , * 

5. The four foot coal is succeeded by a bed of coal one foot in thickness, and this by the three toot 
coal above-mentioned. Over the latter there were originally two beds of coal, one two feet in thick- 
ness, and the other three feet ; but as these beds have been long since wholly exhausted, it is unne- 
cessary further to allude to them. For additional information on this district, see GHffUh's^ Geological, 
and Mining Report of the Leinster CoalI>isiHct., published by the Iloyal Dublin Society, m the 
year 1814. 
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names of the Bulk vein, the Rock vein, and the Sweet vein,* have already Appendix, 
been recognised on the opposite sides of three of the undulations ; and it is N^* 
probable that many of the detached beds which have been discovei*ed and Geological Stnic- 
worked, both to the north and south of the known undulations, belong to ture of Ireland, 
others which have not yet been clearly traced. Munst^Coal 

From the extent of coal already known in the southern portion of the District. 
Munster coal district, no doubt can be entertained of its capability of supply- 
ing the country with abundance of culm suitable for burning lime for centuries 
to come. This circumstance is of the utmost importance to the agidculturists 
of the south of Ireland, who find lime to be the best manure for raising corn 
crops, and particularly wheat, the cultivation of which has been only intro- 
duced into that district within the last few years. 

The Monaghan District. — We now proceed to the consideration of the Monaghan Dis- 
bituminous coal districts, situated to the north of Dublin, and shall commence 
with that of Carrickmacross, in the county of Monaghan. 

In this locality the coal formation rests on a small tract of carboniferous 
limestone, which is insulated in the central Gi*eywacke slate district. Hitherto, 
though many trials have been made, no coal worth working has been met 
with; but one bed of 14 inches, one of 1 foot, and several of inferior 
thickness have been discovered. 

Tyrone Coal District . — This district, which is situated to the north of Tyrone Coal 
Dungannon, in the county of Tyrone, though very small, is much richer District. 

— that is, it contains a greater number of valuable beds of coal — than any 
other in Ireland. At present nine workable seams are known, which vary 
from three to nine feet in thickness. In this district, as well as in all the 
others, the limestone substratum is succeeded by a succession of black shale, 
with argillaceous ironstone, and occasional beds of sandstone ; the whole 
series amounting to a thickness of about 600 feet. The first or lowest bed of 
coal which succeeds it, and which has been worked at Drumglass colliery, 
one mile north of Dungannon, is slaty and impure, and varies from two to 
three feet in thickness. Above it is a bed of coal four feet six inches thick, 
of excellent quality. Within the last 14 years very extensive workings have 
been made on this bed by the London Hibeimian Mining Company ; but, 
unfortunately, the speculation has not hitherto proved remunerative. The 
Company, however, still persevere, and it is to be hoped that their enterprise 
will at length be crowned with success. 

At Coal Island, three miles north of Drumglass, six beds of coal have been 
discovered and worked with various success within the last century ; and a 
very deep pit is now being sunk by the Coal Island Coal Company at 
Annagher, on the dip of the uppermost bed of coal, which is nine feet in 
thickness.'f Unfortunately, the stratification of this district is so much dis- 
turbed and dislocated by faults, that the extent of coal commanded by each 
pit, is usually very much circumscribed ; and this circumstance, when coupled 
with the soft and incoherent nature of the beds of shale and sandstone which 
accompany the coal, has added so much to the ditficulty and expense of 
working it, that the mining adventurers have rarely derived any considerable 
profit. 

The Tyrone coal district is bounded on the north-east by strata belonging 
to the new red sandstone formation, whose strata rest conformably on those 
belonging to the coal series.^ 

* Owing to the steepness of the angle (usually from fiO® to 70®,) which the coal beds of this district 
make with the horizon, the mining operations are conducted upon the same system as those of 
metallic veins ; and miners connected with metallic workings being usually employed, the coal beds have 
been called veins instead of seams, as is usual in other coal mining districts. 

t The following Table shows the relative positions and thickness of the six coal beds at Coal Island 
m an ascending series : — 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

1. Gorntnaskea, or Caniiel Coal, which varies from - - 2 0 to 6 0 

2. Derry Coal, from - - - - - 46 to 50 

3. Baltyboy Coal, - - - - - 09 to 30 

4. Brackaville Coal, - - - - - 46 to 50 

5. Yard Coal, - - - - - - 2 0 to 3 0 

6. Annagher Coal, - - - - - 8 0 to 10 0 

i At Annagher pit above mentioned, the miners snnk through 33 fathoms of new red sandstone’ 
before they reached the first bed of the coal formation, which consists of soft bluish-white clay stone, 
called white metal by the miners. 

App. No. I. C 
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On the lands of Annaghone and Templerea, situated five miles to the north 
of Coal Island, a veiy small coal district, containing two workable beds of 
coal was discovered many years since, and extensive coal workings wei’e 
made on the upperaiost of these beds, which was nine feet thick and of excel- 
lent quality ; but the coal field was so small, that the whole was soon 
wrought, and the works abandoned. Some trials have lately been made on 
the second or undermost bed, which is two feet in thickness, but not proving 
remunerative, they have also been abandoned. 

The coal of the Tyrone coal district is very similar to that of Ayrshhe. 
It buiTis swiftly, and leaves a considerable residuum of yellowish-white ashes. 

Antrim Coal District . — This district is situated on the north coast of the 
county of Antrim, close to Fair Head, and occupies the country both to the 
east and west of that headland. 

The collieries have been wrought at a very remote period, and possibly 
they may be among the most ancient of the British empire.* 

To the west of Fair Head this district appears to contain but one workable 
bed of coal, which is four feet six inches m thickness. It is visible on the 
face of the magnificent cliff which extends westward from Fair Head nearly 
to Ballycastle ; the strata dip to the southward at a small angle, and the coal 
has been wrought off by means of adits, or galleries, driven inwards from the 
face of the cliff, at the level of high water mark. As the coal generally crops 
out at a considerable elevation above the sea, some of these levels were driven 
upwards of 300 yards in length before they reached the coal on the dip. 

At Murlough Bay, to the south-east of Fair Head, the strata which belong 
to the coal formation, appear to be quite distinct from those to the westward. 
Here, instead of one there are six beds of coal, varying from one to two feet 
six inches in thickness, four of which consist of bituminous coal, and two of 
carbonaceous or blind coal ; but it is to be observed, that the latter beds 
occur one immediately above, and the other below an apparently intruded 
mass of columnar trap, seventy feet in thickness.''!' 

The principal workings of Murlough Bay have been made on the two 
lower beds of bituminous coal, and the upper bed of blind coal. 

At present no coal is raised in this district, owing pai-tly to the difficulty of 
working to the dip of the old excavations, and partly from the want of a safe 
harbour for shipping the coal. 



The Upper Members of the Secondary Class. — The remaining rocks of the 
sedimentary class which occur in Ireland, consist of magnesian limestone, 
new red sandstone, black shale, lias limestone, green sand, and chalk. 



* A very extraordinary discovery, proving their great antiquity, was made about the year 1770; it 
is described in Doctor Hamilton’s Letters on the Geology of the north coast of the county of Antrim. 
He states, that in working an unexplored part of the cliff near to Ballycastle, the miners unexpectedly 
broke into an old working, which was found to be very extensive, and wrought according to a regular 
system by persons who were evidently expert at their business. The implements discovered were 
different from those at present in use. No tradition now remains of the period or the persons by 
whom these mines were originally worked. 

I Table of the Succession of Coal Strata, visible on the northern side of Murlough Bay, 
commencing from the top of the cliff. ^ 

Columnar Greenstone, part of the upper range of Fair Head, about - 100 0 

Brownish-red Sandstone, - - - - - .20 0 

Bituminous Coal, - - - - - - - 10 

Red Sandstone, - - - . - - -80 0 

Black Shale, - - - - - - - 60 

Coal, highly bituminous, (White Mine) - - - - 2 6 

Brownish-red Sandstone, - - - - - -40 0 

Highly bituminous Coal, - - - - - - 06 

Red Sandstone, - - - - - -20 0 

Black Shale, 10 0 

Bituminous Coal, (Goodman’s Vein) - - - - - 2 6 

Black Shale, - - - - - - - -60 0 

Uninflammable carbonaceous Coal, - - - - - 2 6 

Black Shale, passing into flinty slate, - - - - - 2 0 

Second columnar range, - - - - - -70 0 

Black Shale, - - - - - - - - 20 

Non-flainlng Coal, alternating with thin beds of Black Shale, - - 8 6 

Black Shale, thickness unknown, the face of cliff being covered by debris, 10 0 

Total, - - - 437 6 
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The whole of these comparatively recent strata occur in the north-eastern 
counties in the form of a great mineral basin, the upper beds of which consist 
of indurated chalk, capped by a thick mass of tabular trap, and the lower of 
new red sandstone, and, in one instance, of magnesian limestone. 

This great mineral basin occupies nearly the whole of the county of Antrim, 
and considerable portions of the counties of Derry, Tyrone, and Down. Its 
external edge, when viewed at a distance, presents the striking feature of a 
high table land, rising precipitously either from a comparatively low and flat 
country, or from the level of the sea which bounds it on the north and east. 
Among the numerous characteristic examples which might be brought for- 
ward, perhaps the most remarkable are the lofty precipices and mural cliiFs 
which extend along the east coast of the county of Antrim ; from Belfast to 
Red Bay, in this direction, the. same character pi’evails throughout, though 
some of the mountain headlands are more elevated and imposing than others.* 
The upper region of the cliffs presents, in all cases, mural escarpments, con- 
sisting of a mass of black trap, frecjuently from 200 to 300 feet m thickness ; 
it is usually amorphous, but occasionally it is rudely columnar. The chalk 
which lies immediately beneath, also presents mural precipices, varying 
from 60 to 100 feet in height; and their dazzling whiteness, contrasted 
with the black mass of superincumbent trap, adds much to the general effect 
of the scene. 

The strata beneath the chalk, which, in a descending order, consist of green- 
sand, the lias formation, and red and variegated marls belonging to- the new 
red sandstone, are usually concealed from view by a thick covering of 
clay and debris, which has arisen partly from the disintegration of the 
incoherent beds of lias, black shale, and red marl, and partly falls from the 
supei’incumbent cliffs of ti-ap and chalk ; consequently, the lower portions of 
the declivity, between the base of the chalk and the level of the sea usually 
present a steep inclined plane, many parts of which have been cultivated, and 
some so successfully, that they may be classed among the most productive 
soils of the north of Ireland. 

Though the strata of the great northern mineral basin have, in a great 
degree, been altered or modified by the action of igneous matter*, arising partly 
from the pressure of the great superincumbent mass of trap which covers the 
chalk, and partly by protrusions, consisting of trap veins or dykes, and occa- 
sionally of lai’ge mountain masses of trap, still the lithological character of 
the strata is sufficiently preserved to enable us to identify them ; but, with the 
assistance of the fossil organic i-emains, which are abundant in the upper 
member of the series, no doubt can be entertained of the correspondence of 
these strata with similar successions of rocks in England as well as in other 
countries.'^' 
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* The following elevations were taken from the Ordnance Survey: — 
Fair Head, county of Antrim, - - . - 

Lurtgethon, „ _ . . . 

Carrowmurphy, „ .... 

Garron Point, „ - - - - 

BaOygally Head, „ . - _ . 



636 feet. 
1,154 „ 
819 „ 
764 „ 
797 „ 



t The following is an average section of the series in an ascending order; — 

1. Greywacke slate of Cultra, county of Down, dip south-east at an angle 
from the horizon. 



FEET. 

of about 30” 



These strata are succeeded in an unconformable position by beds of sandstone, pinkish colored 
earthy limestone, and slaty conglomerate; the latter contains rounded masses of greywacke 
slate, quartz, and occasionally yellow and grey limestone, average dip north, at angles from 
10” to 20“ from the horizon ; the thickness of these strata prob:d)ly amounts to about - 50 



2. Magnesian limestone, varying in color from yellow to dull grey, interstratified with red and 

yellow sandstone ; thickness not ascertained, probably about - - - - . 60 

3. Brownish-red sandstone, composed of grains of quartz, cemented by an argillo-ferruginous 

paste — the rock occasionally effervesces briskly with acids. These strata contain much mica, 
arranged in laminm parallel to tho stratification ; sometimes the beds aro striped reddish- 
white, bluish-green, and dark bluish-grey ; the strata contains clay galls ; tluckness not 
ascertained, probably about 300 

4. Bright red, yellowish-white, and greenish-blue marl, arranged in beds which are often striped 
and mottled ; in some localities these beds are traversed in all directions by irregular veins 
of fibrous gypsum, varying in thickness from half an inch to eight inches. The total 
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Appendix. It jg unnecessaiy at pi’esent to enter into any detail respecting' tlie succes- 
sion of rocks which compose the great mineral basin of the north of Ireland, 
Geologic Struc- as its strata have already been described by several geological writers; we 
ture of Ireland, shall merely observe, that the magnesian limestone which occurs in the neigh- 
U erM^bersof ^^^rhood of Hollywood, on the south side of Belfast Lough, is identical in 
the^Sewndai^-° mineral character with that of the county of Durham, and other parts of the 
Class. north of England, and that, like it, it is succeeded by beds of new red sand- 
stone and new red marl ; and, consequently, we may be said to possess 
portions of the whole of the upper series of the secondary rocks of England, 
with the exception of the oolite, though traces even of that formation have been 
discovered on the coast, near to Larne, in the county of Antrim. 

The new red sandstone, which succeeds the magnesian limestone, is not 
altogether confined to the boundaries of the great mineral basin ; it occurs in 
detached districts, resting on the carboniferous limestone, in the counties of 
Armagh and Tyrone, and likewise, as already mentioned, resting on the coal 
formation in the neighbourhood of Coal Island in the same county.* 

A small district of new red sandstone, and red marl also, occurs to the north 
of Kingscourt, in the county of Cavan, between the coal district of Monaghan 
and greywacke slate. This district contains one bed of gypsum, upwards of 
60 feet in thickness, which was ascertained partly by sinking, and partly by 
boring; but, owing to the great influx of water, workings have not hitherto 
been commenced for commercial purposes ; but there can be no doubt that 
this district contains a valuable deposit of gypsum. 

Secondary Trap. Secondary Trap. — This district, which occupies portions of the counties of 
Londonderry, Antrim, Tyrone, Armagh, and Down, has attracted so much 
attention, and has been so frequently described, that it is unnecessary to enter 
into any particular details respecting it. 

As already mentioned, the trap rocks cover the chalk, but their contact 
does not present the same regularity which is usual among strata having the 
same origin ; on the contrary, the upper surface of the chalk generally pre- 
sents a rough serrated outline, such as might be expected from a rock long 
exposed to erosion. 

In some cases these indentations are filled up by the superincumbent trap, 
in others, by an accumulation of flints of a blood-red color, mixed with a 

FEET. 

thickness of these marl and gypsum beds has not been clearly ascertained, but they probably 
amount to - - - - - - - - ' - 400 

5. They aresucceeded in some localities by black shale of various thicknesses. In Colin Glen, 

three miles south-west of Belfast, these strata are 20 feet thick, but at Larne, Red Bay, and 
Ballintoy, their thickness is more considerable, say average - - - - 40 

This black shale is probably identical with the clunch clay of England ; it contains abun- 
dance of organic remains, especially Gryphem. 

6. The lias limestone succeeds the black shale ; it is also variable in thickness and solidity. 

At Colin Glen it is about 30 feet thick, at Larne it is 50 feet ; it may probably average - 40 

The lias limestone contains a profusion of organic remains, the most common are Ammonites, 
Peclen, Mya, Dentalia, Plagiostoma, SjC. 



7. Greensand, or mulatto stone. This substance rests on the upper beds of the lias limestone. 

It is composed of rolled fragments of quartz, which vary in size from fine sand to some 
inches in diameter, cemented by a paste of green sandy earth. "When this substance is of 
considerable thickness, its grain is usually fine, and it contains abundance of organic remains, 
particularly of Spongia, Gryphea, Terebratula, Pecten, Cirrt, ^c. ; average thickness - 20 

The upper beds of the greensand, or mulatto stone, frequently graduate into chalk. In this 
case the rock is composed of yellowish compact chalk sprinkled with greensand. 

The chalk of Ireland contains the same organic remains, and it is in no respect different from 
the lower beds of that of England, excepting its superior hardness. This quality precludes 
its being used for many of the economical purposes to which the softer chalk of England is 
applied ; hence, in the north of Ireland it has received the name of white limestone instead 
of chalk. In the county of Antrim it is very regularly stratified, but of unequal thickness. 

At the “ White Well” quarry, three miles north of Belfast, there are 1 4 regular beds in a 
thickness of 70 feet : nearly in the centre of each stratum, there is an irregular bed com- 
posed of imperfectly connected masses of flint, which are usually of a globular form, but 
frequently present the most fantastic shapes ; their colors vary from black through vwious 
shades of grey to white ; the principal organic remains consist of Terelraiula, Pecten, Cirrt, 
Ammonites, Echinites, Bdemnites, Baculiles, Spongia, ^c.; the average thickness may 
be about - 

* The new red sandstone district extending from Coal Island, in a south-east direction 
Charlemont, has lately become remarkable from its being found to contain numerous casts of loss is 
■of a variety o( palcBoniscus. 
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brown ochreous substance, which sometimes assumes the form of small Appendix, 
globules of the size of a garden pea. This matter is evidently derived from 
the disintegration of the trap ; and the red flints contained in it, though appa- Geological Struc- 
rently solid when seen in the face of the cliff, fail into fragments the moment ture of Ireland, 
they are struck by the hammer. , , , „ . i Seconfa^ T»p. 

It is remarkable, that the upper suriace ot the chalk, m contact with the 
tabular trap, has not been altered, while that in contact with whin dykes, or 
with larger trap protrusions, has been changed into granular marble. It is 
probable, from this circumstance, that the tabular trap which succeeds the 
chalk, was not in an incandescent state when it flowed over its surface. 

The trap rocks of the county of Antrim are much more regularly arranged 
in beds than has generally been supposed. It is true that the same degree of 
parallelism is not observable in the upper and lower surfaces of each stratum, 
which is usual in. sedimentary rocks, or that the division between the different 
beds is equally precise and well defined ; but a great degree of regularity 
exists in the order of succession of the different strata, at least throughout the 
northern part of the district. 

The beds of red ochre, which form so remarkable a feature in the cliffs of 
the north coast, westward of Bengore Head, when contrasted with the black 
colour of the trap which lies both above and beneath them, ax*e the only ones 
which with certainty, and without difficulty, can be traced in this district. 

Without them it would have been imposible to have distinguished accurately 
between the different beds of trap, as the same stratum is frequently obsei’ved 
to change its character, and from coarse and crystalline, to become fine- 
grained and earthy ; so much so, that in one part it might be called greenstone, 
m another, basalt, and in a third, amygdaloidal wacke. By the assistance of 
these ochreous strata, and also from the occurrence of a bed of wood coal in 
a particular position, the succession of tbe strata has been ascertained with 
some degree of certainty, particularly in that part of the district which extends 
northwards from Glenarm to the Giant’s Causeway.* 

In some localities the ochre beds become porphyrytic, and pass insensibly 
into clay porphyry. This is the case at the Bull’s Eye in Glenarm Park, and 
it is probable that the remarkable porphyry of Sandy Brae also belongs to the 
red ochre beds, while the porphyry of Cushendal probably results from fused 
red sandstone. 



Greenstone Protrusions . — In addition to the tabular trap, we have yet to Greenstone Pro- 
notice the remarkable protruded masses of trap which are not confined to the trusions. 
north-eastern district, but are observed more or less abundantly throughout 
the whole of the north and north-west of Ireland, among rocks of all ages 
and formations, and, consequently, must be considered to be of posterior 
origin to them. 



* Section of the Trap formation of the County of Antrim, in an ascending series. 

1. The chalk is covered by amygdaloidal trap, which varies from 20 to 50 feet in thickness. The 
rock sometimes passes into greenstone, and affects a columnar structure. 

2. Greenstone, sometimes amorphous, sometimes rudely columnar, and varying from 30 to 80 feet in 
thickness. 

3. Greenstone which sometimes passes into basalt, and sometimes into amygdaloidal wacke ; it varies 
from 60 to 100 feet in thickness. The uppermost layers of this stratum are visible at low water, at 
the base of Bengore Head. 

4. Six alternations of coarse-grained black trap, with thin irregular beds of red ochre, 70 feet thick, 
at Bengore Head. 

5. Red ochreous clay, which graduates into lilac coloured lithomarga, speckled with white, about 20 
fcGt thick on the Causeway coast, but 200 feet in Island Magee. 

6. Reddish-black ferruginous clay, probably decomposed trap, one foot thick. 

7. Great range of columnar basalt. — This stratum, which is 100 feet above high water, at Bengore 

Head, dips towards the west, and forms the celebrated basaltic pavement, called the Giant’s 
Causeway, by its intersection with the plane of the sea; it is 45 feet thick. ^ . 

8. Irregularly columnar basalt The columns are small and lie in all directions, being observed vertical, 

oblique, and horizontal ; and frequently bent in fantastic forms. This bed contains a stratum of 
wacke, and one of wood coal ; the whole is about 50 feet thick. 

5. The ninth stratum is composed of columnar basalt, but the columns are not so regular as those of 
the great bed which forms the Causeway. This stratum, which is the uppermost at Bengore Head, 
is about 50 feet thick ; above it are six others, composed of rudely columnar and amorphous trap, 
Avith two beds of red ochre. According to Doctor Richardson, their thickness amounts to 164 feet. 
Thus, the whole thickness of the strata, which compose the trap formation in the north part of the 
county of Antrim, amounts to about 600 feet ; but these strata appear to be quite unconnected 
with the lofty summits of some of the mountains, which, in many cases, do not belong to the 
tabular trap, but to subsequent protrusions. 
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These protrusions consist of two kinds, namely, whin dykes, or basaltic 
veins, and huge amorphous masses of greenstone, or greenstone porphyry,' 
which occasionally form large mountains, and which, among igneous rocks, 
are only secondary to granite in point of extent and importance. 

It is unnecessary at present to enter upon the subject of whin dykes, further 
than to state, that their general direction in the trap district of the county of 
Antrim is nearly north and south ; in the slate district adjoining the Mourne 
mountains of the county of Down, their direction is north-west and south- 
east; in the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, where the dykes are 
unusually large, and where their continuous length has, in some instances, 
been ascertained to exceed seven miles, the direction is south-east ; and in the 
counties of Mayo and Sligo, the direction of the remarkable dykes described, 
by Ai-chdeacon Verschoyle, is east and west ; but these dykes or narrow 
protrusions, however instructive and important when observed in detail, 
dwindle into insignificance when compared with the gigantic greenstone 

f u'otrusions of Knockmorden and Urrisbeg in the county of Galway ; of Car- 
ingford mountain in the county of Louth ; of Slievegullion in the county 
of Armagh ; of Slievegallion in the county of Deny ; of numberless minor 
mountains in the county of Donegal ; of Ballygally Head ; ofBallygawn; of 
Sleamish, and of many other remarkable greenstone protrusions of the county 
of Antrim. 

Hitherto many of these great mountain masses have been considered to 
belong to the primary class, and to be neai-ly coeval with granite ; but from 
the striking effects which they have frequently produced upon chalk and 
other rocks belonging to the more recent of the secondary class, it becomes- 
demonstrable, that in many instances they are either coeval with, or of sub- 
sequent origin to ordinary trap dykes. 

Tertiary Formation . — In Ireland, the tertiary formations are less exten- 
sive than those of England ; they are probably lacustrine, though as yet no 
animal exuviee have been discovered to enable us to determine that point.^ 
The most important deposit belonging to this class is situated along the 
south-eastern margin of Lough Neagh, between Washing Bay, near Moun^oy 
Castle, in the county of Tyrone, and Sandy Bay, in the county of Antrim. 

In the county of Tyrone, and the northern part of the county of Armagh, 
this deposit occupies a district of ten miles in length, by five miles in breadth ; 
it is composed of alternations of white, brown, and greenish-blue clay, with 
white and grey sand, and h-regular beds of lignite, or wood coal, and in the 
margin of Lough Neagh, of silicified wood. 

In some localities the lignite is very abundant, and particularly on the 
shore of Sandy Bay, on Lough Neagh, where, during seasons in which fuel 
is scarce, the inhabitants occasionally sink pits and raise it for domestic 
purposes.'f' 

In the pai’ish of Clonoe, in the county of Tyrone, the clay beds rest on the 
new red sandstone, which overlies the coal formation of Coal Island, and 
during the last ten years several trials were made by boring in the clay 
district, in the expectation of finding the coal beneath it. Two of these trials 
in the townland of Anaghmore, were continued to the depth of 294 feet, 
without reaching the red sandstone ; and several other trials were made in 
different parts of the district, with the same results. 

The elevation of the surface at Anaghmore is 110 feet above the level of 
the sea, and 62 feet above the level of Lough Neagh ; and, consequently, it 
becomes evident that the bottom of this tertiary deposit must be, at least, 184 
feet below the level of the sea. 

* The apparently elevated gravel deposits of the county of Wexford, and other localities which 
contain marine shells, have not been as yet sufficiently explored to determine whether they should be 
classed among the tertiary formation, and consequently they have not been included in that series. 

f The following is a result of a trial by boring, made at Sandy Bay, many years sinqe 

Feet. Inches. 

10 0 
25 0 

2 6 
20 0 
4 0 

15 0 

Total - 76 6 



iJiue Clay, 

Black Lignite, mixed with Clay, 
Clay, 

Black Lignite, 

Clay, 

Black Lignite, 
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The clay district of Lough Neagh is similar to the potters’ clay district of 
Bovey, in Devonshire, and pits have been opened in many parts for the 
purpose of raising pipe-clay and potters’ clay ; but hitherto no beds of a pure 
white color have been discovered, at least none which preserve their white 
color when exposed to the heat of the potters’ baking furnace ; but there 
can be no doubt, if proper trials were made in different parts of the district, 
that pure white potters’ clay would be discovered.* 

Potters’ clay, similar to that of Lough Neagh, occurs in a valley resting 
on the carboniferous limestone situated to the south-east of Cahir, in the 
county of Tipperary ; and many years since, considerable quantities of clay 
were raised and exported from thence to the potteries in England. White 
clay also occurs in a similar position, resting on limestone, near St. John’s 
Point, and other localities on the western bank of Lough Ree, in the county 
of Roscommon. In this neighbourhood the clay is used in the manufacture 
of tobacco pipes ; but no potteries have hitherto been established. 

* In the townland of Anaglimore the upper stratum of white ciay is seventeen feet thick, and while 
clay, of equal thickness, has been found at the surface in many other places, but, owing to the 
difficulty of freeing the pits from water, few have been sunk to a greater depth than from ten ta 
fifteen feet. 
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Appendix. SUGGESTIONS ON THE POWERS TO BE GIVEN TO RAILWAY COM- 
N^I. PANIES, and THE RESTRICTIONS TO WHICH THEY SHOULD BE 

SUBJECTED. 

Powers and Re- The powei's to be given to Companies undertaking Railways, and the 
strictions on Cora- restrictions to which they should be made subject, are questions for the 
pames. senous consideration of the Legislature. 

It was difficult, indeed scarcely possible, to come at once to just 
conclusions on a subject so novel, and operating in so many different 
ways, and by so many influences, upon the varied relations of property 
and commerce. 

Much has been done, but much still remains to be effected in the 
arrangements, before a thorough undei'standing can be arrived at, of the 
encouragement which ought to be given to these establishments, for the 
benefit of the public interest, without trespassing unduly upon private 
rights and property. 

It is a question of very great difficulty, and cannot be satisfactorily 
disposed of, in each distinct case, by that tribunal to which, like ordinary 
projects of private speculation, these undertakings have been hitherto 
referred, namely, a Parliamentary Committee. 

An investigating body for deciding upon the merits of a great Railway 
project, should, undoubtedly, be composed of individuals selected for the 
task, on account of their possessing a competent knowledge of the 
general nature of the business and matters to be submitted to them; 
and if the same individuals were permanently occupied in similar inves- 
tigations, their efficiency would, of course, be increased on account of 
the greater facility of forming a sound judgment, which a continued 
familiarity with the general subject, and the consideration of many cases 
would thus afford them. 

Such a body, besides hearing and examining the representations and 
arguments of parties interested for and against a project, should have 
the power to order any other researches which might He judged necessary 
to be made, through means of agents of its own selection ; and it would reject 
the vast quantity of irrelevant matter and lengthened discussion, as well 
as those repetitions of arguments and evidence to points previously 
decided, which must be necessarily entered into before Committees that 
are newly organized for each separate occasion. 

It will be immediately perceived, that these ai-e advantages which are 
not, and cannot be possessed by Parliamentary Committees. 

It is a fui’ther objection to the present system, that a double process 
is necessary, in consequence of a separate inquiry taking place before 
each House; when it is evident that a thorough and efficient examination 
by a body deputed for the purpose, would form a sufficient foundation 
for legislating in both. ’ 

On the introduction of one of these great undertakings, there are 
many important interests to be considered, which require to be more 
or less protected; but it does not appear that protection has been afforded 
hitherto in due proportion to their relative importance. 

These interests may be/classed under the following heads : — 

1. The Company itself. 

2. Rival Interests; such as Competing Lines, Canals, &c. 

3. Future Branches or Extensions to the same Line. 
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4. Pai’ties from whom Property or Rights are to be taken. Appendix 

5. To protect the interests of the Public, in the first instance, so as to 

prevent, as far as possible, their becoming the dupes of artful Speculators. powers and Re- 

6. Public Economy and Convenience, as they may be affected by the strictions on Com- 

future results. P^^- 

1. The Interests of the Company. 

The great advantages that may be derived from Railways, if established on 
a proper basis, being indisputable, it would be proper to afford to a duly 
qualified body, desirous of undertaking them, every facility to bring 
forward their respective projects, and every encouragement when they 
have satisfactorily established the real merit of their plans. 

In whatever way this facility be given, the preliminary expenses must 
still necessarily be great; but the pai’ties might be spared many of the 
very extravagant charges, and of the numerous difiaculties and delays 
to which they are at present subjected. 

The cost of procuring an Act of Parliament for these undertakings, 
which is enormous, particularly when they are opposed, might be much 
reduced, by adopting a more efficient system of investigation, and pro- 
secuting it, in certain cases, in the neighbourhood of the subject of inquiry 

by the passing of a general Act for regulating such matters as are 

common to all Railways, and by some minor i-egulations that will be 
found adverted to in the annexed remarks upon the details of the Standing 
Orders of Parliament. 

They might also be protected from the extortions of individuals, to 
which circumstances and prescribed forms render them frequently liable. 

Every person who is compelled, for the promotion of public objects, 
reluctantly to surrender rights or property, is entitled to a full and liberal 
compensation ; but when the propriety of the measure is established, 
justice and the public interests require that such compensation should be 
within reason. Some regard also should be had to the genei’al benefit 
which the neighbourhood will derive, and even direct allowance made 
in cases where it appears manifest that the individual would obtain 
great collateral advantages. Thus if it be evident, that a Railway, either 
by an adjoining station, or for some other cause, will raise the value of 
land or premises, a proprietor should not be entitled to the same rate 
of remuneration for a portion of his estate contiguous thereto, as if he 
were required to give up the whole of his possessions in that place. 

This principle has been carried in America so far, that juries have actually 
awarded compensation to be paid to Railway Companies, by proprietors, 
for leading the work into their lands. 

These considerations are peculiarly applicable to Ireland, , where it is 
the direct interest of almost every individual to call forth and stimulate 
the resources of the country, and where there is little danger of an injux*ious 
interference . with existing establishments. It is otherwise in England, 
which is advanced to a state of improvement so near perfection, that 
doubts may be in many instances entertained \vhether the actual existing 
advantages are not greater than can be supplied by the introduction of 
any changes or novelties however promising. 

In Ireland no such doubts can exist; by ordinary precaution there 
will be little to sacrifice, but much to gain ; therefore the guards^ with 
which existing rights are protected at the cost of so_ much inconvenience, 
expense, and delay, might, in this country, be greatly simplified. 

The mode of determining the amount to be paid for land and damages, by 
the adjudication of a jury, appears to be defective, and not always 
calculated to lead to satisfactory results. 

Independently of the strong opinions, either favourable or adverse to the 
project, which are likely to be held by persons selected from the district 
■where the work is to be carried on, and of the sentiments with which they 
may be also conscientiously impressed, as to the degree in which compen- 
sation should be made to individuals, by public bodies, whether Joint Stock 
Companies, or the Government; the subject is not usually brought before 
them in such a shape as to enable them form a correct judgment. 

App. No. II. D 
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All the information afforded them, is the evidence of extreme opinions in 
favor of, or against the claims ; usually of the most discordant character, 
which cross-examination only tends to make more obscure ; and further 
mystified by the artful pleadings of counsel, applied more to their feelings 
than to their judgment On the confused mass thus laid before them, they 
have to give a hasty decision. 

It is true, the Jury is advised by a Barrister as an Assessor; but he, 
himself, does not possess the proper data, and is, besides, scrupulous not to 
interfere respecting the important inferences to be drawn from the evidence; 
his chief employment, being to um’avel and clear away the perplexities which 
are raised by the adverse counsel. 

Instead of the usual Jury, it would be advisable to substitute one consisting 
of a smaller number of persons, three or four at most ; not necessarily 
professional men, but selected for the purpose, brought from a distance, and 
perfectly independent of all parties ;• equally under an Assessor, who should 
infoim them on questions of law, that must occasionally come before them, 
and, by watching their proceedings, afford additional security to the public. 

This body, like that proposed for investigating the merits of the Railway 
projects, should be enabled, or perhaps required to obtain, in addition to the 
evidence produced by the parties, that of independent valuators. 

Such a proceeding would be deliberate, and would become more simple 
and more satisfactory in its results, and even less expensive than the 
ordinary mode, where the valuations, as in the case of Railways, amounted 
to considerable sums. A vast deal of the delusive and irrelevant matter, 
now commonly brought forward, would be found of no avail before such 
a Court, and any thing like collusion would be very difficult, if not impossible. 

Should there be any difficulty, however, in abandoning the principle of 
the ordinary Jury, it would be at least expedient to reduce the number to 
five, or at most, to seven, and to appoint independent competent valuators, 
under some fiscal or public authority, whose opinions might guide the Jury 
in a great measure, amidst the conflicting evidence produced by interested 
parties. 

But the most serious evil to which these Companies are exposed, in the 
acquisition of property, is the power which individuals occasionally possess, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, to extort very unreasonable amounts of 
compensation. 

It is notorious, that the consent of men of great influence has frequently 
been obtained, as a matter of policy, by agreements to pay amounts, 
totally out of proportion to the value of the land or premises required; and 
where the assents of individuals will preclude the necessity for recurring 
again to Parliament, as in some cases of proposed deviation, the matter to be 
considered is sometimes a calculation, not of the real value of the i-equired 
property, but of the amount which the undertakers of the measure can afford 
to pay, in preference to applying for an amended Bill. Occasionally, even 
the alternative has proved so onerous, that it has been judged better to 
abandon altogether a useful improvement. 

It would not be easy to provide remedies for either of these cases; but a 
more improved system of investigation into the merits of the projects, would 
leave the result of obtaining the necessary Pardianientary sanction less liable 
to caprice or influence ; and it may be hoped that on such improved system, 
seme matters, now requiring new Acts of Parliament, might be authorised 
under other forms. 

There is another necessary step, preliminary to appearing before Par- 
liament, to which some importance is attached, but which might be advan- 
tageously dispensed with in Ireland. It is that of obtaining lists of the 
assent or dissent of proprietors along the line of Railway. 

It is not easy to perceive why such a form should be required ; thei’e is no 
situation in Ireland to which a Railway of any extent can be carried, where 
there can he any real difficulty in putting a fair money value upon the 
property that is necessary to be taken for the purpose ; and the utility of the 
project should stand on far too determined and obvious a basis to admit of 
the peculiar views or inclinations of the owners or occupiers of property 
forming a necessary criterion of its merits. 

To make the assent of proprietors necessary for obtaining the power to 
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establish one of these great undertakings, is, in reality, to abandon the high 
pi-inciple, that private i*ights (liberally paid for) must give way to great 
public interests. 

The pui'pose which this formality is most usually made to seiwe, at the 
present time, is, to enhance, by pretended dissent, the amount of compensa- 
tion ; many a dissent being purchased oif by what can only be denominated 
a bribe. 

If it were practicable in Ireland to make the selection of the line of country 
through which a Railway was to be carried, depend, as is sometimes done in 
America, upon the terms on which the land could be obtained, the amount of 
claims would be very different from what it is likely to be where the line is 
fixed upon by other considerations. 

It is not solely with a view to benefit the Companies of undertakers, that 
these acts of justice and encouragement should be enforced, but also for the 
advantage of the public at large, for it would be a great mistake to imagine 
that there is no public interest involved in reducing the expenditure attendant 
upon the construction and maintenance of Railways ; whatever may be the 
amount of profits sought by the Companies, extravagant expenditure must 
ultimately be paid for by the passengers and traffic ; whereas, an economical 
arrangement, and reduced expenditure, may lead to reduced charges and 
greater accommodation. 

If the whole system could be lightened of the enormous expenditure now 
looked upon as a matter of course, and which, without doubt, might be 
reduced in every part, a general system of reduced charges would naturally 
be the consequence.* 

2. IRival Interests, such as competing Lines, Canals, ^c. 

The necessity of avoiding, particularly in this country, a waste of capital 
by an accumulation of operations towards the same object, cannot be too 
strenuously insisted on. 

Whei'e the need of improvement is almost universal, and so wide a field is 
open for the extension of new resources, it would be most unwise to admit of 
ruinous competition in the prosecution of any single object ; the history of the 
two great canals out of Dublin, affords a most useful lesson on this head, as 
well as a caution against interfering in any way that can be avoided with 
these or other Navigations ; for although they do not afford precisely the same 
nature of accommodation as Railways, still a double establishment pre- 
cisely in the same line, must be most injurious to one or the other, or perhaps 
to both. 

The interests engaged in the traffic of the high I’oads, which might be 
supposed likely to be affected by the construction of Railways, are not so 
considerable as to be ultimately much injured; the increase in lateral busi- 
ness will very soon more than compensate for any loss on the direct lines; 
the operation of the works of construction, while in progress, will produce 
considerable intercourse ; and the labouring classes now engaged in that 
traffic will, both at the time, and subsequently, meet with greatly increased 
means of employment. 

With respect to competing lines of Railway, any question regarding them 
will be speedily disposed of^ should the suggestions in the body of the 
Report of the Commissioners meet with the approbation of the Legislature. 

3. Future Branches or Extensions to the same Line. 

The policy of undertaking extensions or branches to established Railways 
has hitherto been dependent solely on the probable traffic of those subse- 
quent additions. The consequence of leaving them thus entirely to their 
own resources in this country, would be, that the leading lines would be 
taken up for certain distances likely to prove remunerative, without a hope 

* Tho lavish expenditure which prevails through a great part of the proceedings in Railway under- 
takings, is much to be regretted. The solicitor and the engineer seem to act without any control 
whatever. When the works are' to be executed, every consideration is certainly given to limiting the 
contractors, workmen, &c., to the lowest practicable amount of profits ; but the savings that might he 
effected in all the other operations, in the degree of remuneration for services rendered, and in the 
formation of the project, are little regarded. 
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Appendix. of any further operation; the only remedy then for parties desirous of 
No. II. promoting' Railways to more distant, or to other places, would be to obtain 
PowerTI^id Re- a power to carry their own distinct line also to the capital or other point 
strictions on Com- whence the productive traffic is to be obtained, and thus rivai lines would 
panies. ^,0 constructed where a single communication would answer every useful 
— purpose ; or else, the original work allowed to remain within its own 
solitary limits, and a check given to farther improvements, in either case, 
after very expensive trials for power before Parliament. 

The obvious remedy, and it appears very reasonable, is to provide, by 
legislative enactment, that every branch or extension should partake in the 
gross receipts gained by the Trunk Line, on all the traffic which it brings 
to that Trunk Line. 

By the mutual exchange of a way-bill, and comparing accounts periodi- 
cally, it is apprehended, that a debtor and creditor account might be regu- 
lated by some little arrangement and mutual understanding ; the amount to 
be allowed to the branch being regulated by a scale of comparative distances. 

4. Parties from whom Property or Rights are to be taken. 

Every precaution that could be devised seems to have been adopted by the 
Legislature, to protect the rights of landowners with respect to the property 
thatmio-'ht be required for the construction of Railways and other public 
works ;* and therefore little is necessary to be stated here upon the subject. 

Allusion having been made to the undue advantages which might be taken 
of the forms which have been raised for the security of proprietors, it must, 
on the other hand, be recollected, that their rights should not be lightly med- 
dled with or invaded ; and never beyond what the necessity of the case 
absolutely i-equires. 

They should undoubtedly be remunerated liberally, not only for the precise 
amount of land or other property of which they may be deprived, but for 
every collateral loss they may sustain; so that in cases where it may unfor- 
tunately be necessary to disregard their feelings, they may be protected at 
least from being deprived of actual property without obtaining an equivalent. 

Where a series of properties, highly ornamental, or otherwise of peculiar 
value, and with which the proprietors maybe unwilling to part, is to be inter- 
fered with, it will constitute a necessary part of the investigation, whether the 
object is worthy of such a sacrifice; for it is not to be supposed that such 
species of property, should be placed absolutely at the mercy of any Rail- 
way, and perhaps one of doubtful advantage. 

In the observations on the specific standing orders which will be found 
annexed, some modifications in the mode of giving notices to proprietors are 
recommended. 

5. To protect the Interests of the Public, so as to prevent, as far as 
possible, their becoming the Dupes of artful Speculators. 

The prevailing mania for Railway speculation, and the traffic in shares 
connected with undertakings, the probable result of which can be but imper- 
fectly understood, are dangerous evils to contend with, and the more so, 
as they tend to render the public liable to the most gross delusions. 

In the attempts to provide a remedy against these, much damage has, by 
a natural reaction, been done to the most legitimate operations ; and there- 
fore it becomes a matter of great interest to ascertain by what means injudi- 
cious or delusive speculations may be checked without actirig injuriously on 
those which are really deserving of support. 

The great majority of these projects originated with professional men, or 
others seeking for profitable employment, which such undertakings afford to a 
great extent ; and these gentlemen obtain the support of real or pretended 
capitalists, by the prospect of sharing with them considerable gains, if they 
can lay a tempting statement before the public. 

Those who have the discretion and judgment to originate propositions 
really of value and general interest, labour beneficially for the public as well 
as for themselves ; but, unfortunately, the advantage of projectors does not 
depend upon that contingency; for, provided they can by any means excite 
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an interest, and keep it alive for a certain period by plausible statements, Appendix, 
their own profits are secure. N^I. 

This occasions the country to be overrun with such schemes ;* the Powers and Re- 
good mixed up with bad; and both, even the former, supported by such strictions on Corn- 
exaggerated calculations, as to leave much doubt and uncertainty as to the pai^s. 
actual merits of any ; an uncertainty but little removed by the nature of the 
investigation which takes place before Parliamentary Committees. 

In many instances the first consideration in forming these projects in 
England has not been the benefit of the country, although the country will be 
greatly improved by many of them; but the primary object has been the 
personal advantage of the originators. 

This is not stated in disparagement of such a motive, which is natural and 
legitimate when prosecuted with honesty and fairness ; but it points out the 
necessity for anxious watchfulness, in every instance, after the public interest. 

It may be hoped that Ireland, by the researches with which the Railway 
Commissioners have been charged, will be saved from much of the evil that 
has been experienced in England on this account; but still every new 
pi'oject, even in this country, whether in conformity with their recommenda- 
tions or otherwise, should be carefully and efficiently examined, more parti- 
cularly with a view to guard against exaggerated and delusive statements 
of probable profits, grounded upon low estimates of outlay, and high calcu- 
lations of traffic. 

Even the statements of the Commissioners, though, in several instances, 
limited by expressions of hope, far short of certainty, and modified by the 
conditions of economy and good management upon which their calculations 
are founded, will probably be appealed to as positive assurances of facts, 
independent of any qualifying circumstances whatever. 

But, altogether, it is reasonable to expect that gambling transactions in 
connexion with ill-founded and delusive schemes, together with the undue 
profits of those professional men who are mainl)’’ instrumental in setting 
them on foot, will be exposed and arrested by an efficient and vigilant system 
of investigation. 

It is, perhaps, impossible altogether to prevent the traffic and gambling 
in the shares of those undertakings that shall be approved of. Time will 
be found the best, if not the only corrective, as the real value of the 
article will by degrees be better understood, and therefore be less liable 
to fluctuation. Some direct provisions, by throwing difficulties in the way 
of such traffic until the operation shall have arrived at a certain point, may 
perhaps afford a pai'tial remedy ; it is apprehended, that those hitherto 
devised for that purpose, will admit of improvement, as explained in the 
specific remarks on the Standing Orders of the two Houses. 

The Act for the Dublin and Kingstown Company required the payment of 
calls on the shares to the amount of 20 per cent, before they could be legally 
transferred, which must have effectually prevented the interference of pro- 
fessed jobbers in shares. 

6. Public Economy and Convenience as they may he affected by the 
future results. 

The considerations presented under this head, are not only very important 
in themselves, but they appear more difficult to grapple with, as to any 
hope or means of overcoming them, than those which attend any other part 
of the subject. 

When the engrossing tendency of Railway establishments is considered ; 
superseding, as, eventually they must, all other means of internal commu- 
nication, and holding the public dependent solely, and in most cases, even 
without the power of selection, upon this mode of travelling and of traffic ; 
it cannot be denied that just apprehensions may be entei'tained of much 
inconvenience, trouble, and expense to the public, as the consequences of 
investing the Joint Stock Companies, as they have been, with power so 
great as to extent, and so unlimited as to time. 

* The amount of capital authorised to be raised for making Railways, under Acts passed in 1833, 

1834, 1835, and 1836, was upwards of 29 millions. The estimate for those for which Bills were 
petitioned in 1837, was very near 31 millions. 
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Appendix. Bodies having no motiv-e of action but their pecuniary interests, frequently 
No~II. swayed by caprice, jealousies, and any thing but enlightened views, even 
Powers.and Re • towards their own interests, will have entire and uncontrolled possession of 
strictions on Com- the main avenues throughout' the country. 

panies. In ti'eating a subject of this nature, every approach to personal or invidious 

reflection should be avoided. The inquiry has to deal with general con- 
siderations; and if it glance at particular instances, it is for purposes of 
illustration merely. A particular case here presents itself ; a case so 
illustrative of the manner in which the public interests may suffer, through 
the uncontrolled and exclusive power just alluded to, that it could not be 
omitted without injustice to the argument. It is inti’oduced here with less- 
i^eluctance,. inasmuch as none of the parties appear to be personally liable 
to censure'for the part they have taken. 

The line of Railway between London and Liverpool, is divided among 
thi-ee Companies-: — 

1. The London and Birmingham, extending to the latter town ; 

2; The Grand Junction, from Birmingham to Newton ; 

3. The Liverpool and Manchester, from Newton to Liverpool. 

Thus, the degree of facility, which shall be afforded to the great traflac of 
■the important town and port of Liverpool, as well as of a great part of 
the north of Great. Britain, and of Ireland generally, is dependent, not 
only upon the arrangements made by each of these three Companies respec- 
tively, for their own lines, but on their joint and mutual co-operation. 
And, as a specimen of the consequence of a want of this connexion, the 
following facts may be stated : — 

At Birmingham, the two Railways of the different Companies, enter the 
town by two costly converging lines of viaduct, at no great distance 
asunder, and were designed to terminate at stations very near to each other; 
— the one has been completed to the intended terminus, the other has 
stopped short at the entrance to the town, with the intention, it is believed, 
of endeavoiu'ing to form a junction in the direction of the course to London; 
to obtain this object, however, a new Act of Parliament will be necessary; 
dilferent interests must be reconciled, and even then, the communication 
from that line to Birmingham, will be less convenient than from the other. 

In the mean time, the public, who may- be going beyond Birmingham, 
are subjected to great inconvenience and delay, which, by a mutual 
accommodation might easily have been avoided. Not only has no con- 
nexion been made between the two lines, but even the hours of arrival and 
departure for the treins have been, for a long period, not made to coincide; 
thus, the passengers on the arrival of one train had, and perhaps still have, 
to proceed with their luggage, by Omnibuses to- the other, and to wait 
sometimes for hours, before they can continue their journeys.* 

Instead of this ill-contrived arrangement, if the junction between the two 
had been made in the more direct course between London and Liverpool, 
and from thence, one joint viaduct carried into Birmingham, every con- 
venience would have been afforded to the public, and a vast expense saved 
to the Companies themselves. 

* Extract from a Letter from London, dated 18th April, 1838. 

“ On Monday, the 5th of March, 1838, the Liverpool and Carlisle mail coaches from London 
“arrived at the Grand Junction Railway stalion at Birmingham, and the passengers, together with 
“their luggage and the mail bags, were delivered from those coaches into the station-house previous 
“to 28 minutes after 7, a.m., by the clock in the station-house office. Many, if not all of the passen- 
“ gers, were desirous of moving forward by the first class train, which was appointed to start at half 
“past 7, A. w., but, notwithstanding their earnest applications and remonstrances, they were not 
“ permitted to purchase tickets, nor to enter the Railway carriages, although five minutes elapsed 
“between the arrival of the mail coaches and the departure of the Railway train,- and although many 
“ vacant places were observed in the Railway carriages. The third northern or Manchester mail 
“arrived before the train started, and its passengers were also left behind. It was also stated, that 
“all the mail bags of these three northern mails were left at this station. Breakfast was ofibred in 
“the station-house to the passengers, at the same time that they were refused permission to proceed 
“ by the train. 

“ In consequence, of this detention, the passengers, and probably the mail bags, were obliged to use 
“ the second class train, which started at half past 8, and did not reach Liverjiool till about 3, r. M., 
“instead of 12 o’clock. The Manchester train probably was equally delayed, and all the northern 
“ letters and passengers which leave the train at Warrington must have been so proportionally. 

“ General and great inconvenience must be the consequence of detentions of this description. 
“ Important appointments were made on the occasion quoted, which were, of course, broken, but 
“ which, under the old system of mail coaches, would have been kept with certainty of regularity.” 
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It is to be presuined that all this arises from the calculation made Appendix, 
hy each, of the Companies respectively, that they have nothing to gain 'No. IL 
by giving the additional accommodation so desirable; but, on the contrary, PowerT^d Re- 
might incur some expense, or sacrifice some local convenience, for that strietions on Com- 
purpose. Under such circumstances, therefore, it is, perhaps, scarcely to panies. 
be expected that they should consider themselves bound to comply with the 
wishes of the public. 

There may be, and probably is, some little disagreement between the 
Managers of the two Companies as to the manner of co-operating, and 
the extent to which each ought to contribute. 

The public in the mean time ar-e far from enjoying the advantages 
which those establishments are capable of affording ; and it is a very 
fair sample of the countless ways in which the general interest may suffer 
from the unrestrained powers given to Railway Companies. 

This want of co-0|)eration will be an evil of constant recurrence, and 
one that wdll be severely felt; each party will naturally make those 
arrangements exclusively which shall be most favourable to its own 
traffic ; and no circumstance will constrain them to a unanimous considera- 
tion of the public interests, but a competition, which in many cases, and 
as regards Ireland, probably in all, will be hopeless. 

Should there be, eventually, two modes of reaching Liverpool, or any 
place beyond, by Railway, the one by Birmingham and the other by 
a different line, the tw'o Companies running to that place would speedily 
adjust their arrangements with a view to obtain a preference, but 
probably no farther ; and this consideration, which will form the best, 
and, perhaps the only argument in favor of the ruinous expedient of 
closely competing lines, may be the means of their being established; 
a most extravagant and improvident remedy for what might be so easily 
arranged by a little mutual accommodation. 

This danger of wmnt of co-opei*ation, affords an additional objection 
to short lines, with a prospect of branches or extensions by other Companies, 
besides those grounded on the extra expense for management. Acts of 
Parliament, establishments, &c. 

The moi’e such divisions can be avoided the better. The evil results 
to be apprehended from them are very considerable ; not only may they 
exhibit themselves in such instances as that above referred to, of neglecting 
to tmm to the best account the means already provided for public 
accommodation; not only may the Directors of two contiguous lines prove 
adverse to form a junction, but one (’ompany may decide upon a different 
width and construction of rail altogether, may adopt different levels at 
the place of meeting, or be in many respects wanting in coincidence with 
another, and may thus render any future junction impracticable, with- 
out incurring enormous expense. 

These arguments, together with others, are strongly in favor of the 
united system, which seems absolutely essential to the success and public 
utility of the Main Lines in Ireland. 

Precautions should also be taken against allowing parties to execute 
a portion only of any given lines for which they may obtain Acts of 
Parliament. 

By such proceeding they mig:ht neglect to provide the accommodation 
which formed the principal inducement with the Legislature to grant the 
Act ; and having only opened the portion which they see reason to 
believe to be remunerating, might leave the remainder with little pros- 
pect of ever being completed. They should certainly be bound to the 
completion of the whole undertaking, and within a limited period. 

It has been found that the high speed on Railways is attended with 
a greater increase of expense than was at fii-st anticipated ; and it may be, 
therefore, expected that the speed will, by degrees, be reduced till 
it shall be no more than barely sufficient to maintain unrivalled pos- 
session of the business. 

The number of trains during each day will be regulated also on the 
same principle ; in short, every arrangement will have I’eference solely 
to the profit of the concern; and the public, in consquence, will not 
obtain the benefits that might reasonably be expected, and, under good 
arrangements, would be afforded. 
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Appendix. The inconvenience which was alluded to in the First Report of the Com- 

No. II. missionei’s, as likely to result from allowing the service of the Post Office 
PowerT^d Re- to be entirely at the mercy of Railwaj^ Companies, has now been experienced, 
strictions on Com- and to such a degree, as to render it absolutely necessary to apply to the 
panies. Legislature for a remedy. 

This leads to the embarrassing and somewhat arbitrary proceeding, 
although quite necessary, of an ex post facto law interfering with what has 
been inconsiderately sanctioned as a vested right. 

The Companies have no reason to complain of such a power being 
exerted, when proved to be necessary for the protection of the public ; they 
themselves could not have existed without an interference of a similar kind 
with landed proprietors, as well as with many other valuable interests; and 
they will still by their position be enabled to enforce very large remuneration 
for every accommodation afforded. In fact, the oversight, whatever arrange- 
ment may be adopted for its remedy, will leave them in possession of great 
advantages, for what ought and might have been much more reasonably 
adjusted, in the condition of their Act of Incorporation. 

The obvious remedy now, is to make it compulsory to carry the Mails in 
such manner, or by such kind of vehicle as the Post Office shall approve ;* 
the hours of departure, places of stoppage, as far as may be necessary for the 
taking up and delivery of the bags, and the rate of travelling (not exceed- 
ing what can be shown to be perfectly practicable with safety) to be regu- 
lated by the Post Office, being subject to the usual high penalties for any 
but accidental causes of delay or failure ; and even in cases of delay arising 
from accidents, it might be attended with good effect to enforce a penalty, as 
a stimulus to the exercise of greater vigilance and industry as well in adopt- 
ing as in devising precautions against their recurrence, and in applying the 
readiest remedies when they do occur. 

For this service, the existing Companies have a full right to claim not only 
to be reimbiu-sed for every really extra expense to which they shall be 
subject, but to receive a reasonable profit on the business in addition ; the 
amount, however, not to be precisely according to their own calculation, but, 
in case of difference, to be i-egulated by a fair ai’bitration by competent 
persons. 

When this account shall be duly considered, it is apprehended that the 
cost to the Post Office will not be so heavy as might at first appear probable; 
but an argument has been employed by evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons on this subject, which may be adverted to as strongly 
illustrative of the evils to be anticipated from the unrestricted powers hitherto 
given to Railway Companies. 

In order to justify the demands of one of these Companies, it was stated, 
that the entire expense of the night service of trains for conveyance of the 
Mails, including all the watchmen and gatekeepers along the line, &c., must 
be considered an extra expense, because there was reason to believe that all 
the passengers who accompanied those trains, would still be customers by 
day if the night trains did not run. 

Now, not only is the general despatch of business materially promoted 
by the power of travelling by night, but many persons, for various reasons, 
set a high value upon the saving of time thus effected. This is proved by the 
fact of night travelling being i-esorted to so commonly, notwithstanding 
the manifest privation of ease and comfort that attends it; and yet, 
according to the above reasoning, the public are to be precluded from 
this advantage, because the Railway Establishments are sure of the 
Passengers, at the times best suited to their own interest and convenience. 
If they are to be regulated by such a principle, the expense of night 
trains, necessarily greater than any other, will not be incurred, nor that 
of a greater number by day, than may be absolutely necessary for the 
conveyance of all the Passengers, in the most crowded and economical 
manner ; and these arrangements may and will be made, not only to obtain 
a moderate i-eturn for the capital expended, but where the difference may 
tend to increase enormous profits, by a small addition. 

* An arrangement may, perhaps, be made for the Company to provide the wheels and axles on 
which the Post Office may have their own carriage constructed, being limited to certain dimensions 
and weight if necessary. 
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This is the manifest consequence of an absolute monopoly. The parties Appendix, 

have only to adapt their accommodation for the public, to the precise extent N^U* 
that will keep down any competition by the roads; and this may be easily Powers and Re- 
effected. strictions on Com- 

A limitation of profits to 10 or any other degree of per centage has been p^s. 
proposed, to meet in part this evil; but such a principle would be impolitic 
as well as unjust, tending to check useful enterprise, and to take away the 
inducement to good and economical management and to great improvements, 
which usually spring from hopes of large rewards ; and it would be also quite 
inefficient; for it is easy to perceive, that in such case, whenever the maximum 
of profit can be readily obtained, any excess will be wasted in expensive 
establishments and extravagant outlay, and distributed directly or indirectly 
in the shape of salaries, allowances, and immoderate charges, among the 
managers and their friends and dependents. 

With reference to the carriage of the mails in Ireland, it is presumed, 
that there will be no necessity for any considerable amount of extra expense. 

By adopting the most rapid communication from London, the important 
London mail may be forwarded from Dublin at least by 3, p.m., and may 
reach the most distant points of the Railways, as at present proposed, by an 
accelerated rate, before 10, p.m. This, therefore, may be deemed a day 
transit. The retiu’n will also be effected in the morning; commencing, how- 
ever, at remote points, somewhat earlier than might be found generally suit- 
able to the mere convenience of the Company. The intermediate mails may 
be conveyed also by day. 

Some remuneration may be required partially for extra hours, and for the 
extra speed; but it is to be expected that an additional charge may be put 
upon the passengers, in consequence of that advantage, that will in some 
degree cover the expense. 

With respect to the taking in and delivering of the bags, there can be no 
difficulty in making arrangements by which that service may be executed 
without stopping, or even interrupting the speed in the slightest degree. 

It would be endless to attempt an enumeration of the instances in which 
the arrangements of Joint Stock Companies not only may be, but are likely 
to be prejudicial to public convenience ; and probably it will be admitted, 
that this is not one of the ordinary cases in which parties should be left to 
the uncontrolled management even of their own affairs. 

These establishments will exercise a paramount influence over some of the 
most important concerns of society _; for they will possess the only public 
means, which will be left, of communication and intercourse between the prin- 
cipal parts of the United Kingdom. They will, therefore, become objects of 
very great interest to the community, and most deserving of the serious con- 
sideration of the Legislature. 

In all other countries, the periods for which the exclusive rights and 
powers of Railway Companies have been granted are limited, or the parties 
are made liable to some species of superintendence or control ; in some 
instances, restrictions of both kinds are imposed. 

It is clear, that a country reserving a control over the Railways, and, above 
all, providing for the entire property in them devolving to the State after a 
given time, beyond which the receipts in tolls need not exceed the amount of 
current expenses, will have a very great commercial advantage over one, 
where the only means of transit will be for ever subject to heavy imposts for 
the benefit of the respective proprietcjrs. 

In the United States of America, where the Railway system has been 
carried to a far greater extent than in any other country, the powers given to 
associated Companies, (by whom they are almost entirely executed) appear 
to be very large, and the restrictions upon them very small. 

These works, however, are chiefly undertaken by the landed proprietors, 
farmers, and persons connected with trade or manufactures along the line. 

The general projects are brought, in the first instance, before popular 
meetings in the districts through which the proposed line is to pass, where 
their policy is discussed, and observations regarding them elicited. Having 
obtained the sanction of public opinion, the parties next obtain, before even 
the surveys are made, an Act of Incorporation, with very little trouble or 
expense. They are by that Act empowered to cai-ry the Railway in any 
direction they please, on making compensation for the land or premises 
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Appeodix. interfered with, for which it is considered there can be no difficulty in fixing 

No. U. a money value, and that in doing so no hardship whatever can be incurred^ 

■Powere^d Re- indeed much of the land is frequently given gratis, and the general impression 
steiciionsoD Com- IS, not to allow more for compensation, when the object is to promote such 
panies. useful undertakings, than a perfectly fair and reasonable amount. 

— The process, in case of the parties not agreeing as to the amount to be paid, 

is, for certain Courts to appoint three proper persons, who investigate and 
decide; subject still to an appeal to the. ordinary Jury Court, the expense 
of such appeal falling upon the party against whom the J ury shall finally give 
a verdict. 

Thus two great sources of trouble and expense, the Act of Incorporation, 
and the Compensation for Land, are readily adjusted. 

The Companies are bound to provide proper fences, gates, &c., to take 
measures not to encroach unnecessarily upon the public intercourse or conve- 
nience in crossing roads, navigations, &c., and to complete the line within 
a given time; but they are um-estricted in their I’ates of charge, and not bound 
to yield any peculiar accommodation to the public or the State. 

There are, however, two or three circumstances that may partially coun- 
teract these uncontrolled powers, and possibly lead to an amendment of the 
system ; one is, that the property in the Railway is rarely given in perpetuity, 

• the limit being sometimes 100 years, sometimes only 50 ; after which it devolves 
to the State, which also preserves a right, in almost all cases, to purchase the 
property before those periods are expired. 

Another safeguard to the public consists in the common practice of the 
State talcing a very large proportion of the shares in the undertaking, perhaps 
one-fourth, and obtaining an influence in the management proportioned to 
its holding. 

Still, it may be expected, that such extensive uncontrolled power in the 
Companies, will be found to be attended with very inconvenient effects, and 
another evil may be apprehended from the independent and distinct jurisdic- 
tion of the different States of the Union, that jealousies and want of concert 
may arise in the operations of a Railway which passes through more than 
one of them. 

It is said that difficulties were very early experienced in the States, on the 
subject of the conveyance of the Mails, by Railways; and that the Post 
Office, as one remedy, were driven to the expedient of sending the Guard as 
a passenger with the bags as luggage ; but it is plain that such a mode 
of conducting so important a service could not be tolerated for any length of 
time ; and it would be interesting to know whether these Companies have 
the power of making the Post Office conform to whatever conditions they 
may please to impose upon them, or what remedy has been resorted to in 
that matter. 

The French have used great foresight and precaution in the principles 
they have adopted for the protection of the public interests. 

The first great projects are drawn up under a principal department of the 
Government, at the public expense, in order to avoid the confusion and 
imperfect measures that may be originated by partial views, or by the 
spirit of individual speculation. 

Opinions are formally courted from the portion of the public who may 
be supposed to feel a peculiar interest in the undertaking ; and that 
the result has been the selection of measures best suited to the country 
generally, may be inferred from the inconsiderable degree of opposition 
that has been made to the plans as they were finally brought forward.* 
They are then divided into portions, each comprehending the entire of 
a line between one great point and another, including some of 100 or 
200 miles in extent. 

An Act is then proposed in the Legislative Chambers,_ for any one 
of these undertakings, in which the nature of the work is defined, as 
well as all the terms and conditions to which any party undertaking 
them will be liable, and the powers and advantages that will be given 
to them. The measure is discussed, and if approved, it is then open 

* This is a feature well worthy of attention ; that notwithstanding all the opposition raised against 
the Geverninent proceedings generally, in this measure of Railways, the propriety of the lines laid 
down on extended views, embracing the whole country, was never disputed ; or, at least, was on y 
the subject of some proposed modifications in the detail, the relative advantages of which were caim J 
discussed; and finally adjusted without much difficulty. 
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to the bidding's of capitalists, and consigned to such duly qualified parties Appenflk. 
as offer the most favorable terms. No II. 

■ The inducements held out to the capitalists, or parties wishing to Poworelnd Re- 
embavk in the undertaking are : — • ' slrictions on Com- 

1. The surveys and particulars of the pi'oject and valuations ready panics, 
prepared, and sufficiently in detail to enable them to be thoroughly 
considered and acted upon ; 

2. The Act of Incorporation given to them ; 

3. All the powers and advantages usually given for the encouragement 
of great public works, to facilitate the procuring of materials and con- 
veniences, and for the regulation of labour; 

4. The co-operation of the Government Departments connected with 
public works, and which were engaged in directing the first investigations; 

6. A power to levy tolls ; 

6. And the offer of a contribution, not exceeding a given sum, amounting, 
in some cases, to one quarter of the estimate. 

Amongst the conditions with which the Companies are usually required 
to comply, are the following : — ■ 

1. A limited period of possession, generally for 99 years — sometimes 
only for 60 — after which the establishment is to be given up in a good 
condition, with all its works, premises, buildings, &c., to the State ; the ' 
engines, carriages, and other moveables to be taken at a valuation ; 

2. The State reserves a right to purchase the Railway, at a fair value, 
after a given number of years’ possession ; 

3. The Tolls are defined and fixed at moderate rates; 

4. The nature of the works is defined; and the system for drainage of 
country, fences, the manner of crossing roads and navigations, the limits of 
curves and gradients, number of lines of rails, strength of rail, &c., &c., and 
the woi'ks are to be subject to examination and approval; 

6. A Tax to be paid to the Government of one-tenth, on the amount 
received for Passenger traffic, exclusive of the amount charged for Tolls, or 
profit on capital ; 

6. The Mails and Despatches, with their Guards, to be carried free of 
charge ; 

7. The Military, when on duty, to be carried at half-price; 

8. Every facility to be given, in cases of necessity, to the removal of large 
bodies of Troops or Military Stores; 

9. The Police, the pi'eservation of the Railway, and safety of its working, 
and the regulations in general, to be subject to the control of a Public 
Department; 

10. And sometimes the profits limited to 10 per cent. 

On these terms, many offers have been made to undei*take Railways of 
considerable extent, and. in lines promising peculiar advantages, even without 
demanding any of the Government , contribution. 

In contradistinction to this extreme limitation of powers, it may be worth 
while to advert to some of the consequences of the other extreme, as expe- 
rienced in England. 

The plan of a Railway in these countries originates, as already mentioned, 
m nineteen cases out of twenty, with an Engineer, Solicitor, or other 
ingenious projector, who conceives and draws up a proposition calculated 
to be attractive. 

The plan is laid before a certain number of capitalists and associates, who 
form a Company, collect a sum of money for the purpose of proceeding with 
detailed Surveys and the preparation of a Bill. 

When arrived at that point, the Engineer, the Solicitor, and the salaried 
Agents obtain very lucrative employment. 

The Survey is made, prospectuses and advertisements issued, and the 
Share list filled up, chiefly by parties who look to profits by dealing in 
Shares. 

This list is filled with more or less facility, according to the attractions 
held out, and likely to be maintained for the necessary period; frequently 
the influence and reputation in such concerns of the Engineer or Solicitor, 
will .be sufficient for the purpose. 

The Bill is presented to Parliament; and if it be strenuously opposed, 
particularly by a rival company, then commences the rich harvest of Counsel, 

E 2 
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Appendix. Solicitors, Engineers, and persons summoned and retained in London for the 
No^I. purpose of giving evidence: discussions are entered into respecting every 
Powers and Re- abstract professional matter connected with Railways : the principles of 
strictions on Com- curves and gradients, of friction and gravity, are investigated — questions on 
pames. which, in many cases, the counsel, the witness, and the court, are all 
equally ignorant. Then a formal effort may be made, and perhaps with 
success, to reject a measure, after an expenditure of tens of thousands of 
pounds, not on account of some very essential grounds of objection, but fre- 
quently for some such trivial cause as that a notice to the pi'oprietor of a small 
piece of waste land was left at No. 23, instead of No. 24, in a given street. 

Thus a project, though possibly of great value, (for that does not alter the 
case,) may be defeated for two or three sessions of Parliament, having 
the whole to recommence each time ; and the same process would have to 
be gone through before the Committee of each House, but that the Lords do 
not admit of so discursive a system. 

After the Company has once battled its way, at an enormous expense, 
through Parliament, it has still to contend under many disadvantages 
with the landed proprietors and others to whom compensation is to be made; 
after which it has its own way, and is in a condition to make reprisals upon 
the public for all these unnecessary expenses and vexations. 

The restrictions and terms for the protection of the public interests, after 
the project has been set at work, are few and nugatory. Every thing seems 
then to be abandoned to the Company; though after all, the researches of 
others may perhaps show this first project to be imperfect in many points. 

These are among the natural consequences of leaving such undertakings 
(according to the received popular notions,) entirely to the exertion of private 
capital, ingenuity, and enterprise, when it is manifest that the projects thus 
urgently enforced are often taken up for mere temporary objects, and that 
the great body of the same parties, having made their account of them, will 
readily enter upon others whose only prospect of success may depend upon 
the ruin of the first. 

It would be difficult to provide against many of the inconveniencies and 
great evils that have been pointed out in this paper, without adopting rules 
and principles repugnant to received opinions in this country ; but they are 
of such serious consequence, that they must be resolutely grappled with. 

Several remedies in detail have been already referred to. 

As many safeguards as can reasonably be introduced into the Acts of 
Incorporation, should be inserted in eveiy succeeding Act. This, however, 
will but imperfectly meet the exigency, and some measure of a more arbitrary 
character will be requisite, if such can be admitted — something in the nature 
of a Board of Control, to whose sanction the proceedings of all Companies, 
to whom Railway Acts shall be granted, should be submitted. 

Such a Board should be composed of that class of individuals to whom it 
may be thought most safe to entrust the authority ; their acts being made 
subject to every degree of restriction, superior sanction, and publicity, that 
may afford the greatest security against their exceeding a proper discretion. 

This controlling body might be easily restrained from any captious or 
unnecessary interference ; whilst a reasonable watchfulness over the whole 
concerns would not only obtain certain advantages for the public, but be of 
service to the body of Shareholders themselves, even although such super- 
intendence might not be pleasing to the managers. 

Whatever objection may be raised to this proposed remedy, or whatever 
difficulty might be found to its organization, the evil itself should not be lost 
sight of; some mode of correcting it is absolutely necessary. 
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remarks on details regulated by the standing orders 

OF THE TWO HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, AS THEY AFFECT THE 

construction of railways IN IRELAND. 

1. It is required, by order of the Commons, but not of the Lords, that 
Notices be published with regard to Railway Bills, (and only to them) in 
the months of February and March preceding the Session of Parliament, in 
which application for the Bill is to be made. These Notices must conse- 
quently be published a year before the petition for the Bill is presented, which 
is particularly inconvenient for Railway projects, which require a long time 
to prepare. 

The object is, no doubt, to insure adequate notice being given; but it is 
presumed that the same period of four or five months, within which notices of 
all other private Bills are allowed to be given, and the same period for the 
decision in Parliament would be ample for the purpose ; and more especially 
as application to owners and occupiers may be made so late as any time 
before the 31st December. 

The elfect of this order must be to check and repress speculation in a great 
degree, and perhaps it was designed for that purpose; but in Ireland, it is an 
object of paramount impoi'tance to encourage the investment of Capital in all 
undertakings of acknowledged public utility. 

It is most just and proper that all due publicity be given of the intention 
to seek powers to interfere with private propei*ties and rights; and the most 
efficient mode of doing so will be to publish the notice first in the Ga^zette and 
Newspapers specified; not a twelvemonth prior to the Petition, (an interval 
so long as to set vigilance asleep, if not to lead to total forgetfolness of the 
subject) but within a more reasonable period of two or three months ; and 
further, to circulate bills printed legibly, with a heading in conspicuous 
characters, and affixed to the dooi’s or walls of churches, chapels, market- 
houses, and police stations; no omissions, however, in point of form to be 
deemed an obstruction to the measure, unless they amount to a wilful and 
palpable neglect of this order, or appear strongly indicative of design. 

The order, at present, only requires that notices shall be fixed on parish 
church doors, and does not define the character of the document, which may 
be in writing, and most difficult to read. 

2. Application in writing is required to be made to the owners, lessees, 
and occupiers, interested in any land or property, with which it is proposed 
to interfere. 

To comply strictly with this regulation in Ireland, where interests are 
multiplied, and extended to a very great degree, would be most difficult, if 
not impossible. 

It is understood, that in point of fact, Parliament is not in the habit of 
throwing out Bills on account of any defects in such applications, unless 
there shall appear to be gross and wilful negligence in the case; but it would 
appear equitable to relieve Companies from vexatious opposition on such 
grounds, by allowing them to charge any specified parochial or public 
authority with the obligation to perform this service ; the Companies, of 
course, providing the necessary information of the details of the localities 
and circumstances, and defraying the expense. 

Such an arrangement would insure the service of due notice upon distant 
parties concerned, by their giving advice of their respective interests and 
their address to the authorities so named, who might be required to register 
them in books of reference. 

3. The notices are to contain the names of Parishes and Townships. 

In Ireland, the Townland is that which most nearly resembles the English 
Township, but it does not strictly correspond to it. 

But the Townlands are ill-defined, and very difficult to ascertain, except 
in those counties of which the great Ordnance Survey has been printed. 
The division, also, being minute, adds very considerably to the cost of 
advertising. 
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It might, therefore, be reasonable to limit the enumeration of the Town- 
lands to those counties of which the Ordnance Survey had been published ; 
allowing the names of the parishes alone to be sufficient, where that 
authentic guide is wanting, and not requiring the Townlands to be mentioned 
in the advertisements at all, but to be inserted in the printed notices that are 
required to be affixed to the buildings. 

In the Lords’ regulations, a useful schedule for notices is given, easy to 
be filled up ; but to owners and occupiers of large holdings in particular, 
tracings from the plan and section might be added. 

4. The Plans are to be on a scale of not less than 4 inches to a mile. 

For Ireland, it would be advisable to enforce a uniform scale of 6 inches 
to the statute mile, that being the scale of the Ordnance Survey, a work of 
very great accuracy, of which the maps of 15 counties have been already 
published, and the remainder are in rapid progress. 

It is questionable whether combining plan and section in the manner now 
defined be advantageous. 

For the sake of i-eference, a corresponding mileage divided into quarter 
miles in conspicuous figures on plan and section, might be applied. 

The combination of plan and section may occasionally be useful to an 
engineer or professional man, but amongst country gentlemen, farmers, &c., 
it might create a very erroneous idea, as the shading will, more or less 
cover rivers, gardens, and houses, which will consequently be supposed, as 
Mr. Vignoles states, to be immediately affected. 

It would be advantageous to enforce a uniform .vertical scale for the 
section, as well as for the plan, as the eye would get accustomed to the scales, 
and it would be easier to draw comparisons. This vertical scale might be 
increased without inconvenience, to 80, or, perhaps, still better, to 60 feet to 
an inch. 

It might be useful also to adopt, as far as possible, a uniform datum level, 
such as that employed by the Ordnance, where it can be conveniently 
applied. 

The rate of inclination of each gradient, is required to be shown ; this 
might be further defined, in order to establish uniformity, and to obtain as 
much information as possible by a sample, thus : — 

Inclination, feet per mile, or 1 in 330 /or 41 miles. 

The section should have a horizontal scale of miles and quarters, corre- 
sponding with similar figures on the plan, and the extreme depth of each 
cutting or filling should be figured, in addition to those at stated distances. 

5. Some modification would appear desirable in the scales for the enlarged 
plans of buildings, com-t-yards, gardens, &c. 

The scale defined, namely, one-fourth of an inch to every 100 feet, is 
sufficient for detached houses and gardens; for garden grounds generally, it 
might almost appear too large ; but for close blocks of buildings in towns, 
villages. See., it is too small. A uniform system, but of two or three 
different scales, suited to differently defined circumstances, might be an im- 
provement. 

It might be proper to add an enlarged section at the crossing of every 
road, street, or canal. See., with transverse sections, showing the old and new 
approaches, and where any road is stated on the section, as intended to be 
diverted, the plan of the mode in which it is to be carried into effect, should 
be marked (in colour) on the maps, and a longitudinal section of the new 
piece of road given ; this is very important, particularly in populous places. 

In Ireland, where turnpike roads are not so general as in England, the 
expression should be turnpike or mail coach roads. 

6. Great practical inconvenience will arise, respecting the periods for 
depositing plans and sections, &o., with the different authorities. 

To be enabled to lodge so many duplicate plans by the 1st of March, of 
1st of April, the surveys and investigations must be made in the preceding 
autumn, that time may be allowed for complying with all that is required, 
and for engraving the plans and sections, which is necessary, in order to 
insure accuracy in the several copies ; thus, two years must elapse, from the 
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time a Railway subscriber puts down his deposit, before the Act of Parlia- Appendix, 
ment is obtained. Parties wishing, for instance, to adopt at this time, any In- 

line recommended, must make their surveys in the ensuing autumn, 1838, Remari^n the 
lodge their plans, and give their notices in March, 1839 ; present their Standing Orders 
petition in February, 1840; and, supposing the Act to be obtained in that of the two Houses 
same session, they can hardly, under the most favorable circumstances, be at Parliament. 
WOrk with much activity till 1841. _ Periods for depo- 

This would be a great additional discouragement to the advance of capital “ftng the Plans, 
for public works in Ireland. ^ 

It is very desirable, no doubt, that abundant time should be afforded to the 
engineer, for maturely considering the first project. The period so employed 
might be the means of saving the great expenses attending renewed applica- 
tions to Parliament for further Bills, rendered necessary to amend the errors 
found in the first hastily drawn up plans; but this very early period for 
making them up formally, is attended with much inconvenience. 

7. The obligation to deposit 10 per cent, of the capital, in the first instance, Deposit of 10 per 

is greatly objected to, and is said, after all, not to give the contemplated cent, of the 
security. Capital. 

To evade this provision a system has been adopted of bankers advancing 
the money. If the Bill fails, the banker gets his money back, with interest 
from the parties ; the same if the Bill succeeds, and the 10 per cent, neces- 
sarily, does not remain applicable to the purposes of the Company, but, by 
the very terms of the order, may be paid back to the person nominated, who 
will, of course, _ be the party who advances the money, for which he gets 
interest and commission. 

The public obtain no security against a bad scheme by this clause; but 
good ones may^ be crushed by it if the promoters cannot find speculating 
capitalists to assist them ; and few subscribers will advance 10 per cent, to be 
so locked up, besides having to pay from 2 to 6 per cent, for surveys and other 
expenses, two years before an Act can be obtained. 

It is confidently asserted, that most of the deposits to be made under this 
order in the present session, will be made by capitalists under the guarantee 
of the Directors, w’hich is thought to be a good speculation, as they receive 
5 per cent, from the Company for advances, which they can themselves 
procure at 2^ to 3 per cent. Nobody, in fact, is benefitted when the transac- 
tion is so conducted, except the banker and broker. 

8. Not allowing the validity of subscription contract, unless signed iramedi- Period for signing 
ately preceding the session wherein the Act is to be brought in, is said to lead Contracts. 

to trouble, expense, and hardship. 

If a Bill be lost in one session it cannot be renewed in the next, on the 
same contract deed ; and even in a new measure a valid contract cannot be 
signed until long after much expense has been necessarily incurred, by which 
the risk is to be thrown on a few individuals. 

9. The power to make improvements in the lines might be facilitated. Power to make 

There appears to be no good reason for limiting a proposed alteration to Alterations. 

ope mile in length ; the endeavour to avoid infringing on that limit, may give 
rise to inconvenient junctions at the ends, or palpable improvements may be 
abandoned on account of the heavy cost of obtaining new powers. Some 
intermediate jurisdiction might, perhaps, be established under proper guards, 
to avoid the necessity for recurring to Pai-liament except on occasions 
worthy of its interference. 

10. Comjjanies are restricted from borrowing an amount exceeding one-third Power to Borrow. 
01 their capital, and from borrowing at all until 60 per cent, on the capital be 

paid up. 

This provision should be modified for Ireland, so as to correspond to tbe- 
degree of encouragement authorised by the Acts for the promotion of Public 
^ orks there. 

The limitations prescribed to deviations from the section, seem to be DeTiations from 
too strict, and might tend to prevent many very useful improvements in the Section, 
execution, which would be really injurious to nobody, even although the 
deviation should greatly exceed 6 feet, while, on the contrary, a smaller 
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deviation under some circumstances, might be prejudicial. The difficulty 
arises from the necessity of defining a fixed limit. 

The limitation should prescribe that embankments should not be raised, nor 
cuttings sunk beyond a certain degree; the lowering an embankment, or 
reducing a cutting, might be made admissible to any extent. 

It is a question, whether the deviation should not be from the surface of the 
ground, and not from the datum level ; if the same line be kept, the effect 
would be the same ; but, by removing to a different level, what may be cutting 
in one respect, may be embanking in another. 

Giving the owners, lessees, &c., of the land, the option of preventing 
such deviation, is giving them an undue power to extoi't heavy pay- 
ments from the Com])anies when there may not be even a plea of 
injury. It does not follow, as a matter of course, that the ovmer or 
occupier of the actual piece of land traversed by the Railway is the 
party whose interest may be most affected. 

It would be an improvement if there could be some authority or 
arbitration to sanction deviations in section, and to value the amount 
of injury done. 

The limitation in the gradients affects solely the subsequent working 
of the line ; and the latitude given should be in proportion to the 
natui-e of the gradient: where it is not to exceed 10 feet in a mile 
there need be no limitation; from 10 to 21 feet in a mile, perhaps, a 
deviation of 5 feet might be allowed, and only where it exceeds 21 
feet in a mile, the limitation to be fixed at 3. 

The limitation with regard to curves requires modification. It is 
found by experience, that the passage of curves, even at high speed, 
is far less dangerous or inconvenient than was apprehended. 

Curves of less than half a mile radius, are passed at the I'ate of 30 
miles per hour without accidents. There may be additional wear and 
tear of carriages in consequence, but the extent is not known, and, at 
all events, that circumstance would not form so strict a subject for 
legislation. 

There need certainly be no provision for curves exceeding one mile in 
radius, and even a reduction between one mile and half a mile radius 
might be admitted, if a great saving of expense, or other adequate 
advantage could be shown for it. A case has been before us, where, 
to obtain a curve of one mile radius, it has been necessary to carry 
the Railway, in plan, into the sea, which might be avoided by adopting 
a somewhat flatter curve. 

With reference to the Standing Orders, in general, as regards power 
to deviate, it is most desirable that parties should be induced to draw 
up correct plans before they go to Parliament ; but, however complete 
they may be as general plans, which is all that should be required, 
certain alterations and improvements will be suggested at very late 
periods, in working up the details; and a discretion should, therefore, be 
reserved to make such deviations from the original plan as may appear 
obviously beneficial, and, at the same time, consistent with the security 
and preservation of ot- er interests. 

The great want seems to be that of some investigating body, to 
report to the two Houses, and to whom Parliament might depute authority 
to decide on many cases of detail. 

It might be useful to require copies of all Bills and Acts, and of 
such Plans, Sections, and other documents regarding Railways, as may 
be printed for Parliament or lodgment, to be deposited in the Public 
Works, or other otfice in Dublin. 

They might be useful for reference ; and the provision would be attended 
with very little expense or trouble to the parties. 

The same power to enter lands, for making surveys for Railways, 
as is given for roads in Ireland, might be allowed under an order of two 
magistrates, security being given for the payment of any damage. 
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REPORT 

FROM LIEUTENANT HARNESS, ROYAL ENGINEERS, 

EXPLANATORY OF THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THE POPULATION. TRAFFIC, AND 
CONVEYANCE MAPS HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED. 



To Major H. D. Jones, R.E., Secretary to the Railway Commission. 

Sir, — In compliance with the desire of the Commissioners, I have the honor to 
forward a description of the principles on which the Population and Traffic Maps of Ireland 
have been constructed ; premising that they must be considered as statistical maps alone. 

The first is intended to convey, at once, to the mind, an idea of the manner in which 
the population is distributed over the country ; and for this purpose, the depth of shade 
applied to eacli part has been regulated by the density of that population. The Parlia^ 
mentary Census of 1831, gave the number of the inhabitants; the Ordnance Maps, so far 
as they are published, gave the acreage of each barony ; and for those not surveyed the 
Commissioners supplied the supposed areas. From these data, the number of inhabitants, 
per square mile, in each bai'ony was determined, after deducting the population of the towns 
intended to be shown upon the Map, and the relative depth of shade for each barony was 
expressed by the numbers thus obtained. The towns are represented by dark spots, of 
which the areas are regulated by the number of their inhabitants. 

It was at first proposed to abide throughout by the principle just described ; but the 
Commissioner having expressed a wish that something more detailed than shading, by 
baronies, according to their average population, should be attempted, they marked 
upon a map, such barren tracts of bog and mountain as they knew to contain but few 
inhabitants ; assigning also, from their general acquaintance with the country, what they 
supposed might be assumed as the population, per square mile, in such parts. Tlie 
population of each barony, containing a portion of these boggy and mountainous tracts, 
was therefore considered, after allowing a few inhabitants to the ban'en parts, to inhabit 
the remaining portion, and the population, per squai'e mile, deduced for that part, from the 
data thus furnished. 

In order that definite Information, respecting the population of the country, may also be 
afforded by this map, the number of inhabitants, per square mile, in different parts, has 
been engraved upon it in figures, and also the population, in 1831, of the different towns. 

The Traffic Maps are intended to exhibit, respectively, the relative number of travellers, 
and the relative weight of merchandise conveyed in different directions throughout 
Ireland. 

They have been constructed, almost exclusively, from data supplied by the Constabulary. 
To obtain the requisite information for the passenger map, blank returns were sent to 
each Constabulary district, which, on being filled in, furnished a description of the public 
conveyances, passing each Police station, with the average number of their passengers; 
and from these returns, a list of public conveyances throughout Ireland was arranged. 
Besides the check arising from each conveyance being returned by at least two police 
stations, it has been further checked by returns obtained from Messrs. Purcell, Bourne, 
and Bianconi, the three largest coach and car proprietors in Ireland. The number of 
travellers between several places on the lines of road from Dublin, to Cork, and Limerick, 
has been also ascertained by Enumerators, whose observations have, in a great degree, 
corroborated the results obtained as above, and, at the same time corrected a few errors, 
caused by the same conveyance having been differently described at different stations. A 
few such errors may still remain, but it is believed that the numbers given on the map are 
a tolerably correct average of the number of passengers conveyed weekly, by public 
conveyances, between the places to which they refer ; and as the number of such passengers 
may be considered a very fair proportional measure of the whole number of travellers, in 
any direction, the streams of shade, of which the breadths have been proportioned to 
those numbers may be considered as conveying a faithful picture of the relative amount, 
in different directions, of this description of traffic. The number of passengers conveyed 
by the boats on the Grand and Royal Canals, are correctly given, from very valuable returns 
furnished by the two Companies. 

For the population, and for the existing passenger traffic, it has been possible to obtain 
definite information. With respect, however, to the merchandise conveyed between 
different parts of the country, it has been found absolutely impossble to obtain any precise 
knowledge. Li England the turnpike receipts alone, reduced, by a little calculation, to a 
common standard of toll, would afford a fair relative measure of the inland traffic ; but 
m Ireland there are so few, that it may be almost said there are no turnpikes. And after 
App. No. III. F 
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Appendix. inquiries in every direction, no return of trade was supplied that could be depended 

No. III. upon for accuracy. For the trade of the inland towns such returns, perhaps, were 

. , hardly to be expected ; of those that have been received from different sources, for 

*Maps i^av^been same places, some return double and treble the amount of the same articles, returned 
constructed. hy others ; but, for the ports, correct returas of the actual tonnage of exports and imports 
might at least be expected, yet such it has been found impossible to obtain ; for, since 
1825, the intercourse between Gi'eat Bintain and Ireland has been considered a coasting 
ti'ade, and no records relating to it ai’e kept. 

Merchandise The map representing the traffic in merchandise cannot therefore be supposed to convey 
Traffic Map. definite idea of quantity; it gives, however, some idea of the general direction of the 

trade, and of the extent of country supplying or supplied by each port ; • and it has been 
attempted to make the breadth of the streams correspond with the relative amount of 
traffic, so far as a judgment could be fonned. 

The returns employed for determining the inland traffic were obtained from the Con- 
stabulary; these returns gave, as nearly as the several Constables could ascei'tain, or 
according to their judgment, the quantity of com and meal, of butter, eggs, wool, cattle, 
&c.j sent from the various market towns, to tlie different ports, for sale or exportation. 
They also stated what port each town was dependent upon for its supplies of heavy articles, 
such as iron, coal, and timber, together with the mode and cost of communicating with it. 

• • In some instances, too, the number of cai'ts supposed to be employed, in a given 

period, between the port and the town was added. Since, generally speaking, no 
reliance could be placed upon the actual amounts of any of the articles returned, the 
direction of the trade was, at first, alone attended to, and a line for each stream of 
trade so returned was di'awn upon a map ; many towns, uniting to send their produce 
in the same direction, made these thick, and they, in fact, became wide in proportion 
to the number of towns that fed them. The whole map having been thus traced out, 
the streams of produce on the Grand and Royal Canals, which were found to bear 
very neaidy the same proportion to each other, that their traffic does, as exhibited in 
Porter’s Tables, were taken as equivalent to the number of tons shown by those tables, to 
be conveyed bj’ them; this supplied a scale; those streams for which any thing like 
definite information respecting weight had been obtained, had their breadths corrected 
by that scale, and the others were left unaltered. 

Returns from the Mining Company of Ireland, and other sources, have furnished the 
information relative to the weight and value of the produce annually obtained from the 
mines and quairies, as given on the map. 

Returns, so far as the records of the Custom Houses could supply them, have been 
obtained of the Exports and Imports of each port, for the year 1835, together with an 
account of the tonnage of the shipping cleai-ed and entered in 1825, 1835, and 1836; 
from these data numbers were assumed as affording a measure of the trade of each 
port, and these numbers were submitted to the several collectors, for their opinions ; thus 
have been obtained the quantities assigned to them on the map. 

These amounts finally determined upon, as fair measures of the trade of each port, 
must be considered then as supplying scales of comparison for the streams of traffic, 
and it would have been useless to attempt any thing more definite than this from tlie data 
that could be obtained. 

Estimates. however, the exports and imports are not true measures of the whole trade of the 

ports ; and as it is desirable to know what the actual tonnage moved into, and out of each, 
may at present amount to, I shall now, in accordance with the wish of the Commissioners, 
submit the result of an estimate of the same, founded on a consideration of the population 
of each port, its Excise and Custom House Returns ; and another of the traffic likely 
to fall upon' the proposed line of Railway between Dublin and Cork, with its branch to 
Kilkenny. 

Such estimates must necessarily be vague in their i-esults, but they are not likely to be 
incorrect to the same extent when applied to Ireland, as they would be for other 
countries. Her inland traffic is almost exclusively confined to the conveyance of articles 
to and from the ports. She has no great manufacturing inland towns receiving a 
variety of materials from different pai-ts, and returning their commodities in compli- 
cated streams for exportation, or consumption; with the exception of the trade occa- 
sioned b^ four collieries, as yet of small importance, the linen, and some cotton manu- 
facture, in the northern counties, there does not appear to be any transit worth}' of 
notice, of other than agi-icultnral produce. The inland towns are only important in 
proportion as they offer good inai-kets for such produce; and it is, in almost every 
ease, to the facilities afforded by a navigation, that those of note owe their superiority. 
It may safely be said, then, that the only towns of real importance, in a ti-ading 
point of view, are the ports ; that the traffic of the country is confined, almost entirely, 
to forwarding agricultural produce to them, and receiving small supplies of imported 
articles in return. 

to°and^om estimating the tonnage, entering and departing from the ports, it is attempted to 

the Ports. tonnage of the several streams of traffic, concentrated at each, may 

amount to ; and the result, though most probably not true, as regards the actual trade of 
any town, must, nevertheless, give numbers expressing pretty fairly their relative commer- 
cial importance, or so far at least as a carrying trade is concerned. 

The following general principles have been observed in forming this estimate : — 

I. To the tonnage exported has been added the grain supposed to be consumed by 
•'breweries and distilleries ; the food of the inhabitants, so far as it consists of Irish produce ; 
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an alldwance for the keep of horses, considered in a certain, proporrion to the population.; Appeadis,,V 

and an allowance for building materials, turf, and other articles: from the sum thus. 

obtained has been deducted the amount of any articles of the above description included in . 

the list of imports. _ ,, , j j- -n x- i ' i * Traffio tp..akd: 

II. In estimating the gram consumed by brewers and distillers, irom the general return 
ofmalt and spirits on which duty was paid in 1836, at the different towns in Ireland, it has. 
been assumed that three-fourths of the malt, was consumed- in brewing, and that .the spirits, 
where they exceeded the quantity that could be produced by the remainder- of the malt, 
were distilled from corn not previously malted; a ton of grain has been allowed for 120 
gallons of spirits ; and a barrel of beer has been considered to be produced from every- 
three bushels of malt used by brewers.* 

III. From the data furnished by the population returns, it has been assumed,, in- deter-^ 
mining the consumption of food, that 1000 inhabitants comprise- 305 males, and 318 females,: 
between- the ages of 12 and 60 ; 39 aged, of both.sexes ; 184 children, between five and 
12 years of age ; and 154 under five. Supposing, then, the women, the children between 
five and, 12, and the aged, to consume only three-fifths the quantity required by a. healthy 

; and the children under five years of age, only one-fifth of tlie same, it is found that- . 

1000 persons, of general population, may be considered equivalent to 661 men ; and, sup- 
posing one in 50 to be sick, and to consume only one-hdf them usual diet, this, is: reduced 
to 655 men. , • • 

It was also necessary to divide them into classes as consumers ; and, perhaps^ when it is 
remembered that the weight consumed is the point required, and not the quantities of 
pai'ticular articles, it will be deemed that a su^ient approximation has- been made in. 
assuming that one-tenth are unrestricted in their consumption, six-tenths obliged to limit- 
their use of meat and other articles, and that three-tenths sulisist entirely on vegetable 



The quantity consumed daily, by a healthy man, in each class of articles of food of Irish 
production, has then been considered to agree with the following Table, the offal and- waste 
of each article being included in the weights given 



, , '■ 1st 

ArUcles. 


2nd 

c.„„. 


3rd 

Class. 


Remarks. 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 




Animal Food, exclusive of Fish 1 


01 - 




Being 96 lbs., annually, per inhabitant.^ 


Corn, Flour, and Meal - - H 


1| 






Vegetables and Fruit - - 1 


2 


lit 




Butter, Eggs, Cheese, Milk, &c. . 01- 








Daily Consumption - - [ 


4 







The above makes 6.075 lbs. the average daily consumption of a healthy man, and 
according to the supposition that 1000 persons are equal to 655 males, an 
average of 3.979 lbs. for each inhabitant, which may be called - - 2-3rds ton annually 

In England and Wales the number of horses not employed in husbandry, is 
equal to about one-fiftieth of the population, the same proportion has here 
also been assumed, and their daily consumption allowed for, at something 
more than 25 lb. per horse, making an addition, per inhabitant, of - - l-12th 

60,000 tons of stone, sand, bricks, and flags are conveyed annually, on an average, 
into Dublin by the Grand Canal; supposing the trade of the Royal Canal to 
comprise one-half that quantity, of the same materials, which is in proportion 
to their gross traffic, 90,000' tons of this description of materials may be 
assumed as the yearly demand of a town of 214,000 inhabitants, being for each 5-12ths 
From the same data, for places where coal is largely imported, as in Dublin, the 
turf may be assumed at - . . . - l-3rd 

Total - * 1^ ton annually. 

The amount of Irish produce, exclusive of aiticles returned by the Excise, brought into 
each town for its own use, has therefore been taken at 1^ tons annually, per inhabitant, 
witlv a further allowance for turf where the importation of coal is small. There is no 
source from which the consumption of turf can be exactly ascertained, but it appears 



* It appears, from the Excise returns of 1835, that seven-ninths of the malt on which duty was 
paid, in that year in Ireland, were consumed by brewers and victuallers ; and from those of 1836, ^ 
appears that only 91,308 gallons of spirits were distilled from malt alone_, being about one eighty-fifth 
of the whole quantity returned by the Excise for that year: the remainder was made from mixed 
corn and malt, and the Excise officers suppose 19 gallons to have been obtained from each quarter of 
grain, or about 120 gallons per ton, supposing barley and oats to be principally used.— 
Almanack, 1837. Vide, also, M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce— Articles, Ale and Beer, 
and Malt. 

t Eleven pounds of vegetable food must- seem enormous for the daily_ consumption of one person ; 
yet, from the information obtained upon this subject, it appears impossible to estimate the potatoes, 



consumed by a liealtliy working man at a lower rate. 

% Tlie consumption of bulcliers’ meat in London is supposed to amount to about 140 lbs. annually, 
pet inhabitant, including offal ; in Glasgow, to 130 lbs., and in Paris and Brussels, to 120 lbs. The 
condition of the Irish people waiTants the belief that this difference is not too great. 

11 p 2 
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probable, that for any town where it is exclusively used, about 4^ tons must be required 
annually for each individual of its population.* 

IV. Fj'om the information afforded by the Excise and Custom House Returns, it has - 
been ascertained what quantities of spirits, beer, and various other articles, are probably 
brought to each town by land carriage ; and also what portion of each is retained for local 
consumption. 

It has been found more difficult to estimate the trade from each town, and the results 
must be considered less satisfactory. Tlie quantity of any particular article retained for 
consumption in Ireland, cannot be ascertained from the Custom House Returns of Exports 
and Imports in 1835 ; for, not only the amounts there given are not to be relied upon, but 
a very large portion also, both of exports and imports, is undescribed, being stated gener- 
ally, as “ Other Articles.” It has been attempted, therefore,' to infer, from the proportion 
which the average weight imported at each place, exclusive of coal, bears to the average 
importation of the kingdom, and, also, from the quantities received of particular articles, 
where the returns relating to them could be trusted, what proportion the population of the 
district dependent upon each port, bears to the port itself ; and a corresponding proportion 
of the imports, exclusive of coal, has been considered to be carried from the town. The 
coal has been deducted in this consideration, although it forms nearly two-thirds, by 
weight, of the total imports of Ireland, because it is not an article of general con- 
sumption. 

To the proportion of imports, assumed as above, has been added the surplus produce of 
the breweries and distilleries ; the surplus coal, after allowing from three-fourths to four- 
fifths of a ton annually for each person ; the quantity remaining, of articles supposed to have 
been received by land carriage, after allowing for the consumption of the town ; and one- 
fifth of a ton, per inhabitant, for manure. The last proportion being founded on the data 
afforded by the return of traffic on the Grand Canal, before alluded to, as being given in 
Porter’s Tables. 

The estimate founded on the foregoing principles gives the following results : 



ESTIMATE of the Inland Tbaefic of the undermentioned Towns in Ireland. 



TOWNS. 




Cu 


riedto 


the To 


vn. 




Carried fro 


m the To 


vn. 


Total 
to and 
from the 
Town. 


Supposed present Population. 


S 


For Cons 
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Total. 


S 






Total. 


Agricultural 

Produce. 


!J|| 


^ 2- 
1 H 


1 


Surplus produce o 
Breweries & Distille 


tk = 

M -S 


a ^ 




Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 




Dublin - 


72,000 


160,500 


23,000 


2,000 


160,500 


418,000 


118,000 


12,400 


231,600 


362,000 


780,000 


265,000 




62,000 






350 


47,250 


157.300 


93,000 


7.000 


107,000 


207,000 


364,300 


63,000 


Cork 


80,000 


82,500 


15,000 


1,200 


82,500 


261,200 


72,000 


12,600 


55,000 


139,600 


400,800 


110,000 




60,000 


52,500 


6,500 


1,000 


113,000 


232.000 


15,000 


3,400 


14.000 


32,400 


264,400® 


70,000 




110,000 


21,760 


1,700 


600 


21,750 


15.5,800 


28,300 


3,000 


48,700 


80,000 


235,800 


29,000 


Galwav - 


20,000 


27,000 


3,700 


500 


148,000 


199,200 


4,200 


2,500 


7,200 


13,900 


213,100'’ 


36,000 


Londonderry - 


37,000 


7,950 


5,350 


160 


7,950 


68,400 


54,400 


4,800 


8,300 


67.500 


1-25,900 


10,600 




37,500 


12.900 


4,300 


100 


12,900 


67,700 


8,200 


4,200 


27,500 


39.900 


107,600 


17,200 


SUgo - 


25.000 


13.500 


1,950 


1,000 


61,000 


92.450 


5,200 


1,400 


3,600 


10,200 


102,650V 


18,000 


Newry - 


30,000 


10,950 


1,700 


100 


10,950 


53,700 


31,300 


1,100 


18,600 


51.000 


104.700 


14,600 


Dundalk 


34,500 


7,875 


6,000 


100 


7,875 


55,350 


3,000 


5,800 


19.600 


28,400 


83,750 


10,500 


Wexford 


30,000 


9,000 


5.000 


300 


9,000 


63,300 


10,200 


1,300 


22,400 


33.900 


87,200 


12,000 




23,000 


7,500 




900 


7,500 


38,900 


200 




32,500 


32,700 


71,600’* 


10,000 


Tralee - 


8,000 


7,950 


600 


600 


37,950 


55,100 


600 


400 


2.200 


3,100 


58.2000 


10,600 


Ballina - 


8,000 


4,500 


200 


600 


26,000 


39,300 


600 


400 


1,200 


2,100 


4I,40'0f 


6,000 


Ross 


8,000 


3,975 


1,300 


100 


3,975 


17,350 


4,000 


1,600 


21,700 


27,300 


44,650 


5,300 


Ardglass and ) 


10,000 


1,800 




100 


1,800 


13,700 


20 


- 


2,800 


2,820 


16,520 


2,400 


Wicklow 


16,000 


2,025 


250 


600 


2,025 


20,900 


700 


_ 


5,800 


6.500 


27,4006 


2,700 


Bantry - 


1,100 


.3,450 




600 


21,450 


26,600 


350 


_ 


900 


1,260 


27,850'’ 


4,600 


Kiirush - 


6,000 


3,225 




500 


21,225 


30,950 


100 




860 


950 


31,900' 


4,300 


Westport 


14,000 


3,375 


1,000 


60 


7,000 


25,425 


1,860 


840 


900 


3,600 




4,500 


Bailvsbannon - 


1,800 


2,850 


1,100 


300 


11,350 


17,400 


600 


800 


760 


2.160 


19,560' 


3,800 


Kinsale - 


900 




100 


600 


5,625 


12,750 


200 




9,400 


9,600 


22,350 


7,500 




7,500 


4,650 


300 


60 




20,350 


4,000 


200 


1,300 


5,500 


25,850’" 


6,200 


Donaghadee - 


9,000 


2,325 




300 


2,325 


13,950 


100 


_ 


3.500 


3,000 


17.650 


3,100 




7,500 


5.400 


400 


350 


5,400 


19,050 


2,000 


800 


6,000 


8,800 


27,850 


7,200 




3,000 


2.025 




650 


2,025 


7,700 


250 




7,700 


7,950 


16,660 


2,700 


Ballycastlo 


600 


1,350 




150 


7,950 


9,960 


340 


■ 


360 


700 


lO.OoO" 


1,800 



® Including GO, 500 tons of Turf. luclnding 121,000 Tons of Turf. ® Including 37,500 Tons of Turf. 

^ There is a Brewery in tliis town, but the cjuantity of Malt returned as having paid duty in 1830, is very small, and 
the Excise and Customs Returns agree in showing a considerable importation of Ale and Beer. 

® Including 30,000 Tons of Turf. f Including 21,500 Tons of Turf. 

S Corn is malted here, but it does not appear that there is either a Brewery or DistOlery ; the Malt is probably sent 

Including 18,000 Tons of Turf. ‘ Including 18,000 Tons of Turf. ^ Including 3,625 Tons of Turf. 

* Including 8,6O0 Tons of Turf. The Fisheries in Killibegs Bay cause considerable traffic in this neighbourhood 
during the Herring season. “ Including 3,200 Tons of Turf. • " Including 6,600 Tons of Turf. 



* The various experiments that have been made on the heating power of different fuels, prove good 
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The great differences observable in the proportion between the trade from, and that to 
a town, as for instance, in comparing Belfast with Limerick, or Tralee with Ross, is 
sometimes owing to one town using turf for fuel, which causes a large traffic to the town, 
while the other imports coal largely, causing a traffic from the town, and sometimes to a 
great disproportion in the tonnage of its exports and imports. 

No allowance has been made for commodities conveyed through a town, or for articles 
twice moved, as with flax brought to Belfast to be spun, and then returned to the country 
weaver. But the items considered in forming the estimate, being the great branches of 
traffic, it is not supposed that the above would cause any important difference in the 
numbers by which such traffic is expressed. 

The allowance for building materials is necessarily vague ; it is probably low for Dublin, 
a paved and well built city, yet high for other inferior towns. It would vary with the rate 
of increase in the population of the town, and if a more exact estimate on this point were 
at any time required, it is probable that by considering the rate of that increase, the nature 
of the houses, and the condition of the streets, in each case, a tolej-ably correct result might 
be obtained. 

With respect to the traffic likely to be carried on upon the proposed line of Railway 
between Dublin and Cork, it has been attempted, in the absence of real information 
respecting the trade of the country in its vicinity, to arrive at some conclusion, by tracing 
out the district likely to employ it, and then estimating the production and consumption of 
different portions of that district, from general averages, in the following manner ; the 
desire throughout having been to obtain a result below, rather than above the truth. 

If from a port, a line of Railway, or a Canal, be carried into a country, the whole of 
the surplus produce of which could find a market at that port, and there were no compet- 
ing facilities for communication on the right and left of such line, or natural barriers impeding 
merchandise being brought to it; it may fairly be assumed, that it would receive the traffic 
of tlie country, to the right and left, from distances increasing as the distance from tlie port 
increased, but depending on the relative expense of the ordinary land carriage, and that 
by such Railway, or canal ; the limit being the distance at which the land caniage to the 
line, together with the conveyance upon it, became equal to the expense of land carriage 
to the port. 

Now in the districts referred to, and indeed in Ireland generally, the charge for the land 
carriage of heavy articles is returned as being about Qd. per ton per Irish mile ; but a great 
part of the produce of the country is purchased by jobbers, who are satisfied with a verv 
small profit, beyond the actual cost of conveyance, from the place of purchase to the place 
of sale, by their own horses and carts ; and it does not appear that such cost exceeds %d. 
in any pai't of Ireland ; 4c^. per statute mile, being more nearly the average, while it falls 
in some places, where there are good return loads, to less than Zd. In many parts of 
Ireland, in fact, a horse and cart can be hired for 2s. 6rf. per day ; at that rate, supposing 
15 cwt. to be drawn 15 miles each day, the expense, per ton, per mile, is if only half 
return loads be allowed, the cost is and with no return load 5\d.-, but it is possible in the 
last case, a distance, which requires three days with a loaded cart, would be performed in two 
days when returning without burden ; and that this sum should therefore be reduced to 4|c:?. 
That land carriage in Ireland is as low as the amounts above given, may be inferred also from 
the fact, that some of the trade, between Dublin and the west of Ireland, is carried on by land, 
in preference to the Royal Canal ; the charges upon which appear from the returns made 
by that Company, to be between 2rf. and Z\d. per ton, per mile. Another useful fact 
may be quoted from the Constabulary returns ; the charges from Bagnalstown, and Gores- 
bridge, to Dublin, by the Barrow Navigation, amount to 18s. Zd. per ton, but a drawback 
of 3s. 4c/. per ton is allowed on all goods brought nine miles by land; and it may be 
supposed therefore that the Canal expenses, together with nine miles land carriage, are 
nearly equivalent to the cost of land carriage altogether, from that neighbourhood to 
Dublin ; making the latter between Z'^d. and 3|cf. per ton, per mile. 

A Railway, offering the advantage of more speedy transit than common carts, whicli is 
not the case with a Canal, would be almost certain to receive ail the trade of that district, 
within which it also proved more economical to employ it; and if the chai'ge be supposed 
to be 2c/. per ton per mile, which to allow for the fare of a person accompanying the goods 
and two changes of conveyance, one at the place where it I'eceives the merchandise, the 
other at that of delivery, may be considered a total expense of 2ic/. per ton per mile ; while 
that of land carriage is taken at 3ic/. ; the distance to the right and left, from which com- 
modities would be brought to the supposed line, will be found to be a little more than one- 
third the distance from the port. 

To ascertain the probable amount of agricultural produce forwarded from the district 
thus determined, the detailed accounts of exports from Ireland for several years prior to 



coal to bo equal to about six times its weight of peat ; now, the consumption of coal in Great Britain, 
exclusive of that required for her iron works, is supposed to average about four-fifths of a ton per 
inhabitant ; this would be equivalent to 4Jtli tons of peat. 

Again, Wakefield, in his Statistical and Political Account of Ireland, states, 25 kishes of 24 cubic 
feet eacli, to be required for the consumption of a cabin for the winter, allowing 10 more for the 
remainder of the year, would make 35 kishes per family, which may be supposed to average five 
persons, this allows seven kishes annually per inhabitant; now the weight of a cubic foot of peat is 
stated, by Tredgold, to vary between 44 lbs. and 70lbs., it is therefore probable that 12 ewts, is the 
average weight of a kish, and that seven kislies are equal to about 4^ tons. 



Appendix. 

No. III. 

Estimate of Inland . 
Traffic to and from. , 
the Ports. 



Estimate of Traffic 
on the proposed 
Railway from Dublin 
to Cork. 
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Appendix. 1826 have been refen-ed- to,.' and for that period her annual exportation rniay be thus 
No. III. stated : — 



Estimate of Traffic 
on the proposed Rail- 
way from Dublin to 
Cork. 



Oxen, . 
Sheep, . 
Swine, . 
Butter, . 
Bacon, . 
Beef, . 
Pork, . 



63.000 Head. 

70.000 „ 

70.000 „ 

24.000 Tons. 

18.000 „ 

. 75,000 Barrels. 

. 107,000 „ 



oSr ■’ 

Wheat, . 
Other Grtun, 
Flour, . 
Oatnaeal, . 



15.000 Ouarters, 

1,500,000 „ 

283,000 „ 

24.000 „ 
19,000' Tons. 

10.000 „ . 



These are equivalent to about 437,000 Tons, and supposing the- increase sinee-.1825 to 
be in proportion to the shipping cleared, the present exportation of the above articles may 
be considered to amount to 680,000 tons; and after allowing 20,000 tons for eggs, wool,, 
flax, and potatoes, from the returns furnished by the Customs to the Commissioners, the 
total export of agricultural pi-oduce may be assumed, with tolerable confidence at 700,000, 
tons annually. 

To this must be added the consumption of the population of the ports; that population 
may be considered 700,000, and their consumption with that of their horses, taken at three-, 
fourths of a ton annually per person, make 525,000 tons. 

Itappears, then, that about 1,225,000 tons of agricultural produce are annually forwarded to, 
the diflerent ports, and the area of Ireland- being about 20| millions of acres, tlie average 
annual surplus per acre is about one-.seventeenth of a ton;, but if million acres be- 
deducted for the larger tracts of mountain, bog, and water tliis surplus may be considered to 
be obtained from seventeen million acres, making an average of about one-fourteenth of a 
ton per acre. 

The country through which the proposed line from Dublin to- Cork would pass, being 
fully as fertile' as any other part of Ireland, it is not probable that its surplus produce would- 
faUbelow this general average, and one five-thousandth of a ton has been accordingly assumed, 
as the daily traffic occasioned by the transit of agricultiu’al produce, for each acre of tlie,- 
district considered likely to employ the Railway. 

From the ports, the same districts, nearly, would be supplied with the various articles of 
import ; the difference being, that imported commodities are only received in large quan- 
tities by dealers in the towns ; the return trade therefore has been determined by observing 
what towns fall within the prescribed limits, and the amount of population supposed to be 
dependent on such towns. 

The total import of Ii-eland, exclusive of coal, divided among her population, would give- 
one-fifteenth of a ton to each person, but it is most probable that the consumption of 
Dublin, Cork, and the other great ports, exceeds the general average ; it can hai-dly be . 
above the truth, however, to assume, that including shop goods, beer, and spirits of Ii'ish 
manufacture, the return trade would- consist of I cwt. annually of different descriptions of 
merchandise, for each individual of tlie population to be supplied; or a daily traffic of one 
seven-thousandth of a ton per person. 

As with the heavy ti'affic, so also would the passengers for Cork, Dublin, or places 
along the line, resort to the Railway from different distances according to tlie length of 
their proposed journey ; there would be two inducements for such preference, leading to 
different results, with respect to the distance from which the traffic would flow to it, viz., 
diminished expense, and increased speed ; assuming tiie fare of the Railway to be 
per mile, and that by the usual cai's and caravans to be passengers would employ it, 
with the first object, when thek distance from the Railway was not greater than two- 
elevenths’ their journey by the common roads ; and assuming the speed by the ordinaiy 
conveyances to be seven miles per hour, that by the Railroad, including stoppages, which, 
as there probably would be but few trains, would require to be rather frequent, to be 15 
miles per hour; and also that a saving of one-eighth of the time required for the journey 
would be a sufficient inducement to undergo the inconvenience of a change of conveyance, 
and risk of greater delay, by either missing, or having to wait for the train ; it would result 
that passengers would come to it, with the latter object, from places distant more than 
one-tliird of their proposed journey, from the line. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the traffic would flow' obliquely to the Railroad, and that 
passengers, from the same place, by joining it at different stations, might perform their 
respective journeys either in the smallest possible time, or at the least possible expense; 
such, however, could hardly be the practical result of a Railroad ;. regular conveyances 
would be established to it, from the places that found it convenient to employ it, and- tliese 
would- generally run to the nearest station. To enter upon tlie subject more minutely 
would require the condition of tlie roads, and local peculiarities of each place- to be con- 
sidered, and be quite inconsistent with the character of the present estimate ; this remark 
being only made to show that these circumstances were not overlooked. 

'With a wealthy, community, it is most probable that increased speed would be a greater 
inducement than diminished expense-; with a poor one, and, particularly witli an agricultural 
one, expense is more likely to fix a limit to the traffic, and it has therefore-been so con- 
sidered. 

With respect to the numbm’ of passengers likely -to be received at each station, the very 
valuable return obtained from the Grand Canal Company led to the method employed. 

The towns, for which that Canal is the best mode of conveyance, must be in very similar 
circumstances to those on which the Railway would depend ; the fare by the Canal is some- 
thing less than that assumed for the Railroad, but the increased speed of the latter may be 
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considered as compensating the additional charge, and the passenger traffic on the one may 
be taken as a fair measure of that likely to fall upon the other. 

Referring to the above return, it is found that the proportion of the population of the 
different places, going within any stated period to Dublin, diminishes very regularly as the 
distance from Dublin increases. 

Thus, from Edenderry, distance 38 miles, the daily proportion is 1 in 427, 

Philipstown, „ 50 „ „ 1 in 588, 

Tullamore, „ 59 „ „ 1 in 854. 



Appenffiz. 
No. III. 



Estimate of Traffic 
on the proposed ; 
Rmlway from Dublin 
to Cork. 



And these places have been taken as the measure for other places at the same distances ; the 
Grand Canal being for them the most direct, as well as the cheapest line of communication 
to Dublin, which it is not for Rathangan, and other places ; while with Ballinasloe, Athy, 
Mountmellick, and Kilbeggan, situated at the extremities of different branches of the 
navigation, the numbers are likely to be increased by passengers passing through from other 
towns. 

From the Conveyance Returns obtained from the Constabulary, it may be inferred that 
From Lucan, distant 74 miles, the daily proportion is 1 in 56. 

„ Leixlip, „ 9^ „ „ 1 in 58. 

„ Celbridge, „ 14 „ „ 1 in 9L 

„ Clane, „ 19 „ „ 1 in 140. 



From Cork it appears by the Enumerators’ Tables, that four persons daily go to Dublin by 
sea ; allowing an average of nine for the two mails and other land conveyances, we find 
that at the' distance of 160 miles the proportion is about 1 in 8,000. 

From the enumerations made under and by the directions of the Commissioners, it also 
appears that the travellers by post and private carriages, are about one-fourth of those by 
public conveyances, and that the foot passengers on journeys average rather more than one- 
half of the same. 

A Railway would probably receive all the former, but none of the latter. 

From the foregoing the following proportions have been arranged, and employed in 
estimating the number of passengers between Dublin and the several places on or near the 
line. 



At the distance of 10 miles, 1 in 50 daily. 
„ 15 „ 1 in 70 „ 

„ 20 „ 1 in 120 „ 

„ 30 „ 1 in 220 „ 

„ 40 „ 1 in 340 „ 

„ 50 „ 1 in 470 „ 



At the distance of 60 miles, I in 700 daily. 
„ 80 „ 1 in 1,200 „ 

„ 100 „ 1 in 1,800 „ 

„ 120 „ 1 in 3,000 „ 

„ 140 „ 1 in 4,500 „ 

„ 160 „ 1 in 6,000 „ 



The only examples that could fairly be refen-ed to for fixing proportions for the numbers 
of passengers, passing between the country towns situated upon the same great line of com- 
munication, are those given in the Grand Canal Return of passengers between the places 
before mentioned, viz.: — Tullamore, Edenderry, and Philipstown. For them the Canal 
affords a good and direct communication with each other, and not apparently competing 
with any regular land conveyances ; but the intercourse between three places, near together, 
afforded hardly sufficient data to continue the estimate for passenger traffic upon this 
principle, and therefore, after allowing for the intercourse between those towns which have 
Cork for their port, and that city, at one half the number of passengers given by the 
above table for similai- distances from Dublin, an addition of 50 per cent has been made 
to the sum estimated to be received from passengers, as an allowance for the travelling 
between towns upon and near the line, and for small parcels; this per centage being 
fixed by observing what proportion the number of passengers, from Tullamore and Philips- 
town, to places along the Canal, bore to those for Dublin; and considering them to be 
conveyed, on an average, one-third the distance to the latter place. 

On the above principles the accompanying estimate is founded. 

I hope the estimates, and the description of the principles on which the maps have been 
constructed may prove satisfactory to the Commissioners. 



And have the honor to remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

H. D. HARNESS, 

Lieut. f Royal Engineers, 



Memorandum Relative to the Estim-vee of Traffic on the Cork and Dublin 
Railway. 

Tlie Enumerators’ Tables give 176 as the daily average number of passengers, by laud, 
in one direction, between Naas and Dublin ; the Grand Canal return shows 30 to be the 
■daily average, by water, between Sallins, Rathangan, Monasterevati, Portarlington, 
Mountmellick, Vicarstown, Athy, and Dublin : 1 1 go daily from Limerick, and four from 
Cork, by water, to Dublin: total, 221. The estimate now submitted, after including 
18 for Tullow, Baltingiass, and Clane, makes the daily average, from and through Naas 
to Dublin, 306; being an addition of 30 per cent, to the above total: or, if the 
increase on the whole be compared wuth the travelling by land, the Canal traffic being 
considered equal to that which a Railway would receive, of 38 per cent. It is hardly 
possible that the increase, consequent to the construction of a Railway, should be less 
than this. 

H. D. H. 
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APPENDIX A. 

No. 1. 



REPOET 

ON THE SEVEKAL LINES OF KAILWAY 

THROUGH THE 

SOUTH AND SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICTS OF IRELAND, 

AS LAID OUT UNDER THE DIRECTION OP THE COMMISSIONERS; 

BY CHARLES VIGNOLES, CIVIL ENGINEER, F.R.A.S., M.R.I.A., M. Inst- C. E. 



To THE Commissioners for Inquiring into the Best System of Railway 
Communications through Ireland. 



Appendix A. 
No. 1. 



Report on the South 

Gentlemen, — I proceed to lay before you my Report upon the several Lines of Railway and South-western 
through the South and South-western districts of Ireland, laid out by me pursuant to the Lines of Railway, 
official letter from your Secretary of the 6th December, 1836. 

I would, however, beg to observe, that the original instructions, particularly as to levels 
and sections, were, from time to time, very considerably extended by the Commissioners, 
with a view of obtaining results more in detail than appears to have been in the first 
instance contemplated ; and, in accordance with after directions, I have had taken complete 
profiles of all the lines first and subsequently determined upon. 

I have also to remark, that the whole of the out-door work was executed with very great 
r.^idity, during the most inclement season of the year, and without the assistance of 
accurate documents ; the only maps which could be procured, and especially those of the 
more difficult parts, being extremely defective in the delineation of the natural features and 
modern roads of the country, and grossly inaccurate in respect of the relative position of 
the important points. 

I must, therefore, claim indulgence, if, in consequence of these difficulties, some points 
should in places be found imperfect. Before any of the lines recommended to your Com- 
mission are adopted, they should be carefully revised, and I have no doubt many improve- 
ments in the details will be effected, especially when, by the extension of the Ordnance 
Surveys, the engineer shall be enabled to avail himself of the valuable documents for such 
purposes, which that great national work affords. 

ILe lines here reported on, except from Dublin to Sallins, cannot now be traced in 
sufficient detail on the Imperfect plans attached to this Report ; most of these plans were 
compiled in great haste from the old county maps and other documents, upon none of which 
are the recent improvements laid down ; and, therefore, the leading points only of the 
Railways can be identified. However, the original measurements of the several lines, as 
chained and levelled, have been plotted on a large scale, and may be hereafter transferred 
to the Ordnance plans. 

I am much indebted to the valuable hints and obser\'ations afforded me by Mr. Griffith, 
one of your honorable Board, particularly as to the great natural fonnation and geological 
characteristics of the districts. The suggestions of Mr. Griffith came to my aid when 
misled by the inaccurate maps. 

Had I not previously given a great deal of time and attention to the subject of Railway 
lines through these districts, and collected materials as far as they were extant, of which I 
have availed myself where correct or applicable, it would have been impossible to have 
completed the operations in the field (westward of Sallins) witliin the limited time 
allowed. 

The final Surveys between Dublin and Sallins were postponed until long after the other 
portions of the work through these south and south-western districts were finished. Manu- 
script copies of the Ordnance Maps, westward of Dublin to the vicinity of Naas, having 
been furnished me at the latter end of 1837, I was then enabled to have the very extensive 
and detailed levels previously taken verified and repeated, so as to determine with proper- 
accuracy and certainty the most eligible line for the entrance of the Main Trunk Railway 
into Dublin, an object to whicli I had been desired to pay the greatest possible attentionn 
App. A. A 
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The diagi’am sectional index, and the index map herewith sent, exhibit abstracts of the 
following lines laid out, viz. ; — 

1. Main Trunk Line. — From Dublin by Rathangan, Maiyborough, and Thurles, to 

Holycross, 89| miles ; computed from Inchicore Avenue, which is three miles from 
the General Post Office in Dublin. To the preceding distance, should be therefore 
added the entrance into Dublin, to the general terminus at Barrack-bridge, at the 
west end of the southern quays, an extension of If miles from Inchicore ; making 
together 91 J miles. 

2. Sh.^nnon Line. — From Holycross by Donaghill (near Tipperary,) and Cahirconlish 

to Limerick, 45^ miles ; thence along the left bank of the Shannon to Tarbert, 
33f miles; in all, 69f miles. 

3. Cork Line. — From Plolycross by Cahir, Mitchelstown, Mallow, and Blarney to Cork, 

76f miles. 

4. Berehaven Line From Blarney down to the Lee, near Ballincollig ; thence by 

the Valley of the Bride River, to near Macrooni, and by the Lakes of Inchygeelagh 
and Pass of Cummineer, to the head of Bantry Bay, at Glengarriff, and thence to 
Berehaven, 71 miles. 

5. Limerick and W.aterford Line; that is, adopting part of the Shannon Line, 

(No. 2,) eastward from Limerick, as far as Donaghill (near Tipperary), for about 
23 miles ; thence following a sepai-ate route, and passing the River Suir, near 
Golden, and crossing the Cork Line (No. 3,) about midway between Cahir and 
Cashel, and then falling into the course of the Railway originally proposed between 
Limerick and Waterford, at a point between Woodruff Demesne and Clonmel, being 
about 20 miles of line now laid out by me, besides (included in the estimates) 
4 miles further to Clonmel, from which town either of the directions separately 
proposed by the late Mr. Nimmo, or by Mr. George Stephenson, might be followed 
to Waterford. 

6. Kilkenny Line From the Main Trunk Line, (No. 1,) near Maryborough, passing 

by Abbeyleix and Ballyragget, to Kilkenny, 27 miles. 

Id all, neai-ly 360 miles of Railway Lines have been determined and laid out, exclusive 
of the numerous trial lines and transverse sections which it was found necessary to make ; 
which latter will be sent in as Supplementary Documents. 

In laying out these lines, I have acted on the following principles, viz. : — to ascend and 
descend with as much uniformity of gradient, or rate of inclination, as the face of the 
country would admit, with a due regal’d to economy ; to seek the lowest passes in the ridges, 
and to surmount them with as little excavation as possible ; to cross the streams and rivere 
as far up as was consistent with the general direction of the lines, av.d with the smallest 
extent of embankment, and to limit the profile of the Railway to the rate of 1 foot vertical 
rise or fall, to 330 feet horizontal distance, (16 feet per mile,) a rate of inclination which, 
for all practical purposes, may be said to be very good for passenger traffic, and not unsuited 
to merchandize trains, such as will probably pass over these lines. In fact, the above is the 
prevailing rate of inclination which has been acquired on the Railway between London and 
Birmingham at great expense. 

It having- been my endeavour to fix the inclination of 1 in 330, as a maximum, such 
gradient only occurs occasionally. On the Main Trunk Line, from Dublin to Holycross, 
die aggregate extent of this slope constitutes only one-eighth part of the whole distance; 
this fraction of the entire length occurring in three separate places, and, if considered of 
sufficient importance, even these might be reduced to 11 or 12 feet per mile, by additional 
earth-work. 

It will be found then (with the very few qualifications which will be specially observed 
in the proper place,) that, for the Main Trunk Line, a distance of about 90 miles ; for the 
whole of the Shannon Line, a distance of nearly 70 miles ; and for the greater portion of 
the Cork Line, that is, as far as Mallow without break, 56 miles, and for six miles near 
Cork ; for 50 miles of the Berehaven Line ; and for nearly all that portion of the Limerick 
and Waterford Line laid out by me, viz., for 18 out of the 20 miles from Donagliill, near 
Tipperary, to tlie junction with the original line of Railway from Limerick to Waterford, 
some miles to the westward of Clonmel ; and for the entire of the Kilkenny Brandi, 27 
miles; no inclination will exceed 1 in 330, or 16 feet per mile, and the generality will be 
much less; while 15 miles between Cork and Mallow, and 18 miles between Blarney and 
Glengarriff, are the extent of heavy gradients. 

Such are my. original conceptions and mode of laying out the lines entrusted to me ; but 
it will be found that I have likewise prepared and estimated for a .system of reduced or 
inferior gradients, which will insure a considerable saving of expense oi construction in the 
first instance, should such be considered advisable or unavoidable under the existing 
circumstances of the traffic and intercourse of the country. 
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The following are the Lists of the Plans and Sections which accompany this Report. 
PLANS. 

Index Map. 



Plan, No. 1* Enlarged Plan from Dublin to 
Celbridge Commons. 



Entrance into Dublin. 



1. Dublin to Naas. | 

2. Naas to Castletown. > Main Trunk Line. 

3. Castletown to Holj’cross. ) 

! HolycrosstoDonagbill,near Tipperary Shannon Line. 

Holycross to Cuhir Cork and Waterford Lines. 

Donagbill near Tipperary, to Clonmel Limerick and Waterford Line. 

. Donaebill, near Tipperary to Limerick. I oi. t • 

. Limerick to Tatbelt | Sh.nnon Lme. 

, Cabir to Mallow. 1 ^ , 

(Mellow to Cork. j Cork Lme. 

\ Blarney to Inchygeelagh. ^ 

. Incbygeelagh to Berehaven. > Bereliaven Line. 

. Enlarged Plan of Glengarritf Bay. _) 

^ , j 11T . r 1 ) Limerick and Waterford, and 

. C.h,r to Clonmel end Wetcrfetd. | Waterford Linen. 

, Maryborough to Kilkenny. Kilkenny Line. 



_ 5. 

— 6 . 

— 7. 

— C)8. 

— 9. 



All the above Plans, except No. 1* and No. 10, are drawn to a scale of one inch to a 
Mile, and have diagram sections on the same horizontal scale, the vertical scale being 200 
-feet to an inch. 

SECTIONS. 



Diagram Index to the Sections. 



Section A. 
— B. 


Dublin to Maryborough summit ; in 7 sheets. 
Maryborough summit to Holycross ; in 5 sheets. 


^ Main Trunk Line. 


— C. 

— D. 


Holycross to Limerick ; in 5 sheets. 
Limerick to Tarbert; in 4 sheets. 


^ Shannon Line. 


— E. 

— F. 


Holycross to Mallow ; in 7 sheets. 
Mallow to Cork ; in 3 sheets. 


1 Cork Line. 


— G. 

— H. 


Blarney to Incbygeelagh ; in 4 sheets. 
Incbygeelagh to Berehaven ; in 5 sheets. 


^ Berehaven Line. 


— I. 


Tipperary to Clonmel; in 3 sheets. 


Limerick & Waterford Line. 


— K. 


Maryborough to Kilkenny ; in 4 sheets. 


Kilkenny Line. 



Diagram Sections of the preceding lines with reduced Gradients. 



All the above except the Index Sections, are drawm to the present Parliamentary scale 
for such documents, viz. : — four inches to a mile, horizontal scale, and 100 feet to an inch 
vertical scale ; with the rates of inclination and their respective lengths marked ; and all 
are referred to the same datum, viz.-: — to the level of the top of a 12 foot tide, or the 
ordinary high water spring tides in the Bay of Dublin. 

I beg leave in this place respectfully to observe, that in order to insure a proper uniformity 
in the plans and sections of future Railways through Ireland, it would be desirable, so far 
as relates to this country, that the Standing Orders of both Houses of Parliament should 
be modified by compelling parties making application for Railway Bills, (and it would be 
equally advisable in respect of all public works, where documents are to be lodged,) to 
lay down the plans which they are required to deposit, on the scale of the Ordnance Maps 
of Ireland; viz., six inches to the mile, and that no other scale (except for the enlarged 
portions through towns, &c.) should be allowed. (’’) This increase, from 4 inches to 6 
inches in the mile, would also allow the vertical scale for the sections to be increased from 
100 feet to 80 feet, or even to 60 feet to the inch, which latter would not be much more than 
the increase necessary to assimilate the profiles of the gi'ound to the proportions of the 
scales now in use; and would insure much greater distinctness and accuracy, and easier 
detection of errors. At all events, the vertical scale of the sections shotild be made uniform 
as well as that of the plans; and should certainly not be less than 80 feet to the inch. 

In addition to the simple line upon the plans, it would be very easy, on such a scale as 
the above, to indicate the extreme breadth of land on each side to be taken for the Railway, 
including the fences and the slopes of the excavations and embankments, which the engineer 
could very readily deduce from the sections ; and the necessity of so doing would further 

(^) The several lines on the same Plan. 

C) In respect to the detailed sections of the lines laid out by me, in the Sooth and South-western 
districts of Ireland, the above scale has not been adopted, because the Ordnance Surveys had not then 
been made ; and the plans and sections must necessarily be revised when the lines are prepared for 
execution. — I except from this remark Plan No. 1,* from Dublin to Celbridge Commons, MS. copies 
of the pltms having been furnished, by permission of Colonel Colby, to enable the entrance line into 
Dublin to be distinctly shown, and the line having been examined in detml and laid out with care. 

A 2 
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require much greater care in determining the com-se of the Railway, and tlie location of 
the same on the plans and on the ground. 

I conceive this mode would be much more explanatory to the landowner, and far less 
likely to mislead and confuse, than the combination of the section upon the face of the 
plan as recommended to the Committee of the House of Commons on Standing Orders, 
and since ordered for adoption. To the Engineer such a combination is very useful, and 
for my personal reference I have long since occasionally used it on the Ordnance maps of 
England ; but to the Owners and Occupiers it will convey the impression, that their lands 
ai’e to be affected in a totally different place and manner from what really would be 
the case. 

I shall now enter on a brief description of the several Railways, tracing their respective 
routes through the country, and defining the general character of their gradients or 
inclinations. 

I. MAIN TRUNK LINE. 

It appeared exceedingly desirable that the general terminus, or rather point of departure 
of the Main Trunk Line of Railway for the soutli and south-western districts of Ireland, 
should be advanced as far as possible into the city of Dublin ; and I therefore strongly 
recommended to your Commission, and you were pleased to approve, that the general 
terminating station should be fixed at Barrack-bridge, at the west end of the quays 
bounding the south shores of the river Liffey. Barrack-bridge is only 1^ mile from the 
General Post Office in Sackville-street, and is approached from the first contemplated 
station at Island-bridge Road, entirely through open and unimproved land, without 
disturbing a single building ; and an additional mile of Railway into Dublin is thus attained 
at a comparatively minor cost. A further, though prospective advantage, attends the 
terminus at Barrack-bridge, viz., that the Railways at each extremity of the city may be 
hereafter connected, in the manner explained in a Report I have already laid before the 
Commissioners ; and though such an extension through Dublin may form no part of the 
Report or recommendation of your Commission, it may not be altogether unworthy of 
consideration, that such a Railway connexion may, at some future time and favourable 
occasion, be made at a moderate expense, and with great facility. 

In the commencement of these surveys, although the inode of entering Dublin had not 
been decided upon, it was necessary to forward the engraving of the plans and sections ; 
and tlie road near Sallins being found to be 17 miles from the outskirts of Dublin, at 
Island Bridge Road, and the road from Celbridge to Newcastle, about 1 1 miles from the 
same point, the mileage was regulated forward accordingly. 

After your Commission had decided which line into Dublin should be adopted, the 
zero of the mileage, as measured back from Sallins, was found to fail upon or near the 
avenue to Inchicore House, three miles from the General Post Office; and throughout 
this Report and the annexed Plans and Sections, this point will be considered as the 
commencement of the distances, while the space from Inchicore Avenue to Barrack-bridge, 
If mile, will be designated as the Entrance into Dublin, and treated as a separate 
subdvision of the Main Trunk Line. 

Tlie General Station being fixed at Barrack-bridge, the course from thence, as approved 
by the Commissioners, is along the valley of the Liffey, first crossing the King’s-bridge 
Road, and the Military-road below the Royal Hospital, next going over Island-bridge 
Road, close above the Artillery Ban-acks, and thence direct to Inchicore Avenue. The 
estimates for this subdivision are considerable, from the value of property, and the extent 
of earth-work and masonry, the bed of the Railway being prepared for four lines of road. 

The level of the station at Barrack-bridge is rather elevated, being 43 feet above the 
high water datum, and about 30 feet over the street, and the mound averaging nearly this 
latter height all the way to the Island-bridge Road. In execution it may be advisable, 
on several accounts, besides the saving of expense, to lower this elevation. 

From Barrack-bridge to the Artillery Ban'acks, I have estimated to construct the Rail- 
way within retaining walls, filling in with earth, and forming the bridges, &c., for four 
lines, precisely as was done on the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, but laying at first 
only two tracks : this filling may be done either by common cai’ts bringing rubbisli from the 
city and parts -adjacent, or by the excavated material being brought from the cuttings 
westward, by locomotive engines, when the works there are advanced. 

After passing through the whole length of Inchicore demesne, the turnpike road is 
crossed, and the Railway keeps parallel thereto, at little more than 100 yards distance, to 
neai' Palmerston, when it recrosses tlie road and enters the enclosures of Palmerston House, 
and skirting the rising grounds which overhang the right bank of the Liffey, pervades 
several other demesnes, Hermitage being the last, and once more crosses the turnpike 
road to Lucan, at the entrance of the avenue leading to Woodville. After passing the 
ravines near Esker, a remarkably fine line is obtained, almost on the surface of the country 
for many miles, approaching near Leixlip, then over Celbridge Commons, and thence, 
nearly direct to Whitechurch and the vicinity of Sallins, with very favourable gradients. 

The superiority of this, which I distinguish as the river line, over either of the other two 
lines which have been proposed will be obvious on even a casual view of the comparative 
sections. At Island-bridge road the level is nearly 30 feet lower than the Parliamentary 
level of the Great Leinster and Munster (Dublin and Kilkenny) Railway, which 
its terminus such, that it would not be practicable to extend their line into Duhhn> 
except at great cost. Independent of this circumstance, the quantities of eartlv-work 
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would be five times greater on those lines, avoiding the demesnes ; that is, calculating 
the deep cuttings to have the usual slopes; or if the material did not require slopes, or 
only very steep ones, its consequent hardness would demand a proportionably augmented 
price, so that after every allowance for damages to the properties, the money difference 
would be vastly in favour of the river line ; even by adopting gradients on the Kilkenny 
Railway of 16 feet in the mile, and upwards. 

Very suitable ground between the Grand Canal and the river Liffey may be obtained 
for any Railway level from Celbridge Commons, westward towards Sallins. The line I 
have laid out will pass close to Whitechurch, and near the cross-roads between Devonshire 
bridge and Bodenstown, then cross the river Liffey and over the Grand Canal immediately 
north of the Leinster aqueduct. From the Canal the Railway keeps parallel to the Liifey 
for 3 or 4 miles, and proceeds to traverse the Bog of Allen, and across the Miltown 
branch of the Grand Canal, where the first summit is attained, 293 feet above high water 
in Dublin bay ; the line having surmounted an ascent of 222 feet in 25 miles, of which 
5 miles only are at the rate of 16 feet per mile. 

From Miltown the line necessarily descends to the valley of the river Barrow, and it 
has been purposely directed to pass about midway between Monastereven and Portarlington. 
It appears to me questionable whether any probable saving of expense would make it 
desirable to keep to the north of Spire Hill. It would go nearer to Portarlington, but would 
leave Monastereven at an inconvenient distance ; whereas the Railway as proposed passes 
only about 2 miles north of that town. The descent from Miltown to the Little Barrow 
river is 94 feet in 11 miles; the line is then horizontal for a mile, at an elevation of 199 
feet above high water. 

From the valley of the Barrow to pass Spire Hill, a rise of 16 feet per mile occurs for a 
distance of 3^ miles. From Spire Hill the route is nearly south-west, passing Emo bog 
on the north of Lord Portailington’s demesne, and crossing the Trihogue or Blackwater 
river, about H mile north of Maryborough, and 3^ miles south of Monntmellick. From 
the Trihogue river another rise, for 3-| miles, of somewhat less than 1 6 feet per mile, will 
bring the Railway to its second or Maiyborough summit on Ross bog, 52J miles from 
Dublin, and at an elevation of 345 feet above high water. The rise from the Barrow 
valley will be 146 feet in 15J miles. 

From this summit a branch may be very advantageously taken off to Kilkenny, as will 
be more particularly described hereafter ; the total distance from Dublin to Kilkenny by 
this 3‘oiite being 79 miles. 

Besides numerous transverse profiles of the country, two series of levels were taken 
from Naas to Maryborough, of which I consider the one selected as much the best. The 
high gi-ound of the Curragh of Kildare and vicinity would present a summit to be sur- 
mounted at least 30 feet higher than at Miltown, and which must be acquired at great 
expense of excavation. To pass the Curragh advantageously, and to avoid Emo Park, it 
would be necessary to keep below Monastereven, and to cross the Barrow on a level nearly 
20 feet lower than the line I have adopted, and of course increasing the rates of inclination, 
while the embankments over that valley would be much longer. In addition to which, 
the high gi-ound at Maryborough heath, and beyond, would also be more difiicult to 
siu-mount; and, even if the levels were equally favourable, I consider that it is better to 
throw the line to the north, in order to approach several important towns in tlie King’s 
County, and to carry the Main Trunk Line more centrally through the district. 

From the Maryborough summit on Ross Bog, a gentle descent takes place to the river 
Nore ; the fall being only 2 1 feet in 6 miles, making the Railway level at the Nore (about 

2 miles south of Castletown, and 3 miles from Mouiitrath) 324 feet above the datum of 
high water in Dublin bay ; the distance from the capital being 58^ miles. 

From tlie river Nore the line ascends to pass the third summit, on a bog between 2 and 

3 miles south of Borros-in-Ossory, attaining its maximum elevation of 409 leet at 64J miles 
from Dublin. Some heavy earth-work will be requisite on this length, but the inclination 
will scarcely exceed 14 feet per mile. 

The quick fall of the Garryduff river (an important tributary of the Nore,) compels tlie 
Railway to be carried towards the head-waters of this stream, and those of the Erkin, its 
principal branch, maintaining a nearly horizontal line (slightly falling, however,) for many 
miles. In being thus forced north of Ratlidowny, (from which, nevertheless, it is little 
more than 3 miles distant,) the line is brought nearer to Roscrea, a town of much more 
importance, from which it is not further distant than 8 miles, across a country favourable 
for forming a new road, or constructing a branch Railway. 

From the Erkin a deep cutting will be requisite, through Dromai-d bog ; but from thence 
to the Washpin, a hamlet two or three miles south of Templemore, the eai-tli-work is easy. 

At two miles beyond the Washpin, and at 80 miles distant from Dublin, the descent 
from the last summit has been only 22 feet in 15^ miles. From lienee to the Suir the fail 
is somewhat quicker for three miles, and at that river the Railway level is 357 feet above 
the datum. Tlie direction is then parallel to the Suir, and the line will pass three-fourths 
of a mile west of the town of Thurles, and thence to Holycross; immediately beyond 
which town the Main Trunk line terminates, at a distance of 89f miles from Dublin, being 
there 307 feet above the datum level of high water in Dublin Bay. 

At the termination of the Main Trunk, two principal lines diverge ; the first to the south 
towards Cashel, and thence by Cahir to Cork, with another line by Clonmel and Carrick 
to Waterford ; the second to the westward, wliich will be next described as — 
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II. THE SHANNON LINE. 

From the separation at Holycross the Railway will descend rather quickly for more than 
■ 2 miles, to the river Clodagh, a branch of the Suir. The level of the rails is here 274 feet 
above the datum. From the Clodagh, near Miltown Castle, a nearly uniform ascent 
for 9^ miles carries the Railway by the old castle of Ballagh, and the woods of Dundrum, 
to a summit at the Multeen river, 324 feet above high water. From hence the descent to 
Limerick commences, first falling to the level of 309 feet at the village of Donaghill, about 
•five miles north of 'I'ipperary. It is at this point, which is 103 miles from Dublin, and 
about 23 miles south-east of Limerick, that another line is taken, south-eastwai-dly, which 
passes by Golden, towards Clonmel, being a portion of the transverse line of Railway from 
Limerick to Waterford, as will be hereafter described. 

From Donaghill to Lynfield, in the county of Limerick, at a point on the Dead river 
between Cappamore anS Pallas-Green, a uniform inclination of 16 feet per mile can be 
obtained on further examination in detail. Owing to some misapprehension of my instruc- 
tions by the assistant who surveyed this district, the fall has been made rather steep for 
half the distance, and nearly level for the remaining half. 

From Lynfield, for six or seven miles, the line falls with a very easy inclination, and 
over very favourable ground, for the first two or three miles, occupying nearly the site of 
the original line of Railway from Limerick to Waterford, laid out by the late Mr. Nimmo, 
about twelve or thirteen years since. Owing to a similar misconstruction of orders, and to 
defective maps, the profile of the ground, for the last five or six miles into Limei-ick, as 
levelled, is unnecessarily high : a second set of levels would easily find ground suited to the 
gradient, with a very much less extent of earth-work than shown on the detailed section. 

It is manifest the inclinations and facilities mentioned might be obtained, when the 
detailed surveys and sections are to be prepared for Parliamentary purposes. The time 
being short, and more doubtful points requiring first attention, I was anxious to close the 
out-door work, in order to get the Plans, Sections, and Estimates in hand for this Report. 

The Railway reaches Limerick at the Lunatic Asylum, in the Cork road, on a level 
41 feet above high water, and at a distance of 125^ miles from Dublin. 

A natural hollow, immediately south of the main portion of the city of Limerick, affords 
a convenient passage for tiie Railway, which descends gradually to Balliuacurra bridge, 
where it crosses the Tarbert road, and then continues nearly parallel thereto, at a greater 
or less distance, but avoiding its bends for the whole wav down the banks of the Shannon. 

A slight rise occurs between BallinacuiTa bridge and the navigable river Maig, which is 
crossed about midway between the town of Adare and its confluence with tlie Shannon. 
After passing horizontally across the Marshes, another ridge between Pallis-Kemy and 
Askeaton compels a rise of 12 feet per mile, for four miles, and a deep cutting at the 
summit reduces the level of the rails to 60 feet above high water, being the most elevated 
point between Limerick and Tarbert. A gentle fall of 8 feet per mile, conducts the line 
across the river below tlie town of Askeaton, and on to the marshes of Fannamore. 

From Fannamore to Tarbert, the line, after crossing the Marshes, keeps close under 
Poultailan Point, opposite the New Plarbour at Foyne’s Island, and below the cliffs at the 
demesne of Mount- 'I'renchard ; and thence along the coast, and across the small bays and 
inlets of the south bank of the Sliannon, passing in front of Loghill and Glin, to terminate 
at whatever point of Tarbert Bay may be considered advisable. The last 15 miles of the 
line are horizontal ; the total distance from Dublin to Tarbert Bay being 159 miles, and 
from Limerick to Tarbert about 33^ miles ; the whole of which latter length may be said 
to be peculiarly favourable, both in inclinations and facilities for construction, and will, 
besides, present a coast line of considerable attractions. 

Some little interference with the ports of Glin and Loghill will necessarily ensue ; but, 
in both instances, this may be remedied by altering and improving the present landing 
places and shelter. 

At Askeaton, to dispense with a swivel-bridge, it will be better to construct new quays 
below the line of Railway, providing access to them by arches, and otherwise restoring the 
accommodation for the trade of that town. 

The passage of the river Maig will, however, involve a choice of difficulties. Should a 
permanent stone or iron bridge be constructed, the transit of vessels with masts to the town 
of Adare, five miles above, will be stopped ; but, if a navigable channel must be kept open 
for masted craft, the Railway will be Reformed by that most awkward impediment, a swivel- 
bridge. If quite unavoidable, this will be a great blemish on what would he, otherwise, a 
remarkably eligible line of Railway ; besides, the chance of accidents from a swivel-bridge 
being left open, has been proved by experience to be far from inconsiderable. 

Should the importance of the commerce of the town of Adare compel the adoption of a 
swivel-bridge, a proper regard for the safety and accommodation of the public requires 
that it should only be opened to admit the passage of vessels at times when no Railway 
train shall be in sight. 

The Shannon Line appears to possess peculiar engineering advantages, and to afford 
easy access to a port in direct connexion with the Atlantic Ocean. On the advantages 
of Tarbert or Foyne’s Island, as packet stations, it is not within my instructions to offer 
an opinion. 

Thus far the Commissioners will perceive that I have been able, in laying out these lines, 
to follow, almost literally, their original instructions ; and i now revert to the termination 
of the Main Trunk Line, at Holycross, to proceed in my account of the lines to the south- 
west, commencing with 
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III. THE CORK 'LINE. 

The Cork Line will branch from the Main Trunk a little to the south of Holycross, and, 
recrossin*’^ the river Suir, continue parallel to the river as far as Cashel, passing to tlie 
■westward of that town, which is ninety-eight miles from Dublin, by the proposed Railway. 

Some demesnes, on the banks of the Suir, induced me to keep to the eastward of the . 
Cashel road, and the valley of the Thurlesbeg river being wide and flat, an apparently 
unnecessary undulation of the section occurs. 

It is probable, a closer examination might enable the Engineer to obtain a uniform, 
ascent from Holycross to Cashel, should such be considered necessary, but the deep cutting 
between Fore Abbey and the race course cannot be avoided, except by a circuitous course, 
and an inconvenient route, as regards Cashel. The summit, south of this town, is 332 
feet above the datum, and, if the rise were perfectly uniform, would exhibit an ascent of 
2^ feet per mile, for 10 miles. As laid out, except for 3 miles of 1 in 352, the levels are 
very good. 

In descending to recross the Suir above Cahir, the line levelled gives an Inclination of 
1 in 314. When the Railway is actually laid -out, this may be readily reduced to a slope 
of 1 in 330, or 16 feet per mile, which I have established as the maximum inclination ; 
but, knowing such might be hereafter investigated in detail, I have not considered it 
needful to cause further levels to be made at present. 

About midway between Cashel and Cahir, the Cork Line will be intersected by the 
line fi'om Limerick to Clonmel and Waterford, as hereafter described ; and the respective 
levels of the Railways are such, that a veiy short branch, with suitable gradients, would 
put the latter line in direct communication with the lines from Dublin ; making Clonmel 
115 miles, Carriek-on-Suir 126 miles, and Waterford 139 miles, by Railway, from the 
Irish metropolis. 

The level of the rails, at the last crossing of the Suir, above Cahir, is 227 feet above 
high water in Dublin Bay, at an elevation of 75 feet above the valley, the distance over 
which is very short, and the point of crossing otherwise peculiarly favourable. After 
passing the Suir, the Railway continues for two miles parallel to the river, and approaches, 
at the 108th mile from Dublin, within three-fourths of a mile of the central part of the town 
of Cahir, and afterwai’ds crosses the new posting road from Cahir to Mitcheistown, at the 
Police Barracks, and keeps parallel to, and on the south side of this road for 10 miles, 
having a uniform rise of 1 in 452, from the Suir to the summit, at some distance north of 
Ballyporeen, and near the Mitcheistown caves, at which summit the Railway level is 376 
feet above the sea at high water. 

From the above point to Mitcheistown, the line descends at the rate of 1 in 334, or 
something less than 16 feet per mile, for 5 miles along the right bank of the Draebawn, 
one of the head branches of the Funcheon river, passing, half a mile beyond the summit, 
into the very southern extremity of the county of Limerick : it then enters the county 
of Cork, one mile to the north of Mitcheistown, 126'miles from Dublin. The line, as 
levelled and graduated, falls 1 in 245 : it then rises towards Kildorery, at the rate of 1 in 
634, and continues, with a very slight rise, nearly two miles further, then falls 1 in 440, to 
the Owbeg river, which it crosses 136 miles from Dublin, and at an elevation of 198 feet 
above the datum level of high water in Dublin Bay. 

By keeping further towards the roots of the mountains, and wdth some extra expense of 
earth-work, the descent may, most probably, be made continuous from Mitcheistown to 
the Owbeg river, nowhere exceeding 1 in 330, or 16 feet per mile ; but as this required a 
good deal of examination, which time would not permit, I did not attempt the additional 
surveys, being satisfied that such might be effected when the Railway was ultimately 
laid out. 

The Owbeg river is crossed about t'wo miles north of Castletown-Roche, and a little 
above Anne’s-grove, with a short but high viaduct. From the Owbeg to the Blackwater 
river, at Mallow, the fall is gentle and continuous. 

At Shanakilty, 139 miles from Dublin, the Railway is within 4 miles of Doneraile. 

Repeated examinations, and many lines of levels were requisite to fix the most advisable 
route by Mallow. Circumstances, and the experience I had obtained in tiie investigation 
of the Railway previously contemplated betw'een Cork and Limerick, gave me much 
additional assistance and information. On the whole, it appears to me most advisable, 
that the Cork line should be carried from Shanakilty to Anakishey, down the Spa-Glen, 
and through the town of Mallow, passing over the streets at a considerable elevation. The 
extreme height of the Railway above the stream of the Blackwater, will be 60 feet, and 
the embankment and viaduct must, necessarily, be an expensive work. 

The level of the Railway, when over the main street of Mallow, will be 178 feet above 
the datum level of high water in Dublin Bay, and the distance will be 145| miles from the 
metropolis. 

Up to Mallow it will be practicable, and within the limits of reasonable expense, to 
keep the acclivities and declivities of the Railway not exceeding 16 feet to the mile ; but 
between Mallow and Cork, we have to abandon this limit of slope, and are unavoidably 
compelled to adopt inclinations of greater steepness. From the town of Mallow to the 
summit (where the waters of the I'iver Clodagh flowing to the Blackwater, and those of 
the river Martin, falling south to the Lee, have a common source near Ballyhillogue), the 
rise somewhat exceeds 30 feet per mile, the graduation of the line being 1 in 173, for about 
7 miles. This is inevitable, and we must be reconciled to it by referring to the absolute 
necessity which occasionally forces the adoption of such sections. Thus, on the Grand 
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Junction Railway (between Birmingham and the Liverpool and Manchester Railway), 
an inclination of 1 in 180 has been had recotirse to, as the mode of surmounting the passage 
across the Madeley summit. The length of this inclination, on the Grand Junction, is 3 
or 4 miles, a distance sufficiently long to test the capability of the locomotive engine to 
carry the usual trains up such a slope, at a satisfactory speed ; a test which has been success- 
fully applied. 

The summit between Mallow and Cork, on the Railway level, is about 400 feet above 
the datum. The descent from thence to Cork, on the line which, on the whole, appears 
to be the most eligible, will be at the rate of 1 in 237, or nearly 22^ feet, per mile, for about 
7^ miles, to the vicinity of Blarney, at which point (236 feet above the datum, and about 
160 miles from Dublin,) the south-western line to Berehaven will branch off ; but from. 
Blarney to enter Cork, as I am about to suggest, the descent will be as gentle as 1 in 868, 
for something under six miles, to Cork barracks, from whence an inclined plane, to be 
worked by stationary power, must be made, if it be required to connect the Railway with 
the river Lee and harbour of Cork. 

The terminating point at Cork barracks being 200 feet above high water, and the distance 
to the river little more than half a mile, it will be seen on inspecting the detailed section,, 
that the plane will have to descend as much as 1 in 15 ; an inclination, it must be confessed, 
highly objectionable, and which can only be justified by an extreme emergency. This- 
inclination might probably be softened ; that is, the length of the plane could be increased 
by making the descent diagonally on the hill side, either pointing up stream towards St. 
Patrick’s bridge, or down towards Glaninire. If so, the chief objection will be removed,, 
as the entrance of a Railway into a large town by an inclined plane worked by stationary 
power is not unprecedented. At Glasgow, in Liverpool, and even into London, it has been, 
thus proposed, and in the two latter instances executed, though by planes considerably 
easier than the above. 

Several other approaches into Cork have been tried; one by a line from Blarney, to 
terminate at Blackpool, on a level about 100 feet above high water ; but it would scarcely 
be practicable to extend the Railway from this latter station to the harbour without a very 
considerable expense, while an inclined plane and stationary power would still be requisite.. 
This line is, moreover, inconveniently situated with respect to level at Blarney; and its. 
adoption would induce a change in the course of the first part of the Berehaven Line, 
between Blarney and the river Lee at Ballincollig, rendering it much more expensive, 
while the gi-adient from Blarney to the summit would be increased to 30 feet to the mile. 
Should the extension from Cork barracks to the harbour not be considered by the Com- 
missioners so advisable as to terminate the Railway at Blackpool, it may be possible to find 
a line from the latter place to Blarney, not exceeding the rate of 1 in 237, to unite with 
the line on the higher level at that point. But I think the advantage of uniting with 
Cork harbour overbalances the inconvenience of the inclined plane, the main objection 
to which is the steepness. 

An Act has been obtained for a Railway from Cork to Passage, terminating at the new 
quay there, and opposite deep water, in a safe and sheltered arm of the Cove of Cork.. 
The distance between a terminus of the line from Dublin, at St. Patrick’s Bridge, and the 
commencement of the Passage Railway is very short, yet the connexion by Railway could 
not be conveniently or economically made ; but as Cork would be always a stopping place 
for passengers on their way to the port of embarkation, this extension through Cork is not 
to be considered absolutely indispensable. But were it so, I should remark, that a Railway 
has been suggested between Cork and the town of Cove, and that a connexion could be 
made by the inclined plane, from Cork barracks to some point on the Cove Line, thereby 
forming a continuous Railway communication from Dublin to Cove, should that point be. 
deemed the most eligible for a packet station. 

The distance from Dublin to Cork, either to the river below the barracks, or to Black- 
pool, would be nearly the same, viz., I66i miles ; and by the Cork and Passage Railway,, 
to the new quay at Passage, about 6^ miles; and by the Cork and Cove Railway, to Cove, 
about 10^ miles ; making Passage 173 miles, and Cove 177 miles from Dublin. 

Other modes of approaching Cork are to be found by diverging, or rather by reversing, 
in a south-eastward direction, from the Berehaven Line, either at the banks of the Lee, or 
of the Bride, and terminating in front of the new gaol, and, if necessary, to be thence, 
extended to pass quite through the city ; otherwise, to keep round entirely to the south of 
Cork, and to form a junction with the Cork and Passage Railway on the Slob, below the 
Monerea Marsh. By each of these lines on the lower levels, a continuous Railway line to 
a packet station at Passage would be obtained ; but either of them would add 10 miles to 
the distance between Dublin and Cork, and, although much cheaper lines, and with superior 
gradients to those on the higher levels from Blarney, their additional length, as branches 
into Cork, would scarcely allow of any diminution in the total cost of construction. It is only 
in the event of the packet station being fixed at Berehaven, and a very direct line being 
required from thence to Cork, that these lines on the lower level need be considered ; and 
even then the gain in distance would scarcely justify the additional length of Railway to 
be made. 

The whole of the approaches into Cork are full of difficulties, and it has required a great 
deal of time and attention to examine and determine the most eligible route. The details 
of the lines here recommended may probably be much improved when finally set out ; but 
I have considered it sufficient to fix the entrance into Cork to be on the high level to the 
barracks, with or without a communication to the liarbour, and that Blarney should be the 
point of departure for the south-western line to Bantry Bay, which line I proceed to describe. 
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Commencing on the high level, at 160 miles from- Dublin, and at a point 236 feet 
above the high -water datum, the Railway will cross the Martin river above Blarney, and 
follow the right bank of that stream to its junction with the Shawnagh river ; and where 
this river, which hitherto had flowed south-west, makes a very sharp bend, and flows 
south-east to fall into the river Lee, the Railway sweeps round in a south-westwardly 
course, and forcing its way, by a half-mile tunnel, through a ridge of hills, then crosses the 
river and valley of the Lee near Ballincollig, 165^ miles from Dublin, at an elevation of 70 
feet in height ; and, returning to a south-west course, attains the banks of the river Bride, 
one of the principal tributaries of the Lee. The descent from Blarney to the Lee is 1 
in 237, being a continuation of the original gradient from the summit between Mallow and 
Cork. The Railway level at the viaduct over the valley of the River Lee, is 114 feet 
above high water. From thence to the river Bride the rise is only 1 in 660, and the 
elevation of the Railway there would be 134 feet above high water, at 168 miles from 
Dublin. 

The vaUey of the Bride is now followed with a very gentle ascent for 7 or 8 miles, when 
the result of my various inspections and levels induced me to quit that stream, and to 
gain the valley of the river Lee, 2 or 3 miles below Macrooin. 

In seeking materials for this part of the inquiry, and for determining the summit between 
the head-waters of the streams flowing westward to Bantry Bay, and eastward to Cork, I 
had access to some useful documents furnished me by the Commissioners, and prepared by 
Messrs. Leahy and Son, Civil Engineers. 

I should mention here, that we struggled a long time to find a more direct line from the 
summit between Mallow and Cork, through some of the lateral valleys, proceeding west 
from the Clydagh valley, by Plucanes, Donaghmore, and Carrigadrohad, to Macroom or 
its vicinity. Several weeks were spent, in the severest part of the winter, on this route, 
and in exploring, with occasional levels, other lines more direct. The difficulties, however, 
both of inclination and construction, were much too formidable, and it was found that the 
most eligible route was to approach within 6 or 7 miles of Cork ; and, on the whole, I am 
satisfied that the little addition to the length of the Railway is more than compensated by 
the small extent of the branch line into Cork, which is at least 10 miles shorter than it 
would have been if obtained in any other manner. 

From below Macroom, the Railway keeps the south-east side of the extensive flats or 
swamps of the river Lee about Toom, and then passes by Drumcarrow Castle, and follows 
the Lee, close to the village of Inchygeelagh ; and from thence, after skirting the north 
shores of the lakes, crosses at their upper end, arriving (194 miles from Dublin) at the 
road leading from Macroom to the celebrated Pass of Cummineer. 

The Railway level is here 289 feet above high water, and the rise, in the last 28J miles, 
from the river Lee near Ballincollig, only 175 feet, or averaging about 1 in 860, and over 
a district presenting a most peculiarly favourable section as to earth-work, &c. 

Here the facilities for Railway formation are much diminished, and difficulties of gra- 
dient and physical obstacles interpose for nearly 20 miles, of a chai'acter -which, if not 
unprecedented, is at least formidable, and in one or two of the points gigantic. It will 
rest with the Commissioners and the Government to determine how far the object attainable 
by surmounting them, is worthy of the cost which must accrue. 

Rising from the 194th mile, the RaiK-ay proceeds, still closely following the river Lee 
for more than three miles, when the stream is left, and the Pass of Cummineer entered. 
Here the line is about a mile below the gloomy lake of Gougan-bany, the source of the 
Lee. A tunnel of 2000 yards (Ij mile) is now required, to penetrate the ridge and attain 
the extreme summit, on the south side of the Pass, at au elevation of 469 feet above high 
water, and nearly 199 miles from Dublin. The ascent from the lake to the summit is at 
the rate of 40 feet per mile, or 1 in 132, for 4| miles. 

Tlie descent to the head of Bantry Bay, and thence to Glengariff, is spread over about 
13 miles ; the total fall is upwards of 400 feet, averaging about 1 in 170; and on this 
inclination, as well as on the preceding ascent of 1 in 132, there is no doubt that all such 
trains of goods or passengers as may be likely to pass this line, will travel upwai-ds with 
facility, and downwai'ds with safety. 

Similar to the above ai-e the prevailing inclinations upon the Railway I have designed, 
and am now commencing to construct, between Sheffield and Manchester, extending for 40 
miles, and surmounting, about midway between those great commercial towns, an elevation 
of nearly 800 feet above the termini at each end. The importance of the communication, 
has induced the promoters of the measure to submit to gradients of 40 feet in the mile,, 
although these were only to be obtained by the construction of works of great magnitude, 
necessarily requisite, from the roughness of the country which the Railway unavoidably 
ti'averses. 

On the Berehaven Line, as laid out, the summit tunnel, penetrating the dividing ridge of 
mountains, is one of an ordinary length ; but the passage of the vale of Coomhoola, and the 
bay of Glengan-iff, are doubtless engineering difficulties of more than an ordinary nature. 

The valley of Coomhoola will be passed by means of a lofty viaduct, the materials for 
which lie on the hill sides adjacent, with limestone in the vicinity. The extreme height of 
this construction will be about 200 feet ; the average height is little more than 90 feet; 
the length about 600 or 700 yards. 

From Coomhoola, the Railway must skirt the head of Bantry Bay; and approaching 
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Appendix A. GlengarrifF, south of Captain White’s grounds, I propose to take advantage of a chain of 
No. I. islands which divide the inner and outer bays, and to cross, curving with a radius of about 

— 1000 yards, upon an embankment and occasional arching, at an elevation of 62 feet above 

water. The channel, from the outer to the inner anchorage, is very narrow, though 
^me8*of between the easternmost island and Captain White’s grounds. Glengariff 

" bay is 212 miles from Dublin. 

Bereliaven Line. If Berehaven is to be attained, I consider the crossing of Glengarriff bay a necessary step 
towards it ; and whatever may be judged of the proposition, I am of opinion that this mode 
is much more advisable than going round the head of the Bay, even if that were practicable. 
Plan No. 10, A passage could be left in the channel, of width sufficient to admit all such craft as, at 
and Seotion thereon. Jong and rare interv'als, seek anchorage in the inner Bay ; in which case it might be neces- 
sary to have recourse to the aid of the diving bell. All the other work requires mere 
ordinary masonry. 

Glengarriff Bay once passed, the distance to Berehaven is 19 miles, and a line may be 
traced along the north shores of Bantry Bay, cutting through the projecting points, and 
striding across a few small inlets. A short tunnel of 800 yards, near Roosk, and the 
crossing of Adrigoole bay, are the chief points of difficulty in this distance. The profile 
Plan No. 9, of the Railway, from Glengarriff to Berehaven, may be called practically level ; as laid 

Section H. out it no where exceeds 1 in 566, and that for a short distance only. The most advisable 

termination appeai-s tome to be upon Dinish Island, 231^ miles from Dublin, opposite to 
Castletown ; the Railway level being there about 22 feet above high water. 

VALENTIA LINE. 

Valentis Line. As connected with the inquiry into Railway communications to a packet station, it may 
be here the proper place to make such observations as are in my power, upon the line to 
Valentia. 

I should premise, that I have not had any opportunity of taking any actual levels through 
the district I am about to describe ; but from having, as far as Killarney, twice personally 
examined the country, and also from the levels marked upon the maps of the bogs and 
roads in the county of Kerry, constructed by the late Mr. Nimmo, and fi-om authentic 
information, I am satisfied of the perfect feasibility of such a line. 

The coui-se would be the same as the Cork line, as far as Mitchelstown ; then, on 
account of the demesnes in the valley of the Owbeg river, to keep quite to the north of 
Kildorery, passing north of Doneraile and south of Buttevant, and on to Kanturk. 

I may here note, that if a more direct route to Valentia were required, a practicable 
line, with good levels, and probably easy of execution, may be found, proceeding out of 
the Shannon line (before described^ at Donaghill, north of Tipperary, to pass north of 
Kilmallock, and by Charieville to Kanturk ; making a connexion with Cork through Bal- 
lyelog, crossing the Blackwater west of Mallow, and falling into the line previously 
described. But such a line, though nearer to Valentia, would, I apprehend, throw out of 
Railway communication, unless by additional lines, the important districts of Cahir and 
Mitchelstown, including Fermoy, and even Youghal and Dungarvan ; and, therefore, as a 
Trunk Line, would not be so eligible. 

From Kanturk, the right or north side of the valley of the Blackwater river is to be fol- 
lowed, as far as the boundary of the county of Kerry ; then keeping a general westwardly 
course, north of the main road from Millstreet to Killarney, and proceeding to the north- 
west extremity of the lower lake ; then to wind round the 'side of Killorglan bog, and pass 
north of Lough-Cairaght, keeping along the cliffs, and crossing the Glanleigh river. It 
Index Map. would be thence a coast line, along the south shores of Dingle Bay, until a favourable pass 
were found for leaving them, and penetrating, by a tunnel, to the head of the valley 
through which the Vartin or Valentia river flows, to Cahirciveen ; thence fiillowing that 
valley to a proper terminus, opposite the island of Valentia. 

Kildorery is about 133 miles from Dublin, and from Kildorery to Valentia is about 87 
miles ; in all about 220 miles. Tlie inclinations from Kildorery, bj’ the route described, 
to the summit of the Blackwater valley, on tlie extensive moors between Millstreet and 
Killaimey, would be very favourable ; I might add, particularly so ; and if it were found 
advisable to diminish the expense by uirdulating the sections, even then, I apprehend, the 
ratio need in no case exceed 1 in 330, or 16 feet per mile. But after passing the summit 
of the table land, the distance from thence to the lower lake of Killarney (the level of 
which is only about 50 feet above high water), is not sufficient to avoid having recourse to 
inclinations of a steeper character; and probably slopes of 1 in 150 may be requisite for 
several miles in succession. But in this case, the disadvantageous gradients will be all 
concentrated in one division; and if high velocities are absolutely to be maintained, it may 
be accomplished by the aid of assistant locomotive engines, otherwise a retardation of speed 
or diminution of load must occur, but upon tlie ascent only. 

From the Lakes of Killarney to the point where the line will quit the cliffs of Dingle 
Bay, and probably down to the termination opposite to Valentia Island, the inclinations 
will be very favourable ; horizontal, or nearly so, for a considerable distance, and never 
exceeding 16 feet per mile, unless while traversing the ridge of hills dividing the coast 
from the head of the valley of the Valentia river. On the whole, it may be safely pro- 
nounced that the engineering difficulties of the Valentia line are few, and the gradients 
throughout very favourable. 

On the other hand, a route to Valentia must probably diverge from the Cork Line upwards 
of 20 miles nearer to Dublin than the Berehaven Line, and thus the economy of construction 
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and the excellence of gradients would not be obtained witb very much ultimate diminution Appendix 
of expense ; that is, of the expense of constructing a Railway communication to a packet No. 1. 

harbour, branching from a line which must, at all events, be carried to Cork. — ” 

On account of the great elevation of the Railway at Mallow, the extension from that south western 

town, direct up the valley of the Blackwater, would be attended with considerable difficul- of Eailway. 

ties in crossing the lateral valleys, and by interfering with valuable property. 

Another practicable route to Valentia might probably be found, by extending the Valentia Line, 
Shannon Line fi’om Tai'bert, south-west to Listowell, Ardfert, and Tralee, and supposing a 
direct course forward from the latter town to be impracticable, the Railway must bend 
back, and pass between Castlemain and Castle Island, and reverting once more to the 
south-west, pass by Milltown and Killorglan, falling into the line before described, at the 
head of Dingle Bay. But the extension from Tarbert to Valentia could scarcely be less 
than 80, and might even extend to 90 miles ; and though probably passing, with a few 
exceptions, over a favourable range of country, and presenting good levels, the augmented 
distance may reaseaiably be supposed to bring the cost of construction to as much as, or 
even more than by either of the other routes. It would, however, have certain advantages, 
in opening the improving parts of the county of Kerry, and giving them a direct and speedy 
communication with Dublin ; and more local traffic might be looked for ; while the favour- 
able levels, and a fertile soil, would induce a greater amount of agricultural traffic. 

V. LIMERICK AND WATERFORD LINE. 



Tlie connexion of the important cities of Limei’ick and Waterford by RaUway, has so 
long been a favourite object with many influential persons, both in Ireland and England, 
that it has not failed to attract the attention of the Commissioners. In pursuance of their 
instructions, I adopt the Shannon Line as part of this course, from Limerick south-eastward 
to Donaghill, a few miles north of Tipperary. 

Quitting the Shannon Line at Donaghill, (23 miles from Limerick,) I have laid out a 
route, proceeding south-eastward by Donaskeagh, and the demesne of Thomastown, to ci-oss 
the River Suir, about a mile below Golden-bridge. 

In the section hereto attached, one-half this distance is horizontal, and the remainder falls 
at the rate of 18 feet per mile, or 1 in 293. In laying out the line for execution, I appre- 
hend it will be easy to reduce this inclination to the standai'd of 1 in 330. I did not con- 
ceive it necessary to do more in the first instance, than to run one set of levels in this district. 

From the River Suir the Railway proceeds to rise gently, and crosses the Cork Line, 
about midway between Cashel and Cahir, at 104|- miles from Dublin, and 36 miles from 
Limerick. It then proceeds to a summit on the road from Cahir to Clonmel, being there 
307 feet above the high water of Dublin Bay, 41 miles from Limerick, and neai' Woodruffe 
demesne, from whence it has been conducted to fall into the course of the originally pro- 
jected Railway from Waterford to Limerick, as laid out by the late Alexander Nimmo, the 
celebrated Engineer; the direction and inclination of which line is followed, falling from the 
summit near Woodruffe, at the rate of I in 15 1, to near Clonmel. Beyond that city no line 
has been explored by me, but either the route from Clonmel to Waterford, designed by 
Mr. Nimmo, or that afterwards proposed by Mr. George Stephenson, might be taken; or 
a line to pass Clonmel on a higher level could be found, and with gradients probably not 
exceeding 16 feet per mile. The whole distance from Limerick to Waterford, by either 
route, would be about 73 miles ; viz., 23 miles along the Shannon Line to Donaghill, near 
Tipperai-y ; 20 miles from Donaghill to the junction with the original Limerick and Water- 
ford Line ; 4 miles further to Cloruuel ; and 26 miles from Clonmel to Waterford. 

As Clonmel must have a communication with Dublin, a connexion will, of com'se, be made 
with the Cork Line, where the Railway from Limerick crosses, which may be done by a few 
hundred yards of branch, and the levels of the two lines, going in opposite directions, render 
this easy. Clonmel would thus, by Railway, be 115 miles from Dublin, and it would only 
require the 20 miles from Donaghill to the Cork Line, and the 26 miles from Clonmel to 
Waterford, to complete the Railway communication between the latter city and Limerick, 
being little more than one-half the whole distance between these places, the remainder being 
necessarily constructed to connect Limerick and Clonmel with Dublin. A communication 
would also be thus established between Cork and Waterford, which would be but a very few 
miles out of a direct course, while a general opening would be made, from all the above 
important commercial towns, into the very heart of the country. 



Limerict and Water- 
ford Line. 
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VI. KILKENNY LINE. 

The last line I have now to point out, is the one to the city of Kilkenny. This leaves Kilkenny Line, 

the Main Trunk Line at the summit, on Ross Bog, 2 or 3 miles south-west of Maryborough, , 
and 521 miles from Dublin, that point being 345 feet above the datum high water level in 12 , 

Dublin Bay. Section K. 

The general course of the line is nearly south, passing Mr. Lawler’s demesne, and close 
to Corbally, leaving Ballyroan two miles to the east, then passes close adjoining the town 
of Abbeyleix, and over Abbeyleix bog, to the Cross-roads at Branra Gate, about midway 
between Durrow and Ballynakill ; thence by Grennan Church to Ballyragget, and along 
the left or east bank of the River Nore, an-iving in Kilkenny at the barracks, 79 miles from 
Dublin, and 169 feet above the datum, having fallen 176 feet in the 26| miles from the 
summit on the Main Trunk Line. 

The route is through a country presenting very few obstacles to the formation of a Railway, 
and the course of the line laid out approaches within a very few miles of the Castlecomer 
and Killenaule collieries. 

B2 
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TABLES OF INCLINATIONS, OR GRADIENTS of the several Railways previously described, with 
I. MAIN TRUNK LINE. — Dublin to Holycboss. 



HI. CORK LINE. — Holtcross to Cork. 
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32 


R. 


RATHANGAN - 






33 00 


Grand Canal 




7i 
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36 00 
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1 - 466 


34 
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37 00 
40 40 


Little Barrow River 
Spire Hill 
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No.2.\ 


3 40 


16 


lin 330 


56 


R. 


265 






45 00 

( 


Emo Bog 
Trihogne. or ~) 


4 40 


2,V 


1 - 2164 


H 


R. 

R. 
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MARYBOROUGH 




1 


49 00-3 


Blackwater 






1 - 880 








1, 




1 
















Second Summit, ? 




[ 


62 40 


Ross Bog 


3 40 


15§- 


1 - 336 


55 


R. 


345 


CASTLETOWN 


r 




68 40 


River Nore 




3i 


1 - 1608 








Third Summit - 


cq 


r 


64 40 1 


Near Borros-in- ? 


6 00 


14, V 


1 - 373 


85 


R. 


409 




•-o\ 


Planj 


68 60 


Ballj-mullen 


4 20 




1 - 7458 


3 


F. 


406 




« 1 


SO 00 




11 20 




1 - 8124 














83 00 




3 00 


10 
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30 


F. 
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HOLYCROSS - 
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Holycross 


6 60 


7A 


1 - 712 


60 


F. 
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Distances. 
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Miles.Chns. 
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Ratio. 


Feet. 




Feet. 


HOLYCROSS 






( 


89 


60^ 


EndofMainTrunk^ 


_ 


. 


_ 








307 








1 


94 


00 


Ballytarsna 


4 


20 


2iV 


lin 2041 


11 


R. 


318 










96 


60 


Thurlesbes River- 


2 


60 


lU 


1 - 469 


31 


F. 


287 


CASHEL 






No.4.1 


99 


60 


Shanbally 


3 


00 


25 


1 - .852 


45 


R. 


332 


Summit 

Maybe madelin 330 7 
CAHIR - ^ 




























cd 






107 


00 


River Suir 


6 


20 


16J 


lin 314 


95 


F. 


227 


BALLYPOREEN ? 

QiiTTk-mif - C 






119 


70 


Near the Caves - 


12 


70 


Ud 


1 ■ 452 


149 


R. 


376 










124 


70 




5 


00 


15} 




79 


F. 


297 


mitchelstownI 


UJ 






130 


20 


Marsbalstown 


5 


30 


21J 


1 - 245 


116 


F. 


181 








Plan 


133 


30 


Kildorery 


3 


10 




1 - 634 


26 


R. 


207 










135 


10 


1 


60 




1 - 1212 


6 


K. 


213 










136 


20 




1 


20 


12 


1 - 440 


15 


F. 


198 










139 


20 


Sbanakilty 


a 


00 


2 


1 - 2640 


6 


F. 


192 










142 


50 


BaUvclough 




20 


3ih 


1 - 1714 


10 


R. 


202 


MALLOW - 






1 


145 


33 


River Blackwater - 


2 


63 


Si’s 


1 - 614 


24 


F. 


178 


Summit 








152 


56 


BallybiUogue 


7 


23 


30A 


I - 173 


222 


R. 


400 










160 


19 


Blarney 


7 


43 


22} 


I - 237 


164 


F. 


236 


CORK - f 






Plan 


166 




Cork Barracks 




68 


6* 


1 - 868 


36 


F. 


200 


See Diagram Sections-; 
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46 
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F. 
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1 
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50 


Cork Harbour 
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V. LIMERICK AND “WATERFORD LINE. — Donaghill, near Titper.4.ry, to Clonmel. 

Inclinations | Differ- | g Heiglit 
above | 

Gradients. | | g Datum. 



I DONAGHILL, ^ 
about 6 miles north > 
of Tipperary - j 
I Summit 

I May be had 1 in 330 



Donaskeagh 
NearGoldcnbridge | 
I-Iemmingstown 
Near New Inn 



I - 440 

II - 528 
|l - 400 
1 - 15] 



d by the late Mi. Nimmo, o 
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intermediate and general Distances, Stations, Height above Datum, References to Plans and Sections, &c. Appendix A. 

No. 1. 



II. SHANNON LINE. — Holycross to Tarbert. 





Reference 


Distances 

from 
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Dif- 
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of 
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Height 

above 








Dublin. 








nt3. 




Datum. 


REMARKS. 
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s 






Sec 


Plena. 


Miles. Clins. 




Miles. Cbns. 


Per Mile. 
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Feet. 


1 


Feet. 


HOLYCROSS . 








89 60^ 


End of Main 1 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


307 










92 00 




2 20 




lin 360 


33 


F. 


274 








Plan 


96 40 


Ballagli 


4 40 


63 


1 - 792 


30 


R. 


304 


Summit 






No.4.y 


101 40 


Multeen River • 


5 00 




1 - 1320 


20 


R. 


324 


Junction ot Line V 
from Waterford andL 
Clonmel ) 


1 






103 60 5 


Donaghill, near ? 
Tipperary J 


1 20 


12 


I - 440 


15 


F. 


309 


See Diagram Section ^ 
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107 60 
113 40 


Dead River 


5 00? 
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1$ 


1 - 330 


167 


F. 
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No. 5.) 


120 00 


Carriga-Parson - 


6 40 




1 - 2640 


13 


F. 


129 


LIMERICK 






125 40 


Lunatic Asylum 


5 40 


16 


1- 330 


88 


F. 


41 








/ 


127 00 




1 40 


16 


1 . 330 


24 


F. 


17 




























l=i 




1 


129 00 




1 00 


7 


lin 754 


7 


R. 


24 




5 




Plan / 


131 00 




2 00 


6 


1 - 880 


12 


F. 


12 








No.6.\ 




Pallas-Kenry 

Ballyrogue 














Summit 






338 40 


4 00 


12 


lin 440 


48 


R. 


60 


TARBERT - 








144 60 
169 00 


Tranmore - 
Tarbert Bay 


6 20 
14 20 




Horizon 


60 

al . . . . 




10 












Keport on the 
South and 
South-wes* 
tern Lines of 
Railway. 

Shannon Line. 
Gradients. 



IV. BEREHAVEN line. — Blarney to Behehaven. Berehaven 

Line. 
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Feet. 


BLARNEY ? 

Tunnel, f mile S 






160 


20^ 
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Cork . S 




_ 






- 




236 


NearBALLlN- > 
COLLIG - ^ 


“ 1 




165 


40 


River Lee 


5 


20 


22} 


lin 237 


122 


F. 


114 








368 


OO 




2 


40 


8 


1 - 660 


20 




134 








173 


00 






00 


6 


1 - 880 


30 


H. 


164 


MACROOM 








00 




5 


00 


12 


I - 440 


60 


R. 


224 






No.S.j 


























184 


00 


Dromcarrow 


2 


00 


8 


1 in 660 


16 


R. 


240 








186 


40 




2 


40 


8 


1 - 660 


20 


R. 


260 


INCHYGEELAGH, 






188 


00^ 


Inchygeelagh ? 

Village - S 

Incliygeelagli Lake 
Ditto ditto 


1 


40 


12} 


1 . 418 


19 


R. 


279 


LAKES of ditto - ^ 






190 

194 


00 


2 

4 


00 

6 




1 - 2640 
I - 3520 


6 


R. 

R. 


283 

289 


TUNNEL, IJmile,? 
Summit - J 


S 




198 


54 


Pass of Cummin eer 


4 


48 


40 


1 - 132 


ISO 


R. 


469 


l( 






24 




s 


50 


24 


1 - 220 


87 


F. 


382 








206 




Coomhoola 


4 


23 


36U 


1 - 143 


167 


F. 


225 


GLENGARRIFP, ? 
See Plan, No. 10, S 




Plan 

No.9.( 


211 




Glengarriff 


5 


8 


32 


1 . 165 


163 


F. 


62 


Tumud, i mile 






219 

222 


13 

76 


Roosk 

Adrigoole Bay - 




















3 


63 


9} 


1 in 566 


35 


F. 


27 








227 


56 


4 


60 


6} 


1 - 857 


29 


R. 


56 


BEREHAVEN - 






231 


20 


Dinisb Island 


3 


46 


9A 
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VI. KILKENNY LINE— Maryborough Summit to Kilkenky. Kilkenny 

Line. 
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Ml 


iNo.i 
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lin 419 




F. 
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5 
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F. 
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Appendix A. 
No. 1. 

Beport on the South 
and South-western 
Lines ofBaihvay. 

Estimates. 
Double Lines 
throughout. 



Mode of pricing the 
Excavations. 



Comparison of Rock 
and Earthwork, 



Eongh Masonry pre- 
ferable for Embank- 
ments, when above 
40 or 50 feet. 



Best mode of arrang- 
ing the Earth-work 
for Rtulways in 
Ireland. 



"Works at Coom- 
hoola and Glen- 
garriff. 



Average price of 
Excavation. 



Bead Bridges. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE ESTIMATES. 

In compliance with the directions of the Commissioners, I have had estimates made of 
the cost of the various lines. 'Hie detailed calculations for these have necessarily been 
extremely extensive and elaborate, in order to obtain, even approximately, correct quan- 
tities and results. These details will be hereafter sent in as Supplementary Appendices, 
but the abstracts of the estimates of the several divisions, are given m the following tables. 

The breadth of the Railway has been taken at 30 feet on the level of the rails ; the 
land, masonry, earth-work, &c., ai-e all computed for double lines, as are also the upper 
works of the Railway, consisting of the iron, sleepei-s, drains, materials for bed of road, &c. 
But between Dublin and Celbridge Commons, the land has been calculated for four lines 
and the estimates for the entrance into Dublin include, in addition to the land, all the 
other preparations for four lines ; but providing the upper works for two lines only. 

The fencing will of course be the same, whether the Railway have single or double tracks. 

In pricing the excavations I have given ample slopes, but have not made any extra allow- 
ance for rock. As a general principle, it has been considered by Engineers, that in deep 
cuttings (and it is there almost exclusively that rock is found,) the slopes with earth prices 
give nearly the same money amount, as vertical sides with rock prices. In an excavation, 
for instance, of 45 feet in depth, with slopes of two to one, and a base of 30 feet, the sec- 
tional area of the opening, and, of course, the cubic contents of any given length, is four 
times the area or contents of the cut of the same breadth, with perpendicular sides; and a 
price on a rock cutting, thus taken out, may be put four times as much as on the earth cut- 
ting with slopes, without any Increase of estimate. In shallow cuttings this does not hold 
good, but the excess in these cases may be safely thrown on the contingencies, the amount 
not being great, and the occurrence unfrequent. In a 30 feet cutting, the difference is only 
3 times ; perhaps sufficient when tlie rock cuttings are not very hard, and with the saving of 
land to balance the price. But in a 60 feet cutting, the quantity with slopes of only 2 to 1, 
is five times the quantity with vertical slopes, and with the saving of the land occupied by the 
slopes, would make the rock cutting much the cheapest, unless of extraordinary hardness; 
longer time, however, would be required to excavate the rock, if it could not be entered oa 
in many places at once, and carried to spoil. 

On the other hand, as respects embankments, it will, in most parts of the districts pervaded 
by the proposed Railways, be much better to substitute bridges or viaducts when the height 
exceeds 40 or 50 feet, unless the material for the embankments can be got from excavations 
or side cuttings very close at hand. Much time would be saved by constructions of masonry, 
and, in the ruder districts, by dry retaining walls, formed from the debris of rock which are 
found abundantly scattered in many parts of the west. 

It would be swelling these observations into a lecture tipon engineering to continue them, 
but I cannot refrain from observing, that in Ireland, whei-e manual labourers are abundant, 
and mechanical labour and application of even the simplest machinery dear, and sometimes 
impracticable, the Engineer in the actual graduation of the profiles of Railways, when they 
come to be permanently laid down, must consider carefully the circumstances of the country. 
A lead, (as it is technically called,) or distance for material to be carried, of only a mile, 
would require a large supply of rails, and a great number of waggons, increasing according 
to the cubic contents of the embankment. It will be difficult to find contractors who could 
provide themselves with a sufficient stock, or, if found, they must be paid high for their 
capital and skill. In most parts of Ireland tlien, it will be for the engineer to consider 
•whether, from the low price of land and labour, and:the almost universal use of the peasantry 
to the handling of stone and rock for constructions, however coarse:, it will not be cheaper 
and more desirable, in many cases, and more especially in the 3’emoter districts, to throw the 
excavations into spoil, and to fill up the vallies from side cuttings, or to construct strong sub- 
stantial bridges or viaducts, or even solid dry stone mounds ofacycloptean character of masonry. 

At Coomhoola, for instance, although the section appears so formidable, strong ever- 
during erections may be made with extreme economy, and afford abundant employment, 
under proper direction, for the most unpractised class of labourers. So also at Glengarriff, 
and at all parts from thence to Berehaven, over the level of the tide-water of the channels, 
where the diving-bell may not be required. 

But, as it has not been possible to consider in detail, or to apply these principles at present 
for want of time, the computation of the Estimates for the earth-work have been made on the 
usual scale of slopes and cost; and it is safest to do so, as tlie future saving, by adopting any 
of these means, or by improvements in the details of the sections, may be balanced by 
numerous unforeseen contingencies. The average price of the whole of the excavations, is 
about 9|c?. per cubic yard, brought out from a great variety of prices, according to the 
particular circumstances of each section. 

In estimating the masonry, every public road, except those little frequented, has had a 
bridge provided, and every private road, in cuttings or embankments of sufficient depth or 
height, and I have put in addition, one farm, or occxipation bridge per mile, which I think 
fully sufficient. Of course, every stream and river has had provision made for crossing it. 
The cubic contents of masom*y in each bridge and culvert have been ascertained, and for 
all constructions of moderate dimensions and height a uniform estimate of 5J. per cubic 
foot, or about 1 Is. per cubic yard, has been applied ; except for retaining walls, which are 
put at 7,s. 6<f. per cubic yard. This is quite a sufficient price, with approaches of i-ea-sonable 
slopes. The severest simplicity of construction must be adhered to, and it is assumed, that 
those who have to make the Railway will be spared the oppressive and expensive clauses 
as to communications which the land-owners, canal companies, road trustees, and others, 
have forced into most, of the modern Railway Acts for Great Britain. 
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Proper allowance has been made for the river-bridges, and an increased price put on the 
constructions of extraordinary height.; the Coomhoola viaduct, averaging nearly 1 00 feet 
high, has been priced at Is. per cubic foot, but I think it probable it might be substantially 
built for much less money, from the peculiar facilities for obtaining materials. The 
Glengarriff viaduct, 60 feet high, is priced at£l per cubic yard. The tunnelling (all in the 
county of Cork, and chiefly in the remote western parts, and probably through rock,) is 
taken at £30 per yard forward. 

The fencing, generally, is taken at 2s. per lineal yard of single fence, or 4.?. for both 
sides. For a few miles out of Dublin, this has been augmented to 5s., and to 10^. for the 
entrance into Dublin. 

Tlie quantities of land required have been separately calculated from the section, 
allowing for slopes and fences for each division ; and I have availed myself of the ample 
experience of several highly respectable land agents, to obtain an approximate average 
estimate of the cost of land in the several districts. I do not think it necessary to make any 
particular observations on this item, except to remark, that on the two first divisions out 
of Dublin, from Barrack-bridge to Gelbridge Commons, the quantity of land is calcu- 
lated for ample slopes, and for four lines of rails; and I have taken particular pains to 
ascertain, from the best sources, the value of the property I'equii’ed, and the probable 
amount to be paid for damages, severances, buildings, and residence property ; so tliat the 
gi'oss amount of the estimates of the land item may be taken as covering all compensations. 

I now enter on the subject of the Upper Works of Railways, and considerable difference 
of opinion existing among Engineers as to the proper mode of construction, I shall simply 
state my reasons for the recommendations I am proposing, and then give a Comparative 
Estimate of two methods, adopting, however, in the General Abstract of Estimates, that 
system w:hich in my judgment and experience is most advisable. 

I propose to lay down the Railway bars longitudinally, upon half baulks of timber, 
Kyanized, or impregnated with a solution of corrosive sublimate (chloride of mercury) 
according to_ a process patented by Mr. Kyan, which process is stated to be effective in 
preserving timber exposed to the alternations of moisture and dryness. If this process 
should not be found to be perfectly efficient, the impregnation of the timber with the 
chlorides of some of the salts having metallic bases (which have been stated to be effectual), 
might be tried ; or the siuface of the timber might be chaiTed, or covered with coal tar, or 
other methods had recourse to for the longer preservation of the timber. 

The fact that such timbers have been between two and three years laid down on the 
Dublin and Kingstown Railway, and the experimental piece of Railway thus laid not liaving 
since required any repairs or adjustment, will be considered good evidence in this matter. 

It was found that a very augmented wear and teai’ had taken place on that road, from 
the hard non-elastic effect of the chairs being bedded on granite blocks. These blocks are 
extremely massive, and were originally laid with the greatest care, and the chairs secured 
to them as completely as was then considered possible ; but the almost perpetual stream of 
traffic of lieavy trains of carriages, impelled by powerful locomotive engines, bad gradually 
deranged the roads. It has been now for upwards of three years a continued contest 
between the impinging action of the trains and the vis inertia of the Ilailwav. The resist- 
ance of the blocks and non-elastic road creating a much larger amount of positive weai' than 
was suspected, both to the engines and can-iages, and hence arose the mutual destruction of 
the Railway and of the vehicles moving on it. 

When properly laid, the motion of trains on rails having a continuous bearing on longi- 
tudinal timber is much easier to tlie passengers ; and though, probably, some amount of 
additional power may be required when the Railway is thus rendered somewhat elastic, 
this is much more than compensated by the saving of wear and tear, both of Railway and 
of the engines and carriages. 

Such arguments, combined with theii- omi daily observations, have induced the Directors 
of the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, at my recommendation, to substitute wood for 
stone ; and tliey ai-e now replacing, as expeditiously as possible, the whole of the gi-anite 
blocks and transverse sleepers, with half baulks of timber laid longitudinally. 

Though the Dublin and Kingstown Railway Directors have adopted these timbers, they 
have kept their old rails and chairs ; but thej' have interposed a small additional supjiort of 
cast iron between each chair, which the continuity of the longitudinal timbers allowed 
to be done with great facility. About half a mile of single’way is, however, laid without 
chairs, the rails being simply fastened to the timbers by screws or spikes. The experi- 
ment, as well as the different modes of fastening the rails to the timber throughout, so 
as to give them a uniform and continuous bearing, will thus be fairly tried in different places. 

The Board of the Great Western Railway, in England, as well as several otlier Companies, 
have also determined upon laying down longitudinal baulks of timber with wought iron 
rails, adapted to be fastened to the wood without the intervention of chairs. 

I had at first supposed that cast iron rails might have been substituted for those of 
wrought iron ; but a short experiment with them on the London and Birmingham Railway 
has shorvn that they are liable to break. It is also very difficult to east them straight, and 
the saving is scarcely sufficient to conrpensate for these drawbacks. There are several 
advantages in the use of cast iron, but I fear the disadvantages are preponderant. 

The scantling of the timber, it would also appear from recent trials, should not be less 
than 5 or 6 inches in depth by 10 or 11 in breadth ; in other words, about half a baulk.* 

*A whole baulk, but for the expense, would be better. To those Companies who cling to the adoption 
of the chair with a very heavy rail and long (5 feet) bearings, the laying of such upon whole baulks 
of timber disposed longitudinally, or even on half baulks is far preferable to stone blocks, or to 
transverse sleepers of wood. 
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The road material should be well consolidated, and the baulks brought to a uniform bearing, 
in the first instance ; and afterwards the gravel, sand, or broken stone, should be kept well 
packed under the timber. When transverse ties, either of wood or iron, are used, tlie^ 
should be placed so as to be quite clear of any bearing on the bed of the road, as the longi- 
tudinal timbers would otherwise not have a continuous rest upon the ground, which is 
indispensable to the success of the system. In like manner, to rest the longitudinal timbers 
on heads of, or to attach them to piles driven into the ground, is directly at vai-iance with 
the principle of this method, as the timber is there supported at intervals, and not 
continuously. 

The ties are simply as a precaution to keep the road in gauge. Probably the best and 
simplest mode of fastening down the rail, as well as for the ties, is to use iron rods of small 
diameter, having each end turned intq a screw, on which close-fitting nuts, with or without 
washers and cotters, are to be placed. _ 

The weio-ht of the rail of wrought iron to be placed on those timbers would be sufficient 
at 42 to 45 lbs. per yard. Should the Engineer have doubts as to their strength, the 
weight may be increased to 50 lbs. to the yard of single rail. 

In the present ordinary mode of laying the upper works of Railways, chairs of about 16 
to 18 lbs. each are fastened either to stone blocks or to transverse sleepers of larch, beech, 
or elm, at intervals of 3, 4, or 5 feet, according to the weight of the rail : every joint chair 
is somewhat longer, and, of course, heavier ; say 2 1 to 22 lbs. I assume the weight of the 
rail to be 62 lbs. to the yard, the length 16 feet ; the chairs placed 4 feet asunder ; the 
spikes, or chair bolts, about 3 to the pound. A long experience on all the Railways has 
undoubtedly proved that a stout wedge or key_ of oak, elm, or other hard wood, compressed 
by strong rollers, or under a hydraulic press, is by fai- the most, indeed the only, effective 
mode of fastening the rail to the chair ; for the wood, being compressed beyond the limits 
of any dryness it could possibly sustain by exposure to the changes of the atmosphere of 
this country, never gets loose. 

The present mode of securing the chair to the block, is to drill holes in the stone, to 
drop an oak plug therein, and to drive do'wn a strong spike or chair bolt, with force suffi- 
cient to split the oak plug, which, thus expanding, secures the bolt, and keeps down the 
chair ; but the action of the rail in the chair, when hea^ trains pass over, has a great 
tendency to draw up the bolt from the stone, or to break on the head of the chair bolt. — ■ 
Could tlie chair be as completely secured to the block as to the wood, it would be a great 
improvement. In the north of England oak pins are used in place of spikes or bolts, and 
they are stated to make a better fastening. 

Having thus briefly noticed the leading points of the respective systems of Upper Works, 
I shall give the detailed cost of one mile of each, for a double track-way. 

I. Upper Works, with Rails laid on longitudinal Timbers. 

American red pine— half baulks, with a sectional area of 72 inches, 
equal to 10,560 cubic feet, at 2s. 6d. per cubic foot, 

Wrought iron rails, 45 lbs. to the yard, rolled with lower flanges, and with 
10 bolt holes drilled in each rail; 141f tons, at £12 per ton, 

Ties of |ths round iron to be put in at every length of 4 yards of single 
trackway, with nuts, say 880, at Is. 6d., . • • • _ • 

Screw bolts, with nuts, one at every yard on each flange of each rail, 
say 14,080, at 2t/. each, ...... 

Laying the Railway, at Is. 6d. per yard of double trackway. 

Breadth of road to be gravelled 15 inches deep — 4 cubic yards per yar< 
forward, including broken stone, transverse drains, say 7,040 cubic yards, at 2s. 

Open rubble side-drains, set dry : containing half a cubic yard, or one 
cubic yard per yard forward, for both sides, 1,760 cubic yai'ds, at 4s., 

Total, 

N.B In the following Tables this has been taken as £4,400 per mi 

calculation to round numbers, being then 25s. per yard of single trackway. 

II. Upper Works, with Rails laid on Chairs attached to Stone ] 

Stone blocks, containing each 5 cubic feet, and set 4 feet apart, dressed 
to receive the chairs, and drilled, say 5,280 blocks, at 3s. 6d. each, . 

Oak plugs, two for each block, say 10,560, at 50s. per thousand, 

Compressed oak keys or wedges, one for each chair, 5,280, at 4d. each, . 

Chair bolts, about 3 to the pound, two for each chair, 10,560, at l^d. each, 

Cast iron chairs ; single chair 18 lbs. each ; joint chairs, 22 lbs. j average 
weight, 19 lbs. each, equal to 44^ tons at £10 per ton, 

Wrought iron rails, 62 ibs. to the yard, and rolled to the usual pattern ; 

194.^^^ tons, at £12 per ton, ..... 

Laying the Railway, at 2s. per yard of double trackway, . 

Breadth of road to be gravelled 15 inches deep — 4 cubic yards per yan 
forward, including broken stone, transverse drains, say 7,040 cubic yards, at2s. 

Boxing, that is, filling up between the blocks to the level of their tops, 
two cubic yards per yard forward — say, 3,520 cubic yards, at Is. dd.. 

Open rubble side-drains, set dry, containing |ths of a cubic yard, 
cubic yard for both sides, in a yard forward ; 2,640 cubic yards, at 4s. 

Total, 

Cost, as per No. 1, • 

Saving, per mile, in favour of the system of longitudinal timbers, « 
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On analyzing the preceding comparative estimates, it trill be found that the saving 
arises almost entirely m the quantity of the iron, viz., upwards of 108 tons per mile ; of 
which nearly one-half is saved, by dispensing with the chairs, and the other half is gained 
by the less weight requisite for the rail, when it has a continuous bearing throughout its 
whole length. ° ° 

It follows, as a consequence, ^hat the greater the increase of the price of the ii-on in first 
cost, and trom distance to be carried, the greater the gain, and vice versa. At £10 per ton, 
Md iron can seldom be obtained lower, the saving would be still neai-Iy £1000 per mile. 

P®*" every £l per ton in the cost of the iron. 

The other items, in the construction of the upper works, nearly balance each other, the 
additional cost of the timber being met by a corresponding reduction in the road material, and 
in the side drains ; while the laying and fastening of the rails are nearly the same in both cases. 

Isiit, Irom less materials for the roads and drains being required, from the much greater 
facility with which the timber can be moved and placed without incumbering the road, 
the vails can be perrnanently laid with greater expedition. It is also certain, that a Railway 
thus laid, can_ be kept in repair and adjustment with much greater facility, and, of 
couree, at considerably less cost than when laid with stone blocks and chairs. 

Experience has proved that the boxing up between the blocks is absolutely necessary, 
while, on the longitudinal system, no gravelling or metalling around the timbers is requisite ; 
like a la^dder^'^’ perfectly clear, lying on the bed of the Railway 

The cost of laying a Railway on transverse sleepers of wood, with 62 lbs. wrought iron 
rails and chairs, averaging 19 lbs. each, the chairs and sleepers laid at 4 feet intervals, and 
each sleeper containing about 2 cubic feet of timber, would be about £500 per mile of 
double trackway less than the cost of the line laid on stone blocks. This system of laying 
Railways on transverse sleepers of larch, or other suitable timber, has been, and continues 
to be ^eatly used on those portions of lines where the embankments have not sufficiently 
consolidated ; but this .system does not admit of any diminution in the weight of the iron 
and still requires the use of chairs. 

Several of the principal English Railway Companies are now adopting still heavier rails : 
portions of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway have been relaid with rails of 75 lbs. 
to the yard, and five feet intervals between the bearings; and one company has adopted 
lb. rails. An increase ot a few hundred pounds per mile arises by adopting such ; but 
It the system of continuous bearings be not chosen, a 70 Ib. rail with 3 feet 9 inches, or 
5 teet bearings is the most advisable.* Tlie form of this rail, as now almost universally 
adopted, is that having the top and one bottom web, or bottom exactly similar, and the 
rail eqiial throughout the whole length, being the section recommended by me in my Report 
on the best form of rails to be fastened into chairs, made some time since to the Directors of 
the London and Birminghanr Railway. The upper works of a line thus laid, with the 
heaviest rails, and with chairs on stone blocks, may be fairly computed to amount, on an. 
average, including the cost of the carnage and delivery of the iron, to £6000 per mile : 
and probably to £500 per mile less if laid on larch or Baltic timber sleepers. 

Jhe following comparative view of the cost, in round numbers, of several different 
systems of laying down the upper works of Railways may probably be of use for general 
reference. The ai^ption of that which, under all circumstances, may be best suited for 
the anticipated traffic of the country, may be left for after consideration, should the 
Commissioners not be prc-pai-ed to acquiesce in my recommendation of the system of 
continuous bearings ; but, should either of the more costly modes of constructing the upper 
works be chosen, that additional amount per mile must be added to the estimates 

Comparative Cost of Different Systems of Railway Upper Works. 

Per IHile, of Double Traelcway, including Draining. 

Rails, 45 Ihs. per yard, with continuous bearings, laid on longitudinal timbers, 
without chairs, - . . . . ^4 4QQ 

Rads, 42 lbs. per yard, with chairs and additional supports of cast iron between, ’ 
laid on longitudinal timbers, as on the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, 

Rails, 42 lbs. per yard, with chaire laid on stone blocks, at three feet intervals, 
on transverse sleepers, do. 

Rails, 62 lbs. per yard, with chairs laid on stone blocks, at four. feet intervals, 
do. on transverse sleepers, do. 

Rads, 75 lbs. to 80 lbs. per yard, with chairs laid on stone blocks, at five feet 
intervals, 

■ do. on transverse sleepers, &c. 

With these explanations of the principles on which the detailed Estimates have been 
made out, 1 subjoin the Abstracts of the several heads of work, classed according to the 
divisions previously enumerated. ® 

“•"Chester E.rilw.r, has already proved that the eipense of 
1= Railway when laid with five feet bearings, very considerably exceeds fcertainlv 

IS aouble) that of the way when laid with 3 feet 9 inches to 4 feet bearings; as indeed might have 

l.idX^^ t ■“* ‘“e 
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Lines of Ralway. 

Principal Saving, 
ivith continuous 
Bearings, in the 
Weight of Iron. 
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tinuous Bearings 
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Reference. 



GRAND DIVISIONS. 



Total Num- 
ber of Cube Yards Average 
Cube Yards. per Mile. Lead. 



Average 
Cost per 
mie. 



total 

COST, 



I. MAIN TRUNK LINE. Miles. 

I.* A Entrance into Dablin, Barrack-bridge to IncHcore Avenae 1| 



Incbicore Avenue to Celbridge Coramons 
ICelbridge Commons to Rathangan - 
I Ratbangan to Maryborough Summit 
Maryborough summit to Holycross 



TOTALS - - I S9| ] 8,805,598 | 98,112 ] 66 | 10.58 | 4,329 j 388,503 | 

Carrying Establishment, including Engines, Carriages, Waggons, Stations, Sheds, and Workshops, ic, ' 
Parliamentary, Engineering, and Legal Expenses, Direction, Olhce Establishment, rravelliiig Charges, Staiapsl 



II. SHANNON LINE. 



Holycrosss to Donaghill, near Tipperary 
iDonaghiU, near Tipperary, to Limerick 
[Limerick to Tarbert - 



TOTALS - - I 69} I 6,138,002 | 88,635 [ 52 j 9.59 ( 3,541 | 245,244 

Carrying Establishment, including Engines, Carriages, Wagons, Stations, Sheds, and Workshops, Ac. 
Restoring Harbours, &c., interfered with, between Limerick and Tarbert. 

Parliamentary, Engineering, and Legal Expenses, Direction, Office Establishment, Travelling Chsiges 



HI. CORK LINE. 



Holycross to Mallow 
' Mallow to Cork 



TOTALS - - 1 "6} I 12,006,886 i 156,442 | 56 | 9.80 1 6,440 | 494,290 | 

Carrying Establishment, including Engines, Carriages, Waggons, Stations, Sheds, and Workshops, itc.j 
Stationary Engine for the Inclined Plane, from Cork Barracks to the Harbour, Ropes, Pullies, Gearing, 
Parliamentary, Engineering, and Legal Expenses. Direction, Oflice Establishment, Travelling Charges, 



IV. BEREHAVEN LINE. 



'Blarney to Inchigeelagh - 
! Inchigeelagh to Glengarriff 
Glengarriff to Berehaven - 



11,315,697 1 159,375 | 36 1 8.79 | 6,842 j 414,81? | 

Engines, Carriages, Waggons, Stations, Sheds, and Workshops, Ac-i 
Legal Expenses, Direction, Office Establishment, Travelling Charges, 



V. LIMERICK AND WATEREORD LINE. 



Donaghill, 



VI. KILKENNY LINE. 



Carrying Establishment, including Engines, Carriages, Waggons, Stations, Sheds, and J**'’ 

Parliamentary, Engineering, and Legal Expenses, Directiou, Office Establislimeut, Travelling ''uarg t 



I. Main Trunk Line, exclusive of the Entrance into Dublin 
II. Shannon Line, — V. Limerick and Waterford Line 
VI. Kilkenny Line ........ 

DITTO, 



I 209} j 18,823,065 j 89,847 62 j 10.09 | 3,776 

Including Carrying Establishment, Management, &c. &c. &c. 



I. Main Trunk Line, including the Entrance into Dublin 
II. Shannon Line, as far only as to Limerick 
III. Cork Line. — V. Limerick and Waterford Line 



itablishment, Management, 



DITTO, 



Including Carrying 



I. Main Trunk Line, including Entrance into Dublin 
|II. Shannon Line.— III. Cork Line - - . - 

V. Limerick and Waterford Line. VI. Kilkenny Line 
DITTO, - - - - 



288 j 31,228,302 j' 108,432 C2 j 10.09 j 
Including Carrying Establi.shment, Mnnngeiaeut, Ac. 



All the Lines, Exclusive of Entrance into Dublin j 357^ j 42,145,54^^^^^ 117,972 



Djtto, Including Entrance into Dublin 



GRAND TOTALS. 



Including Carrying E.stablishment, Management, 



Ditto, 



(*) The whole of Uie Cutting of Incbicore Hill, going to the Embankments, in the preceding Sub-division, 
this Sub-division. . (•>) Chiefly Retaining Walls, at 7s. 6<f. per cubic yard. 



coinpu 



33} 


4,450,213 


131,868 


44 


9.17 


5,034 


169,901 




3,466,619 


196,297 


S3 


8.66 


7,004 




iH 


3,898,865 


174,300 


30 


8.61 


6,184 





55} 


7,902,161 


141,743 


48 


9.39 


5,648 


309.294 


21 


4,104,725 


195,46.3 


74 


10.80 


8,809 


184,996 
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jhe estimates. 




Upper Works, 



GRAND TOTALS, 
including all Coiitin- 



MASONRY. 



FENCING. 



Double Trackway. [lO pe 
1 iBaili 



bridges. 



, exclu- Average 
jftiie Dost per 
g Estab- Mile. 



I TOTAL 
, COST. 



TOTAL 

COST. 



TOTAL 

COST. 



TOTAL 

COST. 



TOTAL 

COST. 



additional Sidings and Crossings, Tnrnplatc-s, &c. &c. 
PnntiDg, Stationery, and Minor Contingencies, at 6 per cent 



5?, 200 
100,100 
147,400 



11,942 5,0.105 131,365 
21,240 10,270 233,637 
32,876 10.795 361.637 



I 3 1 45 I 136 I 6 I - I - 1 676 ( 46,836 [ 352 | 24,37 
addidonal Siding-s and Crossings, Tumplates, &c. &c. 

Stamps, Printing, Stationery, and Minor Contingencies, at 6 per cent. 



I 9 1 69 I 124 I 6 I 1 M 8831 03,959 
addidonal Sidings and Crossings, Tumplates, &c. &c. 

Stamps, Printing, Stationery, and Minor Contingencies, 



additional Sidings and Crossings, Tumplates, *c 
Stamps, Printing, Stationery, and Minor Coniinj 



additional Sidings and Crossings, Tumplates, &c. <fec. 
Stamps, Printing, Stationery, end Minor Contingencies, .at 



additional Sidings and Crossings, Tumplates, &c. &c. 

btamps, Printing, Stationery, and Minor Contingencies, at 6 per cent. 



,400 1,003,200 



emg will be chiefly Parapets on the top of tho Retaining Wails of Masonry ; for tlie remainder stone walls. 

ilway though greatly elevated, and with land for four lines, is chiefly within retaining walls, which accounts for the small quantity of land required, 
ling iaiHl for four lines of Railway, including the usual space for slopes ond fences. 



20,658 


8,575 


11,362 




203,897 


10,706 


316,039 


12,315 


256,634 


12,376 


392,994 


14,006 


310,068 


11,843 


473,972 


13,461 
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12,970 
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14,813 j 
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The preceding Estimates being those laid before the Commissioners last summer, were 
computed from the sections graduated to the most favourable inclinations, as tabulated in 
pages 12 and 13, where 15 feet to the mile, or 1 in 330, with certain exceptions on some 
of the lines, is the maximum gradient, and whence the ascents are progressive. 

In preparing these lines for the Commissioners, I endeavoured to do so on the best 
principles, and to render them as perfect as the very limited time allowed would pennit; 
but when I became aware that the traffic through many parts of Ireland might probably 
be considered insufficient to justify the full expenditure which a perfect system of inclina- 
tions requires, I prepared, on certain principles, a series of inferior gradients, and laid 
them down on the same profiles of the present surface of the country whereon the other 
gradients were drawn, and from thence deduced a second set of Estimates, which shows a 
diminution from the first, averaging rather more than £3000 per mile, supposing double 
lines of trackway laid throughout on each. 

Further savings may be made, but these are equally applicable to both systems ; and the 
comparison must be, that by adopting an inferior system of gradients, we obtain a saving 
of upwards of £3000 per mile, on the average of the whole 360 miles. 

To proportion accurately the amount to be laid out in preparing a Railway, with the 
anticipated traffic and mode of working the road when completed, is equally the duty and 
the interest of the Engineer ; for, in this country, his reputation depends even more on 
the profitable result of his works as commercial speculations, than as happy triumphs of 
art over natural difficulties ; and hence he has every inducement to exercise the most rigid 
economy, not only in the principles whereon his designs are made, but in the minute 
details, which, in long lines, soon swell into important items of expenditure. 

The inclinations on the reduced system are arranged in tables, upon the following pages, 
to eon-espond with the tables of the original gradients, with similar references to the plans 
and sections ; and from these tables it will be very easy to lay down, by hand, upon the 
engraved detailed sections the lines of inferior gradients ; it was, therefore, only considered 
necessai-y to engrave a diagram reference (which will be found in the Section Atlas, at 
the end of Part 1), corresponding to the sheet of the Diagram Index to the detailed 
sections, as previously described, 

From the sections thus regraduated, estimates of the cost of the reduced system were 
calculated in the same manner as for the original gradients, and Tabular' Abstracts, 
con-esponding precisely with those in pages 18 and 19, will be found in pages 26 and 27. 

The mode in which the reduced gradients have been laid down is as follows : — No longer 
adhering to the mechanical axiom of avoiding descents or ascents, where it is necessary to 
rise or fall again, the Railway profiles have been undulated, that is, made to follow, 
generally, the undulating surface of the country; but upon the Main. Trunk Line, from 
Dublin to Holycross, still not exceeding 16 feet to the mile, or 1 in 330, except at the 
entrance into Dublin, between King’s-bridge to Chapelizod, 2 miles, at 1 in 230, or 23 feet 
per mile ; and on the west of Spire Hill, where the rate is 22 feet to the mile, or 1 in 
240 for 14 mile ; and also except at certain other points, where also very great extent of 
earth-work may be saved ; and at such places not exceeding 26| feet per mile, or 1 in 200. 
These inclinations only occur in three places, viz., at Spire Hill, between Portarlington and 
Monastereven, for 2^ miles ; in surmounting the Maryborough summit for 2^ miles; and 
in ascending from the Valley of the Nore to the summit south of Borris-in-Ossory, in two 
planes of IJ and 2| miles respectively, with an intermediate horizontal distance of two miles. 

From recent experience on the English Railways, I am induced to think no very 
.serious inconvenience will arise, for some time, by adopting the economical gradients of 
1 in 200, even for the Main Trunk line ; and should the future traffic so greatly increase as 
to render it necessary, the particular situation of these planes will enable assistant engines 
to be easily put on as occasion may require. 

A most important reduction of cost is obtained by lowering the embanked entrance into 
Dublin, amounting to as much as £18,417 per mile, on the short length of If miles. Tliis 
change was suggested by the Commissioners. 

From Inchicpre to Sallins there is no saving to be made by change of gradient ; but 
between Sallins and Rathangan we gain about £1100 per mile; but between Rathangan 
and Maryborough summit the diminution is nearly £5000 per mile, and the average saving 
on the whole 89f miles of the Main Trunk line, from Inchicore to Holycross, is £2,408 
per mile. 

On the other lines the estimates are for a single trackway only; but in comparing the 
economy from change of Railway profile, I shall add for the second track. 

The principal gain on the Shannon line is by not adhering to a continuous or progressive 
system of gradient; and the average cost is £2,147 per mile, less than by the first estimate. 
Only one gradient of 29| feet per mile, or 1 in 180 occurs ; it is in one length of five 
miles, up the Valley of the Dead River, between Lynfield and Donaghill ; and here, if ot 
importance, assistant power might be put on without great additional cost of working. In 
no other place is the inclination greater than 16 feet per mile. 

On the Cork line the saving is most considerable, as the greatest changes have been 
made. To near Cashel we can still keep within 1 in 330 ; but to surmount the high 
ground there an incline is required of 35 feet per mile, or 1 in 150, for very nearly two 
miles. The descent, southward, from this summit is broken, and two planes are necessary ; 
the first one, 1 in 150, for If mile ; the second, 1 in 200, for mile ; besides an inter- 
mediate declivity of 23|- feet per mile, or 1 in 224, for more than If mile. The ext^t o 
inferior gradients is here spread over seven miles ; but as they lie between Cashel and tie 
junction of the connecting branch towards Clonmel, where the Railway from Limeric o. 

Waterford crosses the Cork Line, assistant engines might conveniently be placed iiere<»i» 
either permanently, or as occasion required. 
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Erom hence to the vicinity of Mallow, the prevailing inclination, not exceeded, is Appendix A. 

feet per mile, or 1 in 250. The locomotive engines will here seldom have to di-aw No. 1. 
heavier loads than can be taken up such planes. The descent into Mallow is 1 in 200, for ^liTtbe South 

mile, and the ascent from thence to the Ballyhillogue summit requires two severe So*uth-westem 
inclines of 1 in 100 (52|; feet per mile); each about two miles long, the intermediate Lines of Railway. 

.gradient being 1 in 440, or 12 feet per mile, for 2J miles. These planes of 1 in 100 

could be reduced to planes of 1 in 150, of gi'eater length, at an additional expense of about Ascent at Mallow. 

£25,000. As Mallow is an important station, it would not be inconvenient to keep 

assistant engines there to work the ascents in each direction. No other change of gradient 

occurs up to Blarney, between which place and Cork three planes, each about 1^ mile 

long, and not exceeding 1 in 150, will elFect a great saving. This distance being short, 

and between the terminus of Cork and the Berehaven junction, assistant power might be saving on Cork Line, 

always in readiness. The average saving on the Cork Line, is £4,822 per mile. £4,822 per Mile. 

On the Berehaven Line I have been less scrupulous in introducing inclines of 1 in 100 ; 
between Blarney and the head of the Lakes of Inchygeelagh there are five, but only one 
of these exceeds three-fourths of a mile in length ; almost all the other gradients are 
favourable. To the trains likely to travel over them, these short inclinations will, perhaps, 
not prove very detrimental. Similar inclines are introduced between Glengarriff Bay 
and Berehaven. Between Inchygeelagh and Glengarriff the original gradients are heavy, 
and the changes I propose, while saving a considerable expense, will not very greatly 
augment the difficulties of working. Indeed, in respect of the traffic on the Berehaven 
Line a heavy engine must be employed ; which, with only two or three cairiages, or waggons, 
would surmount, with facility, all the gradients of 1 in 100, and travel with proportionate 
increased rapidity and economy over the easier parts of the route. The average saving 
on the Berehaven Line, by adopting the inferior gradients, is £3,515 per mile ; and I 
have no doubt that less than my estimates would complete the Railway communication ’ 

from Blai-ney to Berehaven. When therefore, the line to Cork is constructed, the ‘ ‘ 

expenditure of an additional million to obtain the important objects and results which the 
establishment of a packet station at Berehaven would produce, must be deemed worthy of 
the deepest consideration of the Government and of the Public. 

The difference on the Limerick and Waterford Line consists chiefly in undulating the Saving on the 
profiles and increasing the gradients to 16 and 18 feet per mile : in addition to this, a short 
inclination of 1 in 100 for five-eighths of a mile, and another of the same gradient for 4 pgf 
mile, effect an economy of £2,739 per mile. The inclination into Clonmel is not altered. ^ 

On the Kilkenny Line the ground is naturally favorable, and by rising and falling, instead Saving on the pl- 
of the progressive'descent first proposed, the saving amounts to £2,160 per mile, with no 
gradients exceeding I in 330. 

The following may be convenient for reference, as an 

Abstract of the Cost 
of the two Systems. 



Saring of £2000 per 
Wile on the Upper 
tVorks, by adopting 
single Trackways.^ 

between°the principal stetions, and‘particularly about midway between the most extreme 
points of the lines, a single trackway might be sufficient for all except the main trunk, 
and even thereon, beyond the Maryborough summit. _ 

I have latterly introduced beams of timber, trussed with wrought iron bars, in place ot 
arches for Railway bridges, and that to a great extent on the Midland Counties Railway. 

On the North Union Railway I am erecting a viaduct of timber, of great height. Several 
similai' works are constructing in the north of England, and on some Railways in Scotland 
I understand the system of trussed beams of timber has been applied to very large spans. 

In many instances, a considerable reduction in the cost of river and road bridges may be 
thus made, especially where the crossings are oblique, or where the additional height ot 

arches would involve great expense of embanked approaches. , , . 

Should funds be short, and time and an expeditious opemng of the lines be important, 
the earth-work in the heaviest excavations may be left in on one side to be removed atlei- 
wards, at night, or at such other times as the ordinary traffic will allow ; in like mannner me 
embankments need not, at first be completed to their full width, though this is objectionable 
on account of the additional patch of embankment not uniting equally witli the parts hrst 
made. I have, however, done so on part of the North Union Railway, between Newton 
and Wi«^an ; the process of widening the cuttings and fillings having been earned quietly 
on without interruption to the traffic. I do not, however, recommend this process for 
general adoption, but cases will occur where it may be necessary ; though, of course, the 
greater the intercourse the larger the amount of inconvenience in widening the bed of the 
Railway for the second line. I am also preparing to lay down the second trackway on this 
line, having worked with one road, only, for five or six years. 
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22 APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 

Appendix A. I have bestowed much pains in arranging and elucidating the estimates, and in bringine 
out the averages of the different prices, numbers, and quantities. On comparing the two 
Report on the South of Abstracts, the chief saving will be found to arise from the difference of the quantities 
and South-western of earth-work ; the masonry, except for the retaining walls at Dublin, remaining nearly the 
Lines of Railway, same. A reduction in the price of the earth- work of full one penny per cubic yard, on an 

average of the whole, is got by the difference in the leads, in the original estimates being 

and in the reduced estimates only, per cubic yard. ® 

Mr. Macneill’s Tables The estimates do not appear to me to require further explanation; but I cannot leave 
this division of my Report without bearing most ample testimony to the extreme accuracy 
and exceeding usefulness of Mr. Macneill’s tables for computing earth-work and land. The 
saving of time, and the assurance of correctness can only be fully appreciated by those who 
like myself and assistants, have tested them through many extensive series of calculations. ’ 



TABLES OF REDUCED GRADIENTS. 
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THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, IRELAND. 
TABLES OF REDUCED GRADIENTS— 

II. SHANNON LINE.— Holtcross to Taubeht. 
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III. CORK LINE Holtcross to Cork. 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 
TABLES OF REDUCED GRADIENTS— 



REJJARKS, 

I And nearest Principal 
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IV. BEREHAVEN LINE. — Bl.\rney to Bereuaven. 
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THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, IRELAND. 

TABLES OF REDUCED GRADIENTS— (Coniinwec?.) 

IV. BEREHAVEN LINE. — Blabney to Bebehaven — (Continued.) 
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VI. KILKENNY LINE. — Maryborough Summit to Kilkenny. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE ESTIMATF.S 



Carrying Establishment, including Engines, Carriages, Waggons, Stations, Sheds, and Works 
Parliamentary, Engineering, and Legal Expenses, Direction, Office Establishment, Travelling Charn 



II. SHANNON LINE. 



' Holycross to Donaghill, near Tipperary 
I Donaghill, near Tipperary, to Limerick 
Limerick to Tatberfc - . . 



TOTALS - - I 69J I 

Carrying Establishment, including 
Restoring flarbour.s, *c., interfered 
Parliamentary, Engineering, and I 



I I au I /.(O | | i4»,4b8 

Engines, Garrises, Waggons, Stations, Sheds, and Workshops, ifec. 
with between Limerick and Tarbert, - . . 

l,egal Expenses, Direction, Office Establishment, Travelling Cbaiges, 



in. CORK LINE. 



I Holycross to Mallow 
'Mallow to Cork 



TOTALS ■ - I 76} I 6,387.330 | 70,193 | 40 | 8.98 | 2,627 | 201,626 | 

Carrj-ing Establishment, inchiding Engine.s, Carriages, Waggons, Stations, Sheds, and 'Workshops, &e. 
Stationary Engine for the Inclined Plane from Cork Barracks to the Harbour, Ropesi-Pullies, Gearing, 
Parliamentary, Engineering, and Legal Expenses, Direction, Office Establishment, Travellhig Charges, 



IV. BEREHAVEN LINE. 



' Blarney to Incbygeelagb, 

! Inchygeelagh to Glengaxriff 
’ Glengarriff to Berehaven 



TOTALS - - I 71 I 5,979,175 | 84,214 ] 29 ] 8.43 1 2,957 | 209,922 ' 

Carrpng Establishment, including Engines, Carriages. Waggons, Stations, Sheds, and Workshops, &c. 
Parliamentary, Engineering, and Legal Expenses, Direction, Office Establishment, TravellingCharges, Stamps, 



V. LIMERICK AND WATERFORD LINE. 



Clonmel 



Donaghill, 



1,284,160 I 63,606 I 42 I 9.10 1 2,029 \ 48,699 I 

o , 5 Engines, Carriages, VVaggons, Stations, Sheds, and Workshops, A'c. 

Parliamentary, Engineering, and Legal Expienses, Direction, Office Establishment, Travelluig Charges. Stumps, 



VI. KILKENNY LINE. 



it to Kilkenny - - | 26|,| 672,247 i 25,368 | 22 | 8.12 | 858 | 22,746 1 

Carrying Establishment, including Engines, Carriages, Waggons, Stations, Sheds, and Workshops, *o. 
Parliamentary, Engineering, and Legal Expenses, Direction, Office Establishment. Travelling Charges, Stamps, 



I. Main Trunk Line, exclusive of the Entrance into Dublin 
\ If. Shannon Line.— V. Limerick and Waterford Line 
VI. Kilkenn y Line - -- -- -- - 

DITTO, 



Including Carrying Establishment, Management, <fco. 



I. Main Trunk Line, including the Entrance into Dublin 

II. Shannon Line, as far only as to Limerick 

[II. Cork Line. — 'V. Limerick and Waterford lane 

DITTO, . . - . . 



656,356 



Including Carrying Establishment, Management, Ac,, Ac. 



I. Main Trunk Line, including the Entrance into Dublin 
I II. Shannon Line. — III. Cork Line . - - . 

_ V. Limerick and Waterford Line. VI. Kilkenny Lino 



DITTO, 



Including Carrying Establishment, Management, Ac. 



'AlUhe I,i 



Exclusive of Entrance into Dublin 



Ditto, Inclndjng Entrance into Dublin - 359 



[grand TOTALS. 



Ditto, 



Including. Carrying Establishment, Management, 



■ guu'litf) 



(“) The whole of the catting of Inchicote Hill, going to the Embankments in the preceding Sub-division, none of 
this Sub-division. (6) Chiefly Retaining Walla, 

(V) The Fencing will bo chiefly Parapets on the top of the Retaining 'Walls of Masonry : fur the remainder, stone 
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1 

2,487 


136,645 


21 


1,762,134 


83,911 


32 


8.58 


2,996 


62,981 



33J 


1,760,443 


62,161 


30 


8.51 


1,851 


62,435 


!74 


2,704,001 


152,388 


30 


8.50 


5,398 


95.822 




1,514,731 


77.678 


24 


8.18 


2,648 


51,645 



• Reference. 


Distances. 




EARTH Y 


ro RF 






Plan; 


GRAND DIVISIONS. 

i 


Total Num- 
ber of 

Cube Yards. 


Cube Yards 
l«r Mile. 




per Cubic Yard. 


Average 
cost per 
Mile. 


total 

COST. 




I. MAIN TRUNK LINE. 


Miles. 






Ciiaius. 


Pence. 


£ 




!.• 


A Entrance into Dublin— Barrack-bridge to Inchicore Avenne 


1| 


254,111 


146,206 


130 


1,447 


8,763 


15,318 


I.‘ 


A M C Inobicore Avenue to Celbridge Commons - 


9 


626,556(>) 


69,617 


43 


9.13 




no ' — 


1. IT. 


A .a § 'Celbridge Commons to Rathangan ... 


24 


1,946,567 


81,107 


33 


8.63 


2.917 


7a aa ^ 


II. 


A ,g.!2 "jRatbangan to Marvboroueh Summit 


19^ 


1,064,220 


64,675 


66 


9.79 


2,227 




II. III. 


B -.g ^ Maryborough Summit to Holycross - 


37^ 


1,946,492 


62,254 


61 


9.55 


2,079 


77,466 
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Appendix A. In order to illustrate the advantages of the principle of forming Main Trunk lines of Kailway 
No. 1. through the country, adopted for the general benefit, convenience, and improvement of the various 

districts pervaded by such lines and their principal Wnches, without making sacrifices or injurious 

Report on the ^gviations for the accommodation of any particular towns, I have drawn up the following table, which 

South wes° ^'**1 found to comprise every market town in the south and south-western districts. It will be 

tern Li'nes^of evident that the time gained will be in proportion to the proximity of the Railways to the several 
Railway. places, and to their present distances from Dublin. But even the towns on the south-east coast will 

reap a portion of the advantage ; the travellers gaining in time, although having a more circuitous. 



TABLE OF 



' Table of Dis- TABLE of the principal Places in the South and South-Western Districts op Irel.^nd, which the 
tences. through, be near to, or within an available distance of ; with the computed CoMrAR.-VTiVE Dist.ances and Tlwe 
Travellin" from London, by the London and Birmingham Railway, now nearly completed, and by the Grand 
about 260 miles, and across Channel to Dublin, and forward through the country. 

The Rate of Railway Travelling by the First Class Trains, computed at 24 Miles an hour. Tlie Channel Passage, with 
Miles per hour ; tile Distances being taken from Arrowsmith’s Map of Ireland, and the Maps attached to this Report. 

Increase the Distances in the 7th Column, two Miles ; or three Miles, if tlve measurement is wanted to the Genera] Post 

as i«r Note at the 



PRINCIPAL PLACES. 






Abheyfeale 

Abbeyleix 

Ardfinnan 
Askeaton 
A thy 

Ballyporeen 

Ballvrngget 

Ballyroau 

Baltimore 

Baltinglass 

Bandon 

Berehaven 
Birr 
Blarney 
Borro»-i 
Butteva 
Cahir 

Cahirconlish 

Callen 

Carlow 

Carrick-on-Suir 

Cashel 

Castlocomer 

Castle-Isiaod 

Castlemaine 

Castletown 

C.asiletowu-roclu- 

Charleville 

Clogheeij 

Dfcgle 

Doneraile 

Dundruin 

Dungarvan 

Edenderry 

Enniscorthy 

Fermoy 

Fethard 

Freshford 

GlengarrilF 

Glin 

Golden Bridge 
Holycross 



Limerick 

Queen’s 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Kilkenny 

Queen’s 

Cork 

IVicklow 

Cork 

Cork 

Cork 

King’s 

Cork 

Queen’s 

Cork 

Tipperary 

Limerick 

Kilkenny 

Carlow 

Tipperary 

Tipperary 

Kilkenny 

Queen'.s 

Cork 

Tipperary 

Tipperary 

Cork 

Cork 

Tipperary 

W aterford 

King's 

Clare 

Wexford 

Cork 

Tipperary 

Kilkenny 

Cork 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Tipperary 



Present Distances to 
and from Dublin. 


FUTURE DISTANCES. 


Present Time of 


Dublin. 


Future Time of 


Dublin. 


e 


Line of Railway 
on which the 
Lateral Road ter- 
minates, or the 
Town is situate. 


Nearest remark- 
able Place where 
the Junction 
is made. 


By Railway from tlie 
Junction to and from 
Dublin. 










Miles. 


H. 


M. 


H. 


M. 




24 


Shannon Line 


Near Askeaton 


142 


17 


27 


8 


35 




0 


Kilkenny Lino 




GO 




4/ 




30 










131 












6 


Cork Lino 


Near Cahir 


108 


12 
















142 


15 










16 




Near Miltowii 


26 


4 


33 








2 


Cork Line 




119 


13 


27 




10 










69 












2 


Ditto 


Near Corbally 


67 


6 


20 














175 


23 














Near Naas 


17 


4 










8 


Berehaven Line 




168 


19 


13 












Near Coomhoola 


207 


23 










0 


Ditto 


— 


231 


26 


0 


9 


37 






Main Trunk 


Near Maryboro’ 


61 












0 


Cork Line 




161 


17 










3 


Main Trunk 




63 
















At Owbeg River 


137 


16 


20 








1 


Ditto 


— 


108 


12 




4 


37 










1)7 


15 


37 








10 


Kilkenny Line 


At Kilkenny 


79 


9 


13 




24 








Near Naas 


17 






4 




95 


22 


Kilkenny Line 


At Kilkenny 


79 


10 


33 


5 


52 








— 


98 






4 






6 


Kilkenny Line 


At Branra Gate 


64 


6 


20 


3 


20 










142 


18 


63 










Ditto 


At Tarbort 


159 


21 


20 


10 


SO 






Main Trunk 




59 


C 


37 




40 




2 


Cork Line 


-■kt Owbeg River 


137 


16 


0 




65 










112 


15 


13 






116 




Cork Line 


— 


116 


12 


63 




20 




0 


Lim.dtlVat. Line 




116 


U 


33 








0 






166 


17 


20 


6 


65 




6S 




At Tarbert 


159 


23 


13 


1.3 




142 


5 




At Owbeg River 


137 


16 


47 


6 


15 




0 







98 


11 




4 






23 


Lim.*\Vat.Line 


At Clonmel 


115 


13 


13 


7 




37 


J1 


Main Trunk 


Near Rathangan 


31 


4 


7 


2 


30 




24 




At Limerick 


126 












35 


Kilkenny Line 


At Kilkenny 


79 


3 


27 


7 










Nr. MitcheUtown 


126 










99 


9 




At Cashel 


108 


11 


0 




30 


69 


3 


Kilkenny Line 


— 


72 




40 


3 




214 


0 






212 












0 






156 


17 










4 


Cork Line 


At Cashel 


98 


11 




4 




91 


1 


Mwn Trunk 




89 


10 




3 





7 22 
5 48 
1 37 
7 33 



22 

21 10 

21 56 
18 52 
21 10 
18 52 

18 35 
27 24 

19 29 
23 53 
25 10 
25 37 
21 0 

22 42 
IS 67 
22 65 

20 37 

21 29 

20 24 
20 2 

21 62 



23 40 
21 20 
20 47 
22 65 
29 4 

22 16 



14 67 
10 37 
G 48 
6 18 



20 

23 25 

18 30 
23 65 
23 10 
22 35 

21 30 
I 19 - 

1 24 60 

22 30 
20 32 

19 49 



Note. — In the 7th Column of the above Table (Future Di.stances by Railway), the measurements being from Inchicore A i 
purpose of making an accurate compari.son of the Railway Distances, with the Present Distances from Dublin, by the Moi . 
that being the distance from Inchicore Avenue to the Post Office. And calling the additional Railway Distance, m round num • • 
five Minutes from the “ Time Gained,” in the 10th Columns. 
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route to pass. To Waterford, for instance, nearly four hours will be saved; and who can doubt Appendix A. 
that until a direct Railway be established between Dublin and Waterford, all the travelling between No. ]. 
those places will be vid ^laryborough and Kilkenny ; and though Wexford and Enniscorthy only 
gain an hour, and the generality of travelling will continue on the present roads, there may be many 
cases in which this hour would be of importance. _ _ South-wes- 

As I have furnished the Commissioners with a Report on the various routes by which a Railway tern Lines of 
communication might be made between London and Dublin, I have thought it might be interesting Koil^y. 
to add the future time of travelling between London and the places in the table. 



distances. 

several Lines of Railway Communications, as laid out under the direction of the Commissioners, will pass Table of Dis- 
of Travei-i-ing to and from Dublin, by the existing and proposed Routes; and also the computed Time of tances. 
Junction Railway now open, and by the proposed Railway through North Wales to Porth-Dynllaen, in all 



improved and powerfullron Steam-Boats, calculated at 12 Miles per tour. The Rate of Road Travelling in Ireland averaged at 9 
The computed Time of Travelling between Losdon and Dublin by the above described Route, is assumed to be 16 Hours. 

Office. Add Five Minutes to the time in the 9th and Ilth Columns, and deduct Five Minutes from the Time in the 10th Column, 
foot of the Table. 



PRINCIPAL PLACES. 



Incliygeelagh 

Kaoturlc 

Keomitre 

Kildare 

Kildorery 

Kilkenny 

Kiilalgc 

KiUarney 

Killeuaiile 

Kilrush 

Kinsalc 

Limerick 

Lismore 

Listouell 

Macroom 

Maoliw 

Maryborough 

Middleton 

Mill-street 

Mitcbelstown 

Monastereven 

Mon troth 

Mountmellick 

Nenogh 

New Ross 

Philipslown 

Portarlington 

Rnibangau 

Ralhcormuck 

Raihdoivney 

Roscrea 

Rosscarbery 

Shauogolden 

Stradbally 

Taibert 

Templemorc 

Tipperary 

fhoinastowu 

Thurles 

Tralee 

Tullamore 

Utlingfotd 

Valentia 

WATEarORD 

Wexford 

Youghall 



Cork 

Kildare 

Cork 

Kilkenny 1 
Clare ' 

Tipperary I 
Clare ' 

Cork 
Limerick 
Waterford] 

Cork 

Cork 

Queen's 

Cork 

Cork 

Cork 

Kildare 

Queen's 

Queen’s 



Tipperary 

Cork 

Limerick | 
Queen’s 

Tipperary 
Tiiiperary 
Kilkenny 
: Tipperary 

j kS^s 

Kilkenny 

Kerry 

I Waterford] 
1 Wexford 
Cork 



FUTURE DISTANCES. 


Present Time of I 


* 


By Lateral Roads to 
join the Railway. 


Line of Railway 
on which the 
L.itcral Road ter- 
minates, or the 
Town is situate. 


able Place where 
the Junction 


By Railway from the 
Juncliouto and from 
■ Dublin. 


>r:i — 






Milp. 


H. 


M. 


0 







188 


20 


40 


18 


Cork Line 


At Owbeg River 


137 


17 


20 


40 


Berehaveii Line 


Near Macroom 


180 


21 


53 




Main Trunk 


At Miltown 


20 




33 


0 


Cork Line 





133 


14 


.33 


0 


Kilkenny Line 


— 


79 


8 


7 




Main Trunk 


Near Thurles 








41) 




At Mallow 


145 


20 


20 


24 


Kilkenny Line 


At Bnllvraaaet 


69 


10 


13 


9 




At Tarbert 








15 




At Cork 


166 


19 


0 


0 






126 


13 


20 






Near Cahir 


108 


14 


13 


12 




At Tarbert 


159 


18 


33 


0 




— 


180 


20 


0 








145 


15 










50 










At Cork 


166 


17 


0 




Ditto 


At Mallow 


145 


19 


0 








120 


14 




3 


Main Trunk 


— 


35 


4 


13 




Ditto 






6 








Near Emo 


46 












17 




13 






Near Thurles 


SO 


10 


40 






At Kilkenny 


79 


9 


20 






Near Rathangau 


31 










At Spire Hill 


41 




13 








31 










At Mitchelstown 


126 


14 


27 












20 








69 


19 


27 








168 


21 


20 




Shannon Line 


Near Askeaton 


142 


10 






















159 


17 


33 


















Near Donaghill 


103 


12 




12 


Killienny Line 


At Kilkenny 
























At Tarbert 




20 








Near Emo 


46 










At llraiira Gate 


64 


8 


40 






At Tarbert 








30 


Kilkenny Line 


At Kilkenny 


79 




27 






At Kilkenny 








36 


Cork Line 


Near Cahir 


108 


15 





H. M. 
23 5U 
23 42 

27 67 
17 38 
27 32 
19 17 
22 



22 

18 

24 35 
24 29 
21 22 

17 27 

18 35 
15 



17 



23 I 



17 
23 

19 12 
19 45 
25 47 
22 28 
IS 42 
22 37 

19 32 

20 60 
20 37 
19 42 
25 57 
19 17 
2U 7 
29 17 



^ miles must be added for the distance from that point to the General Terminus in Dubhn, at Barrack-bndge ; and, for the 
{which are all measured from the General Post Office), to the distances in the 7th Column, there should bo added three miles ; 
two miles, there must he made an addition of five minutes to the “ Future Time,” in the 9th .and 11th Columns, and a deduction o£ 
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Appeodix A- 

No.l. OTHER LINES SURVEYED. 

^^d^oua*wftern^ addition to tlie lines of Railway before described, as laid out or reported upon. 
Lines ofrEal-way. under the direction of the Commissioners, I have been requested to lay before them Plans, 
— — Sections, and Reports of the following Railways, which I have surveyed as Engineer 

OtherLmes ^jjg respective Companies or Committees proposing to establish such lines, viz.: — 

1. Cork andPassnge 1. The CoRK and Passage Railway, a distance of little more than six miles ; the Act 

Eailway. for which has been obtained, and steps are now taking to commence operations as early as 
possible. This line, in construction, traffic, and returns, will greatly resemble the Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway. 

The intention of this line is to connect Cork with the lower estuary of the River Lee, 
which forms the Cove of Cork. A new quay has been constructed at the town of Passage, 
which is used by the mercantile steamers. Abreast of this quay is deep water and safe 
anchorage, which, I am informed, is not the case off Cove. In boisterous weather, pas- 
sengers can land and embark from the Passage quays with great facility : the formation of 
the Railway will render them, practically, part of the City of Cork ; and the delays in 
arrival and departure, from tides, will be obviated. 

2. Kingstown and 2. The Kingstown and Bray Railway, which is intended to be a continuation of the 

Bray Railway. Dublin and Kingstown Railway, through Bullock and Dalkey, and round the face of the 

Killiney cliffs, and thence along the coast to Bray, where it will terminate, so directed as 
to be further continued round Bray Head to the port of Wicklow ; a continuation quite 
practicable, witli favourable levels, and at a moderate expense. 

This line would be of much local advantage to the very populous neighbourhood, which 
is daily increasing, between Kingstown and Dalkey ; extending to them the many con- 
veniences which the Dublin and Kingstown Railway has proved to afford. An extension 
would also be offered the citizens of Dublin of the facilities of access to the sea ; and to the 
suburban residences, now continually springing np in the district proposed to be opened. 
A direct connexion would also be made with the inexhaustible granite quarries at Bullock, 
Dalkey, and Killiney, affording a. better and. cheaper supply for the completion of the 
Government works at the Royal Harbour, and enabling the present tram road to be 
dispensed with, and opening a way for a constant delivery of this fine material for the 
buildings of Dublin, and for shipment to England : and also affording facilities of access to 
the valuable mines of the county of Wicklow. 

S.CorkandLimerick 3. The Cork and Limerick Railway. Tliis line was projected before the Corn- 

Railway. missioners had commenced their inquiries. Now, that one of their Railway lines will 
occupy the best ground between Limerick and Mallow, I have no doubt the parties 
promoting the original line will be content to start from off the Cork Line, at or near 
the latter town, continuing the route either by Doneraile, or by Ballyclough to 
Buttevant, and thence by Charleville and Bruree to Limerick, so soon as the views of 
the Commissioners ai-e made public ; and it will be ray recommendation to them to do so. 

To connect Cork and Limerick by Railway, has long been greatly desired; and several 

J 'ears since, Mr. Griffith, (one of your Honorable Board) took very extensive surveys and 
evels for that purpose. I have not been able to find any general course differing from 
that determined by Mr. Griffith; though the principle on which my sections are graduated 
are different ; being the result of the experience of the system of working Railways 
extensively, for goods and passengers, by locomotive engines ; a system which had not 
been tried at that time. The line of Mr. Griffith’s proceeded from Mallow, by Bally- 
clough, to Doneraile and Velvetstown, which I have also surveyed ; and, in addition, 
another route by Doneraile, which, though shorter, would require an expensive tunnel, 
and in general would perhaps be more costly, but it would interfere less with residence 
property, in getting out of Mallow. I am not yet prepared to decide between these lines, 
but arn inclined at present to consider the course should be by Ballyclough. The Cork 
and Limerick Railway in connexion with the lines laid out by your Commission, would be 
of gi-eat advantage to the agricultural and rural district of the counties of Cork and 
Limerick, connecting some of their chief towns with the respective shipping ports, and also 
with Dublin. The most expensive part of the line from Cork to Mallow, being neces- 
sarily formed as part of the main line from the metropolis, will render the completion of 
the remainder much easier ; and by adopting gradients suited to the extent of traffic, and 
laying down, in the first instance, a single line of Railway, the time and cost of contract 
may be brought within a very moderate extent. 

^’l?h Great Central Irish Railway The project for this line originated two 

IS Railway. ygg^j-g previous to the issue of your Commission. In 1836, surveys were 

made and Parliamentary documents lodged, under the direction of a most respectable body 
of Directors, but the petition for a bill was unsuccessful, from some informalities. The 
application is renewed in the present session, but to avoid interfering either with the Great 
Leinster and Munster (Dublin and Kilkenny) Railway, or with the plans of your 
Commission, the line now commences on Celbridge Commons, instead of from Dublin, 
leaving the junction to be hereafter determined, as well as the terms on which the traffic 
shall be conveyed. 
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From Celbridge the main line of the Great Central Railway, will proceed direct to Appendix A. 
Kilcock, passing south of Maynooth: from Kilcock the course is west, between Kinnegad No. 1. 
and Killucan, to the northern outskirts of Mullingar, a distance of about 40 miles from ctonlie Souti 

Celbridge. The application to Parliament is at present limited to a terminus at Mullingar ; aXLutWestera 
but three important extensions are prepared, and the necessary plans, sections, &c., have Lines of Railway, 
been lodged to authorize a further renewal in the next session (1839). 

The first of these will be the extension of the main line from Mullingar, along the west Great ^ntral Irisli 
side of lake Ennel to Castletown, and keeping, north of Moate, terminating about 30 miles 
from Mullingar, at Athlone, leaving the further continuation by Ballinasloe and Athenry, 
to Galway, .for a future period. 

The second extension will branch from the main line near Killucan, and proceed by 
Multyfamham and Edgeworthstown, to Longford, a distance of nearly 40'miles, where-the 
present survey terminates ; but levels have been taken, which demonstrate that a very 
favorable line may be pushed on hereafter, by Carrick-on-Shannon and Boyle, to 
Ballisadare and Sligo. 

The thii-d branch is from the vicinity of Kilcock, by Trim, to Kells, 20 miles, making 
Kells, by this route, 44f-,miles from the General Post Office in Dublin. 

The line from Celbridge to Mullingar is particularly favourable, and' the branch from 
Kilcock to Kells still more so, not exceeding £8000 or £9000 per mile. The other lines 
to Athlone and Longford, though having to encounter a greater amount of excavations, &c., 
ai’e stUl,. comparatively, .easy lines.- 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS: ON THE LINES OF RAILWAYS. 

As general observations, applicable to the whole of the lines laid out under the direction GeneralObservations 
of the Commissioners, through the South and South-western districts, as welb as- to the 
other lines surveyed,- as just enumerated, they' may, with the few exceptions particularly 
mentioned, be characterized as of remarkable facility of execution, and as having very 
favourable curves and levels. 

Through an extent of nearly 360 miles of lines laid out, for the Commissioners, the 
amount ot tunnelling is barely two miles, and, on a comparison of many of the sections 
with those of the principal English Railways, as executed or in progress, the smaller 
amount of eaith-work. will be manifest, though some of the very heavy portions of 
the lines make the averages, in the Abstract of Estimates, appear high. 

The long list of important towns embraced within the range of the various linesj 
especially of the main ti-unk, amply bears out the correctness of the principles on which 
the instructions- for laying out the Railways were made out. 

While approaching the principal places, as near as practicable, there is scarcely any 
interference with houses, villages, to%vn property, or valuable building land. Mallow is 
the sole exception, and the ground taken would be but for the piers of the bridge or 
viaduct across the town. 

Neither are any of the existing canals, or navigable rivers, affected. 

No road, of any traffic, will be crossed on the level. Indeed, for all public roads, 
bridges have been provided in the estimates. 

Nowhere, except for the Entrance into Dublin, will the lines interfere materially with 
any residence property of importance, nor in any one place that I can remember, or have 
had pointed out to me,, injuriously so: the lines, for the most part, pass over lands of 
comparatively little worth, and, in many places, of no value at all, particularly' in the 
bog districtsj and in the western parts of the county of Cork. 

Traversing, almost universally, through the limestone country', the materials for drains 
and' for the bed of the Railway, for bridges, and for fencing, will be abundant and cheap ; 
and where the heaviest construction will be required, the supply is most plentiful. 

It is conceived, also, that, except for the sti-eams and public roads, but few bridges 
will be requisite ; and, as regards the water-ways, no arches but those of ordinary 
dimensions will be necessary. 

The manifest improvement which the Railway lines will bring to all the properties it 
may approach, induces a hope and expectation that the many heavy items for contin- 
gencies and damages, arising on the construction of Railways in Great Britain, may be 
avoided, when the lines now laid out through Ireland, shall be put into execution. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient humble Servant, 

CHARLES 'VIGNOLES, Civil Engineer. 



4j.Traf.\lgar Square, London, March, 1838. 
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Appendix A. 
No. 2. 

Report on the practi- 
cability of extending 
the Lines of Railway 
through Dublin. 



Dublin and Kings- 
to\vn Railway. 



General Elevation 20 
feet above the Streets 
and Quays. 



APPENDIX A. 

No. 2. 



REP ORT 

On the mode by which it is practicable to extend the Railways, laid out under 
THE direction OF THE COMMISSIONERS, HAVING A GENERAL TeRMINUS AT BaRRACK- 
BrIDGE, THROUGH DuBLIN, ALONG THE QUAYS OF THE LiFFEY, TO UNITE WITH THE 
Railway terminating at Westland-Row, and connecting with the Royal 
Harbour of George IV. at Kingstown; 

By CHARLES VIGNOLES, CIVIL ENGINEER, F.R.A.S., M.R.I.A., M. Inst. C. E. 



To the Commissioners for Inquiring into the Best System of Railway 
Communications through Ireland. 

Gentlemen, — The proposition for approaching Dublin, along the Valley of the LifTey, with the 
Main Trunk Lines of Railway, from the South and South-western Districts, having been favorably 
entertained, the extension of the general terminus from the point first contemplated, at Island-bridge 
road, became a necessary consequence. The open unimproved grounds from thunce to the head of 
the river quays presenting such facilities of approach as to determine, without reference to any 
ulterior objects, that it would be most highly desirable at once to fix the general terminating station 
at or near Barrack-bridge, or on the ground westward thereof, towards King’s-bridge, lying between 
the river Liffey and the Military Road. 

This mode of entering into Dublin is discussed in the Report I have prepared for the Commissioners, 
in pursuance of their official instructions ; but a still further extension of the Railwaj' is practicable, 
and though I have not any directions to report thereon, I trust the Commissioners will permit me to 
lay before them the following remarks relative to a project which, even if not coming within the range 
of their present inquiry, should, in my humble judgment, be closely kept in view, as likely, at no very 
distant period, to be seriously entertained, on the score of public convenience and utility. 

This extension consists in passing, at a sufficient elevation, by means of a light iron Colonnade 
Viaduct, between the quays and the Liffey, along the right bank of that river, in the manner distinctly 
shown on the accompanying detailed Plan of part of the City of Dublin, and by the annexed geometrical 
drawings, and further illustrated by some perspective views* of the proposed construction, and by an 
outline plan of the City, which I have the honor of presenting to the Commissioners. 

Were nothing more to be gained than penetrating into the centre of Dublin, I should not conceive 
the result of sufficient importance to justify the adoption of this plan ; but the object I would attain is 
of a higher kind. 

The Railway which connects Kingstown Hai'bour and the great packet station for England with 
Dublin, terminates at Westland-row, on the east side of the city, and the interval from Barrack-bridge 
is only one mile and a half, of which scsircely one-eighth part will pass through buildings. 

So far, therefore, as regards the destruction of property, the plan is the least objectionable ; and if 
in other respects, it can be rendered not unsightly, but rather ornamental ; not interfering with the 
traffic, while conducing in some respects to the salubrity of the city ; avoiding all interference with 
private rights or privileges, and not obstructing the view, or producing discomfort to the parties in 
whose vicinity it may pass; I hope I may be allowed to urge that the public advantages in all other 
respects will be extremely great, provided the same can be attained, as I hope to demonstrate, by a 
comparatively small expenditure. 

The proposed height of the terminus of the Railways at Barrack-bridge will probalily be about 23 feet> 
and the average elevation of the rails of the Viaduct over the other bridges, and such streets as are to 
be crossed, will be about 20 feet, thus giving ample headway for all vehicles passing below, after pro- 
viding proper depth for the beams carrying the lines of Railway across the respective thoroughfares. 

On reference to the drawings, it will be seen that it is proposed to erect a colonnade of Grecian 
Architecture of the Ionic order, the intcrcolumniations measuring 30 feet from centre to centre, the 
entablature forming a close parapet for the Railway. The uniformity of the elevation might be broken 
by placing the columns in pairs on each side of, and giving a greater opening for the streets and 
bridges, where crossed. From Barrack-bridge to Aston’s-quay, near Carlisle-bridge, one range of 
columns would be placed on the curbing of the foot path which runs along the parapet wall of the 
quays, the other range would spring from a surbase, to be constructed in the river, advanced into the 
same about 20 feet. Up to the level of high water neap tides, I propose to make this surbase continuous 
and water tight, so as to form a lateral channel about 16 feet in breadth, to serve as a receptacle 
for the sullage at present discharged from numerous sewers into the Liffey, constituting, in summer 
and dry seasons, a noxious deposit, greatly complained of when the retiring tide leaves the sides 
uncovered with water, and which it has long been the object of the municipal authorities to obviate. 
The sullage thus received would pass down this lateral channel to below Carlisle-bridge, where the ebb 
seldom or ever leaves bare the sides of the river. 

Above the neap tide level, and from the coping of the surbase, the pedestals of the columns would 
spring, leaving the whole present breadth of the river for the flow of the spring tides and tlio free 
passage of flood waters, which, in their rapid ebb through the lateral channel, would periodically 
cleanse it from any over accumulations of the sullage ; while, by means of a sluice, at the end of the 
side channel, below Carlisle-Bridge, the water may be always retained therein at the level of high. 

• Only the Oatline Plan of the City and the Geometrical Drawings of the Viaduct are printed. 
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water neap tides, or such other level as would cover the discharging mouths of the sewers, or be Appendix A. 
sufficiently above the deposited sullage.* _ No. 2. 

The advantages of this lateral sewerage, it is conceived, would be a sufficient boon to the city for 

the privilege or right of way to construct the Railway along the quays. Report on the pradi-. 

In regard to individual rights, the access to and use of the quays and river would remain precisely 
as at present ; the architecture of the Viaduct would scarcely be deemed an unsightly object, and u^'h^ubto 

would not injure the view from any of the houses. From the lower floors the eye ranging through ° ' 

the spacious mtercolumniations, could take in'all now seen ; and from the upper floors would overlook 
the parapet, which would be no more than an ornament of seven or eight feet in height, stretching hori- 
zontally, elevated 20 feet from the ground, and at an average distance from the windows of about 50 feet. 

The mode in which the traffic of the Railway should be carried on, must be by horse power, or by 
endless ropes ; one, if necessary, for each of the two lines, to be worked by stationary engines, with 
furnaces constructed, if required, to consume their own smoke, and placed in convenient situations at 
each extremity of the viaduct. The only visible movement from the upper windows would then be 
that of single vehicles or trains of carriages, gliding almost noiselessly over the Colonnade, at such 
degree of velocity as public or private convenience might assign; and from the lower rooms and 
streets scarcely more than the upper part of the carriages would be seen. 

The under part of the viaduct to be flagged over joists, and either thrown open as a public pro- 
menade, or reserved for such purposes as may be arranged with the local authorities. 

The Colonnade Viaduct, thus constructed, would pass along the south side of the Liffey to the west 
end of Aston’s-quay, which w&uld be crossed obliquely; then pass through the block of buildings 
between Price-lane and Westmoreland-street, the latter being crossed nearly at right angles; D’Olier- 
street would be passed on the skew, and the Viaduct carried close on the south of the Dublin Library 
House, through tlie adjacent vacant ground; passing Hawkins’-stroet, it would go through some 
limber yards near the theatre, and then over Townsend-street and a few small tenements, to Great 
Brunswick-street, crossing the same obliquely ; and just missing Clarendon’s Riding School, will occupy 
the site of the Adelphi Minor Theatre, and take the rere of some of the other houses; then cross 
the Stable-lane to the north wall of the College Gardens, along which the Colonnade would run to 
the east end of the Garden, and passing the premises occupied as a Model School for Infant Tuition, 
cross Westland-row into the Station of the Kingstown Rmlway. 

The crossing of the several streets may be rendered wholly unobjectionable, by increasing the 
openings between the columns and varying the mode of constructing the Viaduct, still preserving its 
architectural harmony, so as to leave carriage and foot-ways of the streets to their full present openings, 
even when crossed most obliquely and where the breadth is greatest. For these the principle of 
trussino' the beams usually adopted would be altered, giving increased stability on account of the 
greater span, and advantage taken of it to introduce elevations of suitable character. 

The number of houses to be actually taken down, or materially injured, is only thirty-seven, and 
but few of these are of great value. In fact, the only actual interference with any vested rights would 
be in passing for little more than 200 yards along the north wall of the College Park ; but I must 
respectfully represent, that the present wall remaining undisturbed, or strengthened, and, if needful, 
rebuilt, and the Colonnade being constructed to harmonize with the buildings of the College, no 
change would be made, no innovation attempted, and no injury done, as there would be simply 
formed, on one side of the garden wall, a covered walk 30 feet wide and a furlong in length, which, 
being paved with granite flagging, would afford, in winter, a warm, dry promenade ; and in summer a 
cool retreat for the Professors and Students; and from whom not one inch of property would be 
taken ; and I should conceive, when the design is properly explained to them, and that it be arranged 
the erection should bo made under the direction and superintendence of their officers, the authorities 
of Trinity College would not interpose to slop a public work of this importance. 

In calculating the cost of the work I have had the great advantage of the assistance of one of the 
most able and experienced architects and builders in Dublin ; and, for greater satisfaction, I subjoin 
the detail of the 



ESTIMATE FOR THE IRON COLONNADE VIADUCT, EXTENDING THE 
RAILWAYS THROUGH DUBLIN. 

1. Details for a length of 10 yards of the Surbase and Superstructure, viz., 



SURBASE. 

Rough basement or surbase wall for supporting iron columns, 30 feet apart, and for 
forming a lateral channel or conduit to retain the tidal water, so as to cover the 
mouths of the sewers and deposited sullage, 82 cubic yards, at 18s., 

Clearing foundations and puddling, 10 lineal yards, at 5s.,^ _ - - 

Rustic base to pedestals of columns, 75 cubic feet, at Is. brf., _ - - 

Pedestal of column, 112 cubic feet, at 2s. 6<f., . - - - - 

Iron beam and breastsummer to river front, 30 cwt., . . - - 

Joists for flagging, - - - _■ " " 

Granite or Valenlia slate flagging, 600 superficial feet, at Is., - - - 

Being for 10 lineal yards of surbase, .£15 per yard. 

Superstructure. 

Columns and entablature in a length of 30 feet, 10 tons 16 cwt., at .■£12 ■ 

Beams in road pieces and in lintels along parapet, also transversely from pillar to pillar ; 
5 whole baulks and 2 half baulks, say six beams, including trussing with 1^ inch 
wrought iron, and fixing complete at £9 each, . - - - 

Planking roadway 900 superficial feet at Is. - “ “ 

Counter-planking the Horse paths with elm, 270 superficial feet at 9a. - 
Foundations and basement to columns on land, two columns to each bay, 



£ s. d. 



73 


16 


0 


2 


10 
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5 


12 
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14 


0 


0 


18 


0 


0 


7 


17 


6 


30 


0 
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£151 


16 


0 
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s. 
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129 


12 


0 


54 
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45 


0 
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10 
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1 


11 


0 


£240 




6 



Being for 10 lineal yards of superstructure, £24 per yard. 

• A slight dam above Barrack-bridge would form a reservoir at the top end of tbe . 
the same daily, if needful. A few thousand pounds additioniJ would arch over mu 
such is not only unnecessary but would rather diminish than increase the good eneet ; 
could any effluviK be accumulated. 



and affordmeans of scouring 

this lateral channel, hut I submit that 
with the continual cleansing 



Bstimates. 
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2. Abstk.^ct of Estimates. 



Along the river sides and quays, 1847 yards, as per preceding detailed estimate, at 
£.39 per lineal yard, 

Crossings over streets 268 yards, through buildings, &c., 392 yards = 660 yards as 
per preceding detailed estimate, at £24 per lineal yard, - . _ 

Along north wall of College Park, allowing for the omission of one range of 
columns and entablature, and one trussed beam, and providing flagging below 
colonnade, 231 yards at £20 per lineal yard, - - - - - 

Continuation of the substructure for the sewerage from Aston’s-quay to below 
Carlisle-bridge, 143 yards at £8 per yard, .... 

Houses taken down or damaged, from Aston’s-quay to Westland-row, including 
value of land actually occupied, and allowing for resales, 38 houses at £1000, - 
2738 lineal yards of double track of Railway, 40 lbs. per yard for weight of single bar 
broad based, and having a continuous bearing on the longitudinal timbers, including 
laying complete, at 18s. per lineal yard, . . - . . 



£ s. d. 
72,033 0 0 

15,840 0 0 

4,620 0 0 
1,144 0 0 
38,000 0 0 

2,464 4 0 



Contingencies and Management, 12J percent. 



£134,101 4 0 
16,762 12 6 



£150,863 16 6 



I consider the preceding statement bears out the assumption, that the Colonnade Viaduct for the 
Rmlway through Dublin, may be constructed with facility and economy, without any public or very 
material private inconvenience, with the smallest destruction of property, and at a reasonable cost ; for 
it must he admitted, that to pass a Railway through the whole extent of the central part of Dublin, 
from east to west, for an expenditure of £150,000, is to effect that object at a very moderate rate. 

Were this outlay to be provided for from a public fund, or to be executed under Government 
Commissioners, or were it to be undertaken by individuals who would be so far patronized as to 
obtain the Money on loans from the Board of Public Works, the actual sum requisite to repay the 
interest and provide a sinking fund, over and above the cost of maintenance, may be fturly taken at £6000 
per annum ; and we have therefore only to consider whether the objects to be attained, are worth 
the annual charge to the above amount. 

I admit I am not able to reduce to absolute figures, the returns of revenue from the various 
sources which would be opened, but I do conceive 

. 1st. That from the genera! convenience offered to the travelling public, a passenger toll, to a very 
large amount, would be obtainable. 

2nd. That a direct communication from the Railway to establishments on its course through the 
city, such as to Home’s Hotel,* or to Warehouses in that quarter of the town, would induce the 
proprietors of such to pay something for the privilege. 

3rd. That the advantage of bringing cattle, sheep, pigs, corn, flour, and other agricultural produce 
from the interior of Ireland, direct to Kingstown Harbour, where they could be embarked without 
delay or expense, and avoiding the inconvenience of passing in detail through Dublin, would be found 
worth a moderate toll. 

4th. That the removal of troops, stores, munitions, &c., for the Government, and particularly 
despatches and expresses, would be greatly facilitated j and in cases of emergency, so materially so, as- 
to justify some returns from this source. 

5th. That valuable light goods for the interior, and, probably at no distant period, for shipment at 
a seaport and packet station in the south-west of Ireland, would be another means of income. 

6th. That when the Railway lines radiate, as they must ere long do, to many parts of Ireland, a 
very small additional contribution from lateral Railways falling on to the main trunk, and obtaining for 
their passengers and traders the convenience of access to the centre of Dublin, and a thoroughfare 
to Kingstown harbour, would bring an additional income. 

7th. That no inconsiderable local traffic through Dublin itself may be anticipated. 

8th. That from the Directors of the Dublin and Kingstown Railway some revenue maybe expected, 
for the privilege of allowing them to bring their passengers up to Carlisle-bridge and its vicinity. 

9th. That passengers for or from England, arriving from or proceeding to the interior, particularly 
when travelling with carriages, horses, &c., and not intended to stop in Dublin, would yield willingly 
an extra toll to avoid the inconvenience and vexation of delay ; as would also the bearer of commercial 
expresses, more especially with intelligence to and from packets, when stationed at a south or 
south-western port, as will, undoubtedly, soon be the case ; and 

10th. From other sources, at present undeveloped and unthought of, which new and facile com- 
munications ever bring forward. 

Other advantages to the public, not reducible to money, will be obtained; and, on the whole, 
I think I am justified in putting forward the project for this communication through Dublin, from the 
great probability of its success, both as a commercial .speculation, and as a great auxiliary and last link 
in the chain of Railway communication which the Commissioners are entertaining, not only to open 
new channels through Ireland, but to perfect the connexion with Great Britain, and to reduce the 
transit from the Metropolis of the empire to its extreme western boundary, on the Atlantic, to a single 
twenty-four hours’ journey. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemew, your very obedient Servant, 

CHARLES VIGNOLES, Civil Engineer. 



4, Trafalgar-squaee, London, March, 1838. 



* It nught not be nnafiviaable to consider whether the general tennimis of the Railways laid ont by the Coaums- 
for””^t ^ fixed at Barrack-bridge, might not he pushed on along the quays to this place, which is well adapted 
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REPORT 

ON THE 

VARIOUS LINES BY WHICH A RAILWAY COULD BE CARRIED FROM 
LONDON TO PORTH-DYNLLAEN, IN NORTH WALES. 

BY CHARLES VIGNOLES, CIVIL ENGINEER, F.H.A.S., M.R.I.A., M. Inst. C. E. 



To THE Commissioners for Inquiring into the Best System of Railway Appendix A. 

Communications through Ireland. 

Gentlemen, — I have had the honour of receiving your directions, under date of the 
31st March last, requesting me to furnish your Commission with a Report on the a**Railway coiJd L 
investigation I had previously made of the various lines by which a Railway could be carried from London 
carried from London to Forth- Dynllaen, in North Wales ; accompanying my Report to Porth-Dynllaen, 
with a map showing the direction of each line examined, and a copy of the section i" Nortt Wales, 
of that line which, in my opinion is, under all circumstances, the most favourable for 
such description of communication ; and to state ray reasons for coming to that conclusion. 

I am, at lengtii, able to transmit my Report, as requested, which is accompanied 
by the following documents, viz. : — 

1st. A General Map, drawn to a scale of 5^ statute miles to an inch, extending from 
Liverpool and Manchester, on the nortli, to Worcester, on the south ; and from 
Birmingliam, on the east, westward through North Wales, and across the Irish channel, 
showing the eastern coast of Ireland between Dublin and Arklow; nearly the whole 
being compiled from the Ordnance Trigonometiical Surveys. On the face of this map 
appears a sketch of Porth-Dynllaen Bay, reduced from the Admiralty chart, constructed 
in the spring of the present yeai‘ by Lieutenant Sheringham, R.N. The figured 
distances between the opposite ports in the Irish channel, were deduced from the 
great Triangulation of the United Kingdom, with the permission of Colonel Colby, by 
Lieutenant Larcom, R. E. This plate also contains diagram sections of some of the 
principal lines between Porth-Dynllaen and the plains of Shropshire and Worcestershire, 
through the various passes of the Welch mountains ; and on the map ai-e marked all 
the lines levelled and examined by me ; as well as the course of all the Railways 
throughout the districts comprised in the map which are in operation, or in course of 
construction, or which have received the sanction of Parliament, as well as some other 
projected lines, adverted to in this Report. 

2. Detailed Sections (in eight sheets) of the line which I have recommended for 
adoption ; extending from Porth-Dynllaen Bay by Pwhelli, Tremadoc, Harlech, Bar- 
mouth, Dolgelly, and Drws-y-Nant to Bala, passing on the south side of the lake. 

The course from Bala forward being necessarily confined to the valley of the river 
Dee, as far as the vicinity of Chirk, the inquiries I had instituted were satisfied with 
that general result, and my detailed sections are not completed further, though levels 
have been taken to the Grand Junction Railwaj’. 

3. A Diagram Map and Sections on half the scale of the General Map, for the purpose 
of more easy reference to the principal points and features. 

Before proceeding to discuss the relative merits of the several lines examined, I hope it 
will not be considered in-elevant if I give a cursory explanation of the manner in which 
the investigation of this subject commenced, and of the successive steps which were 
taken in the matter, up to the period when it appeai-s to have attracted the attention 
of the Commissioners, and induced them to request the information which I have the 
honor of being permitted to lay before them ; indeed, justice to the pai-ties originating 
the alFair suggests the propriety of a proper statement of ml the circumstances. 

Tlie inquiry was first brought publicly foTOard in Dublin, at a preliminary meeting, 
on the 9th day of August, 1835, which was followed up by a most respectable and 
numerous assemblage of the leading and influential merchants and citizens of all professions, 
held at the Commercial Buildings, on tlie 22nd day of January, 1836, at which the Right 
Honorable the Lord Major of Dublin presided. 

These meetings were called in consequence of the representations of Mr. Henry Archer, 
formerly of Dublin, but who, as managing Director of the Festiniog Railway, has 
latterly been resident in that part of Nortii Wales which has been explored. This 
gentleman had previously paid mucli attention to the subject, and, with the assistance of 
one of the local engineers, had made some cursory surveys, directing his inquiries chiefly 
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Appendix A. to the Pass of Carno, being, as lie supposed, on the most direct route to London, bv 
No. 3. Newtown, Worcester, and Oxford. 

. At the Dublin meeting in January, last year, a select Committee was appointed 

out^Line"b \vlikh communicate with Plis Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in order to draw 
a Railway could be the attention of Government to the importance of theprojected measure, and also after more 
carried from London definite and detailed examination had been made, to prepare a Report, and to act with 
to Porth-Dynllaen, pai'ties in London favourable to the measure. It was in consequence of an application 

in North Wales. from the two acting members of this Committee, deputed by the main body, that I engaged 

to have the necessary sections made, and to take a personal view of the line suggested ■, 
and Mr. Rastrick, of Birmingham, was united with me in this investigation, the necessary 
series of levels being conducted under my own immediate direction ; and when the general 
results of our surveys had been deduced, so far as respected the first portion of the inquiry, 
Mr. Rastrick and myself made a joint Report to the Committee, concurring in recom- 
mending the line from Porth-Dynllaen by Barmouth and Bala, to fall into the Grand 
Junction Railway to the north of Wolverhampton. The Sub-Committee, however, did 
not rest satisfied with this Report, which extended only to the resolution of the inquiry, as 
to the best mode of approaching Porth-Dynllaen Bay from London, either by a south or 
by a central route ; and, in consequence, I made further separate surveys, and had a series 
of levels taken from Chester, by Flint, Holywell, Abergele, Conway, Bangor, the Menai 
Further Surveys Bridge, and across the southern part of the Island of Anglesey to Holyhead ; and subse- 

made to Holyhesd. mientiy from Bangor by Carnarvon and the foot of the Ilivel mountains to Porth- 

Dynllaen ; on both of which routes I made distinct Reports to the Committee. 

It also occurred about the same period, that a number of the leading gentlemen in 
Chester and Ruabon. Chester and parts adjacent, including some principal merchants in Liverpool, formed 
themselves into a Committee for establishing a Railway between Chester and the 
Ruabon collieries, and the mineral districts of the eastern parts of Denbighshire. 

Perceiving how such a Railway might be made to unite with the general line, in the 
vicinity of Llangollen, I drew to it the attention of the Dublin Sub-Committee, and, at 
their request, reported on the facilities it presented of communicating from the interior of 
Wales to Chestej', Liverpool, and the North, in connexion with the great travelling line 
from London and Birmingham, to a Welch packet port. 

In these two latter instances, viz., of an entirely north route to Porth-Dynllaen, or to 
Holyhead, and of the line fi'om the Ruabon Collieries, Chester had been fixed upon as 
an important station. In the first case, on account of a proposed line from the Grand 
Junction Railway at Crewe to Chester, and of another from Chester to Birkenhead ; both 
of which have since been incorporated by legislative enactments. And, in the second case, 
from the increasing demands for a proper supply of coal, to meet the wants of Chester and 
the south of Cheshire, and to connect that city, the great mart of the Welch, with the 
central valleys of North Wales. 

Under the preceding circumstances, I had obtained considerable information on the 
subject of Railway lines through Wales; but after the receipt of the communication from 
your Commission, I felt it necessary to make some further general examinations of the route 
between Porth-Dynllaen and the Bala Pass, which had been selected by Mr. Rastrick and 
myself, in order to determine more definitely the principle of carrying the line from 
Barmouth to the surmnit ; and, accordingly, I had some additional levels taken at several 
places, and the general points of the line from Porth-Dynllaen to Bala, and from Porth- 
Dynllaen to Bangor, were revisited. 

The principal question to be resolved, after having determined the practicabilitv of 
forming a Railway at all through North Wales, is the direction in which it should be 
carried, to fall into one or other of the great leading lines fi'om London ; first, wlicther the 
course should be entirely to the north from Holyhead, or from Porth-Dynllaen, by Bangor, 
Conway, Flint, and Che.ster, to unite with the Grand Junction Railway at Crewe ; or, 
secondly, altogether to the south, from Porth-Dynllaen by Barmouth, Towyn, Carno, 
Newtown, Bishopscastle, Ludlow, Worcester, and Oxford, to join the Great Western 
Railway, or otherwise by the proposed Oxford and Tring Line, to fall into the London 
and Birmingham Railway at Tring; or, thirdly, whether some central route might not 
be adopted by Llanfair and Shrewsbury; or by Dolgelly, Bala, and the Valley of the 
Dee, to Wolverhampton, or to some eligible point on the Grand Junction Railway, north of 
that town. 

nie result of the exploring levels soon demonstrated, that from the peculiar features of 

North Wales, a direct course on any of the general lines was not to be had, without encoun- 

tering gradients quite unsuited for high velocities, or the continuous transit of locomotive 
engines ; and, as respects mere linear distance to London, there was but a difference of a 
few miles by either of those lines which were practicable. 

Postponing for the present the consideration of the Railways wholly to the north, I may 
remark, that from Porth-Dynllaen to Tremadoc will be a common route for all the 
soutliern and central lines ; and, except some difficulties while crossing the roots of Cam 
Bodeuan, a branch of the Rivel Mountains, the general features of the first 25 miles 
Direct Line from ^^7 considered favourable. Could a direct line from Tremadoc to Bala have been 
Bala to Tremadoc, found, 16 miles might have been saved in distance ; but an additional elevation of 430 feet 

Impracticable. within a very few miles, and the necessity of adopting very steep planes for two miles in 

succession, involving a total rise in that short distance of upwards of 600 feet, rendered 
the selection of this direct line quite out of the question. 

It then became necessary to follow the Welch coast from Tremadoc to Barmouth, from 
which town I attempted to trace a direct route to Shrewsbury ; but for Railway purposes 
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a line from Dolgelly to Dinai5mowcldy was found to be impracticable. This forced me to 
try tlie levels further along the coast, and at once the formidable obstacle of crossing the 
harbour of Barmouth presented itself; but, leaving the detail of this to be investigated 
afterwards, it necessary, and supposing the nautical objections might be obviated by some 
deviation of the line, I found, after passing Barmouth, a very favorable country to the mouth 
of the Disynwy River, where fresh difficulties might be looked for; but the levels being 
good, I continued coastwise past Towyn to the Estuary of the Dyfi, or Dovey River, and 
then followed the north side of the valley of that stream past Machynlleth, reaching Dinas- 
mowddy by a very_ circuitous route ; but, having attained this point, a series oflncllned 
planes for several miles together, averaging 1 in 40, followed by a tunnel 3 miles in length, 
would be required to surmount the pass of Bwlch-j'-Fedwyn ; after which the valley, to 
beyond Llanfair, descended 25 feet per mile for many miles in succession. To reach Shrews- 
bury in this direction was, therefore, hopeless, and the inquiry appeared limited to a choice 
between the Bala and the Carno passes. 

The route towards the latter is, as just described, to Machynlleth, and from that town to 
the Wynnstay Arras Inn, near Llanbrynmair, the levels are as favorable as could be expected 
through such a country, but the following 3 or 4 miles are exceedingly steep, certainly little 
better than 1 in 90, (58 feet to the mile,) and a tunnel of something more than a mile in 
length requisite. The Carno summit is 690 feet above the sea, after which the descent is 
nearly 23 feet per mile for 6 miles, to the banks of the Severn above Newtown. From 
Newtown to Bishop’s Castle some considerable difficulties occur, after which a good line 
may be found by Ludlow to Worcester, to which city I carried down the levels. 

From Worcester, as I have been informed by parties competent to judge, a favourable 
Railway course may be traced to Oxford, and thence by the great Western Railway, or 
by Tring, to London ; the total distance from Forth- Dynllaen, as near as can be ascer- 
tained, being about 260 miles by the Tring line, and '^some miles longer by the Great 
Western Railway. 

Reverting to the central route, it was found that by commencing to ascend somewhat 
before reaching Barmouth, an inclination of 1 in 462 (about 11^ feet per mile) might be 
obtained for 14 miles on the north side of the valley of the Mawe, passing through a half 
mile tunnel, close to the north of Barmouth (where the Railway turns from the coast) ; 
and, after leaving Dolgelly, striding across the valley by a viaduct of extraordinary 
dimensions. 

From the Dolgelly viaduct, a gradient of I in 150 (35 feet per mile) for rather more 
than 10 miles, is to be attained along the sides of the valley, passing Drws-y-Nant, 
and arriving at a ridge which can only be passed by a tunnel of 2 miles in length, the 
inclination through which is reduced to 25 feet per mile, reaching the summit 590 feet 
above the level of the sea; and from which summit the line descends gently (at little more 
than 8 feet to the mile), along the southern shores of the Bala Lake, to near the town of 
Bala. From thence to near Llangollen, the Railway may be laid out to follow the natural 
descent of the valley of the Dee for upwards of 20 miles, and not exceeding 12 feet to the 
mile. 

From these brief descriptions of the several routes, and from inspection of the diagram 
sections on the map, it will be evident that the lowest pass is that by the lake of Bala, and 
that it may be surmounted by acclivities on which locomotive engines can travel, at least 
not very inconveniently; the gradients exceeding 12 feet in the mile, only extending over 
a length of 12 miles ; at the foot of which division an assistant engine being stationed, the 
trains may be kept to the regular speed and load ; though it is probable the ti-affic may not 
require this extra aid. 

From Llangollen, some exploring levels were taken by Chirk, Ellesmere, Wem, and 
Newport, falling into the Grand Junction Railway to the north of Wolverhampton; the 
total distance from Porth-Dynllaen being about 130 miles, and thence, by the Grand 
Junction and the London and Birmingham Railways, to the metropolis, 130 miles further; 
making the distance the same as by the Carno Pass, and thence bv Worcester and Oxford, 
viz., 260 miles. 

From Chirk, by Ruyton and Shrewsbury, and the right side of the Severn Valley to Iron- 
bridge, and thence, nearly direct to the Grand Junction Railway, at or near the Wolver- 
hampton summit, would be only two or three miles longer than by Ellesmere and Newport. 

Besides the difficulties which the passage across the port of Barmouth, and the obstacles 
at the summit of Carno present, other objections seem to arise. From Porth-Dynllaen, by 
Bala, to the Grand Junction Line, requires only about 130 miles of new Railway, while 
from Porth-Dynllaen, by Carno and Worcester, at least 215 miles would be wanted, 
viz. : — From Porth-Dynllaen to Newtown, 88 miles ; from Newtown to Worcester, 62 
miles ; from Worcester to Oxford, 55 miles ; from Oxford to the Great Western Railway, 
10 miles. Total, 215 miles. 

And certainly the district from Oxford, on the South Line, by Worcester and Carno, to 
Barmouth, being almost exclusively through a purely agricultural or pastoral country, 
could not offer much probability of parties undertaking to construct from 80 to 90 additional 
miles of new Railway, beyond the extent required between Wolverhampton and Barmouth, 
on the Central Line, by Chirk and Bala. 

It would also seem that the gi-eat interests involved in the London and Birmingham, and 
in the Grand Junction Railways, would be more likely to come forward to promote a packet 
line which would leave the latter Railway north of Wolverhampton, or perhaps north of 
Stafford; thereby insuring to them a valuable traffic. 

The Central Line, by Bala and the valley of the Dee, presents the further advantage, that 
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by the Railway proposed to be made by parties locally interested, from the Ruabon Col- 
lieries and adjacent iron works, to Cliester, and by the line from Chester to the Mersey 
at Bh-kenhead, Liverpool, Manchester, and the North of England would have a direct 
connexion with die packet port ; Liveipool being, by tliis line of Railway, only about 120 
miles from Porth-Dynllaen. And, in addition, great public benefit may be expected by 
affording means of taking the coal and limestone into the interior districte, pervaded by 
the Bala line, at present totally devoid of these advantages : and, on the other hand, going 
far to render the estuary of the Mersey as available for shipping the mmer^s of central 
North Wales, as the Severn is for the produce of the mineral basin of South n ales- 

Considering, then, aU these circumstances, that the Bala Line presented decidedly the 
best engineering features, had to encounter fewer difficulties, and was, therefore, on the 
whole, less expensive, and certainly not longer than the Camo and Worcester Erne ; and 
possessed, besides, facilities for almost direct communication between Leland and the great 
manufacturing and commercial districts in the central pai-ts of England ; and, by means of 
other Railways branching from these districts, to the north as well as to the east as tar ^ 
Hull, and into the midland counties, none of winch parts of England would be a.ttamable 
except by very circuitous routes from the Worcester line, I have concluded decidedly to 
give the preference to the route by Bala and Llangollen, before all others to the south. 

It now only remains to compare the line, keeping altogether to the north, with tlie cen- 
tral route by Bala. ^ i t -• 

When I made my surveys, in the spring of 1836, the Railway from the Ormid Junction 
at Crewe to Cliester, had not received the sanction of Parliament. This line was pro- 

ieeted to give Chester a connexion with London, and to obtain a shorter line than the 

Grand Junction Railway as a route to Liverpool. But the latter Conipany have a Bill 
now passing through Pai'liament to authorize the construction of an entirdy new Branch 
Railway from Moore, near the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, north of Preston Brook, 
to cross the Mersey at Fidler’s Ferry, and to join the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
at Pluyton. In so doing, three inclined planes will be avoided, between Moore and 
Huyton ; and the distance from Crewe, by Fidler’s Ferry, will be rendered as short as 
from Crewe, by Chester, to Birkenhead ; and passengers and goods will be broiiglit to 
the very centre of the town, and on to the dock-quays of Liverpool, instead ot having 
the estuary of the Mersey to traverse, as would be the case from Birkenhead. 

In either case, the Railway distance from London to Liverpool may be considered as 
about 200 miles. , , , 

Considering the Crewe and Chester Railway as about to be commenced, and ^ an 
available route, I shall proceed to consider a line towards a packet station, keeping wholly 
to the north of all the Welch mountains. . 

Leaving the Grand Junction Railway, the country from Crewe to Chester is generally 
flat, and the levels favourable ; the line running almost parallel, for the %d-.ole distance, 
■with the Nantwich canal. From near the termination of the Chester- and Crewe line, to 
pass to the south-east of Chester, some difficulties and considerable expense will be encoun- 
tered in crossing the river Dee, above the head of navigation , after which, a ro^^e, probably 
not very costly, and offering levels particularly good, naturally presents itself, following the 
south shores of the estuary of the Dee, at the foot of the Flintshne hills ; running through 
the town of Flint, under ^lolywell, past Mostyn-Quay, close wuthm the point of Ayr, and 
below Rhyddlan, crossing the river Clwyd, and so on to Abergele, a distance ot upwards 
of 30 miles from Chester. Ten additional miles along the sea coast would complete a 
communication to the bay, between the Great and Little Ormes’ Heads, -which has been 
styled by some Port Wrexham, by others St. George’s Harbour, and which h!« been 
more than once proposed should be constituted the packet station to Dublin, chiefly, it 
would seem, from the facility of forming access tliereto by a line of Railway. Urine s 

Bay to Dublin is nearly 100 miles’ sea voyage. Its capacities, and its eligibility lor a 
packet port, I shall not at present discuss. 

The principal local impediments between Chester and Abergele would be tlie passing 
through Flint and by Mostyn-Quay, and the interference with the northern part ot lalacre 
Park. In proceeding from Abergele towards Bangor, the difficulties commence. A prac- 
ticable, though expensive route may be had, by keeping parallel to the present mail coach 
road, penetrating by the same pass to the banks of the Conway river. As cairiages, pro- 
pelled bv locomotive engines, cannot pass the suspension-bridge at this place, and ^ the 
bridge has a direction unsuited to the forward course of the Railway, a second embankmen 
across the river here, and a solid bridge, must be constructed ; the latter at great expense. 
It appears to me, on the whole, after consideration of the levels and surveys i have haa 
taken, that the Railway passage of the river at Conway should be below the present bn ge, 
although it must thereby interfere injuriously with the port. A passage above tlie presen 
bridge, and above or through the town, if not impracticable, is certainly involved m tiie 
greatest difficulties. _ , , 

Two tunnels will be required immediately beyond Conway ; one at 1 enman-Racii, 
other at Penman- Maur ; and to maintain favorable levels, these tunnels must be of con- 
siderable length ; between these two headlands thus tunnelled through, a very 
embankment, or perhaps a viaduct must be raised, to avoid turning too abruptly ' 

promontories, as well as to shorten the tunnels, and keep them straight, or as litt e 
possible upon the curves. • , i, tr. 

After passing Penman-Maur, it would be matter of very grave con^deration 
attain or pass Bangor, whether coastwise, or by an inland route ; the difficulties m ei 
case are formidable. If coastwise, to get by the park and ground of 1 enrhyn Uas _e, 
the port and town of Bangor, would require very expensive constructions to avoio. inj y 
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interference with valuable rights and property ; abrupt curves would be unavoidable, and 
probably at least one plane ot severe inclination. The impression I have had from personal 
observation, and from the sections, leads me to conclude the inland Kne to be preferable ; 
this would keep a high level, and bending towards the sides of the mountains, would pass 
the Holyhead road entirely to the south of Penrhyn-park, and traverse the high ridges south 
of Bangor, and crossing the valley along which the new road to Carnarvon passes, arrive 
exactly opposite the Menai Bridge, in a direct line therewith. Erorn Penman- Maur to the 
Menai Straits, favourable levels on this route may probably be maintained, but the section 
is very rough; tunnelhng, viaducts, and some heavy earth-work will be requisite. 

In continuing to consider the possible course of a Railway to Holyhead, the construction 
of a second bridge across the Straits of Menai is too great an undertaking to be seriously 
contemplated ; besides, unless locomotive engines could pass over it, no end would be 
attained. Suspension bi'idges have been proved to be wholly unfit to sustain the weight 
and action of tire engines, and no other description of bridge could be brought witliin any 
reasonable limits of expense. If Holyhead is to be the packet station, terminating a line of 
Railway from London, the present bridge across the Menai Straits must be made use of, 
the locomotive engines starting from, and stopping at each end. To lay down baulks of timber 
on the flooring of the bridge, and to horse the Railway carriages over, one at a time, 
appears the simplest, and, perhaps, the only mode ; taking care to adopt proper precaution 
to prevent the action of the strong gales, to which this magnificent structure is exposed, from 
seriously affecting, as they probably might, the adjustment of the guage and level of the 
Railway track, and to guard the rails from being interfered with by the passage of the ordi- 
nary traffic which must necessarily continue. Many difficulties of curve and gradient, and 
considerable expense of construction, would arise between the Menai Bridge and the 
Llanfair Lake, near the entrance gates of Lord Anglesey’s demesne of Plus Newydd. 

From Llanfair lake the direction must be considerably to the south of, and be more 
circuitous than the new road across Anglesey to Holyhead. The Railway and Road being 
to each other, nearly as the arc and the chord of a circular segment : this is requisite to 
keep down, as low as possible, the long embankment over Maeldreatli Marsh, as well as to 
obtain the lowest and narrowest passes in the parallel and adjacent ridges of hills. An 
undulating section, of about 16 feet to the mile, may thereby be obtained, though at 
much expense, particularly in crossing the marsh, where there is reason to doubt the 
solidity of the soil, and its capacity to sustain a heavy embankment. 

From Llanfair lake the route will be by tlie village of Llandaniel, thence pointing towards 
the town of Aberffraw; but after crossing the Cefni river, which runs through the 
Maeldreath Marsh, the Railway would take a direction to the north of west, and not approach 
Aberffraw nearer than the nortli side of lake Goran ; the line then keeps to the south of 
Tallyllin Chapel to Llanfaelog Mill, and the course becoming nearly north-west, will pass 
with very good levels over a great sandy plain, and among some small lakes, to the Stanley 
Sands; crossing which, by a new embankment, the line will repass the mail road near the 
Stanley Gate, and keeping to the north of the road, proceed to the west side of Holyhead 
Harbour, to terminate near tbe graving docks, on the south pier ; as there would be 
insuperable difficulties in getting to the present landing pier past the towm of Holyhead. 

The distance from Chester to Holyhead would be about 82 miles, on the route just 
described, and from Chester to Crewe 22 or 23 miles, making nearly 105 miles from the 
Grand Junction Railway; and the total distance from London to Holyhead, on this 
northern route, about 272 miles. 

Considerable pains were taken to determine tbe practicability of extending a Railway 
line from the Holyhead road, two or three miles south of Bangor, to Porth-Dynllaen, and a 
route on a high level, past Carnarvon, was at lengtli found, the gradients of which would 
have been very good generally, but the construction would be expensive, and four tunnels, 
and four or five viaducts requisite, and probably some severe curves ; besides unavoidably 
passing through the park and demesne of Lord Newboroiigb, near Llanderrog. 

On referring to the description of the line from Abergele to the crossing of the Holyhead 
road, south of Penrhyn Park, mentioned in a preceding paragraph, and considering the 
same in connexion with the extension to Porth-Dynllaen, the physical difficulties will be 
found to be very considerable, although the Railway gradients would probably be 
unobjectionable. But so far as relates to attaining Porth-Dynllaen by a Main Trunk Line, 

I apprehend the northern route, as above, need not be taken into the consideration 

It is nearly 20 miles longer from London than the Baia Line, with about 1 13 miles of new 
Railway to be constructed between Crewe and Porth-Dynllaen; and in place of affording 
access, as is done by this latter line, to the very heart of North Wales, serving as a gi-and 
artery to accommodate the districts north and south, and extending to them the advantages 
and facilities for Railway communication, such a route would be a coast line for nearly 
90 miles, bounded by the sea on one hand, and by almost inaccessible hills on tbe other, 
having no connexion or means of connexion but with the places it may actually pass. 

_ The northern route then should be viewed only as a means of attaining by Railway, 
either Holyhead or the anchorage or port between the two Ormes’ Heads, which has been 
called St. George’s Harbour ; and this at once raises the question of the comparative merits 
of Holyhead, St. George’s Harbour, and Porth-Dynllaen, as packet stations for the 
departure of mail steam boats for Dublin. And here, as I have only been called upon to 
^port on the various lines by wliich a Railroad could be carried from London to Porth- 
Dynllaen, my discussion should, perhaps, properly cease, and I should proceed to the 
details of tlie line I have recommended. 

But I cannot refrain from previously adding a few words, or rather extracts from better 
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authority tiian mine, upon the merits of the above three harbours ; and will afterwards offer 
a few remarks on the great principles to be kept in view, in forming a hew and rapid com- 
munication between London and Dublin. 

In consequence of a Treasury Minute, of the 14th of October, 1836, directing surveys of 
harbours best suited for packet stations, and most likely to facilitate steam communication 
between this part of the coast of Great Britain and Dublin, a report was made to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, early in the following month, by Captain Beaufort, R.N., 
their hydrographer, and transmitted to the Treasury. On the motion of Lord Viscount 
Clive, tliese proceedings were presented to the House of Commons, and ordered to be 
printed on the 14th of Mai-ch, 1837. They have thus become public documents, and I beg 
to annex 

Captain Beaufort’s Report. 



“ As long as the Dublin Mails are carried by coaches, on common roads, the best place of embarka- 
tion, in eveV respect, will be Holyhead, which is only 62 statute miles from Kingstown harbour, and 
which only requires a little elongation of the pier in order to admit a larger class of steam vessels at 

^°'‘‘Bi^rif a Railroad should be constructed for that purpose, it would be probably led to another 
port, because it is not likely that a steam carriage, with a loaded train, would be allowed to traverse 
the present chain bridge at Bangor, and a new bridge there, on arches, would add enormously to 
the expense of the undertaking; besides the objection that would be raised to such a bridge, from 
the obstruction it would give to the navigation of the strait. 

« Two places have been proposed as suitable termini to a direct Railroad, and either of them easily 
capable of being converted into a pier-harbour for steam packets ; Porth-Dynllaen, on the western 
shore of Carnarvonshire, and Orme’s Bay, on its northern shore ; and both have been sufficiently 
examined to warrant the following statement, without further survey 

“Porth-Dynllaen is 69 miles from Kingstown, and the courses would be W.IN.W.and K.b.K., so 
that the most prevalent wind (south-west) would be a side wind both ways, an advantageous circum- 
stance to steamers, as it enables them to steady themselves by canvass. 

“ From this place the survey of the interior by Mr. Rastrick,* Civil Engineer, shows that a feasible 
line of Railway may be obtained through the Merioneth mountains, so as to connect it with the Great 
Trunk Railroad now constructing from London to Liverpool. _ 

“ Orme’s Bav is 97 miles from Kingstown ; but as the packets would have to round the north point 
of Anglesey, the course across the Channel would be west by south, and cast by north, thus bringing 
the usual wind and sea nearly ahead and astern. On the other hand, a much shorter and more level 
Railroad than that from Porth-Dynllaen, would connect Orme’s Bay with the above-mentioned Trunk, 
but the great difference of distance of the two places from Kingstown leaves the comparative balance 
of their merits much in favour of Porth-Dynllaen. 

« (Signed) F. BEAUFORT. 

“ 4</i November, 1836.” 



The erreat principle to be kept in view, in considering the means of transit between 
London*and Dublin, is that embodied in the preamble of certain Acts of Parliament, and 
previously laid down by more than one Select Committee of both branches of the Legisla- 
ture viz.: “ That it is of the highest public importance, that the communication between 

the two capitals should be as easy and expeditious as possible and, as a consequence or 
corollary, I will add, that to bring the capitals within one night’s post of each other, would 
be, perhaps, obtaining at least one if not both of these objects in the most complete manner. 
Now, as the sea voyage is always more or less uncertain, and at the best, even with the 
most successful adaptation of recent improvements, steam boats can only travel by sea at 
half the speed that locomotive engines with their trains can travel by Railway, it is a mere 
truism to observe, that the most easy and expeditious route between London and Dublin, 
must be that which, cesteris paribus, has the shortest space to travei-se by open sea. From 
London to Dublin by Orme’s Plead, and by Porth-Dynllaen, the distances are nearly 
equal ; but the sea voyage is nearly 30 miles longer by the former, besides the certainty of 
the steamer having more frequently to encounter head winds. The length of the voyage 
from Orme’s Head would, therefore, always be at least three hours longer than from 
Porth-Dynliaen, and the total journey from London, two hours more. 

A Railway line from Chester to Holyhead, would be 12 miles longer than a Railway by 
Bala to Porth-Dynllaen, and with the dela3’s in passing the trains across the Menai Bridg^ 
and getting from the Railway terminus to the packets, would probably make nearly an hour’s 
difference in time. On the other hand, the sea voyage from Porth-Dynliaen, is six miles 
longer than from Holyhead ; but there is a much greater probability of assistance from the 
prevailing winds, and the voyages may be considered to be, on the average, of equal length. 
This would, on the whole, give a difference of an hour in favour of the Railway hoe to 
Porth-DynUaen, besides the advantage of ease to the traveller by having a continuous 
Railway, and that to the very side of the steam-packet quay, which I apprehend would not 
be attained at Holyhead ; especially if the outer pier has to be lengthened to admit steamers 
of a larger class, which description of boat it is universally admitted, must be introduced on 

these stations. _ _ tt i i j -d ti. 

The question has, therefore, now narrowed into the selection of Holyhead or rort^ 
Dynllaen as a packet station, the latter having an hour’s advantage in time, to which maybe 
very fairly added, the superiority ofcountry pervaded by the Railway through the very centre 



* Captain Beaufort was not aware, at the time of writing this Report, that I had been associated 
with Mr. Rastrick in this matter, or that I had had the exclusive direction of the surveys and levels 
which led to our joint Report— C. V. 
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of North Wales, giving access at the same time to several watering places of most resort in 
that country, as well as to districts much frequented by the travelling portion of the public. 

On the Holyhead Line from Abergele to the packet station for 50 miles, will be a series 
of difficult and expensive operations, without the prospect of much return, except from the 
direct travelling to the port of embarkation, and the town of Bangor. 

The same distance from Dolgelly to Porth-Dynllaen, passes by a number of flourishing 
places, and opens communications to several towns of importance on the south. 

Taking the Railway travelling at 27 miles an hour, with the first class or mail trains,* and 
at 12 miles an hour with improved steam boats, and considering the retardations or accele- 
rations previously mentioned, the whole journey from London to Dublin will be performed 
in 16 hours, by way oC Porth-Dynllaen, and in 17 hours by way of Holyhead. This dif- 
ference of an hour will, in most instances in winter, make the difference between savinf^ and 
losing the post, in replying to important communications, besides giving at all times an'addl- 
tional hour for answering letters in Dublin. Looking at the probability of the mails here- 
after leaving London (for various reasons which it is easy for those who have studied the 
subject to assign,) at 7 o clock in the evening, in place of 8, letters may reasonably be 
expected to be delivered in Dublin in ordinary course by noon of the following day ; and 
the return mail starting from Dublin at 3 o’clock on the same afternoon, would reach 
London by 8 in the morning of the next day, in time for distribution by the delivery of the 
general post letters from other places. It is manifest that in winter and at other times 
when the westwardly winds prevail, the hour’s difference in each trip would make the 
difference between the possibility or otherwise of answering lettei-s, which, in government 
affairs, military movements, bank operations, &c., is often of the very highest importance. 

On the whole, it appears to me clear, the advantages are decidedly in favour of Porth- 
Dynllaen as a packet station, and if Holyhead had not already existed as such, no hesitation 
could have arisen as to the determination of the question. 

It may perhaps not be useless to compare Orme’s Head and Liverpool as points of 
departure for steam packets to Dublin. At the rate of transit just assumed, the journey 
from London to Dublin, by Orme’s Head, would be accomplished in about 18 hours. 
With the New Branch Railway before mentioned, so contemplated by the Grand Junction 
Company, the distance from London to Liverpool, by Railway, will scarcely exceed 200 
miles, or 7| hours for first class or mail trains, adding hours sea voyage, and half an hour 
from the arrival at the Liverpool station, to the departure of the packet, will make a total 
of 19 hours. Now, the gain of the hour by Orme’s Head over the route by Liverpool, will 
not answer the great purpose of bringing the two capitals within one day’s post of each 
other; while the difference of length of sea voyage would not be a sufficient reason for the 
formation of a Railway and the establishment of a packet station, simply to compete with 
Liverpool, where such an establishment is already completely organized, and to which town 
a Railway already exists. 

The following is a comparative view of the different lines of communication from London 
to Dublin according to the respective times and distances before enumerated, viz.: 





Length of 
Railway. 


Length of Sea 
Voyage. 


Total time 
between London 
and Dublin. 




Miles. 


Miles. 


Honrs 


1. Porth-Dynllaen Line 


260 


69 


16 


2. Holyhead Line 


272 


62i 


17 


3. Orme’s Head Line 


230 


96i 


IS 


4. Liverpool Line 


200 


130^ 


19 



To each of these times should be added the half hour necessary to proceed between the 
Wharf in Kingstown Harbour, and the General Post Office in Dublin; also the usual time 
to sort, distribute, and collect letters, all of which trench greatly on the interval between 
the arrival and departure of the packets, rendering the gain of an hour exceedingly 
precious when it just turns the scale, as would continually be tlie case in the winter months, 
and at the periods of the equinoxes. 

A system has been latterly adopted in London, of having (by the two-penny post carriers) 
a second delivery of letters arriving in town from the country by late mails, up to 10 or II 
p clock in the morning. Applying this to the return of the mail from Dublin would permit 
Its departure from Kingstown being delayed till 6 o’clock in the afternoon of the preceding 
giving three hours additional time to answer letters, and to meet the contingencies of 
delay from adverse winds. 

Even with this assistance an extra Jiour would be of importance, and I submit it as my 
humble opinion, that it is only by rendering the average time of transit as short as possible, 
that the advantage of one night’s (or day’s) post between London and Dublin can be 
expected to be attained; if this cannot be done, the packets might as well sail from 
Liverpool. 

_ rhis speed, or even 30 miles an hour, may be insured, and the contingencies of Railway travelling 
avoided or made up, by having, invariably, two powerful locomotive engines to each mail train. This 
ought to be compulsory on the Companies, who should be remuner.ated, by being allowed to make an 
extra charge to passengers ; and should also receive a proper allowance from the Post Office. 

App. A. F 
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Pwllheli. 



Cricceath. 

Tremadoc. 

Harlech. 

Llandanwg. 



Barmouth. 



LlaneOtid. 
Dolgelly Viaduct- 



Drws-y-Nant. 
Two Mile Tunnel 
the Sumnut. 



Bala Lake. 

Corwen. 

Llangollen. 

Pont-y-Cystlo 

Aqueduct. 
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There are several other considerations connected with this question, to which I cannot 
do more than generally advert. The principal one is how far private enterprise may be 
likely to go in forming the chain of Railways, from the Grand Junction to the Packet 
Station ; and to what extent it may be found advisable or necessary to claim Government 
aid in carrying forward the project, and out of this arises the consequential inquiry, viz., 
if the Government should be induced, as in the case of the Holyhead road, to patronize 
or execute any portions of the Railway, should not such line pass centrally through the 
country, aifording the utmost general advantages, independent of being the route to a 
packet station; in fact be a Main Trunk Line, such as those now laying out by your Com- 
mission in Ireland. _ _ . i • 

The degree of interest taken by the landed proprietors in StalFordslure, Shropshire, 
Merionethshire, Montgomeryshire, and the southern parts of Carnarvonshire, and the terms 
on wtiich those whose lands are to be taken maybe disposed to treat, must also, in some 
respects, influence the consideration of the line by Bala. 

I do not think any very material dilference in the cost of working either the line to 
Holyhead, or to Porth-Dynllaen, would accrue. But it is probable the estimates of the 
two routes will differ in favour of the latter line. The cost oi the line from Porth 
Dyiillaen to Bala, 64 miles, has been calculated by me in detail. I have not done the same 
with the Holyhead Line, from Abergele to the Head, but the passage of Conway, Bangor, 
and through nearly one-half of Anglesey, will evidently require costly constructions, several 
of which can scarcely be accurately estimated for, without considerable additional detail 
of level and survey, and even borings; but sufiicient is manifest from the levels to leave 
no doubt of the expense of this section considerably exceeding that of the above distance 
on the other line. . i r • • 

I may probably have omitted to enumerate some further subjects worthy of inquiry, 
but having already dwelt too long on mattei-s, rather of general policy than of engineering, 

I shall hasten to a conclusion, after giving some details of the line I recommend. 

Starting from the cliffs near the extremity of the promontory at Porth-Dynllaen, at an 
elevation of 70 feet* above the level of the sea at low water, the general course of the line 
will be parallel to the Pwllheli road, with a gentle ascent for three miles, and over favor- 
able ground. The heavy cutting in forming the spurs of the Bivel Mountains may be, 
probably, diminished on further examination in detail. A descent of about 14^ feet per 
mile, for 5 miles, brings the lineclose down upon Pwllheli, from which place to Clan-y-llynan, 
a distance of 6 miles, a horizontal line along the sea shore is attainable. The earth-work 
shown on the detailed section, beyond Pwllheli, may be probably diminished in setting 
out the line, by occasional deviations. A gentle rise next cornmences, and continues some 
distance bejmnd Cricceath, at which town the course of the line turns inland, towards the 
Tremadoc embankment, to which a gentle fall occurs, commencing about midway front 
Cricceath. After crossing the sands of Traeth Mawr and Uraetli Bach, and the point of 
the peninsula between them, a horizontal line for nearly 10 miles has been laid out, running 
generally along the coast, past Harlech and Llandanwg, to near Llanddwywe. The aspe- 
rities of the section at the peninsula south of Tremadoc, and also between Harlech and 
Llandanwg, may be much softened by deviations of the line, to keep lower down along the 
face of the cliffs which run close to the sea shore. _ _ ... 

At Llanddwywe commences a rise of 1 in 462 (1 1 feet 5 inches per mile), which continues 
uniform for 14 miles. The line leaves the coast at Barmouth, and getting past that town 
by a tunnel of about half a mile, proceeds for several miles along the left bank of the Maw 
or Mawddach river, but is finally compelled to cross that valley above the point where the 
river Onion unites with the Mawe, at the village of Llanelltid, about a mile west 
of Dolgelly, and where the road turns off to cross the river to Dolgelly and Drws- 
y-Nant. The viaduct necessary here will be of a gigantic character, and of unpre- 
cedented height; but having 8 miles of very favourable country on each side, the 
great cost of this construction (£120,000) will be spread over 16 miles of the Railway 
adjacent, and the average expense of this portion of the line will not be so very materially 
increased. At the Llanelltid, or to use the name of a place better known, at the Dolgelly 
viaduct, the inclination of 1 in 462 terminates, and a gradient, rising 1 in 150 (35 eet 
2^ inches per mile) commences, which is continued for upwards of 10 miles, generaUy 
keeping on the left side of the valley, to about a mile beyond Drws-y-Nant, where the 
t summit tunnel begins. This tunnel must be 2 miles long; the inclination through it 
has been reduced down to 25 feet per mile, or 1 in 211 ; at its north-eastern extremity 
the Railway arrives at the summit, 590 feet above the sea at low water. Irom this point 
the descent begins to the east, and the gradient is 1 in 640, or 8^ feet per mile, along the 
south side of tire Bala Lake, to a mile and a half beyond the town of Bala, a distance o^ 
more than five miles, and where the detailed sections terminate, with the valley of the mer 
Dee open, the course of which must be followed to Coi-wen, and from ther^e pas^ 
Llangollen and the Pont-y-Cystle aqueduct; and, with the exception of some dimculties 
between Corwen and Llangollen, a line, generally very favourable, may be obtained, with 
gradients probably not exceeding 12 feet to the mile, or 1 in 440_. 

From the Pont-y-Cystle aqueduct, the first series of exploring levels in continuation, 
passed by Chirk and parallel to the Ellesmere canal ; thence eastward to the north ot 



* When the position and section of the new Packet Pier at Porth-Dynllaen are definitely fixed, a 
change of ffraUient will enable this height to be considerably reduced, so that the terminus will no 
ai. an inconvenient elevation above the pier at the landing place. 
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Wem and then by Newport to the Grand Junction Railway, in the vicinity of Brewood, Ap^ndix A. 
north’ of Wolverhampton ; but though a practicable Ime was to be obtained in tha,t direction, • 

it would be expensive, and I would recommend a very minute search to be made, both to Report on the vari.. 

north and to the south of this route— on the north, in order to consider if it might not ous Lines by which 
hl ndvisable to unite with the Grand Junction Railway, to the north of Stafford at the a Railway conld be 
point where the new line to Manchester, through the potteries, will branch “ PorthJDynCn, 

nrovided no material addition be made to the whole distance to London, such a point ot 

bmction might be advisable, as a considerable length of Railway coiistrimtion might be 

saved and the packet line would be brought more centrally on to the Grand Junction 
Railway, and otherwise connect better with Manchester, the Potteries, &c. 

But more particularly should an examination be made to the south, to determine the 
r,racticabilitv of bringing the important town of Shrewsbury within the range _ot the 
U-avelling line to Ireland, and of retaining its place on the main route from Birmingham 

t°me since, a Railwaj was projected between Wolverhampton and Slirewsbnry, 
hnt terminating, I believe, so as not to be well adapted, in respect of level and direction, 
for beinv extended towards the Valley of the Dee. And it is conceived that It would be 
desirabfoto pass Shrewsbury on a high level, so as to soften the descent irom the point of 
diversion south of Ellesmere, which is nearly at the junction of the Montgomeryshire with 
the Ellesmere Canal. ' Snob a route might probably be continued from Shrewsbury, down 
the rlvht bants of the Severn, and pass opposite, to Coal Brook Dde, and between Iron- 
bridge and Broseley, and then in a direct eastwardly course, to join the Grand Junction 

Railwav, near the Wolverhampton station. , . , . 

Difficulties may doubtless aidse on points of this route, but it has many ad\antages : 
and from the Report of my assistants, 1 have reason to believe that such a direction for 
the Railway would not be more expensive than the line by Wem and Newpoit. No 
trouble should therefore be spared, in endeavouring to fix tiie route to North Wales, 

To® return “be line from Porth-Dynllnen to Bala The following is the list of 
the inclinations or gradients, commencing at the Packet port, and terminating to the 
north east of Bala, viz. : — 



STATIONS. 



Porth-Dynllaen . 

Near W. end of Tunnel 
Pwllheli 
Clan-y-llyaii . 

Near Morfa . 

Tremadoc Embankment 
Llanfibangol . 

Llanddwywe . 

Llanelltid . . - . 

Near Drws-y*Nant at S. W. > 
end of the Summit Tunnel f 
At N. E. end of the summit 
Tunnel 
Beyond Bala 



' Distances. I 


GlUDIEXTS. 


5 


Rise or Fall. 


Height above 
the Sea at 
Low Water. I 


From Portli- 
Dynilaen. 


Intennediate 

Distances. 


Feet 

per 


Ratio of 
I’erpendi- 
iilar toBa.se. 


Mis. 


Cbns. 


Mis. 








Feet. 




Feet. 
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70 




00 


3 


00 
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1 in 720 


22 


II. 


92 






5 


00 


14^ 


1 in 367 


72 


F. 
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00 
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5 


12 




1 in 1043 


26 


R. 


46 






3 


00 


6fr 


1 in 804 


23 


F. 


23 








68 




1 in 3161 


3 


F. 










40 




Horizontal 






20 1 


46 


40 


14 


00 


11,5^ 


1 in 462 


160 


R. 


180 


56 


54 


10 


14 


35i 


1 in 150 


360 


R. 


540 


58 


54 


2 


00 


25 


1 In 211 


50 


R. 


590 


64 


00 


5 


26 


SJ 


1 in 640 


44 


F. 


546 1 



Table of Gradients 
from Porth-Dynllaen 
to Bala, 64 Miles. 



It has been previously stated, that from this terminus, near Bala, to the Grand Junction 

Railwav, would be about 66 miles further- _ .-xi r r td ti 

I have also made very detailed Estimates of the above portion of the line from Poitli- 

Dynllaen to Bala, upon the same principle of construction and of dimensions as adopted m 

tlie Estimates of the lines through Ireland, but with higher rates for the ordinary 

which is here taken at 6d per cubic foot, a sufficient price_ m a countrji wheie materm^^^ 

and labour are so cheap and abundant. Tlie earth-work is priced at L. 

for a mile lead, and shorter or longer leads, in proportion; but a laig« ptopor^ 

the earth-work on this section will be thrown into spoil, or taken from side cuttings, so that 

the average price of the whole is rather under 9^. per cubic yard. . - ^ , , ,, 

The land is estimated at a constant price of £50 per acre, which I f 

petent persons, is a very fair average value for the districts for wduch the comse Jakem 
^ The great Dolgelly viaduct is priced at twenty shillings per cube yard, vvhich, fioru the 
vast aufntity of rough solid work, I take to be quite sufficient. The 
estimked £40 per lineal yard; the fencing at 4s. per lineal yard, both ^ 
Railway. The Railway laid complete (upon Ivyamzed longitudinal fit sleepeis, w th 
broad-based rails, having a continuous beanng on the wood, and without 
drains and ballasting, has been taken at £4,400 per nnle of double tiackwaj, being the 

same price as estimated for on the Irish lines. _ . j 

The usual per centage has been put, and the carrying establishment and management 
added to all. -p « 



66 Miles further to 
Grand Junction 
Railw.ay. 
Estimates. 



Viaduct. 

Timneis. 



Upper "VVorks of 
the Railway. 
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Abstract of Estimates 
from Portli-Dynllaen 
to Bala, hliles. 

i22,454 per Mile, 
for Railway Works 



The following is an Abstract of the Estimates of the cost of the 64 miles from Porth- 
Dynllaen to Bala, viz. : 

Earth-work — 15,580,945 cubic yards (9rf. per yard, nearly), £581,855 
Masonry — Tunnelling (2^ miles,) . . £176,000 

Dolgelly Viaduct (35 arches,) . . 118,497 

135 bridges and river culverts, besides smaller 
culverts, . . • . 85,408 



Land 810 acres, .... 

Fencing. — (On bo'th sides throughout) 112,640 yards, 
Railway. — (Laid complete for double line throughout,) 

Contingencies on the Railway, 10 per cent., 



Carrying Establishment, including engines, carriages, waggons, 
stations, sheds, workshops, &c., ..... 

Management, including parliamentary, engineering, legal, and direc- 
tors’ expenses, and salaries, superintendence, office establishment, 
travelling charges, stamps, printing, stationery, advertising, and 
minor contingencies, 5 per cent., ..... 



379,905 

40,500 

22,528 

281,600 



i, 306,388 
130,639 



£1,437,027 

64,000 



71,851 



£24,576 per Milo, Being an average of £24,576 per mile, on 64 miles. 
includuBg Contingen. ^ 

cies, Carrying Estab- 
lishment, 



Total, 



>,a]idMauagc- respect of the cost of the further 66 miles, to unite with the Grand Junction Railway, 
1 consider, from studying the section alreadj’ taken, from my general knowledge of, and 
information acquired, respecting the country, as well as from a comparison with the cost of 
surmounting the still greater difficultes of the line, as noticed above in detail, and from 
my experience in estimating for and executing Railways, I am justified in pronouncing an 
opinion, altlioiigh the line is not definitely fixed ; and I venture to state, that the expense, 
including the same ratio of contingencies, carrying establishment, and management items, 
as given in the preceding abstract, may be fairly computed to fall within £20,000 per mile. 

The general result will then stand thus : 

From Porth-Dynllaen to Bala, (64 miles) .... £1,572,878 

From Bala to Grand Junction Railway, (66 miles) . . . 1,320,000 



Total, 



£2,892,8(8 



Covering Estimate. And this I consider to be quite a covering estimate, as the levels between Bala and 
Porth-Dynllaen having been taken only to establish the general practicability, and to 
determine the character of the gradients, much diminution of eai’thwork, &c., may be looked 
for when the line is definitely laid out. 

I have not added py thing for the improvement of Porth-Dynllaen, as I have no materials 
for an accurate estimate ; besides, what might be wanted for that purpose may be relied 
upon as obtainable from .the above gross sum, which is abundantly sufficient. It is also 
probable the sum to be expended would not exceed what would be required to extend the 
pier at Holyhead, and render it capable of sheltering, at low water, the larger class of 
steam boats. 

„ I “"s'f“rtl;“obsene that by adopting inferior gradients along the sea-coast between 
inferior Gradients* p^*'“outh and Povth-Dynllaen, and from Bala to the Grand Junction Railway, not exceed- 
mg say 18 to 20 feet in the mile, and falling and rising, so as to keep more nearly to the 
natural suilace of the country ; and by adopting occasional short inclinations of from 1 in 
100 to 1 in 200, for the purpose of avoiding continuous earth-work, a saving of about 
£3000 per mile might be made : and to lay down, in the first instance, a single Railway 
A 1 fannn nfi occasional sidings and crossings, might be probably deemed sufficient, and would 

m^etS bvS • ^ ® economy of £2000 per mile ; so that an expenditure, in the fii-st 

out a Single Railway two millions and a half of money, would complete a Railway communication 

Track at first. between London and the proposed new Packet Station for Dublin, at Porth-Dvnllaen, in 
North Wales. 

Having now completed my task, I will not venture to make any observations on the 
importance of the results which the completion of such a work, and the establishment of 
such a communication between London and Dublin, in connexion with Main Trunk Lines 
of Railway through Ireland^ would produce. The reflections which arise are of the highest 
order, but are to be embodied in language by the statesman, rather than by the engineer. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

CHARLES VIGNOLES, Civil Engineer. 



4, Trafalgar-square, London, 
29</t Novemher, 1837. 
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REPORT 

ON THE SEVERAL LINES OF RAILWAY 

THEOUGII THE 

NORTH AND NORTH-WESTERN DISTRICTS OF IRELAND, 

AS LAID OUT UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMISSIONERS; 

BY JOHN MACNEILL, CIVIL ENGINEER, F.R.S., M.R.I.A., &c. 



To Major H. D. Jones, Secret.ary to the Railway Commission. Appendix A. 

Sir, — In obedience to the request of the Commissioners appointed to consider the best 
Lines for Railway communications throughout Ireland, conveyed to me in your letter. Report on the Norft 
dated the 19th December, 1836, and to the instnictions contained in the same letter, and North-western 
also to subsequent- instructions received by personal communication with the Commissioners of Railway, 

themselves, 1 have proceeded to examine the disu-icts pointed out to me. With especial 
reference to the important question under consideration, I have to report that the surveys, 

&c., of the line through the towns required by the Commissioners are entirely completed; 
that the whole of the lines are laid down in plan and section, on sheets of the Ordnance 
Map of Ireland. These, together with the description of the Lines which I should recom- 
mend to be adopted for Railway communication through the parts specified — of other Lines 
which, after examination, have been considered unfavourable for this purpose, with the 
reasons for such an opinion — the lengths and clivities, &c., and the estimates of the cost of 
execution, I have now the honour of requesting you to lay before the Commissioners. 

Previous to entering into detail, it may be satisfactory to state the general result of the 
examination of the country for the proposed object ; which is, that Railway communication 
may be established between Dublin and Armagh, and between Dublin and Enniskillen, 
without encountering any engineering difficulties of importance. 

According to the instructions I have received, the line of these communications is the 
same for both transits between Dublin and Navan. 

From Navan the Armagh Line would proceed northerly, passing within two miles of Dublin and Armagb. 
Carrickmacross, through Castleblaney, to Armagh. 

And from Navan the Enniskillen Line would proceed north-westerly, through Kells, Dublin&EnniskiUen. 
Virginia, and Cavan, to Enniskillen. 

In addition to the inestimable advantages which the Ordnance Map of Ireland affords 
to the Civil Engineer, I had a tolerably accurate knowledge of the general features of the 
country through winch the proposed Lines of Railway were to be laid out ; and; in many of 
the most important districts, a local knowledge of the probable levels, and the difficulties 
that were to be encountered, from having been previously employed to lay out and survey 
several Lines of Railway for different Companies in the northeni districts of Ireland, which 
I will hereafter more pai'ticularly advert to. One of these survevs extended from the sea^ 
port of Drogheda, on the east coast, in a northerly direction to Belfast and Armagh, and 
two others in a westerly direction ; one from the same sea-port to the towns of Navan, 

Kells, Granard, and Longford ; and the other from the sea-port of Dundalk to Castle- 
blaney, Ballybay, Cootehill, and Cavan, with branches to Monaghan and Carrickmacross ; 
plans, sections, and reports of which I subsequently had the honour to transmit to the office 
of the Commissioners. The trial surveys and examinations of the country that were made 
for these different lines amounted to upwards of 2000 miles, and afforded data and informa- 
tion that were most valuable; much time was thereby saved, which would otherwise have 
been spent in useless attempts to cross the country in apparently favorable directions, and 
which nothing but actual levelling could have decided to be impracticable. This follows 
from the nature of the country, and its geological structure ; the latter of which, in many 
places, is exceedingly embarrassing to the Engineer, who has to determine the proper 
course of a general line of communication requiring an horizontal or slightly inclined profile ; 
for, besides the great and prominent features of the country as to main ridges and valleys, 
these are again covered with innumerable smaller hills and basins, so that it is not sufficient 
here, as in some other parts of the country, to determine tlie principal passes, in addition to 
which it requires the labour and patience of ascertaining the proper course over the 
subordinate hills, in order to attain these main passes in tlie best manner, and at the least 
expense. Tliis can only be accomplished with certainty by trial surveys, and rendered 
absolutely necessary the great extent of levels which I have stated to have been taken for 
the investigation of the limited distinct of country which I had to examine (not exceeding 
3000 square miles), and which certainly would not have been required in the campaign of 
either England or Leland. 

Besides this previous information as to levels, ivliich I had acquired in my investigation 
for private Companies, I had over a considerable portion of the country under consideration. 
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the important co-operation of Mr. Griffith, one of tlie Commissioners. His extensive 
general and local knowledge were eminently useful in this coup dail ot the country. Ihe 
lines which are sketched in upon the Ordnance Maps, on his suggestion, and with his 
assistance, were always of very considerable use, and, in many cases, were those which, with 
some slight deviations, were ultimately adopted. , ^ , 

But for the important aid I thus received from this gentleman, and from the Ordnance 
Maps both publikied and unpublished (for of the latter I was furnished with tracings), I 
could not have tendered to the Commissioners the information 1 am about to lay before 
them in less than quadruple the time which lias elapsed since the receipt ot their commands. 

Having ascertained, by a careful perambulation, and a comparison of the general 
levels, the situations that appeared most favorable for lines ot the Railway, trial sections were 
made in these directions, always keeping in view the general pnnciple_ ot carrying the 
lines in the most direct course possible, between the respective situations pointed out 
and fixed upon by the Commissioners, and never deviating from it, except to gam the 
lowest summits or passes through the hills, and the highest points m the valleys; and 
this, a due regal'd to economy in the construction of such works renders necessaiy and 
advisable. When these trial surveys were laid down they were carehilly examined and com- 
pared, and the most favorable line adopted. In one or two instances it was necessary 
to abandon lines previously selected, and to institute fresh surveys and examinations ot 
the country, in order to connect the lines with certain summits which were found 
indispensable to other parts of the line. In all cases, when the general line was decided 
on, the whole was relevelled by other parties than those who first made tlie trial 
sections, in order to arrive at as much accuracy as the limited time allowed loi the 
survey would admit ; the differences in the levels of the extreme points were compai-ed, 
and errors that might have introduced themselves were, by such comparison and proot, 
detected. In making these last sections due regai-d was also had to any minor 
alteration or improvement tliat suggested itself, so as to lessen tlie cuttings or embank- 
ments ; and although this may not liave been canled so tar, as on laying out the work 
for the execution may be found desirable, yet it is hoped, from the great care that 
was bestowed on this part of tlie survey, tliat in the event of the works being proceeded 
with, none but verv trifling alterations will be required. When the levels were thp 
revised, and a section of the country accurately laid down to a horizontal scale ot six 
inches to the mile, and to a vertical scale of 100 feet to an inch, a series ot gradients 
were chosen, according to principles generally adopted, viz., to obtain or appro^li as 
Deal- as practicable to a horizontal line; to have the summits ^ few and as low as 
possible ; to rise continuously, or, if that be inconvenient, progressively, from the lowest 
to the highest point, and tlierefore never to descend whenever it will be necessaiy to 
rise again, or vice versa; and finaUy, if possible, to have no chvities exceeding lb teet 
in a mile, or 1 in 330. . , ^ 

On these principles, tlie estimate I had tlie honor to submit to the Commissioners in 
May last, was founded; and though no tunnel, or any very extensive embankments or 
cuttings, as compared witli similar- works in England, will be required to follow out the 
above principles, yet from the undulating nature of the country, and particularlv from 
its separate and detaclied hills and corresponding basins, whicli must be cut tlu-ough 
and filled up, to prevent sharp cur^’es, a considerable quantity of earth, taken m the 
aggregate, will require to be removed; though, looking at the required outlay, this, in 
lines so extensive as those under consideration, may be considered favorable. But bemg 
of the opinion that tlie cost of construction of works of this nature should always be 
proportioned, as accurately as possible, to the probable traffic of the country ; and teaiing 
tliat this traffic might not warrant such an expenditure as tlie^ above would demau , 
have assumed and laid down a second series of gradients which are steeper than le 
first, and the effect of whicli will be to reduce the items of expense in the land, earth-work, 
and masonry; but, necessarily, on the other liand, increase the cost of working the line. 

The maximum gradient of the first system is, as stated above, 16 feet in a rai e, oi 
1 in 330, except in a single instance, for a length of eight miles, in which the giadien 
is about IT feet in a mile, or 1 in 308. That of the second system is about 29 iect in a 
mile, or 1 in 180, which, I conceive, should never be exceeded except m extreme cases. 
In some Railway works already commenced, and in others about to be undert^en 
under my direction, both in Scotland and Ireland, I have recommended this 
and in extreme cases, for short distances, even as high as 41 feet in a mile, or 1 ui 
By this means I have been enabled to avoid high embankments and deep cuttings, 
and effect a very considerable economy in eartli-work and masonry. Ihe same gi-adient 
has also been adopted in Railways in England, without producing any serious inconvemence, 
and it is my opinion, that it may be considered as probably sufficient for an}' Railway m 
L-eland. In order to exhibit it on the lines under consideration, I have laid down tbe 
line to a smaller scale to tlie preceding sections ; viz., one incli to a mile, for the lou- 
zontal scale, and 200 feet to an inch for the vertical scale. I have taken the same datum 
line as in the others, and marked the new clivities which the steeper gradients produce. 
These clivities, as well as those of the first, I have collected into tables, and given with t lem 
references to the particular plan and section on which the first system of gradients appears. 

From these data, the steeper gradients may be laid down on the same plans an 
sections, and their effect on the roads, rivers, &c., which cross the line, be ascertained. 
The earth-work to be removed, on this system, may also be calculated from them, an 
compared with that of the first series. This I have done, and tabulated in the bio es 
and B, pages 60 and 62, to this Report, and the saving that may be effected m the lirst 
cost of construction, by adopting these steeper gradients in preference to others, may 
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seen by a comparison of the estimates I have given for each supposition. But I must Appendix A. 
beg leave to repeat, that previously to finally determining the gradient which shall be No. 4. 

adopted, in actual execution, the expense of construction, and the probable ti-affic on the w rtt 

lines, should be carefully proportioned to each other; it being evident that a case might Nwth-westfirn 
arise, in which a considerable income would justify such an outlay of capital as would be Lines of Eailway. 
ruinous in a small one. 

The drawings, &c-, which have been made from the surveys, I have classed in books, 
under their respective lines. The thi-ee relating to the Dublin-Armagh Line are marked 
A 1 , A 2, A 3. Those belonging to the Dublin-Enniskillen Line, B i, B 2, B 3. 

The two books marlced A 1, B 1, contain the Plans ; they include all the lines surveyed, 
both those recommended for adoption, and also the trial lines; those which, after survey 
and comparison, were found inferior to the selected lines, and were rejected as unfit. 

The Railway line recommended is strongly marked on the Plans. 

All are laid down on engraved sheets of the Ordnance Maps to the six inch scale, from 
which the Plans sent have been reduced to a scale of one inch to a mile. 

The two Books marked A 2, B 2, contain sections, but of those lities only which I 
have recommended for adoption. These, also, are drawn to two scales ; viz., one of which 
is small enough to exhibit a whole line at one view, serving as an index to the others, 
which are to the scale of the Ordnance General Map ; viz., six inches to a mile. 

The two Books marked A 3, B 3, contain the sections of the trial lines only. These 
are numbered, and colored green, blue, &c., to correspond with their respective Plans 
in the Books A I, B I. These may, perhaps, be considered at present as of minor 
'importance, but their preservation may save, future expense, and assist in estimating the 
merits of any proposed deviation from the lines now recommended, which future experience 
or circumstances may bring under discussion. 

From the preceding documents, plans and sections have been engraved, and it is to 
these engravings only that reference will be made in the following part of this Report. 

Tlie plans consist of sheets of plates, including the Index Map, and form the second part 
of the Book of Plans. The Sections consist of 36 sheets, including the Clivity Diagrams 
and their Indexes ; and form the second part of tlie Book of Sections. 

It must be observed, that in all the sections of six inches to a mile, the first series of 
gi-adients alone is laid down ; and that the steeper, or second series, is confined to the 
Clivity Diagrams, on pages 33 and 34 of the above Second Report. 

It may be proper here to state, that I have laid down all the sections to the same 
datum line, and that I have assumed for this the level of low water adopted by Colonel 
Colby in the Ordnance Survey in Ireland. I would here, also, take the liberty of 
suggesting, for the consideration of the Commissioners, a recommendation to the Legis- 
• lature, that in all Pai'liamentary Surveys, plans and sections for intended works, public and 
private, in Ireland, the adoption in future of the scale on which the Ordnance Maps of 
Ireland are laid down to ; that is, of six inches to a mile ; that all levels should be refeiTed 
to the same datum ; and that no other be permitted, as far as relates to that country. If 
this were always done, most of the inaccuracies arising from i-eduction would be avoided ; 
the expense of laying down surveys would be dirainished; all the plans and sections for 
contemplated works would be on a uniform and intelligible scale. The eye would become 
accustomed to it, and would, in a great measure, be able to judge of the different works, 
and compare one with another witliont the constant application of the scale and compass, 
which is now necessary to reconcile the various dimensions which are adopted ; besides, 
it would lead to ranch useful information both to the engineer, the geologist, and the 
statistical engineer, tliat all plans and drawings which require levels sliould be referred 
to one common standard or datum, for affording the best means of comparison. 

Tlie following an-angement will be found useful in referring to the Plans or Sections : — 



PLANS. 

Part 2. IxDEX Map, reduced from the Ordnance Index Maps, to a scale of 4 miles to 1 inch, 
showing the General Lines of Railway from Dublin to Armagh and Enniskillen, 
and the intermediate country. 

Part 2, Plan 1, Dublin to Navan, Main Trunk for the Armagh and Enniskillen Lines. 
r Navan, 

-n . n r>i O 1 Drumcondra, 

Part 2, Plan 2, J Carrickmacross, 

(^Castleblaney, 



Pai't 2, Plan 3, 



^ Castloblanoy, 
3 Milltown, 

A Middletown, 
f. Armagh, 



■S, 

f Near to Cavan, 



\ Dublin-Armagh Line. 



j Dublin-Enniskillen Line. 



^ Cavan, 

\ Newtown-Butler, 
Part 2, Plans, -<Lisnaskoa, 

J Maguire’s- Bri(^ge, 
^Enniskillen, 
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Fart 2, Plate 3, Diagram of Clivities, and Index to Sections, Dublin to Armagh. 

Beport on the North ' 

and North-western 
Lines of Railway. 



6.VSections, Dublin to Navan, 



f Main Trunk for Armagh and 
I Enniskillen Lines. 



Part 2, Plates 9, "i 

!?; 

» 12j 



Sections, Navan to Carriekmacross, 



14, ^ Sections, Carriekmacross to Castleblaney, 



/ Dublin-Avmagh Line- 



Part 2, Plates 16, "I 

„ 17, , Sections, Castleblaney to Armagh, 

» 18,1 



Part 2, Plate 20, Diagram of Clivities, and Index to Sections, Navan to Enniskillen. 
Pari 2, Plates 21, | j 



Part 2. Plates 23. | 

Part 2, Plates 25, j 

„ 26, Y Sections, Virginia to Cavan. 

„ 27,3 

Part 2, Plates 28, 

„ 29, ? Sections, Cavan to Newtown-Butler. 

» 30, > 

Part 2, Plate 31, Sections, Newtown-Butler to Lisnaskea. 
Part 2, Plate 32, Sections, Lisnaskea to Enniskillen. 



\ Dublin-Enniskillen Line. 



Part 2, Plate 33, Clivity Diagram — second Series of Gradients, Dublin-Navan-Armagh. 
Part 2, Plate 34, Do. Do Do. Navan-Enniskillen. 



In the above drawings will be found all the Railway Lines under consideration, laid 
down in the usual manner. The plan and the section are therefore necessarily detached 
from each other, their union or comparison is consequently always a process of some labour 
and time; and, even in cases where considerable trouble has been taken, is sometimes 
inaccurately accomplished ; or, which is nearly the same thing, not accomplished free from 
all suspicion of error. 

The strong line ou these plans represents, as usual, the position of the proposed Railway 
line upon the ground ; but, in addition, I have considered it to represent a vertical section 
of the rail, and in order to exhibit the relations of the rail line to the existing surface, I 
have laid down upon it a vertical section of the gi-ound, keeping the surface line above or 
below the Railway line, according as it rises above or falls below the latter, precisely as is 
done in the usual detached section. 

The parts which are found above the Railway line, are shaded in faint vertical lines ; 
and those below it in strong horizontal lines ; where the ground surface line coincides witli 
the Railway line, then, of course, no shading is applied ; the small figures show the depths 
in feet of the cuttings and embankments. 

A line illustrated in this manner, will, in a single glance, establish its usefulness. The 
character of the surface in the direction of the Railway is at once evident ; its elevations, 
depressions, and levels, at whatever height, are instantly seen, and in their exact positions. 
If cuttings or tunnellings be necessary, a dotted line marks their situation and extent ; and 
any embankments which may be required, are as accurately depicted by the shading. No 
measurement or estimate is necessai'y to determine the position of a required point on the 
Plan corresponding to any given point on the Section, and vice versd ; they are here, as in 
nature, in intimate union, and their peculiar combination, or relation, can be instantly and 
accurately decided upon. In the engraved plans the sections have been laid down on this 
principle, to correspond and illustrate the more desirable line of gradients only. 

During the short interval of experience since I adopted this mode, I have met with m 
my own practice, and have received from several professional brethren, such evidence of ite 
utility, that I not only trust the Commissioners will excuse my having introduced it 
into these Surveys, but that they will do me the honour of examining into its_ merits, and 
if they find it possesses the convenience, accuracy, and utility which I have attributed to it, 
they will be pleased to sanction it with their approbation. 

The lines recommended to be adopted for the connexion of Dublin with the distant 
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towns of Armagh and Enniskillen, both pass through the town of Navan, I have desig- Appendix A. 
nated them, ' 

1. The Dublin-(Navan)-Armagh line.* Beporf on the Nortt 

2. The Dublin-(Navan)- Enniskillen line. and North-western 

^ ' Lines of Railway. 

I shall now proceed to describe their routes, lengths, divides, estimates, costs, &c. — 



DUBLIN-(NAVAN).ARMAGH LINE. 

Plans, Part 2, Plates 1, 2, 3. 

As time did not permit me to ascertain and compare all the numerous and conflicting Dublin and Armagh 
circumstances which enter into the determination of the most preferable site for the entry 
and terminus of a Railway, at so important a place as Dublin, I selected a point which Part 2. 
involved little or no discussion, and from which, if it should ultimately be considered, as it Plates , , 
probably will be, too far from the centre of the city, there would be no difficulty in 
advancing nearer ; or it might be connected by branches with more than one entry and 
terminus in the city and its environs, if such should be better adapted to the several articles 
of transport. 

The point I start from, and which I consider to possess the condition above mentioned, 
is situated near the Cross Guns, on the north side of the Royal Canal, adjoining the 
Botanic Garden. 

It is evident, on reference to the dotted line on the plan, that from this point the line 
may be advanced to the waste ground in the neighbourhood of St. George’s church, 

Dorset-street.t 

At the Cross Guns the ground surface is about 88 feet above low water mark, and an 
embankment of 18 feet will be necessary, according to the first series of gradients that I 
have chosen; but should it be found advisable to adopt the second series, then this 
embankment may be much less. 

From the Cross Guns the line runs close and nearly parallel to the Royal Canal, and 
within half a mile south of the Dublin Hill Brook, in the parish of Castleknock ; it then 
runs northerly, and crossing the valley of the Tolka, runs along the north side of that 
stream, to near Mulhuddart bridge, about a mile and a half west of the bridge, there 
enters the county Meath, a little beyond the seventh mile from Dublin, in a ten feet 
cutting, in the townland of Gunnocks. It continues in the same direction, and passes into 
Mavne, where it bends in a gentle curve towards the north-west, and passes through Nor- 
man’s Grove, then north-west of Wood Park, and between the Black Bull and Piercetown 
cottage, through Quarryland to Rathbeggan, a distance of about 12^ miles from Dublin, 
where the summit of the country (2,846 feet above the datum line of low water,) is attained 
bv a uniform acclivity from the Botanic Garden to this spot, of H-J feet in a mile, or 1 

iii 364. 

From Rathbeggan the line continues over the table land which separates the valley of 
the Liffev from that of the Blackwater and the Boyne, for a distance of about 6^ miles; 
passes through Leshemstown, and Calvertstown, and about mile to the westward of 
Dunshaughlin, and near Dunsany Castle to the westward, to the public road near the 
Roman Catholic Chapel. 

From Rathbeggan to this point the line is nearly straight, it then curves in nearly a 
northerly direction, descending 1 in 352, or 15 feet in a mile, to the valley of the Boyne ; 
and passes about one mile to the west of Tara, near to the ruins of Castletown, and a little 
to the eastward of Dowdston House ; it then curves in a north-west direction, and 
running nearly parallel and close to the river Boyne from Ardsallagh House to Kilcam, 
crosses that river at a bend in it, nearly at right angles, and at a height of about 57 feet 
above ordinary fioods. The distance from Dublin to this point of the line is 26 miles, and 
its height above the datum line of low water 184 feet. From the Roman Catholic Chapel 
to the same point, is a uniform declivity of 15 feet in a mile, or 1 in 352. After crossing 
the Boyne, the line continues in the same direction, and with the same rate of declivity, 
to the Lime Kiln Hill, about one mile further. Here the inclination changes to the hori- 
zontal, and so continues for about a mile to the town of Navan, a distance of 27 miles 
1,276 vards from Dublin. This horizontal plain is 167 feet above the datum line, and 
sufficiently high (varying from 10 to 20 feet above the surface of the ground) to allow a 
free passage under it ; and is favourable not only as a terminus and depot for the town of 
Navan, bi°t also for the branching off of the two main lines, Armagh and Enniskillen. 

These I will now proceed to describe, commencing with the line to Ai'magh. 

NAVAN TO ARMAGH. 

This line commences, as already stated, about midway between the 27ili and 28th mile Navan to Armagh, 
from Dublin, and about half a mile west of the town of Navan, on a ten feet embankment, 
at a point which is 167 feet above the datum line, and 61 feet above the terminus at the 
Cross Guns, near Dublin. The first portion of the line is horizontal, and sweeps round 

* This title distinguishes it from the Dublin-Armagh line, which I surveyed last year for a 
Company, and which is proposed to pass throughout Drogheda, Dundalk, and Newry. 

I This line I have subsequently surveyed, and found practicable. 

App. A. G 
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•the west side of the town in a curve of about three-fourths of a mile radius, and at about a 
quarter of a mile distant from the Mai'ket-place crosses one of the streets and the road to 
Kells. The line then rises and takes a northerly course through the Abbey lands, and 
crosses the Blackwater river near the old distillery, at an elevation of 57 feet above ordi- 
nary floods, in a very favourable situation, as the line runs nearly at right angles to the 
stream, aud at a point where there are higli banks which approach within 150 yards of each 
other. The ground appears firm, and suitable for building upon, though no borings were 
made to ascertain the precise nature of the soil. After crossing the river, it runs in nearly 
a nortltern direction through Donaghmore, between Symondstown and Proudstown ; after 
which it curves gently towards the north-west, through Sillongh, Moortown, Tankardrath, 
and other townlands in Kilberry parish ; and again to the northward, until it arrives at the 
village of Wilkinstown, 34 miles from Dublin ; it then curves to the north-east to near the 
village of Irishford, 3(3 miles from Dublin. At this point it has gained the summit of the 
country lying to the northward of the Valley of the Blackwater and the Boyne, and wiiich, 
according to my levels, is 247 feet above the datum line, and 80 feet above the terminus 
at Navan. From the Kells road at Navan, to this point, is a uniform acclivity of about 10 
feet per mile, or 1 in 537. From Irishford the line passes in a north-east direction, close 
to the Cross of Knock, and Killerv Bridge, through Mitclielstown and Killery parishes,/ 
and about a mile to the westward of Parsonstown House ; it then curves to the northward, 
close to the village of Syddan, 195 feet above the datum line. It then continues in a 
northerly direction, crossing the river midway between Wooden Bridge and Yellowford 
Bridge, westward of Aclare Plouse, to the village of Drumcondra, passing through News- 
town and Bresslingstown, to the townland of Crowmartin, in the county of Louth, a small 
portion of which it crosses, and then eniej-s the county Monaghan, near Lagan Bridge: 
thence passing eastwiird of Cooldeny House, it runs in a north-west direction to Mullyore, 
a distance of about 48 miles from Dublin, and 1(50 feet above the datum line. From 
Aclare House to Mullyore the line has a continued level. From this point a branch might 
be made to Carrickmacross, which lies to the north-west of the main line, and about 3| 
miles distant from it. Various attempts wei-e made, as will be seen by a reference to the 
plan No. 2, Part 2, to approach nearer to this important agricultural town; but, fi’om its 
low situation, compared with that of Castleblaney, through which it was required that the 
main line should pass, it was found impracticable to carry a satisfactory line, which should 
have the same favourable gradients iis those attainable on all tlie other parts of the line 
between Dublin and Armagh, nearer than the line on the plan. Should, however, the 
fimt series of gradients be abandoned, and the steeper and unditlating ones of the second 
series be adopted, it is possible that the line may be brought something nearer this town, 
and the trial lines and sections which have been furnished to the Commissioners may then 
be of essential service in pointing out how that may be accomplished. 

From Mullyore, in the county of Monaghan, it was found necessary, in consequence of 
the high ground which lies between Can-ickmacross and Castleblaney, to carry the line 
considerably to the eastward of the direct course, so as to get into the valley of the Fane ; 
it is on this account that the line curves to the north-east, near the 49 ih mile, and after 
passing to the eastward of Tullyallen lougli, through Corkeeran, Cloiiturk, Drumturk, 
Lisnathannagh, Ballymackney, Coolreagh, and Stradeen, it ai-rives at Garlegobban, where 
it is 185 feet above the datum line, and at the extreme eastern point between Navan and 
Castleblaney. From Mullyore to Garlegobban is an acclivity of 6 feet per mile, or 1 in 
852. Here it curves to tlie north, and passing through Dunelly, Killybeg, Drumganney, 
and along Kilmurry lough, through Corcullonglish, it runs close to the river Fane, conti- 
nuing tlie same course through Ardkirk and Gorteeiis to Coolskeagh, in the Muckno 
valley, along the south side of the road from Dundalk to Castleblaney, which it passes 
close on the south ; at this point the line is 348 feet above the datum line, and from Garle- 
gobban it is an acclivity of 7J feet in a mile, or 1 in 720. After crossing the road to 
Ballybay, the acclivity becomes 2^ feet per mile, or 1 in 2,091, nearly equal to a level for 
a distance of a mile and a quarter. 

This pai-t of the line, 350 feet above the datum line, and (35 miles from Dublin, and as 
it runs nearly on the surface of the ground, it would be a favourable situation for a depot 
or station for the trade of Castleblaney, and might be joined to the line of Railway I laid 
out from Dundalk to Ballibay, for which a Bill was procured in the last session of Pailia- 
ment, and which approaches very close to this point. 

From Castleblaney to Armagh a very direct course of Railway is impossible, in 
consequence of high ground, which, in fact, is a continuation of the mountainous range 
which extends from Newry in a westerly direction towards Monaghan ; and which, even at 
Keady, situate in the direct line between Castleblaney and Armagh, and about half-way 
between each, is of considerable elevation, and tails out very gradually towards Monaghan 
and Ballibay ; it therefore became absolutely necessary to make a considerable circuit 
towards Monaghan to attain a point sufficiently low to cany a line of Railway over it. By 
reference to Plan No. 3, part 2'. it %vill be seen that this deviation amounted to nearly 6 
miles from the direct course, and even then the elevation was greater than on any other 
part of the line from Dublin, being 409 feet above the datum. Considerable care was 
taken, and a great deal of labour bestowed on this part of the survey, to ascertain if there 
was any Pass in the range of hills that would enable a line to be carried nearer to Keady, 
or in a more direct course, and to fix upon that point which I considered as a just limit 
between distance and elevation. The various trial surveys which were made for this 
purpose have not been sent to the Commissioners, as they were made in detached pieces, 
and merely connected by a series of levels, in many places witliout lineal measurements, 
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and though sufficient for an Engineer to reason upon, would not be suitable to engrave Ap^nd« A. 

ijpon a plan. After skirting close along the west side of the town of Castleblaney, ^ • 

already described, the line continues in a north-west direction close to the Monaghan road, 
passing south-west of Drumillard lough, and to the north-east of Laragh and Cremartm North-westom 
loughs, up the valley of a stream, to a point about a mile beyond the latter lough, in the Lines of Railway, 
townland of Cornamacklough, where it attains the highest summit at 69 miles Dublin, jjg 
being at 409i feet above the datum line, and 303 feet above the terminus at Dublin, and 
239 feet above the terminus at Armagh. 

This summit is attained at one uniform rate of acclivity from Castleblaney, of 15 feet in 
a mile, or 1 in 359, and the descent from the same point to Armagh is also a unifonn 
declivity of the same rate and number of feet per mile. From Cremartin’s lough the line 
curves to the northward to Milltown, and then inclining to the north-east, at Bryanlitter, 
to gain high gi-ound, it again curves towards the north-west, and leaving Castle-shane on 
the west, passes through the townlands of Feddans, Cornahoe, and Drumneill, and enters 
the county of Armagh in the townland of Skerries. From this it curves to the north-east, 
passing about one and a half mile to the south-east of Middleton, between Doogary lough 
and Portmilligan, half a mile north-west of Morton’s Cross ; then pnning through Der- 
nalea, Cormeen, Ballycoffey, close to Abbey Park, Ballycrummy Distillery, St. Patrick s 
Well, the south-west angle of Pentonville 'Nursery, terminates near the shambles in the 
north part of the city of Ai-magh, on a 15 feet embankment, the ground at that point 
being 154 feet above the datum line, and 854 miles from Dublin, by the route which I 
have°just described. This terminus appears to possess all the advantages that can be 
desh-ed; it Is sufficiently close to the town, without being a nuisance ; no house property 
will be required ; the situation is well adapted for a depot and stores, and the line may be 
hereafter carried forward to Coleraine, or joined to the Ulster Railway, as the levels are 
suitable for both these objects. A branch might also be carried from the neighbourhood of 
Milltown to Castle-shane and Monaghan, the latter of which is not more than 5^ miles 
from the line ; and as the gradient need not be so perfect on short and local branches as 
on main or trunk lines, the expense would be inconsiderable in carrying it into execution. 



DUBLIN-(NAVAN)-ENNISK1LLEN LINE. Dublin^EmskiUeii 

Plans, Part 2, Plates 4 and 5. PMmWs. 

The Dublin- Navan part of this line has been already described in the Diibiin-(Navan)- 
Armagli Line. 

At Navan the line turns towards the west in a gentle curve, and running m a north-west 
direction along the valley of the Blackwater river, and nearly parallel to it, and on the 
south side of the road from Navan to Kells, passing through the town parks south of Navan, 

Moate, and near to Mountwhistle ; a distance of about one mile and a half from Navan, 
wliich is level, being 167 feet above the datum line. From_ this_ point the line continues 
aloncf the south side of the Kells road, passing through Liscartin to near the village of 
Tankardstown, the acclivity being 7 feet in a mile, or 1 in 736, the height above the 
datum line being I82i feet. From Tankardstown the line continues in a north-west 
direction, passing through Castlemartin to Ballybeg on a level ; at this place the direction 
becomes more northerly, and the line passes through Nugentstown, Cookstown, and Gai-- 
denrath, to the town of Kells, which it approaches on the south side to within a quai-ter of 
a mile of the market-cross without interfering with a single house, and in a situation most 
favorable for a depot or station. The acclivity to this point is 13^ feet in a mile, or 1 in 
382. The height of this point above the datum line being 221^ feet, and 57 feet above 
the station at Navan, the distance from which is 9| miles, and from Dublin about 38^ 
miles. The ground from Navan to Kells is so favourable for a line of Railway that the 
rates of acclivity need not exceed 13J feet per mile, or 1 in 382, in the steepest place, and 
that for three iniles only, the remainder of the distance being nearly horizontal. From 
Kells, after passing along the south side of the town, the line continues in a north-west 
dii-ection along the valley of the Blackwater, and skirting the side of the hills on the south 
side of the river, passes 350 yar-ds to the north of the Pillar of Lloyd ; half a mile beyond 
which it crosses the Blackwater river near Clevan’s bridge. The acclivity front Kells- to 
this point is 1 feet in a mile, or 1 in 449, and the height above the datum_ 248 feet. At 
the point where the river is crossed there will be an embankment required of 35 leet. 

From this it passes through the townlands of Meenlagh and Carnacross, where it ^vice 
crosses the river Blackwater, at the loop or bend which surrounds the east side ot the 
townlands of Woodpole : this requires two bridges and an embankment, 38 feet in one 
place, and 40 feet in another. Should the gradients be diminished, as given m the diagram 
sections, the expense at this point will be a good deal lessened. From hence the line 
continues on the south side of the river, and runs parallel to the road, and about 200 yards 
from it to the boundary of the county of Cavan, which it enters near the cross roads ot 
Whitegate in Edinburt. It then runs on the south side of the Dublin and Kells road, and 
about 300 yards from it to the south angle of Lough Ramor in Stramatt, the acclivity 
being 13 feet in a mile, or I in 412 ; it then curves gently towards the north, and crossing 
the mail-coach road near the chapel in Pollintemple, it again turns towards the north-w’est, 
and running parallel to the lough, it reaches a point on the north side of. and about 200 
yards from the town of Virginia ; the rate of acclivity being nearly 2 feet per mile, or 1 m 
2,532 ; where it is 334 feet above the datum line, and about 21 miles from Navan, and 
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48^ from Dublin. The situation here is favorable for a dep6t and station, ■which can be 
formed without inconvenience, or injury to private property. 

From Virginia the line continues in the same direction to Camaslieve, where it crosses 
the road ; it then runs along die line of the mail coach road to Fintavin ; here it curves 
towards the west, and passing close to the eastern angle of Lough Nathreegeelagh, it 
inclines more northerly, and passes through Pottle near Pallatree Fort to Ranevogue, the 
acclivity being 8 feet in a mile, or 1 in 660, where it attains the summit of the country 
between Virginia and Cavan, which is 400 feet above the datum line, 30 miles from Navan, 
and 50 from Dublin. From this point it runs in nearly a straight line to Aghadreenagh, 
with a declivity of 1|- foot per mile, or 1 in 4,320. It then runs in a straight line to the 
Fort at Con-awellan, about one-fourth of a mile to the east of the Catholic Chapel ; the 
declivity being 15 feet in a mile, or one in 353 ; here it again inclines to the westward 
until it reaches the Old Church of AnnagelifF, where it curves to the northward, and 
passes along the high land on the north-east side of the to'wn of Cavan, to a point where it 
crosses the old road from Cavan to Ballyhase in the townland of Kinny-pottle, near 'v\ Inch 
the station or depot should be situated. The distance from Navan to this point is 39L 
miles, and from Dublin about 67^ miles ; the declivity being 15 feet in a mile, or 1 in 353 ; 
the height above the datum line being 278 feet. 

The line of Railway which I surveyed from Dundalk to Cavan might join the Main Line 
near this point, and would thus open a communication to Cootehill and Bailybay, and the 
districts lying between these towns. The line which has just been described, between 
Virginia and Cavan, passes within ten miles of Ballyjamesduffin the west, and Stradone 
in the east, to either of which towns branches might easily be laid, should they be required. 

From Cavan, after passing along the east side of the town, at a distance of 300 or 400 
5’ards from it, as already described, its direction becomes nearly due north, and running in 
nearly' the line of the mail coach ]’oad ; and, a short distance from it, it passes along the 
east side of Dmmelagli Lough, through Drumgallagh and Drumaturk, and over the river 
Erne, or Annalre, about half a mile to the eastward of Butler’s-bridge, at a point which, 
although otherwise favourable, requires a high embankment of from 60 to 70 feet. From 
the river Erne the line continues in the same direction along the east side of Castle San- 
derson Demesne, to the Enniskillen road, near- Drumbeghanah, where the height of the 
ground is 155 feet above the datum line. Near this point, it enters the county of Ferma- 
nagh, at the quarry, near Lough Bane; it then curves a little to the -westward, through 
Annaghamore, and crosses the river Finn at right angles to the stream, at a point that 
will require from 15 to 20 feet embanking. After crossing the river, it inclines more 
towards the west, and passes close towards the east angle of Kilgarrow Lough, and Spec- 
tacle Lough, to Starraghan, on a level ; it then skirts the western side of Lough Nacal- 
lagh, passes about three quarters of a mile to the westward of Newtown-Butler, and 
running near the mail coach road, on the east side, to near the School Plouse, Drum- 
goland, rising at the rate of Si'cth feet per mile, or at 1 in 1715. It then runs level, and in 
a north-west direction, to Gorroroosky, where it crosses the mail coach road, in a 26 feet 
cutting; it then passes through Culbordia, Drumhose, a little to the east of St. Ronan’s 
Stone, and the ruins of Aghalurcher Church, to the east angle of Lough Head, in Castle 
Balfour Demesne ; it then curves gently towards the north-west, passing about half a mile 
to the westward of Lisnaskea, and continuing in a north-westerly direction it again crosses 
the mail coach road, at Ogliill ; from this it passes through Oghill, and Mullynascaity', and 
crosses the Colebrook river, nearly at right angles to the stream, in the townland of Aghi- 
nure, in a 16 feet embankment. This point of the line is about I|- mile from Maguire’s- 
Bridge, to which a county road now leads, in a direct course, along the northern bank of 
the river. Where the line crosses the river, it is 60^ miles from Navan, and 83J from 
Dublin; the height above the datum line being 185 feet. After crossing the river, the 
line continues in the same direction ; and passing close to Lough Corban, at a rate of 
acclivity of 6 feet in a mile, or 1 in 868, it then passes through Whiningan Glebe, Drum- 
rainy, and runs level along the northern extremity of Tandaght Bay, to Castlecoote 
Demesne, which it passes on tlie west, between the mail coach road and the Lough, 
and terminates in the Fair Green in Enniskillen, on an embankment, 15 feet above the 
ground, which is here 181 feet above the datum, 68;^ miles from Navan, and 96 from 
Dublin. At Whinnigan, the line is about 1^ mile from Lisbellew, to which an easy 
access might be made ; there is now a good county road which would communicate 'with 
the line near the Sandstone Quarry. 

The terminus above described, is in a most favourable situation, and is raised on an 
embankment, for the purpose of crossing the roads, and giving free access to the town, for 
the country lying east of it, which might othei-wise be put to inconvenience or expense, in 
the event of new lines of road being hereafter required to be made. It has also another 
advantage, that the line may be continued with more facility and with better gradients, in 
a northerly direction towards Derry, which I ascertained before I finally determined upon 
the position of the terminus. It is also well situated for the town, and will not require the 
removal of a single house, or injure one, except Fair View, near the gaol. 

In the foregoing description, the given heights above the datura line are those of the 
most desirable system of gradients ; but, should the others be preferred, they will be found 
in the following tables, in which are given the length, clivities, &c. of each line, formed on 
both systems ; and as the lines are the same for each system, it would be mere loss of time 
to describe them again. 



Before referring to these tables, however, it may be satisfactory to know the general 
estimate of the expense of constructing the lines, according to both systems of gradients. 

For this purpose I have prepared the following abstract from the detailed estimates of 
each line, as given in the Notes. 
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THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, IRELAND. 



ABSTRACT OF ESTIMATES. 

The following Estimate of Cost is so divided, that the Expense of the Works on any Line between 
two principal Towns may be seen at once. 



Estimate of the Cost of completing each Line according to each Series of Gradients. 
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DUBLIN TO NAVAN, OR MAIN TRUNK.— No. I. 
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DUBLIN-ARMAGH LINE. 
Maximum Gradient not exceeding 1 in 3' 
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* In the column coatoiniug the radii of -juickest curves, when no are entered, the line of direction is straight. 
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Tables exhibiting the Distance of each of the principal Towns and Villages, and intermediate Points 
on the Line, from Dublin, and from each other ; the Rates of the Clivities, and the Radii of Quickest 
Curves; the Heights and Depths, Greatest Cuttings and Embankings ; the Height above Low Water 
Datum Line, and References of each Point to the Plans and Sections. 
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DUBLIN TO NAVAN, OR MAIN TRUNK, No. 2. 



Maximum Gradients not exceeding 1 in 180. 
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DUBLIN-ARMAGH LINE. 

Maximum Gradient not exceeding 1 in 180. 
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DUBLIN-ARMAGH LINE. 
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Table, exhibiting the distance of each of the principal Towns and Villages, and intermediate Points 
on the Line from Dublin, and from each other ; the Rales of the Clivities, and the Radii of Quickest 
Curves; the Heights and Depths, Greatest Cuttings, and Embankings ; the Height above Low Water 
Datum Line, and Reference of each Point to the Plans and Sections. 
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Table, exhibiting the Distance of each of the principal Towns and Villages, and Intermediate Points 
on the Line from Dublin, and from each other ; the Rates of the Clivities, and the Radii of the Quickest 
Curves; the Heights and Depths, Greatest Cuttings and Embankings; the Height above Low Water 
Datum Line, and References of each Point to the Plans and Sections. 

DUBLIN-ENNISKILLEN LINE— (contfnwecO- 

Maximum Gradient not exceeding 1 in 180. 
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TRIAL LINES. 

Besides the lines above described and estimated, surveys of several other lines, and many 
and careful examinations of the country for several miles on each side of the above were 
made, in order to obtain sufficient data for deciding upon the best. One survey was made 
in the line between Dublin and Navan, four between Navan and Castleblaney, and several 
between Castleblaney and Armagh, not inserted on the plans, for reasons before given. 
Five of the surveys were made on the Dublin-(Navan)- Armagh Line, and eleven on that 
between Navan and Enniskillen. 

The situation of each of these lines, as may be found on the plans, their lengths, the 
cause of rejection, &c., I have thrown into the two Tables following. On the engraved 
plans these are represented by dotted lines. 



I. DUBLIN-(NAVAN)-ARMAGH LINE. 
Books A, I. and III. 



No. on 
Plnns and 
Sections. 


Situation. 


Length. 


Cause of Rejection. 


Color on 
Plans and 
Sections. 


No. 1 


Clonee — Navan 


Mis. 

19 


Chs. 

23 


Summit at Ratoath too high - 


Green. 


2 


Castleblaney - 5 

Carrickmacross * S 


17 


50 


Descent too sudden 


Brown. 


.. 3 


Ditto — Ditto - . - 


20 


39 


Too low, south-west of Carrick- ^ 
niacross ' ' ) 


Blue. 


» 4 


Intersection of Roads near “i 
Muliymore - [■ 

Monaltyduff - - ) 


2 


18 


Generally unfavourable 


Green. 


,, 5 


Syddan — Ardee 


16 


18 


Circuitous, and too low at Ardee 


Brown. 




Total 


75 


48 







II. NAVAN-ENNISKILLEN LINE. 
Books B, I. and III. 



No. on 
Plans and 
Sections. 


Situation. 


Distance. 


Cause of Rejection. 


Color on 
Plans and 
Sections. 


No. 1 


Kells — Virginia 


Mis. 

9 


Chs. 

61 


Too high at Edinburt • 


Black. 


» 2 


Kells — Edinburt 


14 


20 


Ditto ditto 


Yellow. 


» 3 


Road to Mullagh - 

Tullygarvcy ■ * j 


3 


37 


Too high at Lahyalaghlin 


Blue. 


« 4 


Longnathreezeelath - 1 

Innishbeg * ■ ) 


7 


0 


Too high ... 


Brown. 


>. 5 


Latologhlan — Aghadreenagh 


1 


52 


Ditto - 


Green. 


» 6 


Corrawillan Fort - 7 

Tullygari'ey * * j 


.8 


37 


Ditto ... 


Purple. 


» 7 


Armagilly — Drumgolagh 


2 


74 


Too low ... 


Brown. 


» 8 


Plush — Drumlaney - | 

Lough * * J 


3 


69 


Generally unfavourable 


f Light 
\ Green. 


„ 9 


Drumboghonagh - | 

Clonarve * • j 


1 


40 


Too high - 


Orange. 


» 10 


Keady Lough - 7 

Moneymaken • - 5 


3 


75 


Too high at Lisnaskea 


Black. 


» 11 


Farmanallen — Drumarce 


2 


11 


Generally unfavourable 


— 




Total 


53 


76 







From these statements it will be seen, that upwards of 75 lines of trial survey were made 
on the line between Dublin and Armagh, and 54 on the line between Navan and Enniskillen. 
After deliberate consideration, I am of opinion, that the lines recommended for adoption, 
though perhaps not quite perfect in detail, will bear the test of a close and minute 
examination, and tliat they are, on the whole, the best that could be found between the 
several towns pointed out by the Commissioners. 

App. A. H 
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LINES SURVEYED IN THE NORTHERN DISTRICTS OF IRELAND 
FOR OTHER PARTIES THAN THE COMMISSIONERS. 

These are— 1. Drogheda, Dundalk, Newry, Annagh ; 

2. Drogheda, Dundalk, Newi-y, Banbridge, Belfast ; 

3. Drogheda, Navan, Longford;* 

4. Dundalk, Castleblaney, Cavan, with distinct branches to Monaghan and 

Carrickmaeross. . _ 

And as the plans, &c., of the above have been transmitted by me to die Commissioners, I 
conceive it will not bemecessary to enter here into any further description, except merely 
stating, that the only instance in whicli any part of these lines coincides with the lines 
sui-veyed by the direction of the Commissioners is on that part of the Dublin-(Navan)- 
Enniskillen Line which lies between Navan and Kells. This section had been previously 
surveyed, and after a careful and minute examination of the country, selected by me for 
the Droglieda-Longford Railway Company : every pains had been taken on that survey to 
obtain the best possible line, and I found, when I went over it a second time for the Com- 
missioners, that improvement upon it was impracticable. On exhibiting the plans and 
•sections of the Drogheda-Longford Line to Mr. Griffith, during my journey with him to 
the North, I received on the spot his sanction for the adoption ot this part of that line, and 
I have therefore laid it down on tlie plans prepared for the Commissioners. 

Since this last survey was made for the Commissioners, a set of levels have been taken 
and a section carried forward by me for the same Company, from Kells to Longford, 
passing close to Granard and Athboy. From this Ihave ascertained that a line of Railway 
may be carried from the Navan- Enniskillen Line at Kells to Granard and Longford, the 
divides of which need not exceed I7g feet in a mile, or 1 in 300, with very moderate 
cuttings and embankments, and therefore the expense of constructing this line would be less 
than the other portions of the same line. 

The Dundalk-Cavan Lme simply crosses the Dubhn-(Navan)-Armagh Line at Castle- 
blaney, and runs up to the Dublin-( Navan)- Enniskillen Line at Cavan. A portion of this 
line extending from Dundalk to Ballibay, and on which Castleblaney is situated, received 
the sanction of Parliament, in the last session, and as it is likely to be earned into effect, 
the more important articles required for the formation of the Dublin- Armagh Line, such as 
iron, timber, &c., may be delivered at Castleblaney, and for several miles on each side of 
it, at much less expense than they could possibly be by the present mode of land carriage, 
and which will reduce the estimate I have made of the Dublin-(Navan)- Armagh Line. 

A similar effect could be produced at Navan and Kells, and in their neighbourhood, if 
the Act for the proposed Railway from Drogheda to those places, which is now m Parlia- 
ment, be obtained. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The estimates have been formed on the supposition that the roadway is to be 30 feet 
wide at the bottom of the cuttings, and of the same dimensions at the top of the embank- 
ings, and that the slopes, both in cuttings and embankings, are to be 2 horizontal to 1 
perpendicular, (except through the deep cuttings south of Carrickmaeross, which are calcu- 
lated to stand at I to 1,) though, considering the nature of the soils through which the 
different lines will pass, slopes of 2 to 1 will not, in my opinion, be required throughout ; 
in many cases through the cuttings the soil may stand much more upright ; but as rock 
and loose stones, hard gravel, and other soil expensive to remove, will be found in many 
of the excavations, I have thought it the safest way to maintain this proportion throughout, 
and then allow earth prices for the whole, which, I have no doubt, will be sufficient to 
execute the work ; particularly as the earth-work has been calculated from these dimen- 
sions, by my Tables, which give generally 15 per cent, more than the common inaccurate 
mode of calculation.! 

In the estimate for ballasting, I have supposed gravel, pebbles, or quarry chips to be 
used; the ballasting to be 18 inches thick under the Railway, diminishing to 4 at the 
sides. In all places, however, where good rubble stone can conveniently be had, and 
which, I believe, will be the case in most parts of the line north of the Boyne, I would 
recommend that a course of such stones should be laid by hand across the road, firrnly 
packed and wedged together in the form of a compact pavement, the interstices of which 
should be filled with stone chips or spawls, driven in by means of a hammer; the stones 
should be placed on then- broadest edges, and should be 10 or 12 inches deep ; over this 
sub-pavement 6 or 8 inches of broken stone or gravel should be placed, and well rammed 
before the blocks or sleepers are laid down. The boxing should be 12 inches deep, and 
composed of the smallest description of gravel, of which abundance can be procured in 
most of the districts through which the lines pass. Under the sub-pavement, cross drains, 
either open or filled with rabble stone, should be made at every 10 or 15 yards, where the 
soil is at all wet. These drains need not be more than 10 inches deep and 10 inches wide ; 

* Though the line is the same, the gradients are different 5 those on the Drogheda and Longford 
Line being laid down for horse power only. , 

t To enable the Commissioners to examine the details of this part of the Estimate, I have sent the 
Tables of the Original Calculations of the earth-work and the quantity of the land. 
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they should fall each way from the centre towards the main side drains, the bottom of Appendix A. 
which should be 10 inches below the level of the lowest side of the ballasting. No. 4. 

The rails are estimated to be wi-ought iron, and 42 lbs. only to the yard, which, I have „ . j- 

no doubt, will be sufficient,^ either with the continuous bearing suggested by Mr. Nimmo, North-western 
in his Report on the Limerick and Waterford Railway, in 1826,* or by introducing closer Lines ofRadlway. 

bearings, (say two feet only apart,) which has been found to answer well on some Rail- 

ways in Scotland; but the mode I should recommend for adoption would be that which I <3eneral Obser- 

have directed to be used on a Railway in that country ; viz., to lay the rails on square stone 

blocks, in cast-iron chairs, three feet from centre to centre, in the usual manner ; each 

alternate block to be of large dimensions, and placed diagonally, bearing, besides the chair, 

a cast-iron saddle, laid under the rails near the angles of the blocks, so as to divide the 

beai’ing between each pair of chairs into two lengths, and thereby reduce it to at least 18 

inches. These saddles are to be fixed to the stone by plugs and spikes, in the usual 

manner, but they require no protection against lateral strain, the upper surface being 

merely a ridge without any check or projection, like the chair. In fixing the rails to the 

chairs, I should recommend that keys or wedges of wood may be dispensed with, and the 

chairs be cast so as to fit the rail, and be driven on tightly before they are laid down. The 

plan has been adopted on several Railways in Scotland, and has been found to answer 

exceedingly well ; but as it may still be thought desiralDle to use wooden keys, I have • 

included them in the estimate. 

In designing for the bridges, &c., rubble work and hammered stone masonry have been 
introduced as much as possible, cut and dressed stone being used only where absolutely 
necessary. Should severe economy in the first construction be resolved upon, one line of 
Railway might be laid down, with passing places or double ways between the principal 
towns or stations ; these passing places might not exceed one mile in length, and should be 
placed in those parts of the line where the trains would pass each, other if they were 
started at the same time from the neai'est principal towns ; and also in these parts where 
the trains would pass each other, between the extreme termini ; viz., Dublin and Armagh, 
and Dublin and Enniskillen. In the latter cases the passing places should be five 
or six miles long, so as to allow amply .for such small irregularities in time as may occur on 
the other parts of the line ; by this means, and by judicious and careful management, 
uninternipted communications might be maintained between the principal towns and places 
intei'mediate, and a reduction effected in the first cost, amounting to £2,400 per mile. 

Tliere are already several Railways which have been laid with one line of Railway only, 
which have suceeded admirably ; they are now paying from seven to eight per cent. The 
rails on these have been laid on one side of the space which had been formed for the 
double track, and that side only finished up, and its slopes, &c., soiled and levelled ; the 
other side being left unfinished for an indefinite time. 

A saving might also be effected in many of the bridges, by introducing timber trussed 
with wrought iron ties, instead of stone arches — a mode which I have adopted on the 
Slackmannan Railway; also on that of the Wishaw and Cokness, both- of which are in 
progress, to bridges wliich have spans of 100 feet. A similar mode might be adopted for 
crossing the Boyne and Blackwater rivers ; and where Railways are carried over turnpike 
roads a considerable space may thus be afforded at a comparatively small additional expense. 

In estimating the earth-works, I have added two feet to the depths shown on the sections 
in all the cuttings, to allow space for the ballasting and blocks, as die line on the sections 
represents the surface of the rails when finished. 

I have previously noticed the great advantage and facilities afforded by the Maps of the 
Ordnance Suiwey of Ireland ; and it is a duty I think I owe to the parties who prepared 
them, to add, that having now had an opportunity of examining and checking them in 
various directions, and for different ivorks, over an area extending from the east coast to 
. the ^rallel of Enniskillen on the west ; and from Dublin to the extreme cost of Antrim 
and Derry, on the north; and having had lines of surveys carefully measured by myself 
and assistants, laid down upon them, to a total amount of more than 4,000 miles, I have 
in no instance detected any error or inaccuracy. As they contain ample information, laid 
do^vn on a scale of six inches to a mile, with unrivalled distinctness, the}' leave scarcely 
any thing to be desired, either by the topographical surveyor, or the civil engineer, who 
may be engaged upon ascertaining the best routes of communication. 

JOHN MACNEILL. 

8th Januajy, 1838. 



* This plan has been lately adopted by several Railway Companies, both in England and Ireland, 
under the direction of Mr. Vignoles. By the use of the timber baulks, which he uses, I have no 
doubt that there will be less wear and tear on the road and engines ; but I have some doubt as to its 
durability, and particularly to its applicability, in preference to stone blocks, in many dLslricts of 
Ireland. 
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Dublin to Na- 



N O T E A. 

ULTIMATE ot. Libs of Eulovat fromDOTlIH to Aamaqk, tlitongh the Totras of Navab end Castie- 
ESTIMATE SlAre. Sectiobb. Sc. prepared tor the KAn.t,AY CoM„rssio.. 

CALCULATED FOR LOCOMOTIVE POWER. 



DUBLIN TO NAVAN, 21 \ MILES. 





Maximum 


Gradiei 


t not exceeding 1 in 364. 


Maxiimur 


Grad 


eiit not exceeding 1 in 180. 


h..r,.,t. 


Quantities, j 


tate. 1 


Amount, j 


Total. 


Quantities. 


Rate. 


Amount. | 


Total. 








£ s. d. 


£ S. ll. 






£ s. d. 


£ s. d 


EARTH-WORK. 
Slopes, 2 to 1 , * baseSO feet 


Cubic Yards. 
3,408,554 


10(f. 




42,023 1 8 


Cub. Yards. 

1,470,217 


9i<f. 




68,196 1 9i 


MASONRY. 












£270 


2,160 0 0 










2,400 0 0 








crossing principal Koaos ^ 
Arches and Tunnels in ^ 




£200 


5,800 0 0 






£150 


4,351 0 0 






54 


£100 








£1,000 






Accommodation Bridges - 








240 0 0 




Cnlvert on River Tolka - 


16 


£140 


2,240 0 0 






£140 


2,240 0 0 




Bridge over River Boyne, ? 






0,000 0 0 












near Navan - - i 
















23,791 0 0 


Ballasting and Boxing, in-^ 


CubicYards. 


3s. 




37,326 6 0 


Cub. Yards. 
248,835 


3s. 




37.325 5 0 


eluding forming <fe level- ^ 












ling, readyfor Sleepers. 3 


No. 

97,372 
















Wooden Sleepers, 9 feet? 


4s. 




19,474 8 0 


97,372 


4s. 




19,474 8 0 


long - • - S 
















IRON- WORK, &c. 
Roils, sav 48.686 lineal ^ 


Tons. Cwts. 
3,651 9 
















yards, laid with four/ 


£12 


43,817 8 0 




3,651 9 


£12 


43,817 8 0 




yards, at 42 lbs. pert 
yard - 

Chairs, at 14 lbs. each, ? 


Tons. Cwts. 


£8 


10,707 4 0 




Tons. Cwts 
1,338 8 


£8 


10,707 4 0 




donble at 21 lbs. ) 

SpiXes and Keys, 3 to j 
1 lb. - - - S 

Setting Sleepers, fixing^ 
Chairs, and laying Rails > 


1,738 


30s. 


2,607 0 0 




1,738 0 


30s. 


2,607 0 0 


67,131 12 0 


Lineal Yards 
48,686 


Is. 6(i 




3.651 9 0 


Lineal Yds 
48,686 


Is. 6d 




3,651 9 0 


complete - * 3 

Fencing and Draining. 


Lineal Yards 
48,686 


8s. 




19,474 8 0 


48,686 


8s. 




19,474 8 0 






Carried , 
forward 


305,221 3 






Carried j 
forward 5 


*219,044 3 9} 


Contingencies, at 10 per 




_ 


_ 


30,522 2 4 








1 21,904 8 4J 


Land . - - 


Acres. 

346 


£70 




24,220 0 


) '^^9' 


£70 




16,730 0 0 








359,963 6 




1 




1 257,678 12 2 



NAVAN TO CASTLEBLANEY. 







Gradient not exceeding 1 in 308. 




Maximu 


m Gradient not exceeding 1 in 180. 




Quantities. 


Rate. 


Amount. 


Total. 




Quantities. 


Rate. 


Amount. | 


Total. 


EARTH-WORK. 






£ s. d. 


£ s. 








£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


The heavy cutting be-T 
tween Carrickmacross/ 
and Castleblaney, cal-)- 


Cubic Yards. 
6,461,844 


10«!. 




269,243 10 


0 


Cub. Yards. 
4,788,034 


9i(f. 




189,526 G 1) 


culated at a slope oi 1 ^ 




















MASONRY. 


N 










No. 


£270 








15 


£300 


4,600 0 0 






15 














£160 


4,800 0 0 




Ditto ditto, onParish and ? 


32 




6,400 0 ( 






32 




Bye roads - - S 

Accommodation Bridges, 


72 


£100 


7,200 0 0 






72 


£100 


7,200 0 0 




Cnlvert on Ballyma- ? 






500 0 0 














kenny river - > 


6 


£140 


840 0 0 






6 


£130 


780 0 0 




Bridge over the Black- ? 






10,000 0 0 
































Bridge over river Lagan - 


1 








0 








26,863 0 0 












— 








216,389 6 11 


Carried forward 
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THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, IRELAND. 
NAVAN TO CASTLEBLANEY_(conftn«erf.) 



forming Slopes, and 
laying ready for Blocks ' 

on Sleepers 



Maximum Gradient not exceeding 1 in 308, 1 


Maximum Gradient not exceeding 1 in 180. 


1 


Bate. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Quantities. 


Rate. 


Amount. | Total. 








£ S. d. 






£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 




■ 




299,483 10 0 








216,389 6 11 


^ CubicYards. 








Cub.Yards. 








323,983 


3s. 




48,697 9 0 


323,983 


3s. 




48,597 9 0 


\ No. 








No. 








253,552 


34.6rf. 




44,37a 12 0 


£53,662 


3s. 6(7. 




44,371 12 0 


j Tons. Cwt. 








Tons. Cwt. 








f 4,764 2 


£12 


57,049 4 0 




4,754 2 


£12 


57,049 4 0 




^ 1,743 3 


£8 


13,945 4 0 




1,743 3 


£8 


13,946 4 0 




2.263 


.80s. 


3,394 10 0 




2,263 


30s. 


3,394 10 0 




- No. 507 


50s. 


1,267 10 0 




No. 607 


50s. 


1,267 10 0 




























LinealYds 








V 63,388 


2s. 6rf. 


7,923 10 0 


7,923 10 0 


63,388 


2s. 6d. 


7,923 10 0 


7,923 10 0 


63,388 


8s. 


25,365 4 0 


25,365 4 0 


63,388 


8s. 


25,355 4 0 


25,365 4 0 








501,387 13 0 








418,293 9 11 


1 - 


- 


- 


50,138 15 3 








41,829 7 0 










a rtriis 








454 


.£60 




27,240 0 0 


388 


£60 




23,230 0 0 








578,766 8 3 








483,402 16 11 



CASTLEBLANEY TO ARMAGH. 



Marcimum Gradient not exceeding 1 in . 
Quantities. | Rats. | Amount, j To 



Castleblaney to Armagli, 
21^ miles 362 yards. 

EARTH-WORK. ( 
Slopes 2 to 1 ; Base, 30 feet 

MASONRY. 

Arches and Tunnels, for? 

crossing]>rincipal roads V 
Ditto ditto, forl’arish and ? 

Bye roads - • S 

Accommodation Bridges, 
Culverts . - - 

Aqueduct for Stream at? 

Lettereagh House.s ? 
Bridge over river Callan, ? 
near Armagh • > 

Ballasting and Boxing, 1 
including forming, / < 
levelling, and laying> 
Ballast 18 inches, audk 
Boxing 9 inches - J 

Blocks dressed and bored, ? 



IRON-WORK, Ac. 
Rails, 152,768 liueal yds., ? 

at 42 lbs. per yard S 
Chairs, at 14 lbs. each ; ? 

i double, at 21 lbs. ^ 
Spikes and Keys, 3 to 1 lb. 
Oak Plugs . . - 

Setting Blocks, fixing^ I 
Chairs, and laying > 
RaUs - . . ^ 

Fencing and Draining - 



£300 1,500 0 0 

£200 3,600 0 0 



152,768 ISs.erf.j 26,734 8 0| 



— 45.590 11 0 

Lineal Yds. 

4,774 0 0 38,192 2s.6(f. 



Acres. 

24,250 0 0 1 268 1 £50 



Amount. | 


£ 


s. d. 


119,849 


9 4 


1,350 


0 0 


2,700 


0 0 


4,300 


0 0 


1,950 


0 0 


400 


0 0 


3,060 


0 0 


29,280 


9 0 


26,734 


8 0 


34,372 


16 0 


8,408 


0 0 


2,046 


0 0 


763 


15 0 





45,590 11 0 
4,774 0 0 



13,400 0 0 
294,192 4 8 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 



Appsndix A. 
No. 4. 

Heport on tie 
l?c)rth and 
Korth-wes- 
iam Lines of 
Bail way. 

Estimates. 



DUBLIN TO ARMAGH.—CARRYING ESTABLISHMENT, &c. 



Stations at Dublin and Navnn - 

Castleblaney and Armagh, ^2,500 each - ...... 

Do. for Sidings, Crossings, <feo., and intermediate Depots for Engines - 

Locomotive Engines, say 10 at £1,600 each - ...... 

Carriages, 100 at £90 .... .... £9,000 

Do. 60 at £160 ..... .... 7,500 

Contingencies, 20 per cent. ... 



Grsdicnts not exceed- 


Gradients not exceed- 


ing 1 in 308. 


ing 1 in 180. 


£ 5. d. 


£ «. d. 


10,000 0 0 


10,000 0 0 


6,000 0 0 


5,000 0 0 


5.000 0 0 


6,000 0 0 


15,000 0 0 


15,000 0 0 


16,500 0 0 


16,600 0 0 


61,800 0 0 


61,500 0 0 


10,300 0 0 


10,300 0 0 


61,800 0 0 


61,800 0 0 



ESTIMATE of a Lute of Railway from Navan to Enniskillen, through the Towns of Kells, Virginia, 
and Cavan, referring to Maps, Sections, &c., prepared for the Railway Commission. 



NAVAN TO KELLS. 



Description of Work. 



Maximun 


Gradient, nol 


exceeding 1 in 


352. 


Maximum Gradient not exceeding 1 in 


180 




Quantities. 


B.B, 


Amount. 


Total. 


Quantities 


Rate. 


Am 


unt 




Total. 








£ 


s. d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 






£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Cnbic Yards 






























405,165 


lOd. 






16,881 17 


6 


377,310 


9id. 


14,935 


3 


9 








No. 














No. 
















4 


£300 


1,200 


0 0 








4 


£270 


1,080 


0 


0 








6 


£200 


1,000 


0 0 








g 


£150 


750 


0 


0 








20 


£100 


2,00C 


0 0 








20 


£100 


2,000 


0 


0 








5 


£140 


700 


0 0 


4,900 






. 5 


£130 


650 


0 


0 


19,415 
































Cubic Yards. 














Cube Yds. 
















87,706 


3s. 






13,156 


18 




87,706 


3s. 








13,155 


IS 


0 


No. 














No. 
















68,640 


3s. 6d. 






12,012 




0 


68,640 


3s. Gd 








12,012 




0 


Tons. 






























1287 


£12 


16,444 


0 0 








1287 


£12 


15,444 












Tods. Cwts. 






























471 IS 


£8 


3,775 


4 0 








471 18 


£8 


3,775 




0 








Cwt. 




























613 


80s. 


919 


10 0 








613 


30s. 


910 


10 










No. 137i 


60s. 


343 


!5 0 


20,482 






No. 137i 


60s. 


343 


16 




20,482 






Lineal Yards. 












Lineal Yds 














17,160 


2s. 6U. 






2.145 




0 


17,160 


2s. 6d. 








2,146 




0 


17,160 


8s. 






6,864 




0 


17,160 


8s. 








6,864 




0 










76,441 




6 












74,074 10 


9 


- 


- 






7,644 




6 












7,407 




1 


A 














i — 
















100 


£60 






6,000 




0 


80 


£00 








4,800 














90,086 




1 












86,281 


19 


0 



EARTH-WORK. 
Slopes, 2 to 1, base, 30fei 

MASONRY. 
Arcbes and Tunnels on, 
principal Roads - | 

Ditto on Country Roads ■ 
Accommodation Bridges 
Culverts 

Ballasting and Boxing,' 

including levelling and/ 
forming, ready for> 
Blocks ; Ballasting 18V 
inches, and Boxing 12 j 



IRON-'WORK. 
Rails. 68,640, at 42 lbs. 
per yard 

Chairs, 68,640, at 141b. 
add, for double, Jth,' 
13,728. at 7 lb. - 
Spikes and Keys, 3 
Oak Plugs, 137, 28( 



11b. 



Setting Blocks, fixing 
Chairs, and laying ! 
Rails 

Fencing and Draining 
Contingendes, at 10 per| 
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KELLS TO VIRGINIA. 





Maximum Gredie 


nt not exceeding 1 in 362. 




Maximum Gradient no 


exceeding 1 in 


180 




Description of Work. 






































Rate. 


Amount. 


Total. 


QuanUties. 


Rate. 


Amount. 


Total. 




Kells to Virginia, 12^ miles 






-£ 




d. 


£ 




d. 






£ s 




d. 


£ 




1. 


EARTH-WORK. 


Cnbic Yards. 
















Cubic Yds. 
















Slopes 2 to 1, base 30 feet 


1,088,120 


10<7. 








45,338 




8 


922,111 


did. 


36,600 












MASONRY. 


TVT 
















No. 

2 
















Arches aaid Tunnels hi? 
crossins principal Roads S 


2 


£300 


600 




0 








£270 


640 




0 












£200 


3,200 




0 








16 


£150 


2,400 




0 








Accommodation Bridges - 


24 


£100 


2,400 




0 








24 


£100 


2,400 

700 




0 








Culverts . - - - 


5 


£140 


700 




0 








5 


£140 




0 








Bridges over the Black- ? 
water River - - ? 


3 




27,000 




0 


"TOni 






3 




25,600 




0 






n 


Ballasting and Boxing, 






























&o..includinglcvelling, / 


































ready for Blocks ; Bal-f 


110,196 


3s. 








16,629 




0 


110,195 


3s. 








16,629 




0 


lasting 18 inches, andX 
Boxing 12 


No. 
















No. 
















Blocks, dressed and bored 




3s. 6(f 








15,092 


0 


0 


86,240 


Ss. 6(7. 








15,092 




0 


IRON-WORK, *c. 
Rails, 86,240, at 42 lbs. ? 


Tons. 

1,617 


£12 


19,404 




0 








Tons. Cwts 
1,617 0 


£12 


19,404 








































Chairs, 14 lbs., with jth ? 
double, at 21 lbs. ^ 


088 8 


£8 


4,707 




0 








588 S 


£8 


4,707 




0 








Cwt. 
















Cwts. 
















Spikes and Keys, 3 to 1 lb 


770 


30s. 


1,155 




0 








770 


30s. 


1,155 


0 


0 








Oak Plugs, 173,000 


173 cwt. 


60s. 


432 


10 


0 


0- fioc 


14 




173 


50s. 


432 


10 


0 


coo 








Lineal Yards 














Lineal Yds 
















Chairs, and layingL 
Rails, ready for Sleepers ^ 


21,660 


2s. 6d 








2,695 


0 


0 


21 ,560 


2s. 6d. 








2,695 




0 


Fencing and Draining, - 


21,560 


8s. 








8,624 




0 


21,560 


8s. 








8,624 




0 














147,877 




8 












136,679 




6i 


ConUngencies, at lOper? 


- 










14,787 14 


6 












13,667 


18 






A —0- 
















A A-nc 
















Land 


135 


£60 








6,750 


0 


0 


106 


£50 








5,300 




0 














169,415 


0 














165,647 


1 lOf 



Appendix A, 

No.'4. 

Report on the 
North and 
North-wes- 
tern Lines" of 
Railway. 

Estimates. 
Kells to Vir- 



VIRGINIA TO CAVAN. 



Description of Work. 



|Virginia to Cavan, l7i mis. 
EARTH-WORK. 



MASONRY. 
Arches and Tmiiiels for j 
crossing principal Ronds j 
Pfirish and Bye roads 
Culverts on small rivers, j 
varying 12 leet span ^ 
Culverts on small Rivers, 
pridgo on River flowing! 
into Loch Rnmor, near> 
Virginia - " ' 

Accommodation Bridges • 

lUnllasting and Boxing,in-' 
eluding levelling, form- 
ing. and layitig, ready 
for Blocks ; Ballasting 
18 inches, and Boxing 



|BIocks, bored and dressed - 

IRON-WORK, *0. 
Rails, 123,200, at 42 lb. 
per yard. 

Chairs at 14 lbs., with J 
double, at 21 lb. , 
Spikes and Keys, 3 to 1 lb. 
Oak Plugs 



Carried forward 





Gradie 


nt, not exceeding 1 in 352. 




Maxim 


m Gradient no 




ISO 


■ 


Quantities. 


Rate. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Quantities. 


Rate. 


Amount. 


Total. 






£ 


s. 


i7. 


£ 


s. 


(7. 






£ 


s. d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Cubic Yards 
















Cubic Yds 














3,850,416 


10(7. 








160,434 


0 


0 


2,813,997 


9|<7. 






111,387 




7i 


No. 
















No. 














6 


£300 


1,800 




0 








6 


£270 


1,620 


0 0 








2? 


£200 


5,400 




0 








27 


£160 


4,050 


0 0 








6 


£200 


2,200 




0 








6 


£200 


1,200 


0 0 








7 


£200 


1,400 




0 








7 


£200 


1,400 


0 0 












14,000 




0 












12,000 


0 0 








35 


£100 


3,600 




0 








5 


£100 


3,500 


0 0 
















27,300 














23,770 
















































Cubic Yds. 














157,422 


3s. 








23,613 






167,423 


3s. 






23,613 




0 


No. 

125,200 


3s. 6(7. 








21,560 




0 


No. 

123,200 


3s. Qd. 






21,560 




0 


Tons. 
















Tons. 














2,310 


£12' 


27,720 




0 








2,310 


£12 


27,720 


0 0 








847 


£8 


6,776 




0 








S47 


£8 


6,776 


0 0 








1100 cwt. 


30s. 


1,6.50 




0 








1100 cwt. 


30s. 


1,650 


0 0 








No. 2461 


50s. 


616 




0 


36,762 






No. 246J 


60s. 


616 


6 0 


36,763 










































269,669 


11 


0 










217,092 


18 





Virginia tt 
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VIRGINIA TO CAVAN— .(coiKt»«ec?.) 




Cavan to En- 
nisMUen. 
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NAVAN TO ENNISKILLEN.— CARRYING ESTABLISHMENT, &c. Appendix A. 

No. 4. 



— ' 


Gradients not exceed' 
ing I in 362. 


Gradients not exceed- 
ing 1 in 180. 


Stations at Kells, Virginia, Cavan, and Enniskillen, at f 2,500 each - 
Do. for Sidings, Crossings, and intermediate Depdts for Engines, and f 
Watch Stations, £6,000 - ..... J 

Locomotive Engines, 10 at 1,500 
Carriages, 90 at £90 - 

Do. 40 at £150 

Contingencies, at 20 per cent. - 


£ s. d. 
10,000 0 0 
6,000 0 0 
15,000 0 0 
8,100 0 0 
6,000 0 0 


£ s. d. 
10,000 0 0 

6,000 0 0 

16,000 0 0 

8,100 0 0 

6,000 0 0 


44,100 0 0 
8,820 0 0 


44,100 0 0 
8,820 0 0 


62,920 0 0 


52,920 0 0 



Report on the North 
and North-western 
Lines of Railway. 

Estimates. 



NOTE C. 

LENGTHS AND CLIVITIES. 

The length of the'line, Dublin-(Navan)-Armagh, is divided for the convenience of exhibiting the 
lines lying between the principal towns, thus : — 

A. Dublin-Navan. 

B. Navan-Castleblaney. 

C. Castleblaney-Armagh. 

The distances, &c., under each of these divisions are tabulated, and so arranged that the peculiar 
character of the route, whether going from or returning to Dublin, may be distinctly ascertained. 

The amount of the loss of power by useless acclivities, the length of level Railway equivalent to 
this loss, and the mean of it on traversing the lines in each direction are also stated. 

Lineal Distance, in this table is the actual length of the Rail line, and is evidently the same in 
each of the two directions in which the line may be traversed. 

Equivalent Distance, is such a length upon a level Railway as would require an expenditure of 
power equal to that which is required for the lineal admeasurement. 

Mean equivalent Distance, is such a length on a level Railway as would require a power equal to 
that which would be required for half the sum of the lineal distances in both directions. 

DUBLIN-NAVAN. Dublin-Navan. 



Lengths and 
Clivities. 





A 


DUBLIN-KAYAN \ 








oh’lance. 


Mean Equiv. 
Distance. 


Miles. Yards 
28 216 


Miles. Yards. 
34 6 




Distance. 


Clivities. 


Distance. 


Clivities. 


Equivalent 

Distance. 
















Miles. Yards 


















12 506 


1 in 364 Decl 






'•J 














6 1628 


Level. 
















8* 1,637 


1 in 352 Dec]. 


7 1474 


! in 352 AccI, 


2t 1,461 




w 






O 




- 


Level. 


0 1188 


Level. 


- 




f 










28 216 




27 1276 




28 216 




^ i 






p 




36 93 








30 1,677 


i 


^ 2; 




















MI 


. Yds. 








Dublin to Navan, Equivalent Distance 






37 


93 








Navan to Dublin 


, do. 




























2) 


68 


10 










DUBLIN-NAVAN, Mean Equivalent Distance 


34 


5 
















Carried forward 


■ 


28 216 


34 6 



* This number is thus found Dublin is 106 foet above low water mark ; Navan, 167 feet above low watermark ; 
difference between Dublin ond Navan, 61 feet. Between them there is a ridge of “284.6 feet above low water 
mark. Subtractin'' from the 167 feet (Navan height) gives an unproductive elevation of 117.6 feet; adding to this 
unproductive elevation the 61 feet (difference Dublin and Navan) gives useless acclivity 178.6 feet. This would he 
equal to 8 miles 1,637 yards of level Railway — the number inserted in the column. 

+ Subtracting 61 feet (difference Dublin and Navan) from the unproductive elevation, 117.6 feet, gives useless 
acclivity 66.6 feet, equal to level distance, 2 miles 1,461 yards. 

App. A. I 
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LENGTHS AND CLIVITIES.— NAVAN-CASTLEBLANEY. 



Report on the North 
and North-western 
Lines of-Rjulway. 

Lengths and 
Clivities. 

Navan-Castlehlaney. 



Distance. 



Miles. Yards. 



Brought forward 

Lineal Disttmce . - . 

Mean equivalent Distance 



B. NAVAN-CASTLEBLANEY 






Equivalen 

Distance. 



Equivalent 



Clivities. 



Miles. Yards. 



Miles. Yards. 



Navan to Castlehlaney, Equivalent Distance 
Castleblaney to Navan do. do. 



Carried forward 



•Navan height, 167 feet; Castleblaney heiaht, 348 feet; difference (Navan and Castleblaney) 181 feet; inter- 
vening ridge, 247 feet. Subtract from last 160 feeL the intervening depression, gives unproductive elevation 87 feet j 
adding unproductive elevation to 181 feet (difference Navan and Castleblaney) gives increase of power 268 feet =level 
Railway, 13 miles 704 yards. 

t Subtracting 181 feet (difference Navan and Castleblaney), from unproductive elevation, 87 feet, gives increase of 
power 94 feet. Equal level Railway, 4 miles 1232 yards. 



CASTLEBLANEY-ARMAGH. 



Castleblaney- 

Armt^h. 



Lineal Ad- 



Mean Equiv. 
Length. 



Brought forward. 

C. CASTLKBLANEY-ARMAGH.^““" I 



Direc- Equivalen 
tion. I Distance. 



Equivaleni 

Distance. 



Miles. Yards.' 

1 500 li 

3 1,660 I 

16 460 1 

0 2U0 I 



[Miles. Yards 



Hn2260Accl. 
1- 359Accl. 
1 - 359Decl. 
Level. 



12260 Bed. 
359IJe.'l. 
359 Accl. 
Level. 



Castleblaney to Armagh, Equivalent Distance 
Armagh to Castleblaney, do. do. 



TOTAL. 



I Lineal Distance 
Mean Equivalent Distance 



DUBLIN-(NAVAN)- ARMAGH. 



’Castleblaney height, 348 feet; Armagh height, 170 feet; differsnoe between Castleblaney and Armagh, 178 feet ; 
intervening ridge, 409 feet. Subtracting from ridge lieight, 348 feet (C-utleblaney height) gives unproductive elevation, 
61 feet ; adding to unproductive elevation 178 feel (Jitfereuce between Armagh and Castleblaney), gives increase of 
power, 117 feet = level distance, 5 miles 1,496 yards. 

t Adding 178 feet (difference between Arraagli and Castleblaney) to unproductive elevation, 61 feet, gives increase 
of power, 239 feet. Equal to level Railway, II miles 1,671 yards. 
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LENGTHS .AND CLIVITIES.^DUBLIN-(NAVAN)-ENNISKILLEN. 



Bfiport^on the North 
and North-western 
Lines of Bailway. 

: Len^hs and 
Clivities. 
Dul)lin-(Navan)- 
Enniskillen. 



The Length of the’Dublin-(Navan)-Enniski!len Line is divided as follows : — 

Dublin to Navan. ' F. Virginia-Cavan. 

D. Navan-Kells. G. Cavan-Enniskillen. 

E. Kells-Virginia. 



Distances. 



Mean' Equis 
Distance, 



< Lineal Disiance 
Mean Equivalent Distance 

Lineal Admeasurement 
Mean Equivalent Length - 



DUBLIN-NAVAN, 



D. NAVAN-KELLS, 



Equivalent 

Distance. 






Equivalent I Di 
Distance. I ti. 



Clivities. 



Navan to Kells 
Kells to -Navan 



♦ Navan-height, 167 feet ; Kells, 224}feet ; difference (Navan and Kells,) 57i feet ; and as there; 
ridge here, this is 2 miles 1531 yards. 

t Kells to Navan, a simple declivity, 2 miles 1531 yards. 



KELLS-VIRGINIA. 



ELells-Virgmia. 



. Lineal Distance 
' Mean Equivalent Distance 



E. KELLS-VIRGINIA, 



Equivalent 



Miles. Yards. 



Yards. 



Kells to Virginia, Equivalent Distance 
Virginia to Kells do. do. - 



Kells, 224..0 ; Virginia, 334.6 ; difference, (Kells and Virginia) 110 ; and, 
i is 6 miles 880 yards. 

Virginia to Kells, a simple declivity, 5 miles 880 yards. 



intervening ridge, <&c. 



Lineal 


Mean Equiv. 


Distances. 


Distance. 


iMiles. Yards.'Miles Yards.! 


11 1694 






11 1694 


17 814 

6 814 




23 1628 




11 1694 
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LENGTHS AND CLIVITIES.— VIRGINIA-CAVAN. 






[Miles. Yards, 
1,170 



jlin 660Decl. ' 
639Decl. ( 
1 -4220Decl. ( 
350Accl. ' 



Virginia to Cavan, Equivalent Distance 
Cavan to Virginia, do. do. 



Mis. Yds. 
- 26 1,253 



Vtiles. Yards. 
26 1,042 



•Virginia, 334.6 feet; Cavan, 227 feet; difference between Virginia and Covan, 67. •> feet; intervening ridge, 
398.6. Subtracting from ridge heiglit, 334.6 feet, Virginia height, gives unproductive elevation 64 feet. Subtract from 
unproductive elevation, 57.6 feet (d&erence between Virginia and Cavan)— increase of power = level Jtailway, 8 miles 
663 yards. 

1 57.6 feet (difference between Virginia and Cavan) -|- 64 (unproductive elevation), gives 121.6 — increase of power = 
level Railway, 6 miles 141 yards. 



Cavan-Enniskillen. 



CAVAN-ENNISKILLEN. 




• Cavan, 277 ; Ennistillen, 196 : difference between Cavan and Enniskillen, 82 feet. Intervening depression, 171 
feet ; subtract intervening depression from 195 (Enniskillen height), gives 24 feet unproductive elevation ; subtracting 
unproductive elevation from 82 (difference between Cavan and Enniskillen), gives 98 feet = 2 miles 1,684 yards of level 
Railway. 

1 82 feet (difference between Cavan and Enniskillen) + 24 (unproductive elevation) gives 106 — increase of power » 
level Railway, 5 miles 628 yards.. 
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REPORT ON PORTH-D YNLLAEN, 

PRINTED BY ORDER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 14th JUNE, 1838. 



Pobth-Dynllaen, in the south part of Caernarvon Bay, is formed by a narrow rocky projection of 
the coast from 60 to 1 00 feet high, the north extreme point of which bears, by Compass, 



From Bardsey Island - . . . . N.E. byE. distance U Geo. Miles. 

— Holyhead (South Stack Light-house) . - S.byW. „ 22| „ 

— Caernarvon Bar (entrance to Menai Strait) - - S.W. by W. i W. „ 12f ,, 

— Liverpool 020 Holyhead - - . . . . 87 ,, 

_ Liverpool via Menai Strait - - . . „ 67 , 

— Small’s Light-house .... N.E. byE. ,, 80 ” 

— Kingstown Harbour, Dublin . - - . „ 65 „ 

— Wieklow_ „ 58 „ 

In an eteterly direction, from the above extreme point, Porth-Dynllaen Bay is about 2,240 yards 
wide, and its greatest extent at right angles to that line of direction is rather more than 1,000 yards. 

The bay is generally clean, with the exception of a large rock, called Carrig-y-Chwislen, which is 
bold to, and uncovers the last quarter ebb. The dimensions of this rock are, from east to west, its 
longest extent, 100 feet ; and its breadth, from north to south, about 50 feet. It lies east by compass 
from (he extreme point above mentioned, leaving a clear sound, with five fathoms depth between it 
and the point, and distant therefrom 1,280 feet. 



The depth of water in Porth-Dynllaen Bay at low water springs, is 4^ fathoms sand over clay, that 
depth decreasing gradually to the sandy beach which bounds it. 

The extent of the bay, at least that portion of it which may be made available for shipping, contains 
an area of about 1 10 or 115 acres, throughout the whole of which space the least water would be two 
fathoms at low water springs. 

Ihe general set of the tide in the Bay of Porth-Dynllaen is from the eastward along its eastern shore, 
and through the sound above mentioned, continuing at least nine hours of the twelve. In the sound 
at spring tides the stream has a velocity of about three knots, but in the bay itself little or no tide is 
felt, vessels riding flood with their heads to the northward only during the first two hours of the tide. 

It is high water at Porth-Dynllaen at 8h. 30 m. on full and change days, and the rise at springs is 16 feet. 

On the west side of the bay convenient quays and a pier might be built, where large steam-vessels, 
drawing 15 feet water, might always lie afloat, to the number of eight or more, provided these quays 
were protected by a breakwater connected with the abovemcntioned rock, “ Carrig-y-Chwislen,” and so 
placed with relation to the pier, that a clear channel should be left through the sound for the passage of 
vessels into and out of the harbour without exposing them to any body of sea. With such protection 
I have no doubt that vessels lying alongside of the quay would invariably be in smooth water. 

As there would be no backwater or scouring action of the tide, except through the sound to seaward, 
which would be favourable, there is reason to conclude that the quays would be constantly kept cleat- 
from silt or deposit ; a consideration of great weight in the formation of a harbour. 

This harbour would be peculiarly easy of access or departure, as the Rivel Mountain would ensure 
a good land-fall, as from the nature of its approach and its excellent shelter, steam-vessels would leave 
and arrive at their moorings in smooth water, and as in stormy weather they might make a slant out 
instead of being obliged to stem a heavy breaking sea. 

In the event of any accident happening to the engines the harbour might be regained with facility 
under canvass. 



Having thus described Porth-Dynllaen, and pointed out its peculiar advantages of approach and 
departure, its excellent shelter, its clean anchorage, and the facility it affords for the construction of 
quays and piers, I may venture to give my opinion that it is well calculated for a packet station, and 
that there is no other port on the west coast of Wales which could be so well or so economically adapted 
to that purpose. 

The foregoing advantages must also have great weight, when considering it in the light of a harbour 
of refuge. The whole coast of Wales included between Milford and Liverpool presents no place of 
safety for which a vessel in distress can run in bad weather ; St. Tudwall’s Roads being by no means, 
under many circumstances, a safe roadstead, and all the ports being bar harbours, to be taken only in 
the day time near the top of high water, and then with some difficulty; if, therefore, it be desirable 
that the trade of St. George’s Channel should have a harbour of refuge on this coast, then there is 
none so well adapted to that purpose as the bay of Porth-Dynllaen might be made. It is situated 
nearly midway between the Small’s Lighthouse and Liverpool; it has an excellent light (Bardsey) 
within 14 miles of it on one side, and a second light (the Slack) within 23 miles of it on the other ; it 
has an approach perfectly free from shoals of any kind ; and the adjacent mountains being the most 
remarkable in North Wales, would serve as infallible marks to point it out. 

As vessels navigating this channel usually draw under 15 or 10 feet, ample room might be found in 
Porth-Dynllaen by a judicious harbour-master for 10 large vessels, while smaller ones, such as the ordi- 
nary class of coasters, might either be anchored further in shore, a portion of the bay being set apart 
for that purpose, or they might take the ground in perfect safetv. 

As a refuge harbour, however, it would only serve on a small scale ; yet though not calculated for 
the reception or rendezvous of a very large number of vessels, there is no other place on this coast 
possessing similar advantages. It has also been urged against Porth-Dynllaen as a refuge harbour, that 
Jt IS too deeply seated in Caernarvon Bay ; but such a condition appears to me in its favour, as it is 
more likely to meet the necessities of distressed ships ; and it is not so deeply embayed as to prevent 
them from resuming llieir voyage with facility when required. 

Porth-Dynllaen, even in its present state, affords shelter to the coasters in most weathers ; it is open 
only to winds from north to east ; those winds do not bring with them a heavy sea, having a drift only 
of 23 miles, and several shallow banks break its force from that quarter. 

The heaviest sea brought into Porth-Dynllacu is by winds from W. N. W. to N. N. W., against the 
effects of which it is absolutely necessary to guard; this, however, would be effectually done by means 
of the pier and breakwater above alluded to, if properly constructed and judiciously placed by a good 
engineer. 



(Signed) W. L. SHERINGHABI, Lieut-, E.N., and Surveyor. 
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BLACK SOD BAY. 



Appendix A. 
No- 6. 

Eeports on the 
"Western Harbours of 
Ireland. 

Black Sod Bay. 



Black Sod Bay contains three anchorages, namely, Black Sod, Ely, and Claggan, each of which 
would require an e.xteusive breakwater with a landing slip to bo erected. 

Black Sod and Ely, being on the western side of the bay renders them unfit for packet stations, 
and even inconvenient for commercial purposes, as all articles intended to he sent by land to the 
interior of Ireland from either of these ports, must be forwarded by the circuitous route of Belmullet, 
which is situated at the head of the bay, at a considerable distance. 

Claggan being on the eiistern side, or the main land, might be made a very good and safe harbour, 
by running out a breakwater over the bank which extends from Claggan head to the westward. 

Were a^harbour thus formed at Claggan, a communication by canal with Broad Haven might be 
effected; thus uniting Broad Haven, Black Sod, and Clew Bay, and forming the finest possible 
inland channel for steam vessels between those places ; and tending to open the trade of the north- 
west of Ireland with Scotland. 

Were Black Sod Bay to be made a good place for shipping, it would be necessary to erect two 
light-houses; one on the Black Rocks, the other on Claggan Head. 

From the heavy swell that sets into Black Sod Bay in gales of wind, it will never be a desirable 
place for vessels until breakwaters are built either off Elj' point, or Claggan point. The bottom all 
over the bay is sandy, and therefore not the best kind ot holding ground. 

Ill Ely and Claggan, the bottom is muddy and good, and of sufficient depth in both places, were 
breakwaters constructed. 

i:he worst feature in Black Sod Bay is, that should a vessel after entering be not able to get up to 
the anchorage in north-west, or northerly winds, there is no safe place for her to lie at the bottom 
of the bay. 

In this bay there are several rocks that ought to have perches, or buoys over them for the safety 
both of vessels and boats. 

The first of these rocks is met with on entering Black Sod Bay ; it lies to the northward of Black 
Sod pier, and is called Corrigmore. A vessel some time since, in hauling round the point grounded 
on it, and was with great difficulty saved by the exertions of the Coast Guard. 

I do not think Black Sod at all eligible for a packet station. 



NEWPORT, OR WESTPORT BAY. 

Newport orWeslport Newport, or Westport Bay is full of overfalls, with very irregular soundings; and although I did 
Bay. not find less than five fathom outside the islands, yet it requires to he very carefully surveyed before 

generally made use of. 

Innislyre harbour is formed by an island of that name, and is capable of admitting vessels drawing 
fourteen feet of water at all times of tide. It is a very safe and good harbour. The entrance which 
is narrow but deep, lies between the light-house on Ennis Gort and the bar. In it I found eight 
fathoms until I passed the light-house. 

About a mile west of the light-house several patches, of from four to five fathoms with very 
irregular soundings, will be found ; but on approaching the light-house entrance the water deepens to 
nine and ten fathoms. 

The channel into Innis Gould would require to be well surveyed; but when once in, very good 
and safe anchorage will be found. 

No vessel, except in case of necessity, should attempt these harbours withoutapilot, but particularly 
that of Innis Gould, as the Laarbaan Rocks, which lie about a mile out in the bay, do not show, 
except by the sea breaking on them at low water, and are directly in the way of a vessel running for 
Innis Gould. 

To make Innis Gould safe, there should be a Hght-houso on the Laarbaan Rocks. 

To render the harbours inside the islands of Newport Bay available for shipping, it will be 
necessary to survey the Bay well ; and owing to the irregularity of the soundings, great pains must 
he taken to ascertain the proper depth of water. 

Additional light-houses must be erected to point out the entrance to Innis Gould. Pilots must be 
always ready at Clare island to board vessels as soon as they get to the eastward of the island. 
Wharfs must be erected in the harbours among the islands, and these must be connected with the 
main land. . ... 

These necessary works would require a considerable outlay, but they might be easily and readily 
performed, and render the harbours inside the islands of Newport Bay a desirable place for shipping. 

Newport Bay is, in my opinion, equally objectionable as a packet station, as that of Galway. 
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GALWAY BAY. 

Galway is a tide harbour, the quays on both sides of the river being dry at low water. The rise 
and fall in ordinary spring tides is fourteen feet. 

felw.y Bmds is thB only pl.ce where i vessel can lie afloat .1 low water. It lies to the south-euit 
of Mutton island, and has from three to six fathoms good holdin<r ground 

At present th,s roadstead is exposed to the south-west gales, and requires a breakwater to be run 
out from the south end of Mutton aland to protest it. The breakwater would not extend more than 
lT?ofi.Lr s^Ar«der° “oohorage with four fathoms 

Mutton Island being steep too, an excellent quay might be constructed at a moderate expense, 
along ns southern beach, connecting the minor part of the breakwater with Slate quay, now forming 
the larboard entrance into the river. n 5 

Along the quay, ships would always lie afloat, and he well proteeted, having their heads to the 
south-west, the best possible direction. 

A ridge of rocks extends from Mutton island to the main land, over which an excellent causeway 
might be constructed. The expense of the work would be amply repaid by the value of the land for 
building store-houses. . v . j 

A tram road along the causeway would facilitate the removal of cargoes; and for all commercial 

purposes, be equal to having the ships at the town. 

A very good dock is now constructing at Galway, which at high water will admit vessels dtawine 
fourteen loet. It is intended to communicate with a lake above the town, and thus open thS 
resources ot the country. ' 

_ This dock will be very useful for steam vessels until the breakwater is made, as they can lie afloat 

_ Westerly gales alone could prevent a vessel beating out of Galway hay; and sheltered as the bay 

IS by the .4^an isles, if a ship could not beat out of it, she would make but little prom-ess outside. 

A vessel beating out_ of Galway bay has the same advantage as if she were beating out of the 
English channel ; that is, by keeping in the parallel of latitude of the bay, she would have several 
harbours under her lee in case of necessity. 

Galway, in my opinion, is too far north for a packet station, independent of its being situated at 
the bottom of a bay, which must naturally retard both the arrival and departure of the packets; but 
if a breakwater were constructed, it possesses advantages that might make it a commercial town of 
importance. 
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VALENTIA HARBOUR. 



I found Mr. Nimmo’s chart of Valentia very correct, 
is navigable at high water for vessels drawiiif from ten to 
that class of vessels off Tohill island. 



The river Carliin, as far as Carrickdveen, 
twelve feet. There is good anchorage for 



The Lough Kay channel is the best for vessels going up the river, a 
between the Ferry-house and Church island. It may also be very useful 
miss the north-west entrance. 



s they will avoid the bar 
to any vessel that might 



The north-west entrance into the harbour of Valentia, between Cromwell’s fort and Beg Innis is 
very narrow, being only a cable’s length ; but it is safe, and when once inside, good anchorage sheltered 
from every wind will be found up to the Foot point, with from six to seven fathoms wat^. 

Cwe must be taken in rounding Cromwell’s Fort point, as the rocks lie out some distance to the 
northward. 



Die harbour’s mouth ought to be well open before running in, which makes it more difficult for 
sailing vessels. 

About a quarter of mile inside the north-west entrance, lies the harbour rock in mid-cbannel; it 
dries at the last quarter of ebb. This rock would require a light-house on it, and would serve to 
point out the entrance, day or night, in coming from sea. 

From the confinement of the north-west entrance to Valentia harbour, Ido not think it could ever 
be available for sailing packets ; although, were very powerful steamers, such as must necessarily be 
employed to cross the Atlantic, occasionally to assist in towing the packets in and out, much mi-ht be 
effected. i ’ o 

The western channel from Valentia to the Atlantic, is very narrow for about a mile ; it has only 
seven feet water in some places at low water spring tides, and the entrance, which is only two cable’s 
len^h wide, is exposed to a heavy sea when it blows from W.N.W. round to S S.W. 

1 his entrance to Valentia would only be available for steam packets, and their station must be 
below fort Magee, just inside (be entrance, where there is good anchorage for a few vessels in four 
tathoms water. When the westerly gales set in, the steam packets might run round at hio-h water, 
and go to sea by the north-west entrance. ° 

A sailing packet on leaving the north-west entrance during a westerly gale, would have to beat 
dead to windward against a heavy sea, to clear Valentia island to the southward, or the Blaskets to 
the northward ; and should any accident happen, there is no harbour under her lee. 

No sailing packet could have either entrance of Valentia with the wind blowing hard from N.N.W 
to W.N.W. ^ 

Steamers alone could, in such cases, be available as packets. They could always go out whenever 
they could make any progress, either to America, or the West Indies by being outside. 

I he same remarks would also apply to tho sailing packets, for when they could not beat up so as 
to weather the Blaskets, or Valentia, they could not make any progress on a western voyage, and 
niight as well be in the harbour; but many cases might occur when a steamer could get out and 
proceed without being able to tow a sailing packet out of eiiher entrances of Valentia harbour, as 
the steamer would find it hard work to get out alone. 

.. every thing into consideration, it is my opinion, that Valentia might, by erecting proper 

light-houses, be made available as a steam packet station, but not as a sailing packet station, when tho 
packet must go out in all weather. 

These remarks do not, of course, apply to merchant vessels, as they can always suit their sailing 
to the weather. ' ° 

Valentia harbour offers, independent of its excellent anchorage, one of the best places for a pier, 
Of anding place imaginable. It is at the Foot point, where a spit of sand runs out which di-ies at low 
watcr,_and has at its extremity, only a few yards distant from where it dries, six fathoms; the end of 
ine spit being nearly perpendicular. 



Valentia Harbour. 
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BANTRY HARBOUR, OR BEREHAVEN. 

Bantry Harbour, and from Bluehill down between Whiddy, Chappel, Rabbit, and Horn Islands, 
consists of muddy bottom, good holding ground, and from 4 to 6 fathoms regular soundings, well 
sheltered from every wind and sea. The bay, from Bantry Harbour to Berehaven, is clear of danger, 
and may, with the assistance of the chart, be used by strangers. 

Castletown Harbour, in Berehaven, is a very good one for small vessels, drawing about 10 feet 
water. Such vessels may enter it at all times of tide ; the rise and fall being, in ordinary spring 
tides, about 12 feet. This harbour would contain a number of small vessels secure from all winds. 

The western entrance to Berehaven is confined, being about 200 fathoms across the narrowest part, 
but it widens immediately, both inside and outside. 

The tide does not set very strong through this entrance, seldom exceeding two knots, except after 
heavy rains. 

In comin<y in the western entrance, the starboard, or Bore Island shore must be kept on board, as 
there are several rocks, called the Colts, on the larboard side, near the main land. These rocks 
might easily be buoyed off, and are not in the channel. 

I see no difficulty in any vessel taking this entrance with a leading wind. 

I found deep water all over Berehaven, varying from 15 to 6 fathoms ; fine holding ground, and 
well sheltered both from wind and sea. 

The eastern entrance to Berehaven is a very good one ; and if a ship could not get to sea from the 
western entrance, she could always get out of the eastern, as long as she could carry canvass. 

The Dog Rocks, which are covered only at high water, and generally show by the sea breaking 
on them, lie about two cables’ length off the east end of Bere Island, and must be left on the larboard 
hand going in. The passage between those rocks and the island is very narrow, and not to be 
attempted by strangers. The eastern entrance to Berehaven lies between the Dog Rocks and the Sea 
Islands, or, as the natives call them, the Roan Corrigs. 

The entrance is very deep, having 19 fathoms all the way across it, and is of sufficient breadth for 
any vessel to beat in against a head wind. The passage between the Seal Islands is also good and 
deep, as well as the passage betw'een the North Seal Island and the main land. 

E.N.E., true bearing, and about three-fourths of a mile from the South, or Great Seal Islands lie, 
the Ducalli^h Rock, which only appears at low water spring tides. This rock should have a buoy 
placed on it to guide vesssels going up to Bantry ; and the Dog Rooks should either be buoyed off, or 
a small light-house built on the outer or large one, which would render the eastern entrance available, 
day or night, with perfect safety. 

By these few necessary works, of trifling expense, Berehaven would be made as fine and safe a 
harbour as could be desired. 

Should a vessel, in attempting to beat out of Bantry Bay during a westerly gale, carry away any of 
her spars, or get disabled, so as not to fetch back into Berehaven, she might then bear up, and run 
either for Glengariff, or Whiddy Island, where there is good and safe anchorage for any class of vessel. 
Bere Island is remarkably well calculated for either a naval or military depot ; and Lawrence’s Cove 
is formed by nature for a naval arsenal ; docks to any extent might be constructed there at a very 
mode’"ate expense, and vessels may be hove down close alongside the shore, in perfectly smooth water 
in all weather ; the rocky beach forming a natural quay. 

Bere Island is a healthy situation, producing plenty of vegetables, abounding in fresh water springs, 
and fish is plentiful and cheap. 

Were Berehaven made a naval and military depot, the communication between it and the town of 
Bantry would he carried on by steam vessels. This would obviate (he circuitous route by land (28 
Irish miles) between these places, and connect Berehaven with a place to which, perhaps, a Railroad 
might be constructed, either from Cork or Dublin. 

Depots of troops, stationed at Berehaven, would be in the best possible situation in the United 
Kingdom, for embarkation to the Colonies ; whilst a great facility for removing them to or from any 
part of Ireland that might require their presence, would be afforded by making Bantry the termination 
of the contemplated Railroad from Dublin. 

I need scarcely add, that provisions could be obtained at a more moderate rate than in England, 
and that there would be little difficulty in obtaining plenty of men both for the army and Navy. 

Could a Rmlroad be made from Dublin to Bantry, Berehaven would possess every advantage 
necessary for a packet station, namely, facility of egress and ingress, in all weather that a ship could 
keep the sea : a good harbour under the lee, if beating out ; plenty of sea room when once well out- 
side the hay, and, owing to the prevailing winds being from the south-west and west, a vessel leaving 
Berehaven would command the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean, as well as be 
in the most desirable spot of departure for either the West Indies or America. 

A convincing proof of this occurred whilst I was at Berehaven. Several vessels having put in there 
during a very heavy gale from the southward, the moment the gale abated they went to sea. On my 
way to Berehaven, I left transports, with troops on board, wind-bound, at Cork; and, on my return 
from Berehaven, those vessels were still lying at Cork, not having been able to get out. Had these 
troops been at Berehaven, they would have been far advanced on their voyage to the West Indies, 
before they were able to leave Cork. 

The same advantages would apply to a fleet or squadron, lying in Berehaven during a war. 

Were Berehaven made a naval arsenal and military depot, or even were it made a packet station, it 
would be productive of very great advantage to the commerce of Great Britain, as merchant vessels 
would then be glad to resort to it, and many valuable ships and lives would be saved. 

The present exorbitant demands for salvage, made by the boatmen for the slightest assistance 
rendered to a ship, prevent vessels in distress going there. 

I may, in conclusion, observe, that Berehaven is well situated for steam communication with the 
south of Ireland and England : it is a harbour that, in a political point of view, should not be left 
unprotected, being the only one on the Irish coast where an enemy’s fleet could well attempt to run 
for. Were it connected by a Rmlroad to Dublin, and the Lonilon and Liverpool Railroad finished, 
advantages would accrue to Ireland that few can possibly foresee the consequences of, from the rapidly 
increasing trade with America, the great natural advanti^es which Bandon and its vicinity afford for 
erecting manufactories, by employing water, as at Greenock, to work the machinery. 
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No. 7. 



OBSERVATIONS BY MESSES. HENRY, MULLINS, AND MAC MAHON, 
ON THE GRAND AND ROYAL CANALS. 

Dated February, 1823. 



The Grand Cenel, including the L.ffcy line and the branches to Alhy, Millown, Ekckmod, Bally- Annendia A 
et«ue and Edend.rty, may be taken at 100 miles in length : the rise, from it. cornmnnication wiSi No 7 

the Lilfey near Eingsond to the sninmit, is 278 feet i and the tall, from thence to the B.rtoir at Atl.y, L— ' 

is97 feet, and to the Shannon at Banagher, 162 feet; making a total rise and tall upon the whofe Observations on the 
extent of this Navigation of 537 feet ; which divided by the length, 100 miles, will give 51 feet per Grand and Royal 
mi e for Its lockage i and the money actually expended upon the work— according to an accoint Ganals. 

“'ranted from the Papers relating to the Inland Navigations of Ireland, printed by order of the 

JlTins 1 Q°T 3 “ m 10 *'8«,216 Ids. 8d. t not including a sum of 

r^l^r,148 19s. led. which it is stated the Docks have cost. These data give T8,d42, as the rate per 
mile which the Grand Canal has cost m actual expenditure upon that work; according to the state- 
Trfl stand thus'" of '>■“ ooncern be taken into account, 

CAPITAL. 

Stock Debentures issued by the Company, . ' . . . . £finonor> 

Amount of several Parliamentary Grants ; exclusive of thesum received from the Directors 

General lor the improvement of the Middle Shannon Qi? 

Amount of Grant to be applied to the reduction of their Debt, .... i'«;nnnn 

Amount of Debt created, - £] ]g7 750 

Less, amount of Grant for reduction of Debt, - . . . 'iSo'oOO 

^ — 1,017,750 

Total, .... i:i,86l,008 
Equal to the sum of £18,610 per mile on 100 miles of still water navigation: which— although 
5ietdmg, even in the present depressed state of the country, a net profit of at least £300 per mile, per 
annum would amount only to about ]| per cent, per annum on the immense capital expended. 

It has been already shown, that if this canal had been constructed upon a scale better adapted to 
the sources from whence the Company were to derive their income, it could have been executed for full 
one-third less than the scale of canal which they adopted should have cost 5 and if the rate of lockage 
upon It be contrasted with that upon the Derry Canal, the cost of execution should be, at least, £1000 
per mile less upon the former, than upon the latter j and, as it must be confessed that noUne of canal 
hitherto executed in Inland, passes through a more intricate country than that through which it is 
proposed to carry the Derry Canal, or one that requires more the skill and consideration of practical 
engineers, the comparison would be obviously in favor of the Grand Canal. If, therefore, the cost of 
this canal were to be rated at £3,800 per mile on the scale referred to, (and there appears to us ample 
reason to conclude that this rate would, under judicious management, be quite sufficient,) instead of tLt 
concern being, as it now is, of no benefit to the Stockholders— its net Revenue discharging only about 
iwo-thirds ot the interest accruing yearly upon their debt— it would yield a rate of profit of 7i per cent 
per annum, upon a capital stock of £402,800; which the canal would, under the circumstances stated, have* 
cost, notwithstanding the proximity of that ill-advised line of navigation— the Royal Canal. But even on 
the scale adopted, had the Company not fallen upon the fatal blunders that have been made— professional 
ana otherwise— in the prosecution of that great national work, they would find themselves in far 
diBerent circumstances to those in which they are placed ; the discouragement which their difficulties 
nave thrown upon canal speculations would not have occurred ; and the country and the Government 

The Royal Canal, extending from the river Liffey at Dublin, to the river Shannon at Tarmonbarry, 
a distance of 72 Irish miles, has its summit at an elevation of 322 feet above the former, and 191 feet 
above the latter : its rate of lockage therefore is 7^ feet per mile, and the sum bona fide applied to 
the execution of the works— according to tho Papers laid before Parliament,*— exclusive of the cost 
01 the late extension from Cooiiiahay to the Shannon, a distance of 25 miles which had been executed 
wholly at the Public expense, amounts to £776,213 Is. lid. ; or £10,780 per mile. 

The original stock of the late Royal Canal Company amounted nominally to £ j. d. 

£300,000, for which they issued Stock Debentures ; net proceeds of which 

received in cash, - 172 964 10 0 

Parliamentary Grants, at different periods from 1791 to 1798, ... 9R123 15 3 

Grant from the funds at the disposal of the Directors General in 1801, under ' 

an agreement with them, , 95,866 7 10 

ost 01 executing the canal from Coolnahay to Tarmonbarry, wholly at the 

Public expense 200,000 0 0 

Amount of Debt created by the late Company, and which forms the Stock of 
the new Royal Canal Company, as directed by Parliament ; upon which no 
Interest on dividend has been paid from 3rd December, 1810, to the present 
time, save one Dividend of 6s. 8d. per cent. ...... 862,000 0 0 

Total Cost of Canal, ... -£1,421,9^ I3 jf 

• Insh ^ramo^’ J ournals, Vol. 19, part 3, page 1019. Appendix No. 10, 13tU Report of Commissioners of Inqnii^-, 
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Annpndix A Or 749 7s- Sd. per mile ; which this Canal has cost the original and present Propnetors and the 
No 7 ' Public'’”— exclusive of interest upon Stock, Loan, and Grants from the Government, for many years. 

' ■ The rate of profit may now be reckoned at about £120 per mile per annum, or fths per cent, upon 

Observations on the ^he Capital expended 1! ! ^ , i e a i u- 

Grand and Royal The observations that have been made upon the Grand_ Canal, bear much more forcibly upon this : 
Canals. commenced in error, and so continued until the dissolution of the Company. At 35 miles distance 

from Dublin after having overcome three hundred and twenty-two feet of lockage, and other works 

of creat difficulty ; such as the excavation through the quarries of Carpenterstown, the embankment 
and aqueduct across the Rye water, the cutting through the bog of Cappagh, &c., it is but eight 
miles at ri<^ht angles to it, distant from the Grand Canal ; and at many places not more than 4 miles ; 
so that these two great canals, for more than half the length of each westward of the metropolis, are 
nerformiim little more than the work of one, and hence the unproductiveness ot both. Had the 
western branch of the Grand Canal entered the Shannon at Atlilone, it would have commanded the 
trade of the Middle, Upper, and Lower Shannon ; two-thirds of the gross income of the Royal Canalf 
■ ' would in that case, have fallen into the receipts of the Grand Canal Company ; as the cost of 

management and maintenance of one of the parallel lines would have been avoided ; a choice of 

denarture at any required point of elevation — for a hue of divergence northward, would be had ; and 

the monies expended by the Royal Canal Company in attaining to such height, without any compa- 
ratively beneficial object; and the sums subsequently expended on the comp etioii of this very 
unproductive work, would, under skilful management, have been sufficient to open lines ot commiimca- 
tion, by Inland Navigation, between the main trunk of the Grand Canal, and the ports ot Ballyshannon, 
Derry, Coleraine, Belfast, Newry, Dundalk, and Drogheda connecting these ports and the principal 
towns in the interior, on one side ; whilst the country south of the supposed trunk would lie open to 
the enterprise of the Grand Canal Company ; whose means would— had such an arrangernent been 

made enable them to extend the benefits of water conveyance to districts far south of their present 

Establishments. It is but justice to .add, that this Company entertained the projcct of entering the 
Shannon at Atlilone, instead of Banagher ; that they prosecuted their works at all times with much 
spirit, at a great sacrifice of their mvn property and at considerably less expense to the_ i ublic than 
any other Canal Company in Ireland— the Lagan Company excepted : and when it is recollected 
that, in the infancy of their undertaking, a professional man of some eminence had recommended the 
adoption of Batterdcaux, as necessary to the perfection of canals through deep bogs; that a Smeaton 
bad made use of those emphatic words, J “ avoid a bog if you can, but by all means possible the going 
“ deep into it ; nor will any consideration prevail on me to pronounce that practicable, that 1 can ‘oresee 
« no adequate means of effecting and that a Jessop, his pupil, {both eminent men in their day) built 
three parallel locks of communication between the floating docks at Ringsmid and the Littey where 
one would have answered every purpose for which they were intended ; difference of loss of water, or 
of time not being estimable considerations — it is not to be wondered at, that a profuse expenditure 
liad been not only unnecessarily, but uselessly incurred. 

• Every 10 feet of Lockage costs about £2,300, under common circumstances. 

+ Yielding now about £20,000, per Annum. 

J See Smeaton’s Reports, vol. 2, p^e 207. 



SUMMARY of the Comparative Rates of Expense per Mile, of several Navigations in 
Ieelakd ; exhibiting the Rate of Lockage upon each respectively. 
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Same as foregoing. 


Limerick Navigation, 
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10,290 
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123,059 16 
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6J miles still water ; river navigation. 


Barrow Navigation, 
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255,501 10 




5 miles still water ; 29 river navigation. 


Boyne Navigation, - 
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115,077 11 
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Partly still water, partly river navigation. 


Newry and Tyrone 7 
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75,730 10 
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Cost of improvement and repairs oiili/. 
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Lagan Navigation, - 


22 


8i 


4,303 


0 




90,000 0 




Exclusive of local duties. 
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APPENDIX A. 

No. 8. 

LETTER FROM WM. WILLANS, Esq., 

ON THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE OF IRELAND. 



To Major H. D. Jones, R.E., Secretary to the Railway Commission. 

Sir, — I recGived your communication of the 9th instant, directed to me at Mr. Drummond’s 
request, requiring my opinion on tlie state of the woollen trade, and I have to regret my inability 
(owing to various engagements) to reply to it sooner. 

In my interview with the gentlemen of the Railroad Commission, I stated that a considerable 
diminution had taken place in this manufacture since the year 1822, the period when the Commission sat 
to inquire into the state of the revenue in Ireland. In the Appendix to the Fourth Report (of November) 
in that year, there is a paper given in by Mr. Haughton, who, with several others, was examined 
as to the elFect the repeal of the duties imposed on English woollens imported into Ireland would 
have on the manufacturers in this country ; which paper states that there existed in and about Dublin 
45 manufacturers, having 92 billies, giving employment to 2,885 work people, on whom depended 
for support 7386 individuals, manufacturing 29,312 pieces of cloth, of various qualities, valued at 
£336,380, and that the capital invested in buildings and machinery was £195,900. 

I think the quantity and value of the articles manufactured at the period referred to were estimated 
too high ; and it appears to me that the estimate had respect to what the number of billies then 
engaged could produce if fully employed, rather than the amount which they actually did produce. 
I am, therefore, inclined to suppose that one-fourth less would be a nearer approximation to the fact; 
and in comparing the quantity and value of goods manufactured at the same period, owing to the 
then high prices, with the quantity and value of the goods now made, a reduction of 20 per cent, on 
the value, as reduced one-fourth, would give the amount of the article then manufacture^ in present 
value, to be £'201,828. 

There are now about 36 billies employed within the same district, and the value of the articles 
now manufactured may be about £90,000, certainly not £100,000. The manufacture has, therefore, 
fallen off more than one-half. 

In the same paper there are returned from the districts of Cork, Kilkenny, Moate, and Carrick-on- 
Suir, 3184 persons engaged, 9876 depending on them, 19,322 pieces manufactured, value £199,100, 
and capital invested in buildings and machinery, £116,700. This return I think a good deal over- 
rated, both as to the number of persons employed, and as to the quantity and value of the article 
produced. At the present time, I am informed that all those districts together do not manufacture to 
the extent of £20,000. 

Ill the same paper, the flannel trade of Wicklow and Wexford is estimated at 3000 persons engaged, 
9000 dependants, 7800 pieces manufactured, and their value £54,600. As this trade was conducted 
by persons who made the manufacture ancillary to other pursuits, such as farming, labour, &c., this 
circumstance may account for the large number of individuals mentioned in the return as employed. 
I think, however, that in this case, both individuals employed and amount of product are estimated too 
high. Be that as it may, it is now almost extinct, as, from the best information I can procure, it 
does not at present amount to £500 per annum. 

In the paper alluded to no mention occurs of the worsted and stuff manufactures. This branch of 
the woollen trade has greatly increased since that period, and is noiv carried on to a considerable 
extent in Mountmcllick and Abbeyleix, under the direction of three enterprising and intelligent 
firms, who spin yarn, and manufacture it, and who conduct the business in such a manner as is most 
likely to ensure its stability and increase. This, and the cloth branch of the woollen trade, as carried 
on in and about the neighbourhood of Dublin, inaj' amount in value, at the present time, to about 
£200,000 per annum ; the cloth trade, like that of the worsted, being principally conducted by a few 
firms ; and these manage their business in such a way as is likely to ensure its permanent increase, 
they having adopted every new improvement in macliinery, and generally paying less wages than are 
given in England for similar work. 

It is on these grounds I look forward with confidence to the yearly advance of the woollen trade in 
Ireland ; and I have no doubt but that the investment of capital to the amount of £60,000 and upwards 
in this country, under the direction of active and intelligent individuals, would be more profitably 
employed than the same sum in any part of England, owing to the cheapness of labour, particularly 
that of females and children, who are now engaged to a large extent in all the processes of the 
manufacture of cloths and woreted stuffs. 

I may remark, that the duties on woollens and other goods imported from England into Ireland 
ceased in October, 1823; notwiibstanding, this circumstance bad little immediate effect on the 
woollen manufacture here. The trade continued with increasing activity till the spring of 1826. No 
doubt this was owing to the great demand fur goods in England up to the panic of November, 1825 ; 
the goods imported into Ireland not being at such prices as to prevent the Irish manufacturer from 
competing with them. The effect of the panic of 1825 in England occasioned great reductions in 
the price of woo! in 1826, and large accumulated stocks were sacrificed on ruinous terms. The 
consequence was, that large quantities of cloth wore bought up, and imported into Ireland for sale. 
Competition under such circumstances was utterly impossible with the Irish manufacturers, and their 
business was at a complete stand for many months. The effect of this state of the trade was 
destructive to nearly all the smaller manufacturers, and ended either in their ruin or their withdrawal 
from business, and it was nearly two years before the larger manufacturers recor ered the shock. 
Although the manufactories about Dublin suffered severely, the pressure tvas felt fully as much in 
Yorkshire. Before this period the prices generally p.aid to the workmen in Ireland u ero higher than 
those paid for similar descriptions of work in England. These high wages, however, were reduced, 
from the necessity of the manufacturers, to the level of the lowest wages paid in England. In about 
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two years the trade began to revive, and continued, under the management of tJiose who had capital 
to conduct their operations, extensive, and moderately profitable. 

The wool grown in Ireland in 1821 was then estimated at .5000 bags, of 50 stones each. It is 
supposed to have increased since, and is now estimated at about 7000 bags, or from 300,000 to 350,000 
stones, in value about A'300,000, at present prices. The great bulk of this wool is exported to England, 
and a part to France, perhaps two-thirds, or even more ; and I have no doubt but that if this were all 
manufactured in Ireland, it would leave to be distributed in wages for labour, and in profit, from £350,000 
to £400,000. The wool manufactured by our firm is almost all of foreign growth, our manufacture 
being principally that of cloth ; Irish wool is not suitable for any except cloths of very low price. It 
is, however, well adapted for every article of worsted manufacture ; and this may be one of the 
reasons for the extent to which this branch is carried. 

1 am not aware of any circumstance or regulation that interferes with the successful prosecution of 
the woollen manufacture in Ireland ; nor is there to any extent either combination or insubordination 
that can be seriously complained of, at least so far as our experience goes. The Irish manufacturer 
has access to all the markets to which the English have access ; and those great marls for wool, oil, 
dye-stuff, and indigo — namely, Liverpool and London, are as near to him as to the others, and the 
facilities of communication are equal in point of despatch and cheapness. If, however, steam power 
is to bo used, the high price of fuel is a great disadvantage to him, coals being in Yorkshire from 5s. 
to 6». per ton, and in Dublin seldom less than from 16s. to 18s. But Dublin in this respect is nearly 
on a par with the west of England, from the high price of coals in that district. 

In a local point of view, the Irish manufacturer has recently come into the possession of advantages, 
owing to the improved and regular communication, by means of steam boats, with almost every 
important part of England. He can now servd his goods to Devonshire, Cornwall, Dorsetshire, and 
Somersetshire with more despatch than the manufacturers in Yorkshire. Such a revolution has taken 
place by steam communication, that many parts of Ireland are nearer to Scotland and England, for 
all the purposes of trade, than they are to Dublin ; and Dublin is much nearer to many and important 
parts of England than it is to Galway, Mayo, Donegal, and Derry. 

As respects the consumption in Ireland of woollen goods, it is much below that of an equal 
population in England. In a list of about twelve hundred names, dealers in this article, in all the 
towns and pieces of any note in Ireland, their sales to consumers I estimate at from eleven to twelve 
hundred thousand pounds. There may be other places in which woollen drapery is sold that have 
escaped my notice, but I do not conceive that the dealers there can be more than 100 or 150 persons, 
and their sales not more than £100,000. With, therefore, every allowance for such omissions, and 
the full estimate of the sales of all those who are known, the consumption cannot, I think, exceed 
fourteen or fifteen hundred thousand pounds, which will not amount to four shillings a head on the 
population of this country, male and female ; whereas, the whole consumption of England and 
Scotland cannot be less than from eighteen to twenty millions of money, which, with a population of 
seventeen millions, would amount to upwards of a pound a head. 

These circumstances show the importance of the advantages accruing to Ireland from opening by 
steam communication the markets of the populous and wealthy districts contained in the countries 
before mentioned. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient, 

WILLIAM WILLANS. 

Bridge-street, Dublin, Ma^ 2itk, 1838. 
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LETTER FROM H. BOOTH, ESQ., 

ON THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 



Lime-street Station, Liverpool, 9lh December, 1836. 

Sir, — I beg leave to transmit you, herewith, sundry documents for the use of the Commissioners. 
No. 1 is an engraved map and section of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, on a scale of one 
inch to a mile, with the several variations in the gradients marked in figures; by which you will 
perceive, that with the exception of the inclined planes up to Rainhili, and the tunnels at the 
Liverpool end, all which are worked by assistant power, the line is more nearly a level than any of 
the Railways which have subsequently received the sanction of Parliament. 

No. 2 exhibits the total expenditure on the Railway and Works up to the 30th September last, 
classed under different heads of disbursement, amounting to £1,224,375, which is the extent of the 
Company’s capital, in shares and loans, under the existing Acts of Parliament. Taking into 
consideration, however, the prospect of an increased traffic on the opening of the Grand Junction 
and North Union Railways, the former from Birmingham to the Liverpool and Manchester Line, and 
the latter, in continuation to Wigan and Preston, and the necessity, in consequence, of enlarged 
stations, and more complete accommodation in various ways ; and adding to this the determination of 
the Company to relay the road with much heavier and stronger rails than those originally put down, 
it is evident that a further amount of capital is still required to render all complete ; and accordingly, 
the Directors have given the requisite notices for an application to Parliament, in the next session, for 
powers to raise such further sums as may be required. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, are four Half-yearly Reports of the Directors, with statements of the receipts and 
disbursements in the ordinary working of the concern, for a period of two years. We have no spare 
series of these Reports from the commencement, nor am I aware that they are to be purchased. The 
above four Reports, however, will furnish specimens of the receipts and expenditure constantly going 
forward ; and in document No. 7, herewith transmitted, you will find an epitome of the annual 
receipts and disbursements in the different departments for six complete years, viz., from the com- 
mencement till the 30th September last. An important item in this annual expenditure is interest on 
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loans, amounting for the six years to £66,000, or, on the average, to £11,000 per annum. Deducting 
this amount, which must be considered incidental, and which constitutes no part of the charge for the 
working of the road, the annual disbursements for the period referred to, amount to £54 per cent, 
on the gross receipts for the same period. 

On contemplating this result of six years’ experience in the working of the first great public 
Railway, it becomes an interesting question to ascertain how far this experience may safely be taken 
as a guide in reference to other Railways, or, for the future, in reference to our own ; and if I should 
feel disposed to answer in the affirmative, and further to express an expectation, that with the benefit 
of past experience, future undertakings will be able to diminish their proportionate expenditure, I 
should do so from a strong impression that such will be the fact, on a general view of all the circum- 
stances of the case (and these circumstances are both numerous and complex), rather than from 
actual experience having testified to any gradual decrease in expenditure, in proportion to the gross 
receipts. Experience has not shown such a result. Our disbursements, in proportion to our receipts, 
are at this moment heavier than at any former period. Another circumstance also should be taken 
into consideration, viz., that the traffic on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway yields a very large 
gross income, amounting to about £200,000 per annum, or nearly £7000 per mile; and experience 
abundantly proves, that a large traffic can be conducted far more economically than a small one ; and 
hence it becomes obvious, that though one Railway, with a given traffic, yield a net income of ten 
per cent., it by no means follows that the same traffic divided between two Railways would yield to 
each a net income of five per cent.’ 

Some explanation, therefore, seems requisite, of the ground of my expectation, that a more econo- 
mical working will obtain in future undertakings. Mainly, it is this: — the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railw.ny, in reference to the formation of the road, and to all its moving machinery, is yet far from 
being completed. From the opening o^the Railway to the present time, and, more especially, for 
the last 12 or 18 months, we have been in a state of transition, passing from the defective and imper- 
fect, in form and construction, to more improved forms, and especially to increased strength in engines, 
coaches, and waggons. 

In the original formation of the road, imperfect rails, insufficient sleepers, and inadequate draining, 
have been, and still are the cause of heavy and constant expenditure. Gradually, these defects are in 
course of being remedied; bin time and money are indispensable in this process, and the work of 
transition from wrong to right, is yet far from being accomplished; further time will be needed, and 
further sums must be expended. New Railways will have a great advantage in this respect. In the 
formation of the road — in the mechanism of the engines — in the construction of the carriages — in 
every thing which constitutes the working of a Railway. They will start at a point which we have not 
yet reached, or only in solitary instances. Under such circumstances, and with an improved system 
from the commencement, it seems reasonable to anticipate, that with an equal traffic, their comparative 
disbursements will be less ; but, as to how much less, we have literally no experience to guide us. 

With reference to the broader question of the principle and system on which Railways should be- 
established in a new country, I will trespass on your time with a very few observations. 

Some preliminary points seem necessary to be settled at the outset. Are the Railways in Ireland 
to he considered in the light of mercantile speculations, not to be undertaken except with the prospect 
of a remunerating profit ? or must we regard them as great and beneficial works, to be undertaken for 
the improvement of the country, and to be sustained by the hand of Government, where private 
means are insufficient ? It is evident that on this latter principle, the Commissioners might suggest 
the construction of great lines of Railway, which, on the former principle, they would hardly take 
upon themselves the responsibility to recommend. Under any circumstances, however, it seems 
desirable to consider pretty closely what it is that is required. 

A Railway is a very indefinite object ; it is the kind of Railway that must, in the first place, be 
determined. England, with her commerce, her manufactures, and her wealth, already aims at a scale 
of perfection far beyond anything hitherto attained. A speed of 30 miles an hour, with the luxury 
of the smoothest motion which springs and cushions can afford, we have at present. But by many this 
is considered as the starting point ; increased speed is still the aim ; and it is evident that in a large 
class of minds improvement is anticipated in speed of conveyance, rather than in cheapness of 
conveyance. Probably this expectation should be modified with reference to Ireland, and that 
cheapness and facility of intercommunication should be the main object, rather than the attainment 
of an extreme speed. On the settlement of this point will depend the nature of the gradients that 
are to be adopted, and also very considerably the cost of the undertaking. 

Much discussion has taken place on this side the channel as to the desirableness of an increased 
width of way ; and the Commissioners, no doubt, are aware that the “ Great Western” Railway 
Company have adopted the recommendation of their engineer, and are about to construct their road 
seven feet wide between the rails. The plea for this extraordinary departure from the width of way 
hitherto in practice is, that by the steadiness which will result to the engine and carriages from a much 
wider base, they will be able to use wheels of larger diameter, and thereby attain a much higher 
speed, with a reduced ratio of friction. To a certain extent these objects will be gained, though at 
a considerably increased cost. The dead weight of the engines and carriages in proportion to the 
profitable load will be much greater than with the ordinary width, and the cost of all sorts of vehicles 
will be much higher ; add to which there will be more difficulty in passing round curves, and, conse- 
quently, in moving from one line of way to another, and the carriages will be more cumbrous to 
arrange at the different stations. The present width of way I consider hardly sufficient; but an 
addition of six inches would afford ample means of improving the arrangement and proportions of the 
machinery, as well as of giving increased steadiness, and the capability of increased velocity, to the 
engine and carriages. 

In devising a S3'stem of Railways for a new country, it will be very important to attend to unity of 
design and plan, with a view hereafter to unity of management and control. This is infinitely more 
essential in Railways than in high roads or canals. Great Trunks, Main Lines from capital to capital, 
or from one principal town to another, afford the best scope for the peculiar advantages of Railwaj-s ; 
the accommodation of smaller and intermediate places must be held subservient to the arrangements 
on the main line. Small sacrifices of time and distance on the part of intermediate places, in order 
to effect a junction convenient to the main line, are, when rightly considered, no sacrifices at all; for 
ultimately, whatever tends to the insuring of order and despatch along the main line, must be 
generally beneficial to the intermediate places. 'J'he same principle must be observed in the working 
of the line as in the first arrangement. The control and management must be single and absolute. 
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private individuals, subsidiary Companies, tributary branches, if they be allowed to bring their engines 
and carriages on the main line at all, must do so subject to the rules and regulations of the higher 
power. This principle of action should be borne in mind on the first setting out of a new Railway. 

But, perhaps, the most important point to which the consideration of the Commissioners will imme- 
diately be turned, is the economical application of the funds placed at their disposal, so that the greatest 
possible benefit may be derived from a certain stipulated expenditure; and the most obvious and 
simple rule for the attainment of this end, seem.s to be, to take care not to construct two main lines 
of Railway where one will suffice. So self-evident, indeed, and so much of the nature of a truism, is 
this proposition, that I should not have ventured to allude to it, if the very reverse of this rule did 
not seem to prevail on this side the channel ; for, in England, no sooner is a certain district of country 
provided with a Railway, tliau rival lines are projected, before the first line is in operation, and before 
it has been at all proved, not that the first line is not sufficient, but that it is not much more than 
sufficient for (he exigencies of the country through which it passes. With the most chivalrous disre- 
gard of consequences, and the most disinterested neglect of all sober and rational calculation, the pro- 
jectors of Railways in this country are content to discuss the merits of sections and gradients, and, 
forgetting that no line can be a good one, where no Railway Is required, to become responsible for 
the expenditure of millions of money, on the suggestion of an attorney, or the recommendation of an 
engineer. So numerous are the Parliamentary Notices of new Railways for the ensuing Session, that 
the London Gazette, in its ordinary forms of publication will not contain them, and extraordinary 
sheets are printed, and extra numbers advertised for the special purpose of receiving these multifarious 
announcements. The fever and excitement on this subject, pervade all j>arts of the countiy ; and as 
yet we have no evidence of an)' one controlling mind, feeling the importance of taking a broad view of 
the whole question, and of estimating beforehand, what effect these innumerable crude and disjointed, 
but, in the aggregate, stupendous projects, will produce on the state of trade, on the stability of credit, 
and, consequently, on the general prosperity and well-being of the nation. What course Ministers 
will take, in, these extraordinary circumstances — whether they will leave the nation to its madness, or 
exercise a timely control to prevent or to limit this threatened waste of the national resources, a little 
time will show. In Ireland the position of things is different ; but even there, tho contemplation of 
what is passing m England, may not bo without its lesson ; for in all countries, and under all circum- 
stances, it is an object worthy of a statesman, to prevent the reckless waste of tho national ’means, and 
to give a right direction to the public expenditure. 

Considering the very important objects with which the Commissioners are entrusted, I have hoped 
tliey would excuse the foregoing observations, on the part of one who has been long connected with 
Railways, and is deeply interested in the subject. 

In conclusion, I am desired to state, on behalf of the Directors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, that, should circumstances induce the Commissioners to visit Liverpool, they will he most 
happy to discuss with them any points, either of general policy, or of practical detail, wherein it may 
be thought that the experience they have had, in connexion with this and several other Railways, may 
enable them to afford the Commissioners the slightest assistance. 

I am. Sir, your vci-v obedient Servant, 

HENRY BOOTH. 

Major H. D. Jones, Secretary to the Commission 
on Railways, Castle, Dublin. 
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12, Albemakle-stiieet, Jamwrxj , 1837. 

My dear Lord, — I have much pleasure in sending herewith, for your information, the papers 
which I promised to do, connected with the Brussels Railway, and which I got there from the 
engineers of that establishment, by the direction of the Minister of the Interior. 

This Railway, as you are aware, has been constructed by the Government, and not by a 
private Company ; and it is only a branch of a system intending to embrace the whole kingdom. A 
survey of Belgium was made, in the first instance, by intelligent engineers, in order to determine 
what were the general lines of Railway which should be adopted. In doing so, they liad to take into 
consideration, not only the general features of the country, but the various relations which existed 
between the large towns and their more local interests and connexions. 

In determining these points, they had to take into view how they affected the interests of the 
kingdom at large, both in its internal and external relations ; and in regard to the latter, tliey had to 
examine it under a double aspect: the one being in what manner this new mode of conve5'ance might 
or might not be made to serve as a medium for facilitating the foreign commerce of the nation ; the 
other, as it might be brought in aid of the transit trade from its sea ports to the Rhine. 

It struck me, while I was at Brussels, that the course pursued by the Belgian Government, in 
regard to this great system of improvement, afforded the best example for the guidance of the 
Commission which had been named to make a similar examination of Ireland, in obedience to the 
address of the House of Lords to that effect ; and I had a notion then of writing to you. 

But I abandoned the idea when I reflected on the wide distinction that existed between the circum- 
stances of Belgium and of Ireland, and that there were many considerations which must have guided 
the conduct of the engineers in the former country, which were perfectly inapplicable to the condition 
of the latter. Upon my return home, however, I had sent to me a printed copy of a letter from 
Mr. Booth, the intelligent and excellent Treasurer of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, of 
which, you are aware, I am a Director, to the Secretary of the new Irish Commission. The perusal 
of this paper revived my desire of writing to you on this subject, and of entreating your attention to' 
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the Brussels Railway, and to recommend it, and the proceedings of its engineers, and the principles 
by which they have been guided, as well in the previous considerations as in the execution of that 
work, as the best example of the two for the Irish Commission to follow. Tliis I do, both because 
the object of the Irish Government appears to be nearer that which the Belgian Government have in 
riew, and also for some reasons in detail, with which I will venture to trouble your lordship. 

The Belgian Railway is formed for a double line of rails; one only, however, is laid down; 
preparations are making to lay down the other where the traflic is greatest. I may remark, that this 
plan is also adopted throughout the United States, where there are already near 600 miles of railway 
in actual operation, and which will, before the end of this year, amount to about 1000 miles. 

The Belgian Railway was opened between Brussels and Mechlin on the 7th day of May, 1835 ; on 
the 1st of May following it was opened from Mechlin to Antwerp. From Mechlin two lines are 
projected, and are in a forward stale : the one is intended to diverge to the right, to Ostend ; and 
the other to the left, to Liege, by Louvain, Tirlemont, &c. The former line has, during the course 
of the last month, been opened as far as Terraoiul, and will be completed to Ghent early iri the year. 
At a not much later period, it will he finished, in the other direction, to Liege. In this line it 
passes under a tunnel, at Louvain, which is in a forward state, and will have a steep inclined plane, 
with a stationary engine, to descend into the valley of the Meuse to Liege. It is expected that this 
line of conveyance will, with the consent of the Prussian Government, be extended to Cologne, by a 
private Company. 

The inspection of the papers I send you will e.xhibit three particulars worthy of attention, especially 
when contrasted with the exiierience of the Liverpooland Manchester Railway — namely, the cheapness 
of construction, the lowness of the fares, and the great number of passengers carried. Iii every 
particular the foreign Railway excels the home one, profiting, no doubt, by the experience of the 
btter work. That great enterprise, in leading the way in Railway communication, has had to try 
experiments for all those which have succeeded it ; and if it should, in its turn, have to receive 
instruction from Us younger brethren, they must never forget how many lessons have been taught 
them at its expense. 

But in other respects, likewise, there are some particulars deserving of notice, in all of which the 
Brussels Railway appears to have benedtted by the experience of its predecessor ; for example, the 
motion is much more equal and uniform on the Brussels Railway, and there is far loss (I had almost 
said there is none) of that thumping which distinguishes the Greenwich as well as the Liverpool 
Railway. The carriages are neater within, and better finished, and they have none of that disagreeable 
swinging motion which the English Railway carriage has, and which is so much remarked upon. 
Coupled with this, the breakage of the rails amounts to nothing on the Brussels Railway, while it is 
so tremendous upon the Liverpool. Upon the former not above a dozen have been broken since it 
was opened, whereas the number upon the Liverpool amounted to 18 for the week, ending 21st 
January, and 12 for the w'eek preceding. It is to be observed, however, that they have not j'et 
begun to carry goods on the Brussels Railway. The velocities on each vary very little ; it is, however, 
in favor of the Liverpool. The original rails on this road and on the Brussels are in weight nearly 
the same. 

They have all wooden sleepers on the Brussels, and the road appears to have a certain degree of 
elasticity. 

The locomotives had, from the beginning, six wheels, and had none of the hopping motion that 
those at Liverpool had in several instances, which must have tended both to break the rails, and 
displace the blocks. The joints of the rails in place of being square, thus : 




are diagonal, thus, so that the wheels gradually slip from the one rail to the other — 




And this, I cannot help thinking, a considerable improvement. The important distinction, however, 
is the greater number of passengers which travel along the Brussels Railway, as compared with the 
Liverpool. The kej's, too, are made of hard oak, baked in an oven before they are used ; when 
driven well home they swell, and never slip and become loose as the iron keys do. Sir Charles Adair 
strongly recommends teak for this purpose. 

It appears, that there were carried along the Brussels, as follows : — 

33,287 
52,643 
77.702 
72.781 
72,522 



1835, de 7m. au 3Iai, 

— Jilin, 

~ Jiiillet, 

— Adat, 



— 8^ 

— O’’, 

_ 10^ 

183G, J.'invier, 
Fevrier, 
Slurs, 

Mai, ’ 

Juillet, 

A6ut, 

7 ^ 

8 '', 

lOr, 



50,829 
33,187 

28,988 421,8391 

28,709 
30,839 
34,704 

47,496 141,768 

101,479 opened- to Antwerp. 
98,529 
112,837 
119,754 
103,086 
90,440 

56.000 

49.000 731,125 



I 563,607 
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From this, it appears, that the number of passengers carried between Brussels and Mechlin 
previous to the extension to Antwerp, amounted to 563,607 ; and for the year 1836, they amounted 
to 872,893. 

Compare this with the travelling on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway : — 



1830, September 16th, to December 30tb, - . - 71,951 

1831, „ „ ... 445,047 

1832, „ ,. ... 356,945 

1833, „ „ ... 386,492 

1834, „ „ ... 436,637 

1835, „ „ ... 473,849 

1836, „• „ ... 522,991 



The distance on the former is about 27^ miles ; on the latter, about 30 miles. The fares are as 
follows:— 



Litebpool and Manchester. 



Brussels. 



Mails, ... 6s. 6rf. 

Coacbes, . - 5s. 6d. 

"Waggons, - - 4s. Od. 



Berlins, 
Diligences, - 
Clinrzabanc, . 
Waggons, 



3 francs 50 cents. 
3 iVancs 50 cents. 
2 francs 50 cents. 
1 franc 20 cents. 



The question is, what effect have the higher fares in checking travelling. Travelling for pleasure 
and amusement for an artisan, is nearly prohibited by the Liverpool fares; whether they may not also 
interfere with travelling on business, is a consideration. The following is a calculation of the relative 
population of the towns on the two lines of Railway, leaving the adjacent districts out of consideration 





Population. 




Population. 


Mancliester, - 


270,963 


Brussels, 


106,000 


Liverpool, 


196,694 


Antwerp, 


79,200 


Warrington, - 


19,155 


Mechlin, 


24,000 



Showing, in a still more striking light, the greater intercourse on the Brussels Railway. But nothing 
exhibits more the effect of low prices, than the following statement : — 

The fare for travelling by the fly boats on tlie Paisley Canal, is of l(f. per mile. Previous to 
the establishment of fly boats, the number of passengers along the canal, was about 30,000 annually. 
They were, in 



1831, .... 79,455 1834, .... 307,275 

1832, .... 148,516 1835, .... 373,290 

1833, . ... . 240,062 



You will perceive how this presses upon the Liverpool Railway, considering the lesser size of the 
towns of 



Population. 

202,426 



Paisley, 



Population. 

57,466 



PopulatioE 

2,833 



The evidence, as to the effect of higher rates, is, I admit, somewhat contradictory, as will appear 
from the two following examples ; for while on the Stockton and Darlington Railway, the number of 
travellers were not checked by raising the fares 33 per cent, on the 1st class, and 50 per cent, on the 
2nd class; on the Leeds and Selby the increase of fares diminished the number of passengers. But 
they created a 3rd class on the Darlington, at the same time they increased the fares on the two first 
classes. The fares on the two Railways are as follows 



Stockton a 
1st Class, . 
2nd Class, 

3rd Class, 



2d. per Mile. 
l|d. do. 



1835. 
2s. 3d. 



These are average fares ; some of the short distances remaining without alteration. 

The number of passengers on the Stockton, average about 12,000 a month between the same 
termini: before the Railway was constructed, they amounted to about 320 a month. Between Leeds 
and Selby, taking the aggregate short fares, and calculating that they travelled the whole distance, the 
numbers were, before the Railway was opened, about 15,000 a-year; in 1835, they increased to 
103,300; but, in 1836, they fell off to 86,558, which, however, did not diminish the income, on the 
contrary it rose. 

These are the principal facts which I wish to place before your Lordship ; and I will conclude with 
soliciting your attention to this consideration, whether the poorer traveller, who travels upon business, 
or even he who wishes to move about for pleasure, should not receive some protection from Parlia- 
ment, by putting a more stringent limitation than exists at present, upon fares leviable upon that class. 
In many ways, unless such protection is given, great injustice may be committed, and much hardship 
inay be imposed. It may, on calculation, be more beneficial to carry other passengers and goods, than 
the poorer class ; and fares equivalent to prohibition may be put on ; this may arise out of many com- 
binations ; but, at all events, the Railway Companies will keep up their fares to the very verge of their 
not loosing by the poorer classes, which may be very oppressive. And as they come for greater 
powers, the Legislature has a right to say upon what terms such power shall be granted. My own 
opinion, however, is, that low prices is that which will produce the largest income, and is the conduct 
the most likely to secure the favor of the public, and be the best means of keeping back competing 

I also send your Lordship two Acts of the Legislature of the State of Pennsvlvania, chartering two 
Railways in that State, which you may like to see. These, and the other papers, you will oblige me 
by returning when you have done with them. In America the average cost of Railway is about £6,000 
a mile ; there they come in as substitutes for their present nearly impassable roads. 



The Viscount Morpeth. 



, my dear Lord, yours, very sincerely, and faithfully, 

JAMES LOCH. 
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To THE Commissioners FOR Reporting on Railways in Ireland. 

Southend, Darlington, \2th Month, 2ith, 1836. 

I should have pleasure, at any time, in contributing my quota of the information you seek on the 
subject, but, in the midst of many and pressing engagements, it has been disheartening to attempt the 
answering a letter, which, in its details, would require the time and thought which I have it not in 
power to bestow ; indeed, weeks rather than hours would be required. I eonclude my best course, 
and that ultimately most satisfactory to you, would be a personal inspection of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway ; and, I can assure you, that information and det^ls would not be withheld to any 
respectable gentleman moving under your authority. The Stockton and Darlington Railway being 
the first of the kind (for public use and general traffic) cannot be taken as the best specimen ; though 
I am not certain, as to its repair, management, and efficiency, or even public utility, that tHe 
Directors need yield the palm to any other party. 

As public attention has been so closely turned to the subject of Railway communication, the 
Reports, Plans, and Acts of Parliament have long ago disappeared, having been bought up at extra- 
vagant prices. Whither to go to find them I should not know ; though I have belonged to the 
undertaking since the first prospectus, I am literally stripped of these documents. 

As regards experience, there are leading features in the system which must have struck every casual 
observer. For the conveyance of mineral, and heavy bodies in general, the saving in power is 
immense, being alike ; the advantage possessed by a horse travelling on a Railway, is as 20 to 1 (level) ; 
where the traffic is from a higher to a lower level, the advantages must be still more obvious. 

In laying out new lines, the necessity of avoiding partial suggestions for deviation, and also of avoiding 
scrupulosity, in the first construction, on the ground of expense, is evident; if the Railway answers, 
some one will discover the advantage of improving it ; if the parties themselves attempt it, it is a two- 
fold charge on capital ; if others obtain permission to make these deviations, they become ruinous compe- 
titors. Take, therefore, the best line at any cost not insurmountable as an objection ; choose always the 
lowest levels wherever the gradients admit of comparison ; small capitalists will easily descend with 
their various products ; machinery and other expenses would prevent their ascending to the main line^ 

The quantity of heavy goods to remunerate must be large. Passengers reqxdi'ing no porterage 
are the best commodity. 

Materials, sizes, weights, strengths, lengths, breadths, must all be suggested by a knowledge of the 
intended traffic, nature of the country, speeds required ; and any one who would lay down a universal 
line, might safely be compared to the jockey who should train a brewer’s dray horse for Newmarket, 
and vice versa. 

As an individual, I greatly regret the Legislature should have allowed the public lines of Railway 
to be laid down witli different widths ; what is gained by going beyond the old standard, 4 feet 8 inches, 
I cannot see, whilst immense every day difficulties roust emanate from the want of uniformity. 

In the preparation of iron, the size of blocks, chairs, and sleepers, every one has his own ideas- 
Great improvements in these, and in locomotive engines, are daily introduced, and tend, in the prac- 
tical benefits which supervene, to enhance the original value of these undertakings, when discreetly 
laid out. This country presents the contrast most forcibly, viz.: — 1st, the utter waste of property 
in Railway speculations: 2nd, the immense benefit derived from judicious plans, and well matured 
projects. I tliink I may fairly class the Stockton and Darlington Railway amongst the latter. 

The original design has been altered, extended, enlarged, and materially varied ; it consists of 54- 
miles, with branches included, of which about 

18 miles one single way, with 400 yards double every mile. 

8 miles, with 3, 4, 5, and 6 ways. 

28 miles of double way. 

54 

Three series of inclined planes on different branches ; one ascending, and one descending plane. 

Warehouses, waggons, shipping staiths, where 4,000 tons per day can be shipped; engines, 26 ; 
offices, &c., cost about £450,000 ; present gross income, £70,000 and upwards, including haulage. 

Speeds, Coals, &c. - - - 6 to 8 miles per bour. 

Merchandize, - - - S to 10 miles „ 

Passengers, ... 16 to 20 miles „ 

About to be 25 per hour. 

No revenue was originally expected from the export of coals ; now about 400,000 tons are exported 
annually. 

Coals forborne consumption were estimated at 70,000 tons; they are now about 110,000 tons. 
Nothing for passengers, the gross revenue for which is about £5,000 per annum. Passengers, about 
£160,000 per annum. Landsale coals pay l^rf. duos; ^d. haulage; 6rf. per ton inclined planes. 
Seasale coals, dues ; hd. haulage. Passengers, 2rf. per mile, insido ; 1 id. per mile, outside ; 
Goods, 3<f. to 4^rf. per ton per mile. 

I am, yours, most respectfully, 

JOSEPH PEASE. 

App. A. L 
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Deah Sir, I duly received your letter of the 27th ultimo, but have not been able sooner to give 

attention to the subject thereof. 

Upon such Railways as we have at present to deal with in this neighbourhood, with bad joints, 
deflected rails, unequal supports, &c. ; the risk of injury to the engines and carriages, as well as to the 
Railway itself, must be considered as increasing with every increase of velocity — though in what ratio, 
has not, as far as I know,, been yet correctly ascertained. Those parts of our roads which have been 
relaid with' strong rails (some being, I believe, 75 lbs. to the yard,). are still' so far from, being perfect, 
that the above principle will apply to them, though of course, in a- diminished degree. The difficulty 
of stopping, a train suddenly,, (iu: case of accidents or any impediment being discovered- upon the 
Railway, either a wilful obstruction or a-stray animal,) will, of course,, be materially increased by a 
Inifh velocity,, as compared with, a.moderate one-; bubthe. extent of the difficulty will very much depend 
upon the nature of the -breaks- used, and their judicious application; the liability to such accidents as 
may cause danger to passongers,. will, therefore, bear some relation to velocity. But from all the 
experience hitherto had in this neighbourhood, Ithmk we are justified in assuming a velocity of 30 
miles an hour as not practically objectionable, in regard to safety upon the. ordinary gradients of a 
tolerably straight and fairly, constructed Railway ; and I would not object- to an. attempt being made 
carefully to inorease tliis speed, should the engines be. found capable of doing so, consistently with 
what might, according to circumstances, be deemed a prudent-expense. I have, of course, travelled a 
good deal upon the Bolton, and- the Liverpool and Manchester Railways, but I have very rarely 
observed our speed, exceeding, 30 miles an hour; and never to any great extent ; though, I will not 
question the correctness of statements which I have heard of engines, ivithout loads, having occasionally, 
and for a short period attained a much higher velocity. 

The only objection which I feel to the use of the same maa;imiim velocity, upon, descending slopes, 
arises from the increased, difficulty of stopping the train in case of need; upon one of the inclined 
planes upon the Bolton Line, the greater part of which is of the inclination of l.in 33, wo are in the 
daily habit of running two or three coaches, sometimes- with the engines and tenders attached upon 
breaks without using the rope, and I bolievo that the train not unfrequently attains a speed of 20 
miles an hour; upon our inclined plane of 1 in 82, (a mile and a half long) we no doubt often reach 30 
miles before we get to the bottom, and I knew by personal observation, that it is by no means unusual 
for the trains upon the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, in descending their inclined planes, to 
attain a similar speed. Our coaches are each provided with- two powerful breaks, the one independent 
of the other, and each capable of holding the coach in our steepest inclination ; with such carriages 
as ours, and with steady careful men, I should not deem it objectionable to use a- speed of from 25 to 
30 miles, in descent of such slopes as those mentioned by' you, namely, from 1 in 140 to 1 in 90, but 
it must be kept in mind, that the number of guards or breaksmen should be in proportion to the 
extent of the train and the steepness of the inclination. The expediencij of permitting such a speed 
would also, in some measure, depend upon the line being double or single, its straightness and freedom 
from impediments, such. as cross rails, points or crossing plates, the liability of inteiTuption,. as from 
Railway waggons coming in upon the middle of the inciinatiou, (as is. the case upon the Bolton and 
Leigh Railway,) or from carts &c. upon common roads crossed upon the surface. 

In the-descont of our steepest inclined planes, when taking the rope with the train, the speed is 
very commonly 1 5 or 20 miles an hour, and often more ; in this case the rope is drawn from a large 
drum, out of gear, but to which some degree of friction is applieti by means of a break ; this, and the 
friction of the gheves upon tlio inclined plane will, of course, in some measure, if not quite, counter- 
balance the gravity of the train.; but incase of any need arising to stop the train suddenly, this must 
be done by the. breaks on the train alone, as the breaksman at the drum, can in such case, give no 
assistance. 

One curve upon this line,, of a. quarter mile radius, is probably every day taken in one direction, 
with all the speed the Engineers can get upon their trains, especially wlien heavy, with the object of 
surmounting the short inclinations noticed in the list of gradients formerly sent, of 1 in 100 and 1 in 200. 

'We have never had an accident resulting from this in a direct, manner, though I have no doubt that 
bur wheels and axles, and probably other parts of the engines and carriages, have suffered materially 
from it. 

Several of our engines, I should notice, have now a third pair of wheels which, of course, renders 
sharp curves the more objectionable. I think 1 omitted in my former letter to state, that both the 
Bolton and Leigh and Kenyon and Leigh Railways have only a single line of Railway. Should it 
be desired (though I apprehend not) I can furnish a detailed statement of the expense of our two 
stationary engines, together with the ropes and gheves used upon the inclined planes. Tlic cost of 
the locomotive engines is by no means so easily got at, but I may state roughly, that according to our 
experience here, large powerful coupled engines, including depreciation and spare engines, cost some- 
thing like £2,000 per annum, for each such engine constantly working all the year round, using coke, 
and making pretty long days. You are aware, no doubt, that upon the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, we are obliged to burn coke ; we are not so restricted upon the Bolton Line, but as our engines 
■work indiscriminately upon both lines, they do, in fact, chiefly use coke ; but we are satisfied, that if we 
could use coal alone, the expense of each engine would be less by £400 or £500 a-year. The expense 
of carriages we have found comparatively moderate, but waggons and sheets for the protection of the 
merchandize, have .been very expensive, and we find a much greater number of them necessary than 
had been anticipated. There may be some 30 or 40 coal waggons in this road, (confined exclusively 
to this road,) and about 300 others, which work through to Liverpool or Manchester, though we 
make a double use of them as far as we can, by filling them with merchandize one way and coal the 
other. 
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With reference ’to any change of dimensions, &c., in laying down Railways in Ireland, I must say 
1 look at the proposed increase of dimensions upon the Great Western Railway as a very hazardous 
and costly experiment ; and in saying thus much, I should state that my understanding of what is 
intended to te done there is, that the width of the Railway should be 7 feet, instead of 4 feet 
8 inches ; that the engine wheels should be 8 feet in diameter, instead of 5'; and the w'heels of 
waggons and carriages 6 feet, instead of 3. We find cranked engine axles, with journals, 5 inches 
in diameter, insufficient, with 5 feet wheels, having two such broken very recently ; and 'our waggon 
axles very often break just within the wheels, though somewhat more than 3 inches in diameter, and 
with outside bearings. I quite admit the value of large wheels in diminishing friction, and also the 
importance of this in such a line as the Great Western, where gravity will constitute so small a portion 
of the whole resistance, but 1 have great doubt of the necessary safety being attained in wheels and 
axles, without incurring evils which will be more than equivalent to the good aimed at. I am not 
wedded to the peculiar gus^e of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 4 feet 85 inches'; and I 
should say that a little additional width would be desirable as regards the engines. A trifling increase 
(say to about 5 feet) would not, perhaps, have a very serious effect upon the axles ; but as the existing 
lines in this country, including the London and Birmingham, and the 'Grand Junction, cannot be 
expected to alter their guage (except upon the proof positive of some great good to’be gained'thereby), it 
will be productive of national inconvenience (if I may use the term) to permit a diversity of widths ; 
and I think, as far as experience would at present justify the increase of width, such convenience 
as might result therefrom would be dearly purchased. In Ireland, however, it might be well, in my 
opinion, to adopt some extension ; though I should be fearful, with my present feelings, of going 
much, if at all, beyond 5 feet. In my view, any material increase of width between the rails will 
increase the danger of curves ; and as it will be quite impossible in some lines to do without a good 
deal of curvature, it would bo inexpedient, in a national point of view, to allow such a width to be 
adopted as a standard, as would throw an unnecessary impediment in the way of the system generally, 
or as would lead to the necessity of adopting a different gauge in any instance. An increase of space 
between the two lines of Railway is very desirable ; and it would tend greatly to the safety of pas- 
sengers getting in or out of the train were some slight fence erected at every stopping place between 
the two lines, of sufficient height to prevent the passengers upon one line crossing upon the other 
line. Of course, this would affect the expense of cuttings, embankments, bridges, &c. 

From an attentive observation of all the different rails which I have seen in use, I am persuaded 
that a continuous support to the rail is preferable to our present mode of supporting by detached 
blocks or sleepers; and that if such continuous support consisted of wood, or some other material 
not calculated to produce the jar which we experience from stone, the road would be smoother, and 
less likely to injure the engines and carriages travelling thereon. In adopting a continuous support, a 
modification of the form of rail, of course, becomes necessary, as well as the mode of securing it. 
The comparative cost of stone and timber will, of course, depend upon locality. Stone used for 
blocks upon the London and Birmingham Railway will average, probably, Is. (iff. or Is. 9<f. per cubic 
foot, whlle'here we can procure good stone for the purpose at 4J-rf. The durability of wood is also 
a matter to be taken into account ; and here, perhaps, Kyan’s process might be of essential service, 
as well as in regard to all other wood work necessary upon a Railway, as in gates, fences, &c. Cassell’s 
patent bituminous composition has heretofore attracted my attention, and was by me recommended to 
the London and Birmingham Railway Company as worth consideration, and perhaps trial, as a 
substitute for timber or stone ; its capability of being moulded into any desired form without extra 
expense is certainly an advantage. 

I have already noticed the astonishing increase of passengers resulting from the facilities afforded 
by the Bolton and Leigh in connexion with the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. I may notice 
also as regards goods, that previous to the opening of the Bolton and Leigh Railway, the ordinary 
charge for the conveyance of merchandise between Liverpool and Bolton was 13s. per ton, and that 
the conveyance was extremely uncertain, timber and other goods being frequently weeks on ibe way, 
though there were throe modes of conveyance by canal, one into the town, and the other two coming 
within six or seven miles of the town. The effect of the Railway was not only to reduce the charge 
to 10s., but to reduce the time of conveyance to a few hours ; for the canal carriers, immediately 
upon the opening of the Railway, made arrangements by which they were enabled to deliver goods 
almost as quickly as we could by the Railway, and have continued to do so ever since. The reduction 
of the cost of carriage has, upon the quantity moved into and out of Bolton, caused a saving to the 
manufacturers and consumers in Bolton of £5000 or £6000 a year ; and the benefit which must have 
resulted to the same class of persons by the facility of communication, both as to persons and goods, 
superseding the necessity of keeping large stocks on hand, and at the same time enabling them to 
meet the fluctuations in the markets, has, no doubt, been very great. 

In laying out great or general lines of Railway through a country, my experience of the system 
generally leads me to think, that it would he extremely desirable to carry such main lines so near to 
considerable towns as to supersede the necessity of branches. 

With reference to almost the whole of the process at present to be gone through in obtaining an 
Act for making a Railway, it so notoriously needs change and amendment that I need hardly say, 
that if the influence of the Commissioners be successfully directed to the attainment of so desirable 
an end, they will entitle themselves to the lasting gratitude not only of Ireland, but of the kingdom 
at large. It is much too well known to need comment from me, that the success of an application for 
such power depends not upon the merits of the case, either in a local or national point of view, 
but upon the extent of the influence which the promoters or opposers of the measure can directly or 
indirectly exercise with Members of either House. Our Judges would not be slow to express their 
righteous indignation were any attempt made to influence their decision, while our Senators are, by 
the present system, in a manner compelled to listen, with at least apparent complacency, to every 
sort of argument which the parties interested for or against such measures can adduce, to warp and 
pervert their judgment : a course into which such parties themselves ai-c commonly forced in mere 
self-defence, under the knowledge that their opponents will avail themselves of such moans, without 
hesitation. I would not have presumed to allude to this subject, but that I conceived it came within 
the scope of the Circular first addressed to me ; and I do not now offer any suggestions in detail, 
assuming that the Commissioners will deem other persons much more competent than myself to do so, 
though 1 would observe merely in justification of my offering an observation upon the subject, that I 
have been led to do so from personal observation and experience in this sort of business for many 
years. I would only notice farther, as points calling for particular attention : — 
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The frightful amount of expense to which promoters of Railway Bills are at present subject. 

Fictitious opposition got up to such measures by interested parties, not in their own names, but_ in 
the names of landowners and others really caring nothing about the matter, or perhaps rather having 
an interest, if they would but see it, in promoting the measure. 

Illusory lines got up as competing lines, without any intention of being ever made ; of winch, it is 
understood, there will be more than one this session. . , ■ . 

The common habit of landowners disputing, and even opposing,- merely for the sake of obtaining an 
excessive price for their land, notwithstanding that the measure may be calculated to confer great 
benfits upon their individual property. . • , 

The objection to the present standing orders, as regards future sessions, in requiring plans and 
sections to be lodged on the 1st March, instead of 30th November, preceding the session m which 
the Bill is to be applied for. If there be ground for believing (with the Committee of last session on 
Turnpike Roads), that it is desirable to put the public roads of the Kingdom under the charge of a 
Board of Commissioners, it may be matter for serious consideration whether it may not be desirable 
to extend the same principle to Railways. My own experience has forced upon me the conviction that 
great evil is apt to result from the diversity of interest already existing amongst Railway Companies 
in this country, and that the real prosperity of the country would be promoted by the adoption of 
general principles, calculated to diminish expense, and supersede the eflect of personal and local 
interests and prejudices. 

I am, dear Sir, your very faithful and humble servant, 

(Signed) PETER SINCLAIR. 

To Professor Barlow, &c. 8sc. &c. 
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LETTER FROM WM. CUBITT, ESQ., 



ON THE PRACTICABILITY OF A RAILWAY THROUGH NORTH 



AND SOUTH WALES. 



London, Julij 2nd, 1838. 

gjjt^ In reply to your inquiries of the 22nd ultimo, as to “ Whether my attention has been at any 

“ time directed to the subject of the practicability of making a Railroad through North or South Wales, 
“ to terminate at any one of the Harbours or Bays on the coast, which, in my opinion, _ might be made 
“ available for a packet station, with a view to the establishment of a more rapid communication between 
“ London and Dublin ; and if I am acquainted with any particular line of road which offers facility 
“ for the construction of a Railroad” — I have the honor to state as follows : — 

During the last four or five years, my attention has, at various times, been called to the subject of a 
Railway communication with Ireland, and also to the ports or harbours most eligible for packet stations, 
to facilitate the Post Office communications between London and Dublin, together with the question 
of combining' a harbour of refuge in connexion with such packet station, should a new harbour be 
deemed necessary or expedient for the purpose. 

In the year 1 836, 1 was requested by some parties to visit the Great and Little Orme’s Heads, with a 
view to the formation of a harbour in the bay of Llandidno, lying between the heads, and also to inspect 
the country, for a line of Railway from Chester to the proposed harbour ; of which a survey was made 
and plans prepared for Parliament, but the measure was not at that time proceeded with. 

Subsequently to ftis, I was requested by a gentleman interested in the matter, to report to him my 
opinion on the proposed Railway and Harbour, which report I have appended hereto, as containing 
my views on the subject. (See copy of Report at the end of this communication.) 

Taking into account the lines of Railway already made, and in progress, which arc applicable to the 
object of a direct communication between London and Dublin, viz., the London and Birmingham, the 
Grand Junction, the Chester and Crewe ; I am not aware of any project, which would carry out the 
measure, at so little expense, and in so short a time of transit, compared with that expense as a line of 
Railway from Chester to a Packet Harbour within the Great Orrae’s Head, although I am fully 
aware that a shorter sea passage would be preferable, and which can only be obtained, either from 
Holyhead harbour improved, or from a new harbour at Porth-Dynllaen ; which latter, although I havo 
never seen, I believe to be in the best position of any for a passage between England and Kingstown 
harbour, but I fear that the cost of a Railway to reach it, and the expense of a harbour, would be very 

^The next in point of less cost, would probably be a continuation of the aforesaid Chester and Orme’s 
Head Railway to Holyhead, and improving the harbour there, so as to admit Steam Vessels, at least 
equal in size and power to the largest and best which now leave Liverpool ; and this will most likely be 
found upon investigation, to be the means by which the object could be soonest obtmned, and the greatest 
effect produced, in speed or shortness of time between London and Dublin, at the least possible costj 
but the method by which the object can soonest be approximately obtained, is, no doubt, by the 
London and Birmingham, and the Grand Junction Railways making Liverpool the Post Office 
Packet Station, till such time as a shorter sea passage can be obtained, and which, I havo little doubt, 
will ultimately be had, when it is considered, that on the average, as far as certainty and despatch arc 
concerned, thirty miles of Railway are better than ten miles of water. 

Nevertheless there is no question but that the completion of the London and Birmingham Railway 
will afford a vast improvement on the present time of communication between London and Dublin, 
via Liverpool, even with all the disadvantages of the long sea passage, and the delays occasioned at 
various times, by the unfavorable navigation at the entrance of the river Mersey. 
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There can be little doubt, (in my judgment) that with a light train, and moderately good arrange- 
ments, the mails may be conveyed from the Post Office in London, to the Packet at Liverpool, in 
ten hours, so as tp be at the latter place by six o’clock in the morning, and under average circumstances 
the same would be m Dublin by seven o’clock of the following evening ; but as there are other routes 
which can be pointed out possessing greater facilities than that by Liverpool, I have collected the 
leading details of four, viz., by Liverpool, by a new Harbour at the Orme’s Head in Llandidno Bay 
near Conway, by Holyhead, and by Porth-Dynllaen, as follows 
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I.— London to Liverpool by existing Lines, 
Liverpool to Dublin Post OSiee, 



23 0 



London to Dublin by the London and Birmingliam and Grand Junction Railway, 

Leave London 8 h. 30 m. p. m. ; arrive at Dublin Post;Offlce 7 b. Om. p. m.,readyto for- 
ward idl Letters by Mail, but not answer the London correspondence, therefore of little 
use to Dublin, except three hours more could he saved. 

n. — London to the Great Orme’s Head, ... 230 11 30 

Ormes’ Heads to Dublin, . . . 96 9 30 



London to Dublin by Chester and the Ormes’ Heads, or St. George’s Harbour, 

Leaving London 8 h. 30 m., arrive in Dublin at 5 h. 30:m„ giving 2 h. 30 m. for 
n Dublin for Irish business, and till 10 next morning 



delivery, and answering of letters ii 
for English business. 

III. — London to Holyhead by e.xtension of the Railway from Conway 
to Bangor and the Head, - , . 

Head to Dublin, - - - . 



Miles. 

270 



London to Dublin by Crewe, Chester, Conway, Bangor, and the Head, 
Leaving London 8 li. 30 in., arrive in Dublin 4 h. 30 n 
delivery and despatch for Irish business. 



IV.— London to Porth-Dynllaen, per Vignoles and Rastrick, 
Porth-Dynllaen to Dublin, • - . 



giving 3 h. 30 m. for 



London to Dublin by Wolverhampton and Porth-Dynllaen 
Giving the same time as by Holyhead. 



In the first of the above cases, viz., London to Dublin, via Liverpool, every thing is ready at the 
time of completing the London and Birmingham Railwaj', without incurring any expense either for 
new Railways, Harbours, or other Establishments, and by which route, the Mails leaving London at 
8 h._30 m. in the evening, would arrive at Liverpool at 7 o’clock the next morning; at Dublin 
(taking 12 hours for the passage, and half an hour for the Railway from Kingstown) at half-past 
7 in the evening, being 23 hours from leaving London. 

On the return passage, to London, 2 hours more should be allowed for contingencies on the sea- 
passi^e ; so that to arrive in London at six o’clock in the morning, the Mail would have to leave Dublin 
at 5 in the morning before. 

In the second case, or the route from London by Birmingham, Crewe, Chester, and to a Packet 
Harbour, at the Great Orme’s Head, there would be required — 1st, the completion of the Railway 
from Crewe to Chester, (the cost of which as a work now in hand I do not take into account) ; 
2ndly, the making 44 miles of new Railway from Chester to the Orrae’s Head, and the construction of 
a harbour at that place, at an expense of about one million sterling. 

By this route, tlie sea passage would be shortened about 30 miles, and all the intricate and danger- 
ous navigation at the mouth of the Mersey avoided, and 2 hours’ time at least would be saved in the 
transmission of the Mails, which, by this means, would arrive in Dublin at half-past ;> the following 
afternoon from leaving London, and would require to be despatched from Dublin at half-past 7 in the 
morning, (allowing hours for sea contingencies,) to reach London the next morning at 6. 

In the third case, the route by Holyhead, it would require about 83 miles of Railway to be con- 
structed, and such improvements made to the harbour of Holyhead as would admit, at all times of tide, 
that class of steam vessels most suitable for the purpose of Mail Packets ; what would be the probable 
expense of effecting this object, it is impossible for me to say, without more data than I am in posses- 
sion of; but at any rate, it could not, iu my judgment, come far short of two Millions sterling on the 
whole. 

The time occupied by this route would be twenty hours, by which means the mail would arrive in 
Dublin at half-past four in the following afternoon from leaving London, and would require to be 
despatched from Dublin at nine in the morning to be in London the next morning at six, allowing one 
hour above the average for sea contingencies in crossing the channel. 

In the fourth case, or that by Porth-Dynllaen, there is no advantage in time over the route by the 
Hoad (supposing a line practicable in the latter direction, and to which the passage of the Menai 
Bridge oflers no material impediment in my judgment) the land passage might be a little shorter, and 
the sea passage a little longer, but the latter would probably be compensated by the more favourable 
direction of the line of passage with the prevailing winds. The length of Railway to be made would 
be 135 miles, and such a harbour formed at Porth-Dynllaen, as would answer the purposes of a packet 
Mation*, the^ expense of which would not bo very great ; still the whole cost of the works, from the 
Grand Junction Railway, at or near Wolverhampton, to, and including the harbour of Porth-Dynllaen 
could not be estimated at less than three millions sterling. 

’ See Lieutenant Slieringliam’s Reporton the Harbour of Porth-Dynllaen : ordered by the House of Commons to be* 
printed, 14tb June, 1838.— Appendix A, No. 6. 
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The relative merits of the above four propositions may be inferred from the following Table : — 



1 

ll. 


Route. 


Distance by Railway. 


Distance by Sea. 


Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway. | 


Total Distance. 


Probable Expense. 


Time of Transit by 
Mail. 


Time of Arrival in 
Dublin. 


■1 

1 

1 


Time of Transit to 
London. 


Time of Arrival in 
London. 






Milos. 


Miles. 


ML. 




£ 


Tiroo. 


'St 




Time. 


Time. 


I. 


By London and Binuingliam and) 
Grand Junction Railways to L 
Liverpool, - -J 


210 


120 


•6 . 


336 


- 


23 0 


7 30 


6 0 


25 0 


6 0 


II. 


By Birmingham, Crewe, Chester,^ 
and to New Harbour, at the> 
Ormes’ Heads, - -3 


,3. 


90 


6 


326 


1,00,0000 


21 0 


5 30 


7 30 


22J 0 


6 0 


III. 


By do. and Conway, Bangor, to) 
Holyhead, - - i 


270 


60 


6 


336 


2,000,000 


20 0 


4 30 


9 0 


21 0 


6 0 


IV. 


By Birmingham, Wolverhampton, ' 
and thence by a new Line off 
Railway as proposed by Messrs. > 
Vignoles and Rastrick, to^ 
Porth-Dynllaen, - - J 


2C1 


64 


6 


331 


3,000,000 


19 67 


4 2-7 


9 3 


20 67 


6 0 



In the above computations, the travelling per Railway is taken at 20 miles per hour clear, through 
the whole distance, which is, I think, as much as will be effected in practice, including all stoppages, 
Post Office Duty, &c. &c., on the route ; although I deem an averi^e of 25 miles per hour quite 
possible under good regulations for the Mail Trains. 

Should any one of the above routes be adopted for the conveyance of the mails, it would, in my 
opinion, render quite unnecessary any Mail Packets between England and Ireland, south of Dublin, 
inasmuch as by the means above stated the English letters for all Ireland would be despatched from the 
Dublin Post Office, at the usual time on the following evening, after leaving London, and thus arrive 
at Waterford (the present south of Ireland Packet Station,) eight to ten hours sooner than they now 
do by the Milford Haven and Waterford Packet ; and at Wexford and all other places having the 
letters through Waterford proportionably sooner. And should a line or lines of Main Railway be ever 
established from Dublin to any parts of Ireland, the advantages to all those parts will be still greater, 
from making the communication between London and Dublin the best possible. 

As far as Dublin itself is concerned, a saving of J 2 hours will be of little or no advantage ; but if 
the arrival of the Mail at Dublin be brought to 3 or 4 in the afternoon next after leaving London, so 
as to give the opportunity of answering London letters ^*by return the same evening, the advantages 
will be very considerable ; and should a velocity of 25 miles per hour be obtained on the Rmlways, all 
other things remaining the same, the arrival of the Mails in Dublin would be as follows : — 

I. Via Liverpool at .... 5 24 p.u. 

II. „ Orme's Heads at ... 3 12 „ 

III. „ Holybeadat . . . . 1 48 „ 

IV. „ Porth-Dynllaen . . . . 1 50 „ 

Such, on the whole, are the views which I entertain relative to this important line of communication 
as connected with any ulterior proceedings with Railway communication in Ireland, and that on the 
grand principle of uniting Dublin and London by the most expedient and best means as the two “ Foct’ 
from which all main Lines of Railway (particularly as regards Post Office communication) should 
emanate for each kingdom respectively. 

Should there be any other points on which I can render the Commissioners either information or 
assistance in tliis interesting and important inquiry, I shall be most happy to supply the same. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your’s obediently, 

W. CUBITT. 

To Major H. D. Jones, Secretary to the Railway Commission, Dublin. 



REPORT ON ST. GEORGE’S HARBOUR AND RAILWAY. 
BY WILLIAM CUBITT, Esq., C.E. 



6, Great George-street, Westminster, IZth February, 1837. 

Sir, — I have now the honor to submit to your notice this Report on the subject of the proposed 
Asylum Harbour and Packet Station in Llandidno Bay, between the Great and Little Orme’s Heads, 
and the formation of a Railway from that harbour, via Flint and Chester, to the Grand J unction 
Railway, at Crewe ; and for this purpose have been furnished with a set of the Parliamentary Plans 
and Sections, together with a Report on the subject from Mr. Jenkins, the engineer. 

Having been called upon in a very early stage of this inquiry to view the locality of the proposed 
Harbour, in doing which a considerable portion of the country through which the line of Railway is 
intended to pass came under my notice, I do not know that I can begin my observations on the subject 
better than by making an e xtract from a brief Report which I made immediately on my return from 
the Ormes’ Heads, viz. : — _ _ -o i i 

“ A spectator placed on either the Great or Little Orme’s Head, and viewing the beautiful bay 
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enclosed between them, cannot but' be struck with the apparent ease with which a capacious Harbour, 
might be formed between the Heads, by the construction of either a. breakwater or piers^. by means, 
ofi the inexhaustible store- of excellent materials^ which abound on the spot j and with the asylum that 
would thus be afforded to all vessels caught in gales of wind from the north-west or north round to 
t}ie east, and with the probable advant^es of a commercial kind which might be derived from a good- 
Harbour at this place, communicating with the interior of the country and with London, by means 
of the Grand Junction Railway. A more favourable country for Railway making can hardly exist 
than that part of the proposed line which came under ray notice, in passing from. Liverpool to the' 
Orrae’s Heads, viz., the portion included between Chester and the Heads, which I believe, from' 
appearances, might be made on a perfect level.” 

Such were my opinions in: March, 1836, and I am happy in finding them confirmed by actual 
survey and sections, since made, from which it appears that in the 65 miles, comprising the whole length, 
of the Railway,from the Great Orme’s Head to the Grand Junction Railway at Crewe, the gradients 
are as follows, viz. : — 

Starting from the Great Orme’s Head, at 40 feet above datumj. or low water of spring, tides, 
there is — 



1 


mile falling 1 


n 528 


U- 


,, rising I 


n 528 


Tunnel i 






2 


miles falling 1 


n 660 


2J 


„ rising 1 


n 1320 


Tunnel J 


,, level 




2J 


„ falling 1 


in 1320 


25 


,, level 




5 


„ rising 1 


iL 1760 


4} 


„ level 




5 


,, rising 1 


n 406 




„ rising 1 


n 528 


31 


„ level 






,, rising 1 


n 528 


3 


„ rising 1 


n 792 
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Such are the Ibvels and gradients of this line of Railwaj'-, as laid down on the Parliamentary section, 
and which, as regards facilities for execution and for locomotive travelling, cannot, in my belief, be 
exceeded by any line of the same length in the kingdom, as more than half the whole length is on a 
dead level, and in one instance for a continuation of 25 miles together, in which I think the whole of 
the cuttings and embankments will range within an average of 10 feet in heightor depth. The steepest 
gradient on the line is 1 in 406, which, although so very favourable, might easily be merged into the 
adjoining one of 1 in 528, so as to faring the two into a working gradient of 1 in 456, if necessary, as 
the characteristic gradient, or that which will determine the maximum load, or the power of 
locomotive engines used on the Railway, as compared with a perfect level, and which in this case is 
so favourable, that in my judgment an average speed of at least 30 miles per hour may be calculated 
upon. 

I am also of opinion that from the very level nature of the ground, and the extremely great lengths, 
with little or no cutting or embanking, together with the trifling interference with valuable property on 
the Line, that the execution of this Railway would come far within the average expense of Railways 
in general, but to what particular extent, or what would be its precise cost, I am unable,- without going 
into the particular calculations, to say ; but, judging from other works by way of general comparison, 
I am of opinion, that from ten to twelve Thousand Pounds per mile would cover the cost, provided 
there were no opposition and no extraordinary difficulties in the way, other than what appear on the 
Plan and Section. 

We now come to the consideration of the Harbour, which, in my judgment, is the most important 
consideration of the two, inasmuch as it involves according to its plan and construction, not only the 
question of a mere cover and lauding wharf for goods and passengers at the termination of the 
proposed Railway, but also that of a harbour of refuge on a most dangerous part of the coast, where a 
shelter of that kind is a desideratum. 

Now, the term Harbour is so indefinite, that by proportioning the size to the means, a Harbour may 
be constructed for almost any sura of money, according to its depth, extent, &c. ; and, in a case like 
this, where deep water is required at low water, and a capability of vessels, steam packets, and others 
drawing from 15 to 18 feet, lying afloat at all times, and sheltered with any wind, the expenditure 
must, necessarily, be considerable, although nothing can be more favorable than the proposed site for 
the formation of a Harbour, inasmuch as (from information furnished to me) it is deep water close to 
the very shore, at the points from whence the pier or breakwater would project to form the proposed 
Harbour ; and the materials for its formation lying close at hand, and of the most favorable kind for 
the purpose ; therefore, instead of erecting a. pier with cut-stone faces to admit vessels lying alongside 
as a wharf, I would, in this case, recommend the construction of a rough rubble stone breakwater, or 
“ mote,” run out in an E.N.E. direction from the Great Orme’s Head, in such a manner, that whilst 
it made part of the inclosure of the proposed Harbour for the Commercial Steam Packet “ Marine,” 
as a terminus to the proposed Railway, it would also form the proper commencement for inclosing one 
of the finest Asylum Harbours that can be found on these dangerous coasts. 

From what I can judge by the plans and information put before me, it appears, that if a rough 
rubble-stone pier or breakwater be run out in a direction E.N.E. from the Groat Orme’s Head, for 
about half a mile, and then returned into the bay, with a kant of about a quarter of a mile in length, in 
a direction S.S.E. from the cud of the first, a large space of deep water, as a Harbour, would be 
inclosed, under cover of which a considerable fleet might anchor quite secure from the effects of 
north-west, northerly, and easterly' gales of wind, whilst, at the bottom of the Harbour, wharfs and 
quays might be formed with little trouble on the rock itself, alongside which (if my information be 
correct) vessels of 18 feet draught of water might be afloat at low water. 

_ From an inspection of the sketch it will appear that bj' the erection of a breakwater in the proposed 
direction, a harbour of upwards of 100 acres in c.xtent will be sheltered from the most formidable 
gales, viz., the north-west, north, and north-east ; and that should it in future appear expedient to 
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form a grand asylum harbour in the Bay, the northern angle of the harbour proposed in the sketch, 
affords the proper and ready means for the extension of the western breakwater for that purpose, 
which, together with an eastern breakwater from the Little Orme’s Head, would form one of the 
finest, and, in my judgment, next to the proposed harbour of Port William, on the north-east 
coast of England, one of the most useful asylum harbours that could be constructed in His Majesty’s 
dominions. 

With reg.ard to the cost of a commercial harbour and packet station of the form and dimensions I 
have suggested above, I am of opinion that ^150, 000 will form the breakwaters to the extent I have 
mentioned, and make convenient wharfs and landing places at the termination of the Railway. 

How far the above outlay will be balanced by the advantages to be derived from a Commercial and 
Asylum Harbour at this place, capable of receiving from 50 to 100 sail of vessels at all times of tide 
in the most adverse weather, and with a direct communication of the very best kind with London 
and all the north and east parts of England, by means of only 65 miles of Railway, will be for those to 
judge who best understand such subjects ; I can only again state that in my judgment all the above 
advantages together with a safe and uninterrupted communication with Ireland, via the noble harbour 
of Kingstown, may be obtained by the expenditure of a sum within or not exceeding one million sterling, 
nor am I at present aware of any combination of Railway and Harbour, where all the like advantages, 
present and prospective, could be obtained at the same expense. 

I have the honor to be Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) W. CUBITT. 
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To Major H. D. Jones, E.E., Secretary to the Railway Commission. 

Sir, I have had the honor of receiving your letter of the 10th instant, apprising me of the desire 

of the Railway Commissioners to receive information as to the views which have led to the project 
for establishing a Railwaj', to proceed from Dublin, through the provinces of Leinster and Munster, 
and to terminate at some judiciously selected harbour on the south-west coast of Ireland, suitable for 
a general packet station; and I have, without dela3% laid your letter before the very respectable 
individuals by whom the project in question has been brought forward, and who are still — from a 
thorough conviction of its immense importance — determined to continue their best efforts for carrying 
it into practical effect. 

It is indeed no small cause of congratulation to them, and one, too, in which I may be permitted to 
add, that I cordially participate, to find that a project which we have collectively so long and so 
anxiously cherished, and to which we have looked forward as, beyond most other means, calculated to 
accelerate the improvement of Ireland, should now be taken into the favourable consideration of 
Government. 

That this gratifying result should ultimately occur, we never permitted ourselves to doubt. It 
would, in fact, seem only necessary to reflect for a moment upon the changes which have taken place, 
within the last century, in the leading commercial relations of Europe — the rapid increase of popu- 
lation, and of wealth, throughout the American continent, and the inevitable augmentation of the 
direct intercourse, not only of the United Kingdom, but of the rest of Europe with that quarter of 
the globe — in order clearly to perceive that the position of Ireland, in relation to the future commerce 
both of Europe and America, has undergone the most important change, and that if it be not our own 
fault, we must hereafter occupy the very foremost post, — the most favorable point both of departure 
and arrival, in the direct line of communication between these two great continents. 

The immense advantages which Ireland must realise by the adoption of any measure which shall 
secure to her the full benefit of such a change, do not require to be enlarged upon ; they are, in fact, self- 
evident : but when, in addition to these, wc recollect that our fortunate geographical position equally 
points out the propriety of rendering some one of the numerous harbours on the south-west coast 
of Ireland, the packet station for the intercourse of the United Kingdom with the Mediterranean, and 
the west and south of Europe, and ultimately, perhaps, with the East Indies, the mind cannot fail to 
be struck with tlie prospect which such a combination of fortunate circumstances opens for the future 
improvement of Ireland. Allow me to add, that the views thus suggested will best explain the 
motives which have led to the project under consideration, and I cannot doubt will satisfactorily 
justify the unwearied anxiety and earnest perseverance evinced by its promoters. 

In order to place its present position fully before the Commissioners, it becomes necessary to revert 
to the circumstances under which the idea of forming a line of Railway, in the direction and for the 
purposes referred to, was first entertained.- Its original suggestion is admittedly due to my friend, Mr 
James Pim, jun.. Banker, Treasurer to the Dublin and Kingstown Railway Company, and occurred 
in 1833. It was more prominently, again brought forward by Mr. Pim and his colleagues, the 
Directors of the Kingstown Railway, in the year 1834, about the period of the completion of that 
important undertaking, and had its rise in a natural and obvious wish, that the facilities of a mode of 
communication so desirable, and the advantages of which the public (after a long period of hesitations 
and distrust on the one hand, and of direct and avowed opposition on the other,) was slowly begin- 
ning to appreciate, might be extended to other districts adjacent to Dublin ; and it appeared on the 
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first eonsideralion of the subject, that the direction of such a line as would be most beneficial to the Appendix A. 

Dublic and hold out the best chance of remuneration to parties embarking in it, would be through the No. 14. 

bounties of Dublin, Kildare, Queen’s County, and Tipperary, to terminate between Cahir and Cashel, 

so as to connect itself with the projected line from Limerick to Waterford, for which an Act of 

Parliament had been obtained in the year 1326; and possibly, at some future period, to be extended fttaliony, bsq. 

Various suggestions were offered, some with a view to the limitation of the line thus contemplated, 
but in no case ^vitli any idea of extending it beyond the districts already mentioned. About this 
neriod, however, Mr. Ciibitt, the well known engineer, happened to be consulted ; he expressed his 
entire approbation of the project, and the principles upon which it was proposed to found it ; but 
suggested that it should bo extended, so as ultimately to terminate at a harbour on the south-west 
coast, suitable for a general packet station. In favor of the adoption of these views, he urged the 
advantages to arise, in a financial point of view, from making this, instead of a mere Irish project, an 
Imperial one ; the parties promoting it, being therefore justified in expecting a larger amount of 
public aid, on account of the greater general usefulness, and immense national importance of the 
imderlttkiiig, than could be at all hoped for if it should continue to be based on the circumscribed 
limit at first proposed. He argued that the vast national advantages thus to be obtained, instead of 
diminishing the facilities and benefits of a merely local nature, would, on the contrary, greatly increase 

that the line of Railway, passing about midway between the Channel on the one hand, and the 

Shannon Navigation on the other, while it in no degree interfered with the existing Canals and the 
Barrow Navigation, (an object to be most sedulously kept in view,) would afford, to almost every 
town of importance in the south-west of Ireland, the opportunity of being connected with it by 

^ It was also urged, that such a direction embraced both the Tipperary and Cork coal fields, whilst, 
from one extremity of its course to the other, it pervaded that immense limestone district which forms 
the great geological feature of this portion of the island. 

Tile plan thus suggested by Mr. Cubitt, however startling, in consideration of the magnitude of 
the objects, the distance of the proposed terminus, the certainty that a large portion of a line so 
extended must for years be comparatively unproductive, and the expense which Us construction, in the 
first instance, necessarily involved, was, at the same time, so marked by its decision, perspicuity, and 
simplicity, that the promoters of the undertaking were powerfully impressed with the necessity of 
affording it, at least, the most ample consideration. 

Tt became, subsequently, a topic of very general discussion in the public prints, not only throughout 
the United Kingdom, but iii the Colonies, the United States, and on the Continent of Europe ; and 
it was every where hailed witli an unanimous — I might almost say, an instantaneous expression of the 
approbation of all classes. . , , i • 

The result of these discussions, and of their own matured covisideration of the whole question, was 
to satisfy the parties to whom it had been first suggested, not only of its immense national importance, 
but of its entire practicability ; and they at once determined to ascertain how far the public would be 
disposed to sustain the project, by opening a subscription list, for the purpose of raising, by voluntary 
donations, and without reference to any future interest in the undertaking, the necessary funds to 
defray the expense of a preliminary survey. This appeal was promptly responded to, and large sums 
were at once placed at their disposal. 

It was not thought advisable to proceed at once to a minute survey of tlie line a general inspec- 
tion of it was, however, undertaken by a competent engineer, the result of which fully justified 
the favourable opinions previously entertained, as to the entire practicability of the project ; and I 
have reason to be assured, that the investigation thus made, and the principles on which it was con- 
ducted, are calculated materially to facilitate the future minute survey of the line, whenever it may 
be determined upon. 

In this stage of the proceeding, it was first deemed right to seek for the sanction ot the (jovern- 
ment ; and in the month of October, 1835, a deputation, headed by the Duke of Leinster and the 
Earl of Wicklow, waited upon Lord Morpeth, in the absence of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
to solicit his countenance and support. They were very favorably received, and it was arranged that 
in the course of the ensuing summer, and as soon as funds to defray the entire expense had been 
obtained, a survey and general examination of the proposed line should be commenced, under the 
immediate superintendence of the Board of Works. 

Some unavoidable delay occurred iu the accomplishment of this important preliminary proceeding, 
in consequence of the Parliamentary engagements of the engineer; and, in the progress of the late 
session, when, in consequence of the urgent representations made to the Government by the most 
influential friends of the measure, it appeared highly probable that an effective inquiry into the merits 
of the project would be iiislilutod, either by the issuing of a Commission, such as that now constituted, 
or in some other authorized and official form, it was deemed advisable by the promoters of the object 
to allow' it to lie over, and to await the progress of these events. 

It is not denied, on the contrary, I feel it only due to the parties whose interest m tins case 1 am 
called on to represent, earnestly to impress the fact upon the minds of the Commissioners, that 
manifest and tempting inducements were held out to them to bring the project at once before the 
public— to establish a Company for carrying it into effect— to issue shares whereon deposits siiould 
be promptly paid dow-n; and, in this way, at once to pre-o_ccupy the ground, and to preclude any 
other or competing projects from interfering with the undertaking. 

It cannot be for a moment doubted, that the project, under the peculiar and exciting circumstances 
of the time, would have been highly attractive, and that the requisite number of shares would have 
been at once subscribed for. A directly opposite course was, however, determined upon, and, m a 
Prospectus, which was then circulated by the parties interested in the undertaking among their own 
immediate friends, they stated their views and intentions in the following terms : — 

“ Under such circumstances it might now be considered desirable to form a Company to co-operate 
“ in carrying these important objects into effect. To such a course there are, however, strong objec- 
» tions. The project is so vast, and hitherto so little examined, that the prudent or the timid would 
“ probably be deterred from joining in it ; whilst it cannot, on the other hand, be denied, that there 
“ is an undue excitement in favour of any Railway project, which would greatly facilitate the 
“ formation of such a Company, but of which its promoters have no wish to avail themselves, liiey 
“ would suggest a different course. Funds will be required to promote the careful and minute 
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“ inquiry which they wish to institute ; and it will be readily admitted, that if the result of those 
“ inquiries and surveys should be satisfactory, and that Government should be willing to afford that 
“ amount of assistance which the great importance of the work would manifestly cull for, any 
“ advantages which may arise from such inquiries and survey, should be open to those by whose 
“ e.xertions, and at whose expense, they have been conducted. 

“ It is proposed, therefore, to open a Subscription List, the subscribers to which shall have the 
“ option of becoming proprietors in the Company (if any shall ultimately be formed) in proportion to 
“ the sums they may respectively subscribe, or of receiving back their proportion of any balance which 
“ may remain, after defraying the expenses.” 

About the period ^ when this document was prepared, but before it had been put into extensive 
circulation, the meeting of noblemen and landed proprietors, interested in the improvement of 
Ireland, which was held at the Thatched House Tavern, took place. On that occasion the 
Duke of Leinster presided, and, in the series of resolutions which were then proposed and carried, the 
ground was laid for the subsequent appointment of the Committee of the House of Lords, to inquire 
into the whole subject ; and for the Resolutions and Address moved in that House by the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, in accordance with which the present Commission has been appointed. These circum- 
stances, however, only the more strongly confirmed the promoters of the measure in the course they 
had previously determined to pursue. The Prospectus referred to was finally withdrawn, and they 
resolved that the whole project should be unreservedly submitted to the Commission, confident, as 
they still feel, that the decision of the Commissioners must be favorable, and that the project thus 
sanctioned, and thereby entitled to the full support of the Government, cannot fail to be completely 
successful, and to remain, throughout all future time, an enduring testimonial of the determination of 
the Legislature and the Government, to promote, by every means within their power, the future 
prosperity of Ireland. 

A consideration of the circumstances thus detailed, will, I think, enable the Commissioners clearly 
to undei-stand the position in which this important subject at present rests. On the part of the highly 
respectable individuals by whom it has been so far prosecuted, I am free to repeat the expression of 
their determination to urge it forward by every means within their power, as well as to afford to the 
Government their entire and cordial co-operation in every measure which may appear calculated to 
accelerate its progi-ess and promote its ultimate success. They conceive, that in the present instance, 
they cannot more effectually do so than by placing at the disposal of the Commissioners the sums 
which have been already contributed by themselves, and by various noblemen and gentlemen, who, 
at their instance, have liberally subscribed to the fund in their hands, for the purpose of completing 
the survey of the line as already mentioned. 

Assuming, therefore, that such a proceeding comes within the scope and intent of the Commission, 
my friends direct roe to convey to the Board their earnest and respectful request, that the survey so 
long contemplated, and which has been commenced under the circumstances I have already 
mentioned, may now be undertaken with a view to its immediate completion, under the direction of 
the Commissioners, but, of course, at the expense of the parties promoting it ; and, in this view, I am 
directed to state, that they are ready to pay into the hands of the Commis sioners the sum of One 
Thousand pounds, and to render themselves accountable, in any way satisfactory to the Com- 
missioners, for any further sums which may be found necessary. 

It is not the least satisfactory consideration, arising out of the nature and terms of the Commission, 
that its great twofold object, namely, first to ascertain the best system, and most advantageous Lines 
of Railway, combining the greatest public accommodation with the smallest outlay ; and, secondly, to 
fix upon some port, the most eligibly circumstanced as a general packet station, should both be 
combined in the project under consideration ; a circumstance which I believe I may venture to 
a^ume, pertains to it endusively, and will not be found to enter info the condition of any other of 
the proposed lines. In this view of the subject, the result of the south-western survey must be 
wholly to dispose of the second object contemplated in the Commission, and, at the same time, to 
accomplish a very important portion of the first ; and I would hence venture, on the part of my 
friends, as well as myself, to e.xpress our earnest hope that the Commissioners may be induced to give 
to this particular department of the inquiry, if not their very first, at least a very early share of their 
attention. 

About the beginning of the present year, when it was determined by the parties interested, that 
the project should be distinctly brought forward, they drew up and published a short statement, in 
the shape of a small pamphlet, in which they endeavoured to place the whole question in a clear and 
succinct form before the public. 

As this brief avowal of their views and intentions (and of which I beg leave to place copies herewith 
in the hands of_ the Commissioners), was very fully considered, and as there is no part of its contents 
which the parties have since found reason to retract or disavow, I may, with the more confidence, 
request the attention of the Commissioners to it. 

The leading object of the publication is to point out the immense advantages which would result to 
Ireland, from rendering a harbour on our south-west coast the point of departure and arrival, in the 
intercourse, not only of the United Kingdom but of Europe, with the great American continent. 
This subject was considered, not alone with reference to tlio formation of a line of Railway from 
Dublin to the south-west extremity of the Island, but also with reference to the formation of similar 
bnes in Great Britain, subsidiary, at least as regards European intercourse, to the great Irish line, 
and virtually in connexion with it ; and especially to one, then first projected, to pass from London to 
Porth-Dynllaen in North Wales, whereby it was assumed as possible that the distance between the 
capitals of the two countries might bo reduced to about fourteen hours, and the whole distance 
from London to a port at the extreme south-west of the United Kingdom, might be accomplished in 
about twenty-two or twenty-four hours ; and it is most satisfactory to be now enabled to state, that 
mis proposed line to Porth-Dynllaen has been minutely surveyed by two eminent Railway Engineers, 
Charles Vignoles and J. U. llastrick, Esqrs., who have reported, that a Railway for the accomplish- 
ment of this object, by connecting Porth-Dynllaen with the great Birmingham and London Line, is 
not only practicable, but that the cost of its construction, through a country apparently so difficult, 
rather under than over the usual average cost of modern Railways, and will not exceed two 
millions sterling.^ That the distance from London to Porth-Dynllaen will be about 260 miles, and 
that as the experience to be acquired, previous to such a Railway being completed, may be calculated 
as insuring a speed of 30 miles an hour throughout, it may be fairly assumed, that the time of transit 
will not exceed nine hours. 
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Of ■>'”= I >>'g I?™ to uinex a copy, logetlioi- with a snpplomenlary Report by Mr. Vignoles 

on the oobject of a h„. direct to Holyhead. wHeh be had al.o been after, cards employed to survey t 
and a third Report on a contemplated branch line from near Llangollen to Chester.^ 

The Commissioners will no doubt have been aware, that in pursuance of an address from the House 
forfs o?fc Ar"T,°' has been made under the direction of the 

S,h?ns* birtt “ ™tt “tisfaotory to knev, that the Koport offieially made to their 

Lordships, bj' the oflicer to ivhom this doty was intrusted, is highly favorable. 

the^lTblv”"/ “"••“Pirt'b ■« the publication referred to, was to satisfy the Government and 
the public of the great and manifest advantages which would inevitably result to the Post Office 
department from the establishment of the proposed Packet Station and Railway— especially when 
taken m connexion with the great line from London through North Wales. Iiiaupportofthlposi- 

reference onhe Commissioners, riicso documents, it will be seen, refer not only to the correspou- 
vnd TbrSo b "Oil the United States, but also will, the ModiterraSean 

d °f.®"™P' i “"f l»'’o the strongest possible claims upon public attention, not only in 
reference o the immensely increased facilities ivhich the success of thL project in quktion would 
afford to a 1 public and commercial correspondence, but from the great increase of revenue which 
"s“."ti:::rlSoOO y,”i;? .H.d/r.terr.d to. is estimated 

Another subject referred to, and offering considerations of the highest public interest, is the manifest 
I'n fbe^L- r“l” ° “f 7 jlto project, by means of the facilities to be thereby obtained 
N *,h 'p™"' "f ‘'.“P^t “tl ■" ‘Its transport of naval and military stores, to and^ from our 

iSJ etraf Tib “,"'5 advantages which must arise, 

in he event of the country being unfortunately engaged in foreign warfare, from possessing a harbool 
at the eatrem, western pom , not only of the United Kingdom, but of Europe, which, by means of 
the projected Railways, would be placed within twenty-four hours’ distance of the seat of Government 
and upon which a largo proportion of the military force of the country could thus be accumulated at 
all times, not only in the course of a few days, but, comparatively speaking, in a few hours 

I ho publication in question then proceeds to a consideration of the advantages of a more local 

imdd'rih ,r,h "T •'»’ P"J“< ^ <l'rt>lls upon the manifest benefits whTch 

would result to this portmn of Im empire from the miluv of strangers and travellers, and the know- 
ledge thus to be acquired and diffused of the natural capabilities and resources of the country, whether 
for agriculture, commerce, or manufactures ; and it afterwards enters upon the Important diLussion of 
the various circumstances and interests, a judicious combination of which, under a wise and economical 
ffirection and management, can alone manco the final and perfect success of the nndortakinw. It 
dwells especially upon that great leading proposition, which it is pleasing to see the constitution St the 



present Commission so clearly asserts, and is so well calculated to work out, namely, the full dovelop- 
ment of the Railway principle, by directing it to channels wherein the greatest possible amount M 
advantage shall be altainaWe lyitit the smallest possible outlay; a principle which the project in ques- 
°1™‘.“" “'A' supporters, beyond any other which has been hitherto brought 
succoLm" *“ Ki"S<lon>, calculated to work out, and to exhibit as most eminonUy 

It IS indeed highly gratifying to my friends to observe, that, in the interval which has elapsed since 

rtcom^T ’I®'"” 's“” attentively and more 

g ously examined than at any former period, the several statements which they had then made 

»7veSSeL:rSi;rfiTi:ie”‘"'' .»th.n.ica.ed, and that the eoncliisions a. which they had 

prirt;r.kT.”;i°.ffig1effir™e" ““ ‘“F™- 

removffi7ib‘""°°"l 'T'l". ''«"iorous opposition has been raised against the project of at all 
removing the general packet station from the extreme west point of England to that of Ireland. It is 

(whi?o“ea'rb ’ i "l””/’,' f '“'■'’enionce of England, previous to the Union, 

(while each country had Its separate, and virtually ■'iv.,1 Post Office establishment,) that S.r greal 

ito-i S fT ? d'“ 1 F •' •'’» '‘■■O'OO south-woat point of her coast. If it were the 

mn fesilv ’ “P"7'ly “"sidered, to sustain the prmcipt, by the praclice in question, it is 

manifestly the interest of the United Kingdom to follow out the same principle, and to place our great 
other eo° Pomt of our territory u now constituted ;^.ny 

mri,t5rb ,r° V°''° ™“'; '■•’’ocot the principle that the national packet statioJ 

“mtrLs.’^ or of the whole spirit of the union between the two 

frifnnf- ‘Tu ! •>”' Foo" informed, and have not failed to put my respectable 

rriends in full possession of the fact, that a project has boon submitted to the Government and to the 
commissioners, under circumstances which claim for it a high degree of eonsideiation, by which it is 
p oposeci, that the great line of Post Office communication should hereafter be, not from Porth-Dvnilaen 
to Kmgstown, as originally suggested, but from the former port to the harbour of Wickloiv. 

Prtrtir*! c'. '■ccollection of some of my friends, that when the change in the Welch Post Office 

shmiH U suggested, now more than twenty 3 -oars ago, it was also proposed that Wicklow 

I- P station on the Irish sWe of the channel, as affording the safest as well as the shortest 

ativanfages likely to result from such a change, were deemed by eminent 
engineers of that day highly important. ’’ 

this change in the intercourse between the countries be now recommended, or should it 
_ uo considered as likely to take place on some future occasion, it cannot fail to strike the Com- 
Sr'" n u change thereby produced in the relative position of the 

^mgstown Railway, as connected with the great project of a South-western Line and Packet Station 
A ne extension at present contemplated to Bray, would naturally be pushed forward by the coast to 
wpct 4 °iT ’ I'"'* fro® Post Office Station on the east coast, to that on the south- 

Imrtrtv’ ° -^“oliii and Kingstown Railway, instead of being merely one extremity of the line, would 
cmyTnTS'‘''‘'’"r P"«blo importuimo, iind wholly indivpens.blo for 

carrying this great national undertaking into complete effect. ^ 

how “> •« tho Commissionms, 

OW gieat would bo the importance of a due regard to the level at which a great West or South-west 
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Tr nfc T inf. shall arrive at its point of termination on the west side of Dublin, and the difficulties 
wS marottilie here.fer »ise. as to it. b.ing coanasted w.tl. the .x.st.ng hna to K.ngstown, 
and the contemplated extension of that line to Bray and Wicklow. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your very faithful and obedient servant, 

niTT-RnF MAT-mi'JV 



Solicitor for the Directors of the Dublin and Kingstown Eailtoag Company, who form 
the Provisional Committee for the formation of the proposed Railway Company. 

43, Dame-stkeet, Dublin, 

2nd December, 1836. 



43, D.«rE-sxiiEET, Dublin, May 1838. 



3 ?rdS:^f h.ts:s43o;.f::»l“f.ood,d .,po„ . co„stdotau„.. ot ...e aopott 

of the Commissioner, , ,, i„i„ effect were open to them, both 

h,3^3rrThe“;psL. of 

^ -P- £ -33 Se 33 

In taking this course, it must be , • ^narked de^u'ec, from the conduct of 

SS. projects ojf improvement in this country, after these 

ptoieels had been kid open hy them to the p«bhc .nd 

i^„m the outset of then- ^ odnefe of LZg.st amount of national benefit, 

3:3\rf=y 3t.h„ 3= 

of pride and satisfect , ^ illustrated several years ago, by the 

poPal Sf “^^ Line of llailway from Dublin to a Packet staUon on the south or 

“lS2fthT.feltk.ts I am roqnested to info™ yon, •'’-‘7|2t“o„t ttleel 
.3 1 tlo’lflS t^tlhtislllt t Xent I 0 this 

owtt “.11 submitted, in Decoder, 1836, the detailed sktoment of thorn previous ptoce d- 

E ‘f tdXifrtX 

S^t^e” case I have rLpecffully to request, that the Commissioners will be pleased to notice the 
refer. 

I have the honor to be, Sm, your faithful Servant, 

PF.TRCE MAHONY. 



To Major H. D. Jones, &c., &c., &c. 
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APPENDIX B. 

No. 1. 



OBSERVATIONS 

®Et.ATIVZ TO THE 

EEGISTEY OP TEAVELLING AND TEAFEIC, 

MADE BY ENUMERATORS, 

AT THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS ON THE ROADS BETWEEN DUBLIN, LIMERICK, AND CORK, 
BY ORDER OF THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, 

IN APRIL AND MAY, 183/. 



1. Naas. — The enumeration in Naas comprises all the carts and travellers approaching Dublin, or Appendix B. 
proceeding from it, on the road leading by Athy to Kilkenny, Queen’s County, Tipperary, and Cork ; 

but a portion of the carts and travellers by Carlow, do not pass through Naas, and approach Dublin, „ . 

or leave it, on the road by Blessington and Baltinglass ; and the greater part of the loading on the line Id(J Traffi^^ 

Limerick road west of Naas, is carried only to Monasterevan, from which the commodities are conveyed ^ 

by canal to Dublin — (See Monasterevan, Mountmellick, Maryborough, and Mountrath.) Naas, 

Pigs and sheep approaching Dublin through Kilcullen, are turned off at that town by the Black- 6th April, 1837. 
church road, avoiding Naas ; and those approaching it through Monasterevan, are turned off at 
Kildare, and driven to Dublin through Prosperous, Clane, and Leixlip. This is done to escape some 
of the turnpikes on the Naas road, the charge being for each pig, &c. (See also, pigs by canal 
from Monasterevan.) 

Corn is carried from Naas to Dublin principally on carts, by jobbers, whose number has been largely 
augmented within the last six years. Before the increase of jobbing dealers, there were between three 
and four thousand barrels of corn sent to Dublin weekly, by canal. One trader in Naas then employed 
two boats in the trade ; but now he does not send more than one thousand barrels in a year. 

The corn market of the town has declined within the same time ; markets having been established 
in Dunlavin, Blessington, Ballymore, Robertstown, and Newbridge, to which corn is taken that would 
otherwise be sold at Naas. 

2. Kilcullen. — The number of carts on the road through Kilcullen, receives but little accession Kilculleu. 
from the trade of the town, which is very trivial. There is a good corn market during the season, but 

the principal buyers are jobbers from Naas. 

3. Atht. — All the heavy loading for Athy, except timber, is brought from Dublin. Timber is Atby. 

brought up the Barrow. The tolls on the Barrow have been lowered, to encourage an extension of trade. 

Notwithstanding the canal communication with Dublin, much of the heavy loading from it is con- 
veyed on carts. Nine carts are employed by the trade between the town and Dublin. 

4. Monastekevan. — Inquiries were made at Kildare to ascertain whether any considerable traffic Monasterevan. 
is carried on between it and Dublin, which is not registered at Naas, for the reason given in the obser- 
vations on that town. The wheat sold in Kildare is bought for the mills near it; the barley is bought 

for Monasterevan, and the oats for various millers. There is no sale of butter, pigs, or sheep, except 
at fairs, more than is required by the local demand ; therefore, the traffic to Dublin receives little or no 
accession from Kildare, and the pigs or sheep which are turned off the Limerick line of road between 
Monasterevan and Naas to avoid turnpike charges, must all, or nearly all, be registered in Monasterevan. 

A large portion of the traffic on the Limerick line, stops at Monasterevan. Flour and meal are 
carried here from Maryborough, &c., and placed on the canal boats for Dublin. Pigs, &c., too fat 
to walk the whole way to Dublin, are also put into the boats here. 

5. Mountmellick. — The difference between the number of boat passengers at Mountmellick and Mountmellick. 
Monasterevan, will show the accession received at Portarlington and the latter town. Portarlington is 

only a very short distance from the canal, and a car is driven through the town every morning to take 
passengers free to the boat; and it is in attendance, on the arrival of the boat from Dublin, to take 
passengers free to the town. 

A large portion of the corn sold in Mountmellick, is bought for mills, breweries, &c. ; but there is 
also a very active trade by jobbers from the county of Kildare. 

The local manufacturers have their own delivery carts. 

There are only two carriers constantly employed between the town and Dublin, taking up butter, 
rags, &c., and returning with general loading for the shops. 

A large quantity of wool is sent to Dublin on carts. 

Notwithstanding the canal communication with Dublin, very little coal is used here or at 
Portarlington. 

App. B. A 
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Appendix B. 
No. 1. 

Registry of Travel- 
ling anil Traffic. 

Maryborouffli. 



Mountrath. 



Thurles. 



Casliel. 



Tipperary. 



Limerick. 



Mallow. 

Mitebelstown. 



Fermoy. 



Cork. 



Clogheen. 



Cabir. 



Clonmel. 



6. Marxbokoogh. Passengers are taken from Maryborough to Mountmellick for the canal boat, 

and'an enumeration of them is made. They are taken on a mail car of Bianconi’s, passing through from 
the county of Kilkenny. , . , r i- 

The canal company provided a car for taking passengers free, to and fro, tor some time ; but it 

failed to be remunerative, and was discontinued about three months ago. 

The carrying trade in grain is never very active here. Wheat is all bought for millers near the 
mai-ket: a portion of the barley, however, p,nd the greater portion of the oats, are bought by jobbers, 
and carried towards Dublin or Carlow. 

Heavy loading is brought to this town from the canal, and the carts coming thence are registered. 

Flour from the town is sent to the canal for Dublin; and the carts taking it are also enumerated. 

7. Mountrath. Flour and meal are brought from Mountrath to the canal for Dublin ; and heavy 

loading from Dublin is obtained by the canal. The carts with both are enumerated. Cotton wool 
is obtained by land, as well as other loading. » t. i . 

The canal company provide a car to take passengers free, to and from tins town, for the boat, every 

day ; and the number is included in the enumeration. 

8. Thukles There are two lines of road from Thurlcs to Dublin; one by Templemore, Rath- 

downcy, and Mountrath, which is the stage coach route ; ami the other by Urlingford, Duvrow, and 
Athy, which is the general route for carts. n • i 

There is an extensive cross trade from Killynaule to Templemore, Roscrea, &c., in culm. 

There is a very great corn trade from this town to Clonmel : there is also a trade with Limerick. 

9. Cashel The principal carrying trade from this town is on the southern line ; but there is a 

considerable traffic with Limerick. Carts take culm there, and return with timber, iron, English 

During the corn season there is a great traffic on the line through Cashel, from Thurles to Clonmel. 

10. Tipperaky The corn trade from Tipperary is divided between Clonmel and Limerick: the 

principal trade in oats is to Limerick. 

The butter trade is very extensive during its season, commencing in May. , 

Farmers in the neighbourhood of the town take their produce (frequently) to Clonmel, or Cashel 
and Limerick. Jobbers have, however, the principal carrying trade. 

1 1. LiJtEHiCK. The principal carrying trade from Limerick is on the road to Tipperary ; and the 

principal travelling is on the Dublin road. The carrying on the Cork road is confined to county 
Limerick farmers convepng their produce to market, or is that occasioned by the trade of Kilmallock, 
Bruff and Charleville : it would not, therefore, add to the business on a Railway communication 
between Limerick and Cork, by Tipperary. Travellers, however, on the present road to Cork, miebt 
avail themselves of such a Railway, if going either to Mallow or Cork. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the travellers on the Cork road should be enumerated ; but a registry of the carts, pigs, &c., would 
be of no utility. , a? 

A portion of the pigs driven to Limerick from the north of Tipperary county, are turned oii the 
Dublin road at Killaloe, and brought on through Clare, to avoid a turnpike charge of on each. 
However, these are from a district between the mountains and the Shannon, and, therefore, should 
not be introduced into an estimate of trade for a Railway to Limerick, the line being eastward of the 
mountains. 

12. Mallow. The carrying trade of Mallow is principally on the road between the town and 

Cork : a small portion is on the road to Mitebelstown, and a portion of the travelling. 

13 Mitchelstown. A portion of the travelling between Dublin and Cork is through Mitchels- 

town. The Mallow road from Dublin also passes through ; but on the latter, very few carts (whhin the 
scope of the instructions,) are to be seen. The principal travelling is to and from Cork. Much of 
the ai^ricultural produce sold in the market of the town, is sent to Youghal, and a great proportion to 
Ferm'oy. Coal is brought to the town from Youghal, which is nearer than Cork ; but timber and iron 
are obtained from the latter, as well as general merchandize. The loaded carts from^ Mitebelstown to 
Youghal, go by Fermoy. Carts not loaded, going for coal, are turned off the Cork line at Kilworth. 

14. Fermoy. The i^ricultural produce bought in Fermoy market, is sent, for the most part, to 

Y’oughal for shipment. An increased facility of intercourse in another direction, would, in all like- 
lihood, turn this trade from Youghal. The trade in general merchandize is with Cork. Coal is the 
principal loading from Youghal. 

15. Cork. The enumeration of travellers, carts, &c., to and from Cork, on the Dublin road, was 

at first taken near the entrance to the city ; but as a correct enumeration could not be made there, 
without extraordinary difficulty, the enumerators were removed to Lower Glanmire. 

16. Clogheen.— Nearly all the corn sold in Clogheen is carried to neighbouring mills, and Clonmel. 
Butter from the country around is carried to Clonmel by the farmers. With the exception "f coal, 
which is brought from Youghal, all the heavy loading for the town is carried to it from Clonmel and Lorlc. 

17. Cahir More than half the heavy loading carried through Cahir, is on the line between 

Limerick and Clonmel: about one-fourth of the travelling is on the same line. 

There is no market for butter in Cahir ; this produce is carried by the farmers around the town to 
Clonmel. 

18. Clonmel The enumerators in Clonmel at first registered only the trade and travelling on 

the Dublin line of road by Callan, omitting the lines by Cashel and Killynaule. The three lines are 
now comprised in the enumeration. . r uv 

The heavy trade from Clonmel is on the River Suir. Flour for Dublin is thus conveyed lor ship- 
ment at Waterford. 
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ig. Killtnaule. — The corn sold in the market of Killynaule, is carried by jobbers to Clonmel. 
Larc'e quantities pass through from Urlingford, &c. 

Butter is not sold here. All the butter of this part of Tipperary is carried for sale to Mullinahone, 
between Clonmel and Kilkenny, where jobbers buy it for Carrick and Waterford. 

Only two carts are employed between Killynaule and Dublin, taking up general loading, (frequently 
bacon from Fethard,) and returning with iron work and powder for the mines, also loading, for the 
shops. 

The coal of this district is bought at the pits by dealers, who for the most part sell in neighbouring 
towns to dealers, and these carry it farther to sell again. Fethard is the place of traffic on the road to 
Clonmel, &c. The carrying of this coal has rendered the cross roads- of the district nearly impassable 
for any vehicles but the carriers’ carts. 

In Killynaule the coal is sold at 3ef. and 4«f. per cwt., the lower price being, for tbe slack, which 
is prepared for use by being mixed with water and a little clay, and then made into balls. The large 
coal is fit for use when immersed for a short time in water. Its fire yields great heat, is cheaper than 
turf, very durable, and, when properly prepared, emits no offensive effluvia. The use of the coal is 
therefore increasing every year. 

20. Kilkenkt — T he corn, meal,, and flour carried from Kilkenny, are conveyed to Bagnalstown, 
to be forwarded by the canal to Dublin, or are destined for Waterford. 

The carts on the Waterford road are noted upon the registry, because a facihty of transmission 
in another direction might change the course of the trade. 

Carts, with coal. for the town, on the road to Dublin, by Castlecomer, are . included in the 
enumeration. 

21. Leighlinbridge. — The market of Leighlinbridge is almost confined to barley and butter,. no 
other produce being sold in large quantities ; and these are sent away in boats. 

Tile carrying trade through the town is very trivial ; the carts from Dublin to Kilkenny passiog by 
Athy and Castlecomer. 

Travellers on foot for Kilkenny, &c., generally pass through Bagnalstown instead of Leighlinbridge. 

22. Carlow. — The corn sold in Carlow is all from the country within ten miles of the town ; Athy 
market being on one side, and Milford, Leighlinbridge, and Bagnalstown on the other. Butter is 
brought to it from considerable distances. All the heavy carrying trade in corn, meal, flour, butter, 
&c., from the town, is in boats. 

14th April, 1837. (Signed) W. STANLEY. 



COPY OF INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED TO ENUMERATORS, BY THE COMMISSIONERS. 

“ You are to reckon all the loaded Carts which shall appear to be on journeys, and to enter the number as 
they shall pass to and from a Town, distant 10 miles from the place where you are stationed ; but you are not to 
reckon those employed in drawing commodities to or from any place within 10 miles of the Town. 

“ You are not to enumerate Pigs, Sheep, or Lambs, entering the Town for a market or fair ; or those taken 
away from it, unless ascertained to he destined for a Town distant more than 10 miles from where- you are 
stationed. 

“ In the enumeration of Travellers you will observe the same rule; only reckoning those evidently on a 
journey. 

(Signed) “ HARRY D. JONES, Secretary.” 



FORM OF RETURNS FILLED UP BY THE ENUMERATORS. 



Date. 

1837. 



In or upon I 
Stage or ' 
Mail 

I Coaches, 



PASSENGERS. 



In hired 
Post 

I Carriages, j 





Carrying 

potatoes. 


Carrying 


Carrying 

gencrnl 

loading. 









PASSENGERS. 
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Registry of Tcavel 
ling and Traffic. 

Killynaule. . 



Kilkenny. 



Leighlinbridge. 



Carlow. 
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A STATEMENT of the Avibage Number, op Passengers, Loaded Carts, Pigs, Sheep, and Lambs which passed Daily, in April, 1837, on the several Lines of 
Communication between Cork, Limebick, and Dublin} detailed in Statement No. 1. 
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Appendix B.. 
No. 2. 

TaMes;of 
TraveUiiig .. 
and Traffic. 



3. Total Ntjmbek of Passekgers, Loaoed Carts, Pigs, Sheep, and Lambs, enumerated in Mat, 1837, 











■s ^ 


PASSENGERS. | 










ct it. 










i 
















1 ^ 




o 














« 

o a 




■o 

i: 




















K 
















n 




m 




1. 


Between Cork and Fermoy, 


13 




606 


410 


65 


161 




2. 




Fermoy and Mitchelstown, or Clogheen, 


13 




502 


366 


23 


38 




3. 





Clogheen and Clonmel, 


13 




133 


- 




21 


First Lini. 


4. 




Clonmel and Kilkenny, 


13 




348 


445 


18 


49 


Road from Cork to Dub- 'I 


5. 





Kilkenny and Leigblinbridge, or Athy, 


20 




345 


1,435 


322 


752 


lin, by Kilkenny. 






















6. 


- 


Leigblinbcidge and Carlow 


20 


1,082 


- 


35 


120 




7. 


- 


Carlow and KilcuUen, . 


20 


1,914 


313 


50 


208 




r 8- 


Between Cork and Mallow, 


13 




622 


342 


27 


9 




9. 





Mallow and IVUtchelstoivn, . 


13 




- 


32 


- 


_ 


Second Line. 


10. 




Mitchelstown and Cahir, . . . 


11 




58 


231 


- 


46 


Road from Cork to Dub- • 




















lin, by Cashel, includ- 


11. 





Cahir and Cashel, 


13 




88 


114 


- 


23 


ing Mallow. 


12. 





Cashel and Towns towards Dublin, by Urling- 


















ford and Atby, . . 


13 




111 


26 


49 


SO 




[l3. 




Athy and KilcuUen, 


13 




368 


310 




21 


Both Lines United 


14. 


Between KilcuUen and Naas, 


13 


1,587 


791 


6 


46 




ri5. Betweer 


Limerick and places towai'ds Dublin, east of 




















tbe Mountains, 


13 




415 




2 


6 




16. 





Mountrath and Maryborough (with Passengers 












27 








to and from the Canal at Mountmellick), . 






489 






Third Line. 


17. 




Maryborough and Monasterevan, . 


13 




513 


380 


17 


40 


Road from Limerick to 


















Dublin; also the Grand 


18. 




Mountmellick and Monasterevan, . . 


13 




174 


182 


6 


2 




19. 


— 


hlonasterevan and Naas (with Passengers, 




















Pigs and Sheep, by Boats, between Monas- 
terevan and Dublin), 


13 




657 


227 


78 


110 


The Three Lines United 


20. 


Between Naas and Dublin (wth Passengers, Pigs, and 






761 






50 






Sheep, by Boats, continued from No. 19), . 


13 


2 


1,395 




The Sea and Shannon . 


S21. 


Between Cork and Dublin, Jw Sea, 


13 












?22. 


— 


Limerick and Dublin, by Shannon and Canal, 


13 




- 


- 


- 


■■ 




f23. 


Between Limerick and Tipperary 


13 




165 


597 


5 


6 




24. 





Tipperary and Thurles, . 


13 




_ 


6 




- 




25. 





Tipperary and Cashel, or Cahir, . 


13 




132 


460 


80 




Beanch Lines. 


26. 


_ 


Cahir and Clonmel, . . 


13 




78 


257 


_ 




27. 


_ 


Clonmel and Fethard, . 


13 






169 


_ 


52 


Roads between Lime- 
rick and Clonmel; also 
Clonmel and Marybo- 


28. 

29. 

30. 


E 


Fethard and Killynaulc, 
Clonmel and Cashel, 
Cashel and Thuiles, 


28 

13 

13 




11 


254 

276 

448 


2 

61 


78 

395 


rough; also Limerick 
and MaDow. 


31. 




Thurles, Mountrath, and Maryborough, . 


13 




47 


144 


20 


no 




[32. 




Limerick and Mallow (Passengers only) . , 


13 




494 




” 
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(during the days in the First Column,) on the Lines of communication between Cork, Limerick, and Dublih". 'Appendlx'’B. 

No. 2. 



— 


PASSENGERS. 














By Private Vehicles 
on Journeys. 


^ . 


Total. 


Loaded 

Carts. 


Pigs. 


Lambs. 


Passengers 
on Foot. 


— 




72 


- 


1,314 


1,260 


142 


- 


632 


Fermov. — T he principal carrying trade of Fermoy is tvitli tbe Port of 
Youglial. The average number of loaded Carts passing to and fro, 
daily, in May, amounts to 28. 




20 










32 


326 






46 




216 


232 


132 


- 


213 


CioGHEEs has also a carrying trade with Youghal. The average 
number of loaded carts to and fro, daily, in May, is 5. 




51 








1,103 




133 




802 




4,656 


4,379 


2,724 


387 


1,674 


Kilkenny. — T here is a considerable carrying trade between this place 
and Waterford. The average number of carts to and fro, daily, in 
May, is 30. 




147 






1,002 


2,061 


2,700 


698 


Lbjghlinbbidge. — T he average number of loaded boats on the Barrow 
River, between this tow and Carlow, daily, is 1| ; and between it 
and Bagnalstow, 1,. 














640 


212 


Carlow. — T he average number of loaded boats, daily, between this 
town and Athy, is 3 ; and between it and Leighlinbridge and 
Bagnalstow, also 3. 




7 


_ 


1,007 


885 


856 


227 


185 






0 


- 


32 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 






80 




424 


152 


33 


56 


90 


MircHELSTowN is supplied ivith Coal from Youghal. One loaded 
cart, to and fro, is the daily average number passing between these 




32 




257 


159 


153 


134 


34 


_ 




82 


_ 


318 


58 




17 


158 






15 




714 


144 


102 


63 


100 


Athy. — The average number of boats with loading, to, from, and 
tln'ough, daily, is 3. 




111 


- 


2,541 


419 


354 


138 


673 


- 




62 


- 


485 


129 


21 




- 


_ 




40 


129 


899 


203 


106 


48 


115 


MonxTBATir. — The greater number of the carts from and through 
Jlountratb, discharge or receive loading at the casial in Mount- 
mellick. 










501 


418 


214 


430 


M.\bvbobough. — The principal carrying trade to and from Mary- 
borough, is with loading from or to the canal at Monasterevan. 
Carts of Coal from Timahoe, are discharged in Maryborough, 
avxraging 4 daily. 








803 


142 


208 


90 


- 


- 




95 


844 


2,011 


387 


843 


250 


314 


Mon.astebevan. — T he average number of loaded boats, to, from, and 
through this town, daily, in Slay, is 12. 




355 


844 


5,434 


688 


233 


440 


1,925 


Naas. — The average number of boats with loading, passing to and 
from Dublin, on the canal near this town, daily, in May, is 26. 




_ 


91 


91 














- 


287 


287 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 




162 


- 


935 

6 

994 


505 


540 


34 


1,027 


— 




111 


_ 


634 


1,307 


100 


258 


~ 






- 


428 


452 


1,138 


37 


141 









- 


242 


529 


92 


57 


106 









- 


336 


1,537 


262 


55 


54 







5 


- 


360 


558 


1,812 


41 


125 







it5i> 




1,050 


404 


2,557 


267 


392 


Cashel and Tiiurles. — The carts with Coal for these tows, from 
the mines near Killynaule, are not included in this account. Those 
for Caslicl average 14, and those for Thurles, 18, daily. The carts 
passing tlu'ougli, on the line of traffic compi'ised by the account, ai'c 
included, averaging, daily, Hi for Cashel, and 21 for Thurles. 




84 


- 


405 


482 


1,040 


121 


165 












494 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 



Tables, of 
Travelling; 
atid Tfdffie. 
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—AN ESTIMATE of the Daily Receipt for Passekgers, Merchandize, Pigs, and Sheep on a Railway between Cork, Limerick, and Dublin, by Maryborough, with a Branch between 
Maryborough and Kilkenny ; assuming that only as many Passengers, as much Merchandize, and as many Pigs and Sheep', would be conveyed on the Line as are averaged in the preceding Table, No. 4. 
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Appendix B. 
No. 3. 



Summary of Results 
of, Inquiry into the 
Carrying Trade of 
Towns iiortli of 
Dublin. 
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l»y linat to that town is only 4s. por ton, which necfissnrily keeps down the 
sum 2s. 3d. is toll. There arc eight Navau Boats employed, and Droghedi 
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Appendix B. 
No. 4. 

Inquiry into llie 
Cairyinjj Trade of 
the To''’ns north 
of Diibiin. 

BALimiOGAN. 
Agrienltural Pro- 
duce. 

’STheiit, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Potatoes, Hay, 



Merchandize. 
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APPENDIX B, No. 4. 

INQUIRY 

MADE BY DIRECTION OF THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS 

INTO THE ^ 

CARRYING TRADE OF THE TOWNS NORTH OP DUBLIN; 

BY WILLIAM STANLEY, Esq. 



BALBRIGGAN. 

B.t.LBRiCGAN is llio market town for only a portion of the agricultural produce of that rich tillage 
district in which it stands. A great part is sent directly from the farms to Dublin and Drogheda; 
and wheat and oats, in considerable quantities, are sold at the stores of four extensive mills in the 
vicinity, from which supplies of flour, meal, and bran are sent to the towns of the district and to 
Drogheda. Therefore, an accSiint of sales, in the market, however correct, with an estimate of the 
proportion destined for removal to other places, would not indicate any thing near the extent of the 
carrying trade sustained by the agricultural produce of this part of the county of Dublin. 

Only two corn merchants (exclusive of local millers) attend the market — one from Dublin, and the 
other from Drogheda; and until tlie present season (commencing after the harvest of 183G), the 
purchases of both were made on orders from Liverpool and Preston. The produce of 1S3G, however, 
has not been shipped for England, to any considerable amount, the prices of the Balhriggan market 
being so high as to check this trade ; but all the purchases of the Dubliti merchant have still been 
shipped, either for Irish or English ports; and a large portion of the other nterchanl’s purchases have 
been conveyed to Drogheda, also by sea : — Of 1,350 cwts. of barley bought by him, only 330 cwts. 
have been carried to that town by land ; but the wheat and oats, which he has bought, have been all 
conveyed by land to the principal mills, or to Drogheda. 

The grain of this district is of superior quality, and is shipped for the English markets without 
being kiln-dried — which also occurs iu other districts on the coast ; but ail the inland grain must be 
dried before being shipped. 

There is an importation of coals, rock-salt, and fish. 

Coals are conveyed from the port, westward, as far as the northern road, by Ashbourne ; and 
although there is an extensive bog in that direction (Garriston), the use of coals predominates in the 
district. Families close to the bog consider the coals cheaper than turf. The average price of coals 
is 13s. per ton. 

Fish, for the supply of Dublin, is brought into the port, and thence conveyed by land. 

Timber, iron, and slates, are obtained from Drogheda, or imported, as required for use. 

Cotton wool, for the spinners in the town, is carried to it both from Drogheda and Dublin. 

The sugar, tea, and whiskey, consumed in the town, arc brought from Dublin. Manufactured 
tobacco is bought, partly in Dublin and Drogheda: a considerable portion of the quantity consumed 
is spun in the town. The total sale of each is estimated to be, annually — 52 tons of sugar ; 4 tons 
of tea; 25 tons of whiskey ; tons of Dublin and Drogheda tobacco. 

There are two cotton mills in the town, but, at present, only one is at work ; and this gives intern 
employment to ninety persons, all but six of whom arc females. The yarn spun, is worked into webs 
in the town and neighbourhood, excepting a small portion sent to Dublin for the general trade. 

The looms employed in the town amount to 250 ; and 150 arc employed by its manufacturers, at 
Garriston, about seven statute miles westward. It is estimated that there are obtained from the 
400 looms, weekly, 100 pieces of checquers (containing each 60 yards, and weighing 20lbs.) ; 30 pieces 
of domestic calico (containing SO yards each, and weighing from 20 to 30 lbs.) ; and 100 pieces of 
cotton drills and fancy goods (each containing about 43 yards, and weighing 12 lbs.). The weight of 
all made, weekly, would thus be 4,000 lbs. 

The present employers of the weavers arc two local manufacturers, and a Glasgow agency. Some 
weavers work solely on their own account ; and their webs are carried for sale through the country, as 
are also the webs made for one of the local manufacturers, whose trade is confined to domestic calico, 
which he conveys about the country in carts, selling to private families, shop-keepers, and pedlars. 

The checquers are sent to Dublin for sale. The drills, and other fancy goods, are sent to Belfast 
for bleaching, and are thence conveyed to Dublin or Glasgow. They are manufactured for the 
foreign trade. A portion of the cotton yarn, used by the weavers, is imported through Drogheda. 

The embroidering of muslin is carried on so extensively in Balhriggan and the neighbourhood, 
including Skerries, as to employ a portion of the time of at least one thousand persons, who earn, 
weekly, 2s. each, on an average of the whole year. The employment is derived through Glasgow 
and Belfast agencies. The muslin is delivered out to the workers, who embroider it at home ; and 
then it is conveyed to Belfast for bleaching. 

There are thirty-six cotton stocking frames in the town, which employ fifty persons, members of 
twenty families, who receive among them ^25 weekly. The stockings are sent to Dublin for sale, 
and the yarn for making them is thence received. 

The rock-salt imported, is used in a small manufactory iu the town; the extent of which is not 
sufficient to occasion a carrying trade. 

The intercourse with Dublin is increasing. A stage coach, from Drogheda, passes through every 
morning, and takes up passengers here daily. Two stage cars pass through every day, from Newry 
and Drogheda- There is also a stage car for the town, plying to and fro daily : it is capable of 
carrying twelve passengers. A Belfast and Dublin coach passes daily. A Newry coach passes 
through on alternate days. 

17th January, 1837. 
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DROGHEDA. 

Theius is a continual corn market in Drogheda. On Saturdays the genera! market is held, at which 
the farmers, near the town, sell their produce; but sales of corn are made to the merchants and 
millers, at their stores, on every day of business, by dealers, who buy the corn in other markets. 
Very largo supplies are also sent into the corn stores and the distillery, by dealers in Navan. 

Excepting vetches, none of the agricultural produce, classed as corn, is ever sent from Drogheda 
in a raw state to bo sold in other parts of Ireland. 

About 125 tons of vetches are annually sent to Dublin and the north of Ireland : a portion of the 
quantity sent to the north is shipped for Liverpool, and there reshipped for its destination. 

A small quantity of malt, about 150 tons annually, is sent to Dublin, coastwise. 

The great bulk of the corn carried to Drogheda, except that consumed in the distillery and 
breweries, is exported to England or Scotland, in either a raw or manufactured state. 

I have obtained from the export merchants, the following totals of their annual shipments of each 
kind of corn, on an average of 1833, 1834, and 1835 : — ■ 

Wheat, - - 5,375 tons Pease and beans, - 1,025 tons 

Oats, - - 3,500 „ Vetches, - - 500 „ 

Barley, - - 1,020 „ 

Up to the present time, they have exported, of the corn of 1836, the following quantities: — 
Wheat, - - 750 tons Barley, - . . 950 tons 

Oats, - - 3,062^ „ Pease and beans, - 625 „ 

Flour, bran, and oatmeal, are exported in much larger quantities, but the merchants ship only a 
small portion of these. In fact, their shipments of manufactured corn are limited to oatmeal, and 
have not exceeded an annual average of 2,036 tons. 

Manufactured corn is exported by the millers in the town, and forwarded to it by millers whose 
establishments are along the Boyne and Blackwater rivers, some so far westward as Oldcastlc, county 
Meath ; also by those whose mills are on various smaller rivers in the counties of Meath and Louth. I 
transmit a list of all these millers, that they may be called upon for returns of the flour, bran, and 
meal sent from their establishments annually for export, or for consumption in Ireland. 

If similar returns be obtained from all the mills in Ireland, and the quantities sent from the 
mills, near each town, be combined, the extent of the principal carrying trade in corn may be shown, 
without disclosing the extent of each miller’s business. 

The flour and meal exported through Drogheda, are the produce of grain originally purchased in 
Meath, Dublin, Kildare, King’s County, Westmeath, Longford, Cavan, and Louth, by dealers, through 
whom it reaches the millers. A large portion of the flour and meal consumed in the town, is also 
from grain, the produce of remote districts ; as Mr. M‘Cann, the proprietor of the principal bakery of 
the town, has his mills at Navan, to the market of which grain is brought from all the counties named, 
except Dublin and Louth. 

The distillery of the town is supplied with a large portion of the corn used in it, by dealers in 
Navan, who purchase it there from dealers, by whom it was bought, in other markets, from farmers. 
The malt used in distilling is chiefly from Ardec, county Louth, the market of which is remarkable 
for excellent barley. 

Barlej' has been sometimes brought, coastwise, from Wexford and other districts ; but now the local 
supply is sufficient, although the consumption is considerable, there being three breweries in addition 
to the distillery. 

The increase in the local supph’ of barley, is ascribed to the low jirices of wheat, in seasons preced- 
ing 1836, and partially to the occurrence of unfavourable weather at the period for sowing wheat, in 
1835-6, which compelled many farmers to reserve the ground for spring crop ; and it does not appear 
that they have suffered any loss by the change, there being a great demand for barley to supply the 
English' markets. 

Potatoes arc the only agricultural produce taken from Drogheda by land, in large quantities ; and 
the carrying trade, thus created, only exists in spring, when the buying of seed becomes active : at 
that period great numbers of county Dublin farmers purchase, in Drogheda, Louth potatoes, which 
they consider better for seed than the produce of their own lands. The quantity of potatoes then 
removed from the local consumers is so great as to augment the market prices considerably ; and, on 
some occasions, their removal has been lawlessly resisted. 

The butter sold in the market of the town, is entirely for local consumption. That which is 
exported is obtained from the county Cavan, whenever English orders are received. The export 
merchant, who receives the orders, apprises Cavan dealers of the supply required, and they forward it 
to him. 

Eggs, for exportation, are bought in the local market ; and although the exports exceed 2,000 crates 
in the year, the price, to the local consumers, has not been increased, having reference to other 
produce — so great is the supply which the export ti'ade has drawn to the market. 

The flax exported, is not bought in the market of the town. It is obtained (as is also the flax used 
in the local spinning mills) from the counties of Cavan, Monaghan, and Armagh, and is destined for 
Dundee, to which it is conveyed by vessels carrying liiiou yarn from that town to Drogheda. 

The cattle and sheep exported, are principatlv sent in for the purpose from Meath and Louth. 
Pigs are brought in by dealers from remoter districts : the great supply is brought in on the Kells 
road, from places beyond Kells, and also places northward of if. 

There is a considerable carrying trade from thetown, in timber, coals, iron, salt, slates, and cured fish. 
Of the timber imported, three-fourths are carried into the country — about one-fourth to the county 
Cavan. Seven-eighths of the iron imported arc conveyed from the town. 

■ There is, however, a canal along the Boyne, towards Navan, where the river is not navigable ; and 
by this navigation, a great portion of the timber, iron, and coals, carried from Drogheda, is taken 
into the county Meath. 

Coals are usually sold (averacing the prices of each kind) at 13s. a ton in summer, and 15s. in 
tvinter ; but in the present winter, the price has been 29s., owing to adverse winds. 
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Cotton wool is carried from the town to Balbriggan. The quantity imported, in 1835, amounted 
to 209,328 lbs. ; and it appears there was an exportalion in the same year, amounting to 154,560 lbs. ; 
but this was part of tho cargo of a ship wrecked at the entrance of the port. 

The Scottish-cured herrings, imported in 1835, amounted to 7,000 barrels ; but the importation is 
set down, in the Customs return, as having been only 3,800 barrels, which is about the quantity 
imported in 1836. The sale for local consumption is trivial: the greater part of the whole quantity- 
imported is taken into Meath, Longford, ami Cavan, by carriers from these counties ; however, the 
demand is not good at present, in consequence of the distress occasioned by failures of crops, and also 
tbc high prices of fish. In 1835-6, tho price of herrings was from 16s. Qd. to 22s. per barrel — the 
present price is 32s. 

Merchandize is carried to the town from Dublin, as well as imported, for the supply of retail traders. 

Sugar, tea, wine, woollens, &c., arc obtained, by land, from Dublin, in quantities far exceeding the 
imports. There is not a wholesale dealer in tea and sugar in the town, and the trade is entirely local, 
excepting the sales to potty dealers in neighbouring villages ; consequently, the supplies are obtained, 
chielly from wholesale houses in Dublin ; but the facility of intercourse with Liverpool, and the power 
of having imports of ail kinds (liable to duty) placed in the Customs stores until required for use, by 
which the goods may be bought in Liverpool without payment of the duty there, must speedily 
terminate the carrying trade from Dublin in these commodities. 

Hardware and iron wares arc imported for four establishments in the town ; and about one-fourth of 
the light articles sold, is obtained from Dublin. The Liverpool agents of the Drogheda Steam 
Packet Company are required to act as brokers for all persons who get goods from England by the 
Company’s vessels; and this tends to diminish the trade with Dublin. 

The trade of Drogheda with England is increasing rapidly. There are five steam vessels belonging 
to the port, each of 240 tons register; and there is a ship on the slocks (a new object in the trade 
of the town), intended to be of 220 tons register. 

There is a steam power mill for the spinning of flax, which employs 450 spinners (about tbree- 
fourths females), and distributes £120 weekly in w^es. Another mill, but of much less extent, is 
ready for work, and the erection of two mills (one of great extent) is in progress. For these estab- 
lishments small companies have been formed, consisting exclusively of local capitalists. 

The importation of British yarn into Drogheda, in 1835, amounted to 476,000 lbs., which gives a 
weekly average of 9,154 lbs. ; and as a piece of unbleached linen of this town takes 60 lbs. of yarn, 
•while the bleached yarn linen lakes about 40 lbs., the quantity imported would be only sufficient for 
183 pieces weekly, allowing 50 lbs. of yarn for each piece : this is more than 1,300 pieces under the 
average number now made in the town wecklj'. 

Additional supplies of yarn are obtained from a mill at Navan, and large quantities are received by 
sea from Belfast. The coarse yarns of the town mills arc also used ; and supplies of hand-spun yarn 
are conveyed from the counties of Longford and Roscommon, either consigned to factors, furnished 
to manufacturers on order, or brought in by dealers. The whole quantity required in a year, for the 
manufacturing of the quantity of linen now made in tho town, which is 1,500 webs weekly, allowing 
50 lbs. of j’arn for each, would be 3,900,000 lbs., or 1,741 tons. 

The large mill In the town consumes ten tons of flax weekly, obtained principally from Armagh, 
Tanderagee, county Armagh, and Cootehill, county Cavan ; about one ton, weekly, is taken from the 
general supply of the market. 

So much of the yarn of this mill as is too fine for the local trade, is sent to the districts from which 
the flax is obtained, and part to England. The whole quantity made, is from 1,400 to 1,500 bundles 
weekly, weighing from six to twenty pounds each. 

A portion of the lineu made in Drogheda, is shipped in the port, for England ; and the qiiantit}' at 
present conveyed to Dublin, by land, exceeds 400 pieces weekly. The remainder is distributed in 
small parcels, in various directions, and in the town trade. Allowing each piece to weigh only 50 lbs., 
400 pieces would be 9 tons. 

The Drogheda linen trade has declined since 1820. Its greatest prosperity was in the period from 
1814 to 1820, during which the number of pieces made, weekly, averaged 4,000. The decline is 
ascribable to the successful rivalry of German linen in the Spanish markets, for which large quantities 
of Drogheda linen were regularly ordered before 1820, by a London merchant, named Oldham — also, 
to the increase of the linen trade at Barnsley in Yorkshire, and at Dundee, the manufacturers in each 
place having mill-spun yarn beside them. 

The following totals show the number of pieces of linen, sealed in the market hall of Drogheda, by 
the officer of the late Linen Board, annually, from 1820 to 1834:— 



1820, 


- - 53,697 pieces 


1828, 


- 20,018 pieces 


1821, 


61,866 „ 


1829, 


- 16,645 „ 


1822, 


61,246 „ 


1830, 


20,659 „ 


1823, 


50,603 „ 


1831, 


20,816 „ 


1824, 


41,944 „ 


1832, 


16,566 „ 


1825, 


43,573 „ 


1833, 


19.910 „ 


1826, 


32,795 „ 


1834, 


19,254 „ 


1827, 


25,244 „ 







These totals include only a portion of the linen made for the town, the portion made for the general 
market by persons weaving on their own account, and then selling in the hall ; a much greater number 
of pieces were made in each year for manufacturers, and not sent to the hall. The largest of the 
totals here given, would only afford a weekly average not much exceeding 1,000 pieces ; yet, even 
now, while the hall linen is so much decreased in quantity that the weekly average is under 400 
pieces, the whole quantity manufactured for the town, weekly, is estimated, as already mentioned, to 
be 1,500 pieces. 

The Drogheda linens are coarse — consisting of sail-cloth, sack cloth, canvas, tickeii, coarse table 
and towel cloth, sheeting, and drills or trowser-cloth. The ticken and drills are princip.tlly for Belfast. 

At present the trade is in a very depressed state. The manufacturers assert that they arc losing 
two shillings on every piece, although they have reduced the weavers’ wages. 

In 1835, the trade was also in a depressed state — the high price of yarn leaving no profit on the 
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cloth after paying weavers. The demand for England was so much lessened, that the whole quantity- 
exported in that year, from Drogheda, was only 10,000 pieces, 5400 of which were for the orders of 
one merchant. 

In 1836, the trade improved considerably, and the English orders were so augmented, that one 
merchant exported 8,940 pieces, being nearly as much as the whole quantity exported in 1835. 

The weavers, (except, those making fancy goods, such as drills,) cannot, at present, earn more than 
5s. a-week, with full work. In 1836, they could earn from 6s. to 7s., while those on fancy goods 
earned from 2s. to 3s. more. Before 1826, a linen weaver, working for the manufacturers, earned 
10s. a-weefc. 

When the price of yarn shall be lowered by the local mills, it is expected that the linen trade will 
improve, unless counteracted by an increased application of the power-loom in manufacturing British 
linen. 

There is now but little doing in the cotton trade. It does not employ more than fifteen looms in 
the town, and it is confined to checquers and domestic calico, principally sold through the country by 
the manufacturers. 

When the linen trade declined, after 1820, the weavers found employment in the cotton trade, then 
in great activity — but this also declined, in the commercial panic of 1825-6, and many of the weavers 
migrated : some left the town previously, when their earnings, by linen-weaving, were much reduced. 
At present, weavers from Drogheda are to be found at Rouen in France, and in America, as well as 
in Manchester, Wigan, Barnsley, and in the neighbourhood of Dublin. This migration accounts for 
a diminution, exceeding one thousand, in the population of the town between 1821 and 1831, while, 
with reference to the best circumstanced portions of the country, there should have been (at the rate of 
7 per cent, on the population of 1821) an increase of a greater number. 

A revival of the cotton trade is expected. The erection of a large mill for the spinning of cotton 
has been commenced ; and in this, power-looms are to be employed for working the yarn of the mill 
into cloth. 

There are several leather manufactories in the town. Large supplies of leather are sent into 
Meath and Cavan. Some is sent to Dublin, a portion of which is ultimately consumed in Waterford. 

The only leather hrouglit to the town is the superior description of upper leather, which is procured 
from Dublin, but gives very little employment to carriers. 

Bark and Valonia, for the manufacturers, are imported from England, and large supplies of the 
former are obtained from Dublin, by sea. 

Some hides are also brought to the town by sea, but the local supply is very large. 

About six tons of glue are made annually, by one of the leather manufacturers. A great part of it is 
sent to Dublin, and the remainder goes into the local trade, and to the counties of Meath, Longford, 
and Cavan. 

The shoemaking trade is local. However, on one occasion, about a year since, an English dealer 
arrived to purchase shoes, and took away 1000 pairs. 

In the last year, 2200 puncheons of whiskey were sent from the distillery' of the town, to places 
westward, principally to Navan, Mullingar, Longford, and Cavan. The remaining quantity manufac- 
tured went into the local trade. 

The trade of the breweries is ^-ery extensive. A large quantity of ale is sent to Dublin — it is said, 
30 tons weekly; and a considerable quantity is also sent to Dundalk and Newrj'. A barrel of beer 
weighs 3^ cwf. 

About 36 hogsheads of tobacco are used annually by manufacturers, in supplying the local trade, and 
some of the inland towns. 

A very large quantity of soap and candles, manufactured in the town, is conveyed, for retail, into 
Meath and Cavan, by the carriers who arrive from those counties with agricultural produce. 

A manufactory for steam boilers, &c., has been recently established. There is also an iron foundery. 

There are six salt manufactories, which consume, annually, about 6000 tons of rock-salt. The 
demand for manufactured salt, to be retailed in the interior towns, is very great. 

It appears, by the Customs returns, that there is a considerable quantity of manufactured salt 
imported ; but nearly the whole of it is sent on to the Orkney islands, for the establishment of- a curer 
of herrings, resident in Drogheda. 

Red bricks, of fine quality, are made near the town, and are sold, at tiie kilns, for 30s. a thousand. 

A coach, for sixteen passengers, plies between Drogheda and Dublin daily ; and two long cars, each 
for the same number of passengers as the coach. There are also several coaches passing through, to 
and from northern towns, but they seldom take passengers from Drogheda, except strangers, or persons 
having occasion to go northwards. 

There were two coaches, plying daily between the town and Dublin, as -well as small cars drawn by 
one horse ; but one of the coaches has been withdrawn since the long cars were started. 

It is thought that the intercourse with Dublin is not increasing, or likely to increase. 

Formerly, the traders of the town had to make all their payments in Dublin : now, a large portion 
of them must be made in Liverpool ; and the principal number of them are made in the town, there 
being in it a branch establishment of the Bank of Ireland, and another of the National Bank (the 
latter in connexion with a Bank of Issue at Longford), in both of which bills are discounted, wDich 
formerly should have been presented for discount in Dublin. 

It is now the practice of some traders, to make their acceptances payable in Drogheda. 

19th January, 1837. 



NAVAN, COUNTY MEATH. 

Theke is a general market in Navan on Wednesdays, for the agricultural produce of the surrounding 
country ; but its largest supplies of corn are purchased for it in other towns, some of which are in the 
adjoining counties, by market dealers, who are very numerous in the county of Meath. Large supplies 
of corn are sent in through the week by a superior class of dealers ; Mr. C. Gasteen of Clonard, on 
the southern boundary of Meath, who buys Corn for Navan, in Meath, Kildare, and King s County ; 
Mr. Callery, of Trim ; Lynch, of Athboy ; Reynolds, of Castlerickard; Monaghan, of Clonmellan, in 
Westmeath ; and Messrs. Tormy, of Crooked Wood, near Mullingar, who buy corn in various markets 
App. B. ^ 
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which they assort and resell. Mr. Gasteen sometimes sends to the Navan stores of Smith and Smyth 
(owners of extensive mills at Drogheda), 7 tons of oats in a week 5 and his weekly sales at these stores, 
throughout the season, average 3} tons. 

There are several large mills at Navan, one of which belongs to the principal bakery in Drogheda, 
and the flour is conveyed there by boats on the Boyne and its canal. These mills, and the granary 
of Smith and Smyth, of Drogheda, with the consumption of a distillery and brewery, and the competi- 
tion of a numerous body of dealers, who buy corn in Navan to resell in Dublin or Drogheda, or at 
mills near it, maintain a continual corn trade in the town, and occasion employment for a great number 
of carriers, in conveying corn to it from the interior, and from it towards Dublin and Drogheda. One 
of the mills at Navan (Mr. Gerrard’s, of Liscartou), is chiefly supplied with oats, by an agent at 
Virginia, in the county Cavan. 

I'he quantity of flour, bran, and meal, carried to Drogheda and Dublin, will be shown by the 
returns' of the millers, which they are furnishing to the Commission. It will be seen, that of the 
quantity carried to Drogheda, a very large portion is convoyed by water, in the millers’ boats, whicli 
are also employed for carrying back coals and other imports. 

I have found it impossible to ascertain the quantity of raw corn sent either to Drogheda or Dublin, 
as, of the numerous buyers in the town, regular accounts of the corn bought and sent away, are kept 
only at the stores of Smith and Smyth, and of MacLoghlen & Co. 

The information collected among the dealers, has enabled mo to estimate the whole quantity 
of raw corn sent to Drogheda, or to mills on the lino between Navan and that town, at 5,270 tons 
annually. 

A very large portion of the raw corn cniried towards Drogheda, is conveyed on the carts of the 
dealers — and if these persons be offered a good price at any of the intermediate'mills, along the Boyne, 
the corn is sold there. A considerable portion of the raw corn is carried to Drogheda in boats. Of 
the very large quantity purchased for Smith and Smyth, in the last season, but little more than a 
third was conveyed on cai-ts. 

The trade in raw corn, to Dublin, is estimated by Edward Scott, a principal carrier in Navan, to 
employ 15 carts, weekly, from the end of October to the end of April, 26 weeks ; and if each were to 
carry 18 cwt. (Scott says the loads, averaging each kind of grain, do not exceed 18 cwt.) — the whole 
quantity conveyed in the period would be only 351 tons. He also states, that double the number of 
loads are carried to Dublin, from April to September — say 20 weeks, during which Dublin prices 
invite more trade in that direction. In this period, therefore, the whole quantity carried would be 
540 tons. 

The corn carried to Dublin, throughout the season, would thus amount to 891 tons. 

The carrying trade in potatoes is to Dublin. It employs, on some days, as many as 50 carts. 
About 80 loads are conveyed weekly, during the season of 30 weeks ; and taking the load at 16 cwt. 
(a mean quantity), the whole weight would be 1920 tons. 

This trade is confined to cart owners ; “ and,” says Scott, “ they sometimes make less than the rate 
of carriage, sometimes more.” It is the potatoes called cups which these carriers deal in ; and these 
are, at present, 2s. per cwt. in Navan. 

The carrying trade in butter is also to Dublin, and is confined to one person, James Rice, who buys 
in the Navan market, and is also supplied by other canying dealers, who collect butter in various 
markets. He pointed to two carts at the door of his cabin, containing butter in kishes, collected 
through the county Cavan, which he intended to assort, and pack in tubs, for Dublin. 

Rice sometimes takes two carts of butter to Dublin, in the week, when there is a rise in the city 
prices ; but the whole quantity in the year does not give a weekly average of more than a ton, being, 
in all, 52 tons. There is not any sent to Drogheda. 

There are bought, weekly, in Navan, for Dublin, about eighty pigs, taking an average of the year, 
and about one hundred are conveyed through, for the same destination — the whole amounting to 9,360. 

The sheep and lambs sent from Navan, and through it, in the year, to Dublin, are estimated to 
amount to 27,300. 

The wool, flax, and hides, are all bought for local manufacturers. It is only sheep skins that are 
redundant, and these are sent to Dublin, the wool being first taken off. 



Annual Consumption 
of Merchandize. 

Merchandize. Timber (plank), 200 tons. 

Iron (all kinds), 200 tons. 
Slates. 

Salt, 50 tons. 

Coals, 3,500 „ 



Sugar, raw, 140 hhds. 
Sugar, refined, 35 „ 

(102 tons) 

Tea, 12 tons. 

(320 chests of 84 lbs. each.) 



IVhenca obtained. 

The greater part from Drogheda. One trader is, at 
present, receiving about 20 tons from Dublin. 

Nearly all from Drogheda. The trade in timber and 
iron is confined to retailers. 

There are large quantities of slates brought from Drogheda 
in the boats, but there is no sale of them in Navan. 

All from Drogheda- 

There are three coal yards in Navan, supplied from 
Drogheda by boats ; and the 3,500 tons here set down 
form the total of their trade in a year; but a con- 
siderable quantity is brought up in addition, by the 
owners of the mills, and for the distillery and brewery. 
Several country gentlemen also get supplies from 
Drogheda, by the boats, to the landing places nearest 
their residences. 

The usual price of domestic coal, in the town, is ,-61 per 
ton. It is considered here to be cheaper than turf; 
but the cabins being without grates, coal cannot be 
used in them. 

Nearly all from Dublin. 



About six tons of tea are bought in Dublin. Two tons 
are obtained through Dublin, from London. The 
remaining four tons are obtained from Liverpool, 
through Drogheda. 
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Annual Consumption , WTience obti^d. 

of Merchandize. 



Coffee, I6 cwt. 

Wine, 14 pipes and butts. 
Spirits, 320 puncheons. 

Hardware, glass, and 
earthenware. 



Tobacco, - 10 tons, 

(all manufactured.) 
Tallow, - 80 „ 

Ashes, barilla, and 
kelp, , - 40 „ 

Soap. 



Starch, 10 tons. 
Flai seed. 



Bark, 25 tons. 

Oil, 2 „ 

Woollen draper}', &c^ &c. 



Leather. 

Flax, - - 234 tons, 

(exclusive of local supply.) 
Linen yarn, - 150 tons, 

(exclusive of local supply.) 



Dublin. 

do. 

120, Navan. 150, Dublin. 50, Drogheda. There are forty 
houses in Navan licensed to sell whiskey. 

About £2000 worth of hardware is sold here in the year: 
one-third of it is obtained through Drogheda, the 
remainder from Dublin. The sale of window glass (all 
obtmned from Dublin agents) extends to sixty crates, 
yearly. The principal sale of earthenware is by travelling 
dealers } the local trade is insignificant. 

About one-half from Dublin — the other from Drogheda. 

All from Dublin, or through it. 
do. do. 

In addition to the white soap made in the town, about 15 tons 
are annually obtained from Dublin. 30 tons of yellow soap 
are received, through Drogheda, from Liverpool. 

All from Dublin. 

The sale of flax seed in Navan is inconsiderable. The whole 
quantity sown throughout Meath, in 1821 (according to the 
accounts of the late Linen Board), was only 90 hogsheads. 

All from Dublin, 
do. 

Scott, the carrier, states, that three carts would, in one turn, 
convey all the woollens, cottons, &c., brought to Navan in 
a year. The principal supply is from Dublin. 

There are two tanners and leather dressers in the town, and 
the greater part of the leather used here is supplied by them. 

Obtained from Cootehill, Ballybay, Armagh, and Londonderry, 
all northward of Navan. 

Obtained from Dublin and Drogheda. 



There is a linen yarn mill near the town, possessing a thirty-six horse power, to which a fifteen 
horse power is about being added. It employs 230 persons ; works into yam annually, 234 tons of 
flax, obtained from Cootehill, Ballybay, Armagh, and Londonderry; consumes 200 tons of coal, 
obtained from Drogheda by the Boyne navigation ; and sends to Drogheda on carts, weekly, 600 
bundles of yarn, weighing each (on average,) 7 lbs., in all, 37^- cwt., being 97^- tons in the year. The 
rest of the yarn is distributed in various directions, or used in Navan. 

A small quantity of flax is obtained here, in addition to the quantity from the North, but the 
quality is inferior. 

Sack cloth and packing covers are manufactured here. The principal manufacturer of them states, 
that 200 looms are employed, and that each weaver can earn 10s. a week. The webs measure usually 
from 100 to 120 yards ; but some (for packing covers,) measure 180 yards ; and the cloth is yard wide. 
The average weight of the webs is 1^ cwt. ; and a weaver can make one in a week at ordinary work ; 
therefore, if only 50 looms were constantly employed, the webs made in a year would weigh 160 tons, 
which is 10 tons more than the weight of the yarn carried to the town. The principal part of the 
cloth is sent to Dublin ; some is sent to Newry, some to Dundalk, and a large quantity to Drogheda- 

There is a manufactory for coarse woollens near the town, which employs thirteen persons and five 
looms; but it has only been at work since August, 1835. The proprietor, Mr. Ford, formerly the 
conductor of an establishment in Dublin, settled here in expectation of obtaining a large and cheap 
supply of wool ; however, although wool is abundant in every market of the county, the price is high, 
so great is the demand for it, to be used in making frieze for local use ; therefore, he has adapted Ids 
trade to the practice of the country, and receives wool from families to spin, dye, weave, and finish. He 
charges 10s. for thus manufacturing a stone of wool into ten yards of frieze ; and he calculates that 
there is a saving of 5s. on each stone of wool, to the families who resort to his establishment, as the 
home manufacturing of that quantity of wool, costs at least 15s. This portion of his trade is increasing 
considerably. The frieze manufactured on his own account, is sold at his establishment to travelling 
dealers. 

Under the same roof with Mr. Ford’s establishment, there is a paper-mill, in which lapping paper 
is made for the local trade, and also for Dublin. The proprietor, Mr. Browne, states, that between 
paper, rags, and old iron, he sends to Dublin one ton weekly. 



Three day coaches and a night mail pass through Navan, from Dublin and to it ; but, one of the 
day coaches does not ply on Sundays. A long car also passes through daily, from and to Dublin ; 
and a car plies daily between the town and Drogheda. 

About fifty carts are permanently employed by the carrying trade of the town ; and upwards of 
100 carts, belonging to holders of small farms in the ne^libourhood, are employed occasionally. 

Scott, the carrier, states, that the general trade with Dubhn does not employ more than fifteen 
carts, making two turns in each week. 

The charge for the carriage of goods between the town and Dublin, is 16s. 8tf. per ton ; but, in 
some cases, the charge is only ISs. 

The general charge for carrying, between the town and Drogheda, is 6s. 8rf. per ton. 

, On the Boyne Navigation the charge is only 4s. per ton, and this includes a toll of 2s. 3d., leaving 
the charge of the boat-owner only Is. Qd. per ton. 

There are eight Navan boats employed ; and boats from Drogheda frequently ascend to Navan to 
take down corn. 

The navigation is considered a very bad one. It is partly canal and partly river, and at three places 
the towing path breaks off, and the horse is taken on the boat to the opposite side lof the river, where 
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another path begins. At a distance of two miles from Drogheda, the navigation enters that part of 
the Boyne which is affected by the tides, where necessarily there is much delay, particularly in the 
short days, (the period of the corn trade,) and considerable danger. During floods great delay is 
occasioned in ascending the river ; and, at a place called Mooney’s Sharp, the current is sometimes so 
strong, that five horses are required to draw the boat for the distance of a furlong. 

The exact quantity of commodities conveyed by this navigation in a year, may be ascertmned by 
ordering an account of it to be furnished by the Secretary of the Company, the Rev. R. P. D. 
Hamilton, of Ardsalla, near Navan. 

9th February, 1837. 



TRIM. COUNTY MEATH. 

Corn is bought in Trim for two mill-owners in the town, and two near it ; also by dealers who live 
in various directions, and whose transactions cannot therefore be ascertained, but the greater part of 
the corn collected by them is resold in Navan. In my report from Navan I have included Callery, 
of Trim, among the principal dealers who resell in that town. 

The' price of wheat in Trim is usually 2s. a barrel under Navan, and oats about la. : the differences 
between the prices of Trim and Dublin are something more. A difference of 2s. a barrel in wheat, 
is equal to 16s. a ton ; and Is. a barrel in oats is equal to 1 Is. 5d. a ton. 

The corn of this part of Meath is not of superior quality, which is by some persons ascribed to the 
soil, and by others to bad husbandry. . 

The trade of Trim and ils neighbourhood is principally with Dublin and Navan. Loading is con- 
veyed there for 13s. Ad. per ton. 

Coal is obtained from Navan ; but turf fuel is almost generally used. 

Twenty-two carts, (on average,) each conveying about a ton weight, pass through Trim daily, 
plying between Dublin, Trim, Athboy, Castlepollard, Granard, &c., on the western road ; and Old- 
castle Killysandra, &c., on the northern road, leading to the district west of the town of Cavan. 



ATHBOY, COUNTY MEATH. 

There is not a corn market in Athboy ; but there is an extensive mill in the town, for which supplies 
of corn are purchased from the farmers of the surrounding country, and in Navan. 

A number of dealers in pigs and corn reside here, and make their sales in Navan, at the markets of 

which they attend regularly. u j . . u j » 

Potatoes are extensively cultivated in this part of the county Meath, and are at present so abundant, 
that the current price is only U. Ad. per cwt.: it was, hovrever, more than 2j. per cwt. in the early 

^^Thf prinejukder in the town employs his own carts to convey his supplies from Drogheda and 
Dublin. 



KELLS, COUNTY MEATH. 

The corn market of Kells receives but limited supplies; depending for them on the produce of remote 
farms on the northern border of the county, and the adjoining districts of Cavan. 

The local authorities of the town state that they cannot furnish an account of the produce sold m 
the market, although they collect tolls on all commodities brought to it, charging on corn a penny per 
barrel. However, there is not any trader here in extensive business, who buys produce for resale 
elsewhere, or for exportation. Market dealers buy corn here, and take it on towards Navan and 
Drogheda for resale. _ _ , . , ^ 

The general trade of the town is inconsiderable. There is a large consumption of whiskey, but 
not of any other merchandize. , , , . i .• j j 

The lands about Kells being mostly reserved for pasture feeding, the labouring population depend 
for subsistence on occasional employment, (chiefly turf cutting,) and the sale of pi{p ; and all suffer great 
poverty. The only town avocation which affords much employment, is the embroidering ot lace for 
English establishments, in which upwards of sixty females are at jiresent engaged ; but occasionally 
more than one hundred are employed. _ .... .t. 

Carts loaded with corn, or other Irish produce, are continually rolling through the town ; the 
greater number taking the route to Drogheda, keeping north of Navan, by CTossing the river 
Blackwater, a short distance eastward of Kells, and thence on to Slane. Several droves of pigs also 

^^TheroTd^nlithward, through the centre of Cavan to Enniskillen, also that through (Mdcastle to the 
districts west of Cavan, and the western road to Castlepollard and Granard, unite at Kells ; so that 
all the Irish produce for Dublin, from the districts through which the first-mentioned road passes, and 
all for Drof^heda, or Navan, on the three lines, must be carried through Kells. _ Ihe imports from 
Dublin, for° places on the first of these lines, and from Drogheda on the three lines, must also pass 

^*'Tobserved^'a great number of carts returning through the town empty ; but whether they belonged 
to dealers, who had been selling corn in Navan, or Drogheda, or to regular carriers, I had no means 
of ascertainino’. Of course, the carrying of agricultural produce to the coast markets, must employ 
more carts than the carrying of merchandize to the interior, owing to the non-existence of inland 
manufactories requiring materials from the ports, but more especially to the condition and habits ot 
the great body of the population, which as yet depress the sale of merchandize, and also to the heavy 

charges of inland carriage which prevent an extensive use of coal. , , . . . -i 

Coalis only partially used even in Kells, although retailed _m Navan (only lOJ statute miles 
distant,) at £1 per ton. There are, however, large bogs in the vicinity. , ,.r i t 

A three horse coach, for fourteen passengers, plies daily between the town and Dublin ; also a long 
car for the same number of persons. Two stage coaches pass through daily, and a mail coach nightly. 
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OLDCASTLE, COUNTY MEATH. 

Appendix B. 
No. 4. 

Inquiry into the 
Carrying Trade of 
the Towns north 
of Dublin. 

OLDCASTLE. 

DUNDALK, COUNTY LOUTH. DUNDALK. 

The corn trade of Dundalk is very extensive, there being a steam power mill, a large distillery, and Agricultural Pro- 
two breweries in the town, and the export trade comprising a large portion of the produce of Louth, duce. 

Cavan, and Monaghan. — — • 

The wheat and barley sold in Dundalk are the produce of Louth and Monaghan. The supplies of Wheat, lJ«ley, and 
«ats are obtained, principally, from the counties of Cavan, Monaghan, and Fermanagh; the quantity 
grown in Louth being only sufficient for the local consumption. This is shown by contrasting the 
'Customs returns of exports in 1835, with the returns of sales made in Dundalk. 

Exports in 183S. Sales iu Dundalk during 1835. 

Wheat, - - - 142,097 cwfs. Wheat, - - 242,100 cwts. 

Wheatmeal and Flour, 16,280 „ Barley, - - 377,074 „ 

Barley, ... 56,280 „ Oats, - - 146,037j „ 

Malt, - - 53,875i „ 

Oats, - - - 229,542J „ 

Oatmeal, - - 129,260 „ 

Adding the sales of oats at Castlebeliingham in 1835, 3500 cwts, also the sales at Ardee, 73,400 
<wts., the total is under the exports, leaving none for oatmeal. 

The sales of corn in Castlebeliingham, given in the return for that village, are made at the great 
brewery there, also to the mills near it, and at a coach-horse establishment. There is not a regular 
<»rn market. 

In Ardee there is a great corn market, from which millers and maltsters are largely supplied ; and 
dealers buy corn in it to resell in Dundalk and Drogheda. The quantity resold in Drogheda is 
estimated to average 62^ tons weekly, for three months of the year. 

If the Louth oats be only sufficient for the local consumption, which is the opinion of a principal 
•corn merchant in Dundalk, a quantity of oats, and oatmeal, equal to the exports of 1835, viz., 

17,940 tons, must have been obtained from the counties of Monaghan, Fermanagh, and Cavan. 

The exports of agricultural produce from this town are increasing annually ; the millers’ exports 
«f flour and meal in particular. The steam-power mill here, has been erected by an English miller, 

Mr. Dewhurst, who has settled in the town. 

The butter exported is brought in from the counties of Monahan and Cavan, and the northern Butter and Eggs, 
part of Longford. The quantity is about 550 tons in the season ; all sent ready coopered for 
shipment. 

The eggs sent in are collected in the same counties, principally ; the local supply being much under 
-the quantity exported. 

The horned cattle and sheep, in the export return, are from Louth and Meath ; the pigs are from Cattle, Sheep, and 
Louth, Armac'h, Monaghan, Cavan, Leitrim, and the northern parts of Longford and Meath. Pigs. 

The flax and tow exported are chiefly from Ballybay, county Monaghan, and Cootehill, county Flax. 

Uavan. 

A great importation is made of timber, iron, slates, and coals, for traders in the counties of Merchandize. 

Monahan and Cavan, who obtain their supplies through this port, from England, and employ the — — 

carriers of corn to convey them from the ships, or their agents’ stores. 

The steam vessels bring in supplies of all kinds of merchandize, consigned to traders in the 
inland towns. 

In imports generally, there has been a great increase since the establishment of these steam vessels 
for the port ; and the principal traders in Dundalk itself, now purchase the commodities in which they 
deal, at Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, &c. 

The carrying trade, occasioned by bringing supplies from Belfast, Newry, and Dublin, is still, 
however, considerable. About one-third of the whole quantity of flax seed sold in the town is brought 
from Newry, and the greater part of the sugar and tea is carried from Belfast, and Newry, or Dublin ; 
but the merchants state that the local trade will soon be fully supplied by imports from Liverpool, 
and those from foreign countries, and the colonies ; there being great advantages derived from this 
direct trade, among which is the power of postponing the payment of Customs duties until the 
merchandize chargeable with them is required for sale, instead of having to pay them in Belfast, 
or Dublin. 

The coals imported are from Scotland, and Wigan. The price of Scotch coal is usually 12s. per 
ton ; of prime Wigan, 15.s. to 17s. ; and of inferior Wigan, 12s. to 14s. In the present winter, 
prices have been considerably higher. Turf fuel is also consumed in the town, there being large bogs 
in the neighbourhood ; but at the ordinary price of the turf here, this fuel is considered dearer 
than coals. 

Two steam vessels, the property of a Dundalk Company, ply regularly between the port and 
Liverpool. Each has a capacity of 200 tons register. 

The port has not much depth of water ; but it is said to be a safe one, in proof of which, a freight 
will be taken for it in an English port at less than the charge for a freight to Newry, or Drogheda. 

There are not any harbour dues. 



The market of Oldcastle furnishes supplies of corn to extensive mills near the town, and provides 
employment for a considerable number of dealers in corn, and other produce. As nearly all these 
dealers reside elsewhere, it is impossible to obtain an account of the exact quantities of produce 
carried away for resale or exportation ; but an estimate of the quantities sold in the town has been 
formed, with the assistance of the craner and a resident dealer, and transmitted to the Commissioners. 

11th February, 1837. 
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The Irish manufactures carried to the town in considerable quantities, bj’ land, are linens. These 
are conveyed from the iicigbourhood of Ballybay, county Monaghan. At Lough Eagish, near that 
place, there is a linen yarn mill, with a weaving establishment annexed to it, giving employment to a 
large number of persons. 

The Irish manufactured articles carried from the town, in heavy loads, are salt, whiskey, and flour. 

There is a large importation of rock salt for works in the town, the produce of which together with 
imported salt (manufactured), is carried in great quantities to the counties of Cavan and Monaghan. 

The distillery supplies whiskey (o dealers in Louth, Meath, Westmeath, Roscommon, Leitrim, and 
Fermanagh; but its- heaviest trade, (exclusive of that in Dundalk,) is in the counties of Cavan-, 
Monaghan, Armagh, and Down. 

Flour is supplied by Dundalk millers to many towns in the north of Ireland. A large quantity is 
sent to Newry on carts, and thence forwarded by boat on the canal for consumption in Tyrone. 
The town of Ballybaj’, county Monaghan, is supplied altogether by Dundalk. 

There are two breweries for ale and porter in the town, but they supply only the local demand. 

The tobacco made in the town is also for local consumption. Heretofore the spinners of tobacco 
in Dundalk obtained the unmanufactured commodity through Newry or Drogheda; but, in 1836 
permission was obtained for bonding tobacco in Dundalk, in consequence of which, the supplies are 
received directly from Liverpool. 

The ashes and tallow imported, are for soap manufacturers in the town, who send supplies of their 
Boa^ to the interior. 

The bark and hides imported, are also for local use; and large supplies of Dundalk leather are con- 
veyed to inland towns. 

Red bricks are made near the town, the best of which are sold for 30r. a thousand ; but they do- 
not occasion a regular carrying trade to other towns. 

A pin manufactory was established here in 1836, by Messrs. Johnston and Sherrock, of Manchester, 
who could not obtain at their English establishment a sufficient number of bauds for their trade. 
When they were commencing business here, objections were made against their taking the children to 
be employed, from school, and they could only get the number available, gradually. It was ultimately 
agreed on, that the children should be at liberty to attend the school for a portion of each day; but, 
iu a few weeks, when the children acquired expertness in pin-making, and found that by attending to 
their employment they could earn 4i. a week each, by sedulous, labour, they refused to go to the 
school and devoted all their time to business. There are now 260 of them employed, being as many 
as could be obtained of fit ages ; and the proprietors of the mill are looking for the site of another 
establishment in a populous part of the county Louth. 

Three Belfast coaches pass through the town daily, to and from Dublin ; and one Newry coach, and 
one Armagh coach pass through, to and from Dublin, on alternate days ; a long car from and to^ 
Newry, also passes through daily. These vehicles afford ample means of intercourse with Dublin, 
for the inhabitants of Dundalk. 

There are two cars plying, daily, between the town and Newry. 

From the period at which the private bankers of Dublin were opposed in provincial towns, by the- 
qstablishing of branches of the Bank of Ireland, the banking business of Dundalk was carried on in 
Newry, until the Bank of Ireland established a Dundalk branch. There is now, in addition to this 
bank, a branch of the National Bank, in the town ; and in consequence of the existence of these local 
banking establishments, and of the maintenance of a regular commercial intercourse by steam 
vessels with Li\'crpool, the intercourse with Dublin is very limited. 

21st January, 1837. 



CAVAN. 

Wheat and barley are only brought to Cavan in very small parcels, and occasionally. The sales 
are made at the neighbouring mills, or the Belturbet distillery. The quantity of either grown near 
Cavan, is not considerable ; but the cultivation of wheat is increasing very much. 

The annual sale of oats is estimated to be 7525 tons. A large portion of the quantity bought 
in the town is for the neighbouring mills ; fully one-half is supposed to be bought for one mill in the 
county; a large quantity is bought for another mill. It is also stated that considerable purchases are 
made in the market for the distiller}’ in Belturbet. The quantity taken away by dealers to Dundalk 
and Drogheda, cannot be ascertained, as the dealers do not reside here. 

. The potatoes sold are wholly for local consumption. One estimate of the quantity extends only 
to 2600 cwt. in a year, which would be only 400 stones of 14 lbs. per week: this must be greatly 
under the true amount, unless all but a few of the inhabitants, cultivate supplies for themselves. 

The annual sale of butter amounts to 200 tons, the greater part of which is sent to Newry, and 
Dundalk. Some of the travelling dealers take it to other inland towns. When in Navan, I saw 
butter there from Cavan, which was to be resold in Dublin. 

A considerable quantity of flax is sold, but it is all bought by travelling dealers to resell to buyers 
in Cootehill, Monaghan, and other towns, who supply the yarn mills of the county Armagh, and at 
Belfast ; also those in Drogheda, and Navan. 

There are not any linen weavers near Cavan, which has never been a linen market. There is not 
a yarn market. 

The quantity of wool sold here annually, is about 14 tons. About half the quantity is bought up- 
in small parcels for domestic manufactures ; the remainder is sent to Dublin, by a trader here, who also- 
sends there about 80 cwt. of Fermanagh wool; in all, he sends from ten to twelve tons annually. 

The number of pigs sold at Cavan cannot be ascertained ; the sale takes place outside the town, 
and no enumeration of the pigs at market here has ever been made. 

The hides and skins are bought up by tanners, and leather-dressers in the county. Some sheep 
skins are sent to Dublin. 

The principal supply of flour is now obtained from the local mills. However, about 30 tons of 
flour from Drogheda, Slane, and Dundalk, are sold in the town annually. 

Oatmeal is obtained from the neighbouring millers. 

The annual supply of coal for sale is usually about 70 tons, all obtained from Dundalk; but in the 
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present year the sale has been greater, owing to the necessity there is for burning coal with the turf, 
which is so bad, in consequence of the heavy rains, that it will not burn well without coal or wood. 

Exclusive of the quantity of coal sold in Cavan, large supplies are obtained from Duntialk by some 
femilies in the neighbourhood. For kilns, &c., large supplies are obtained. The Ballyhaise mill 
requires, at least, 100 tons in the year. 

The Belturbet distillery is supplied with coal through Ballyshannon and Lough Erne. 

One trader estimates the quantity of raw sugar sold, at only 50 hogsheads ; another estimates it at 
100 hogsheads. The medium of 75 hogsheads would weigh about 45 tons, or 900 cwts. All 
•from Dublin. 

The sale of refined sugar, by ^ocers, innkeepers, &c., is said not to exceed 5 hogsheads in the 
year, or 2^ tons. All from Dublin. 

Sixty chests of tea, (exclusive of packages obtained from Dublin, by innkeepers and private families,) 
are considered to be as much as can be sold in the town ; these would weigh 2^ tons. The whole 
supply is from Dublin. 

One trader in the town sells about 8 cwt. of coffee in the year, but all the others do not sell more 
than 2 cwt. The supply is from Dublin. 

A wholesale trader estimates the annual consumption of whiskey in the town at 100 puncheons; 
Another trader estimates it at .300 puncheons. Looking to the estimate for Navan, which is only 
300 puncheons, notwithstanding the greater trade of that town, I must consider the lesser estimate 
nearer to the actual sale, and therefore set it doivn at 50 tons. The greater part is obtained from 
Belturbet, and Carrickmacross ; but a considerable portion is obtained from Dundalk distillery. 

Beer is obtained from Clones, Monaghan, and Carrickmacross. The quantity cannot be ascertained. 

Tlie sale of wine is estimated at from 7 to 10 pipes and butts. 

The salt' is obtained from Drogheda, and Dundalk, or Newry. One trader sells about 300 cwt. 
annually, and travelling dealers sell it from their carts in the market-place. The total does not 
exceed 50 tons. 

The tobacco brought to Cavan is unmanufactured. It is purchased in London, and conveyed in 
bond to Dublin, where the duty is paid. The duty amounts to between i'36,000 and £40,000 a year, 
and this is all paid by one manufacturer. He averages his consumption at 4 hogsheads for every 
eight days, each hogshead weighing about 15 cwt. On comparing this averjujo with the duty, f 
estimate the whole weight at 115 tons. The manufacturer purposes to get his tobacco through 
Dundalk, if freights to that port from London shall be easily obtained. He sells the manufactured 
tobacco to dealers in the counties of Cavan, Mcatli, Westmeath, Longford, Leitrim, Fermana<rh, 
and Monaghan. 

About 100 cwts. of the white soap are purchased in Clones; the greater part of the remainder, 
white and yellow, is obtained from Dublin, or through it. The total (with candles) does not 
exceed 20 tons. 

There are two chandlers in Cavan ; but large supplies of candles are obtained from Clones, and 
mould candles are got from Dublin. 

A principal trader estimates the quantity of starch sold, at 4 tons, and another trader makes it 
.5 tons. The latter would be half the quantity estimated to be sold in Navan, and therefore I adopt 
it. The supply is from Dublin. 

At least 6 tons of leather are brought to the town from Dublin and Drogheda. There is a 
tanner in the town, and anotlier at Ballyhaise, near it. 

It is Irish bark that is principally used by the local tanners. Some imported bark is obtained from 
Dundalk and Newry. 

About 220 tons of timber and plank arc obtained for the supply of the town. The timber has 
been imported through Ballyshannon, and formed into rafts on Lough Erne, by which it has been 
conveyed to Wattle Bridge. However, the delays on the lake, from contrary winds, are so great 
that it is doubtful whether the trader to whom the sale of timber is confined, will get any more by 
Ballyshannon. 

About 60 tons of Memel are included in the total of 220. 

The great demand is for plank, and Dundalk is the port through which the principal supply of it 
is obtained. 

The supply of iron and metals is obtained through Dundalk and Newry. The metals are ordered 
from Glasgow to either of these places, principally to Newry. The whole quantity is considered to 
weigh 70 tons. 

Tin plates are obtained through Dundalk — about 2 tons. 

Hardware is ordered through Drogheda, Dundalk, and Newry, as may he convenient, when the 
packages are to be shipped from Liverpool ; the total, about 2 tons. 

Lead is obtained from Dublin, and partly through Drogheda from England. Total 3^ tons. 

The sale of flaxseed has been increasing in latter years, but it is impossible to estimate the quantity 
sold in the town, as a very largo portion of the supply is brought in to each market by travelling 
dealers, who, during the season, carry the seed from one town to another, returning to Dundalk, 
Newry, or Belfast, for supplies, as they are required. The whole quantity sown in the county in a 
year is estimated at 1,250 hogsheads, in the last returns of the late Linen Board. 

The number of bales of drapery cannot be ascertained; a considerable portion, at least half the 
quantity sold, is purchased in Leeds, Manchester, &c., and ordered to Dundalk, Newry, or Dublin, 
and the remainder is bought in Dublin. 

The general trade of Cavan is annually increasing. There is, however, consider.ablo distress 
among tlie poorer classes of the people, but much of this is only temporary, arising from the 
inclemency of the past autumn, and the high prices of provisions and fuel. 

There is a day coach for I 6 persons, plying between Cavan and Dublin. A day coach from, 
Enniskillen piisses through ; and a mail coach from that town passes through in the night ; in both 
seats are reserved for Cavan. 

I could not ascertain the number of carts employed between the town and Dublin, Drogheda, 
Dundalk, &c., as a considerable portion of the carrying trade devolves to travelling dealers, who 
take corn, butter, fla.\, eggs, &c., from the town. 

The charge for carrying merchandize from Dublin is 2s. 4rf. per cwt., and from Newry and 
Dundalk Is. per cwt.; but during the spring and summer, goods are carried from either of these two 
towns at dd. per cwt., and sometimes from Dundalk at 8<f. per cwt. 
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I consider it necessarj' to annex the following observations on the Agricultural Produce Returns, 

which have been obtained through the Constabulary in the county Cavan. , , ^ ^ . 

There are two Returns, (No. 1.) from Virginia, and one has been marked duplicate, but they are 
distinct Returns, showing, when combined, the sales of the market. In one, the sale of oats m three 
^ Years is stated to have been 73,000 cwts., and in the other 84,813 cwts— in all 157,813 cwts., or 
90,179 barrels, giving an annual average of 30,000 barrels, under which_ the annual sale cannot be, 

as the oats boughtforraills, at Navan alone, make two-thirds of this quanUty. , 

The Arvagh Return of sales does not include oats, but the Return of traffic shows that the annual 
sale of oats amounts to 7,600 cwts., or 4,343 barrels. - .r -n i c c j 

Arvagh is on the borders next the county Longford, and the property of the Lari ot tjosford. 

The gr^en crop system of husbandry has been introduced here, and has been emmOTtly successi^ul. 
Notices are at present posted in Cavan, in which the premiums offered by Lord Gosford to the 
Arvaoh tenantry, for the crops of 1837, are particularised. 

The Returns for Killysandra and Belturbet, appear to have been very carefully prepared. _ 

It will be observed that all the grain of Belturbet market {vide Return, No. 2,) is consumed in the 

^ There is not a Return, No. 2, for Killysandra; but it may be assumed that the ^ain of that 
market is also consumed in the local trade, or nearly so, there being a large mill at Ballyconnell, m 
the vicinity, and a large distillery in Belturbet, also close to it. . f u u i 

The Return, No. 2, for Cootehill, shows the total traffic in grain for three years ; and of the whole 

quantity sold only 19,000 cwts. were removed in a raw state to export markets. There are two 
Returns, No. 1, from Cootehill, but the one containing the lesser quantity of oats, appears as n made 
by one dealer. If the quantity of oats specified in it be added to the other, the total sale in three 
years would appear to have been 1,285,974 cwts. ; while the account, No. 2, which distributes the 
total quantity sold in the period, makes it only 1,261,474 cwts. „ . , , .u • 

From the south-east of Cavan, corn is carried by the farmers to Carrickmacross, where there is a 
distillery, and also a brewery. The sales in the local markets are chiefly to millers. 

If returns be obtained from the mills and distilleries supplied by the county^ Cavan, it will be 
found that a greater quantity of corn is consumed by them than has been sold in all the markets 
combined, notwithstanding that much may have been removed, in a raw state, from these markets 
for exportation, or fqr distant districts ; because large quantities are bought at each of the initls ana 
distilleries, which are not included in the market returns. 

15th February, 1837. 



NEWRY, COUNTIES OF DOW’N AND ARMAGH. 

The wheat and oats sent into Newry are principally the produce of Armagh and Down : the supplies 
of prime oats are from the neighbourhood of Banbridge, in the latter county. 

Barley, in largest quantity, and of the best quality, is from the barony of Mourne, on the coast, 

*'°The return of the whole quantity of corn sold in the town, in 1833, 1834, and 1835, which has been 
furnished to the Commission, is founded on accounts obtained from the merchants; but however 
accurately it shows the amount of the sales, no indication of the extent of the carrjnng trade m corn 
from other towns is furnished by it ; that can only he known at the market towns whence the 

supplies are derived. . , . -rv a l m u _ 

Meal and flour are sent in for exportation, by millers in the counties of Down, Armagh, Monaghan, 

“xh?™! supplies of cutlle, sheep, and pigs, are brought in from Armagh, Monaghan, and Tj-rone. 

Butter is carried to ihe town from all the markets westward of it, as far as Enniskillen, and ^me ot 
these are supplied from the county Leitrim; but the heavy supplies are from Armagh, lyrone, 
Monaghan, and Down. The highest priced butter is from Armagh and Down; however, the 
supplies from these counties do not make a fourth of the whole quantity. , . , • x 

In May, 1826, an account was presented to the House of Commons, showing the quantity ot 
butter sent out of each port in Ireland, from 1807, to the close of 1824, when the registry of exports 
to Great Britain ceased. By this it appears, that the exportation of butter from Newry exceeded in 
the period that of any other northern port, even Belfast. The following totals are from this account : 



1807, 


- 23,157 cwts. 


1816, 


50,393 cwts. 


1808, 


23,509 „ 


1817, 


31,501 „ 


1809, 


27,919 „ 


1818, 


32,747 „ 


1810, 


41,280 ,. 


1819, 


59,945 „ 


1811, 


47,766 „ 


] 820, 


58,922 „ 


1812, 


46,929 „ 


1821, 


51,589 „ 


1813, 


52,183 „ 


1822, 


57,529 „ 


1814, 


48,023 „ 


1823, 


41,788 „ 


1815, 


44,484 „ 


1824, 


58,590 „ 



The account states these to be exports from Newry and Strangford, but the latter is only included 
as a port within the Customs district of Newry. , , , -n« . T„ 

The yearly exports now exceed 100,000 firkins, which, at to the cwt., would be 66, /OO cwts. In 
the return made to the Commission, the butter sold in Newry is set down as exceeding 1,800,000 cwts., 
which is more than three times greater than the whole quantity ever exported in one year from alt 
Ireland, before 1825. The figures are not correct, either as to cwts. or lbs., being excessive lortti 
former, and insufficient for the latter. , , • • n i,„f 

Flax, for exportation, is sent in from the markets of Armagh and Tanderagce, principally ; but the 
quantity is decreasing annually, and must become still less as home consumption shall be again en arge 
by the extension of the yarn trade through the spinning mills. 

- The inland carrying trade from Newry is very extensive, particularly in timber, slates, iron, metal 
implements, salt, coal, and flax seed. 

The inland carrying trade to the town, is nearly limited to agricultural produce. 
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The sugar and tea sold in the town are almost exclusively imported ; as also the woollen goods, 
hardware, British earthenware, cured herrings, &c., &c. Small parcels of various kinds of merchandize 
are obtained from Belfast and Dublin ; and about two-thii-ds of the under-leather sold in the town are 
also from Dublin. Supplies of sackcloth are obtained by land, from Navan and Drogheda; and 
when the demand for flaxseed is not met by the imports, a supply is purchased in Belfast, but the 
quantity is never very large. 

Coals in Newry, are not so cheap as in Dundalk. Wigan coals sell usually for about £l per ton ; 
the ordinary house coals at 16#. ; and the distillers’ coals about 14s. ; but turf fuel is much cheaper 
than in that town : a cart-load of turf, of good quality, weighing 8 or 9 cwt., is sold at 2s. to 3s. od., 
according to the seasons. 

The coals of Tyrone are not used here, although the Newry canal is connected with the colliery. 

The trade from Newry to the interior would be largely increased, by the formation of more level 
roads. The communication with Keady, Monaghan, Castleblayney, &c., is by a mountain road ; and 
hence commodities required in the districts near, those towns, which, in the natural course of trade, 
would be bought in Newry, are now procured from other ports. However, in this important concern, 
the interests of the town depend on the Grand Juries of the copnty Armagh, in whom the power 
of forming another road is vested. 

There are two steam vessels belonging to the port, the property of a local company ; one of 154 
tons register, and the other of 112 tons; and Liverpool steam vessels are employed as the trade 
requires : in summer, several of the latter are actively engaged. 

There is a linen market on every Thursday, for the weavers in the neighbourhood, who are 
still carrying on the old system of manufacturing linen, working on their own account, and selling 
their webs at market. This trade is greatly diminished ; stili the manufacturing of linen is carried 
on now as extensively as ever, but principally by manufacturers, who supply the weavers with 
yarn, and pay them for weaving it into webs. 

There are two large mills for spinning flax, near Newry ; Mr. William Hudson’s, of Mountcaulfield, 
and Mr. Joseph Nicholson’s, of Bossbrook, the latter established twenty-five years (the first in 
Ireland), and the former in 1827. The yarn, however, is all used in the district; it is only the 
linen that creates a can-j-ing trade. 

There is a cotton mill near Newry, Mr. Atkinson’s, of Glenane, for which the cotton wool 
imported into Newry is purchased. Mr. Atkinson carries on the whole process of manufacturing; 
spinning, dyeing, bleaching, weaving, and finishing ; and his webs are distributed in several directions. 

Only one distillerj’ exists in Newry; and the whiskey of it is consumed in the town or within 10 miles. 

There are breweries, the produce of which is also for local consumption. 

The leather made in the town is not sufficient for the local trade : a large quantity of under- 
leather is got from Dublin, by land — the hides of the district not yielding leather of sufficient 
strength and thickness. 

About one half the quantity of salt required for the general trade, is imported from Liverpool. 
There are two manufactories in the town. 

Tobacco and soap, made in the town, enter largely into the carrying trade from it. 

Between Nmvry and Dublin a coach plies up and down, on alternate days, excepting Sundays, 
which carries ten passengers. There is a car daily to Dublin. Three coaches, running between 
Belfast and Dublin daily, pass through; two in the day time, and one at night. One coach, 
between Dublin and Armagh, passes through. There arc two cars plying daily between the town 
and Dundalk ; a coach between the town and Dungannon, county Tyrone ; and a mail car to 
Downpatrick at night. 

There is a car daily to Monaghan and Castleblayney, having a branch from the latter to 
Ballybay. This car leaves every evening, and arrives again next morning. There were two cars 
on the route, but the trav elling on the line can now only support one. 

There is a car to Armagh every morning, which returns in the evening ; but it is not doing 
much business : it is interfered with by the Armagh and Dublin coach, passing through Newry, 
and the Dungannon coach from the town, which passes through Armagh. 

There is also a day car between Newry and Banbridge, on the Belfast road. 

All these c.rrs are on four wheels, and carr 3 ' 14 or 16 passengers; and there are several two- 
wheel cars in the town, which are used for travelling in all directions from it. 

The natural money and bill trade of the town is so completely localized as not to occasion 
any travelling to Belfast or Dublin ; there being in the town a branch of the Bank of Ireland, 
another of the National Bank, and an agency for a Belfast Banking Company. 

24th Januarj-, 1837. 



BELFAST, COUNTIES OF ANTRIM AND DOWN. 

The corn carried to Belfast is the produce of districts within thirty miles of it. The great supply 
is brought in by farmers, in small loads of less than a ton weight. 

I have been allowed to inspect the daily accounts of wheat bought for one of the principal 
mills, during .Tanuary, 1836 (an active period of business), and it there appears, that quantities 
varying from 15 to 20 tons, were purchased daily, from about twenty farmers : the average quantity 
delivered by each was therefore 18 cwts. Tlie largest quantity bought in a day, 476 cwts., was 
purchased from thirty-five farmers ; and each, therefore, delivered about 14 cwts. The total purchases 
of wheat for this mill, amounted to 400 tons monthly, upon an average of the whole year ; and this 
was nearly all bought from farmers,, either at the mill or at the stores in Belfast. 

The supplies of corn carried to Belfast by market dealers, arc most largely purchased in Randals- 
town, nortli of Lough Neagh, an extensively supplied market ; the wheat and oats purchased in which 
are chiefly for Belfast and two local mills. The local mills consume the greater part of the whe 
produced in the adjoining district of Killcad, remarkable for superior corn. 

Lisburn market also contributes to the supply of Belfast, through market dealers ; but the local 
consumption there is very considerable. 

Superior corn, particularly wheat, is sent to Belfast by sea, from the barony of Lecale, county 

App. 13. D 
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Down. It is shipped at Killough, Ardglass, Strangford, and the port of Downpatrick, a braucli of 
Lough Strangford. 

The principal mills from which Belfast obtains flour and meal, are in and near Belfast, and at 
Larne, on the coast; Antrim, north of Lough Neagh ; Crumlin, east of Lough Neagh ; Lisburn, 
eic'bt statute miles south of Belfast ; Cumber, north of Lough Strangford ; Bangor, on the south 
coast of Belfast Lough. , . • , , i 

At all these mills corn is bought, in addition to the supplies bought m various local markets. 

In consequence of the gi'eat consumption of corn in Belfast, the prices are so liigh as to preclude 
extensive exportation from it. Frequently, the demand is so great, that wheat and flour can be bought 
in London, andresoldin Belfast, at a profit. Even in 1836-U,low as prices were then in Ireland, this 
could have been done. 

Large quantities of coai-se flour are sent from Belfast to Ballymena, thirty statute uiiles north-west 
of it, where the consumption of flour by the manufacturing population in the district is so great that 
the iocal supplies are insufficient. 

More than this general information, I have not been able to obtain. It is impossible to procure au 
account of the quantity of corn and flour brought to Belfast; as the sales are made at the buyers’ stores, 
principally ; and to ascertdii their amount, application should be made to each mill-owner, distfller, 
brewer, maltster, and horse-owner, and also to each of the petty dealers : if accounts could be obtained 
from all these persons, it is probable the totals would bo excessive, as few would be disposed to give 
more than an average amount of their dealings, wliich, doubtless, would tend to show an extensive 

Givocn, the Commanding Officer of Police in Belfast and the adjoining districts, has made 
great exertions to obtain for the Railway Commission returns of the agricultural produce sold in Belfast 
and neighbouring towns. He has not been able to obtain returns for Belfast ; and he states, that 
the returns for the other towns, which he has forwarded to the Commission, cannot be relied on 
ihe purchasers of a large portion of the produce sold there, live in other places, and cannot be traced; 
and, he apprehends, that the estimates of Local traders, on which the returns are founded, have been 
framed to show an extensive trade cai-ried on by themselves. 

The butter exported from Belfast, is the produce of the northern districts of Down and Armagh, 
and the southern districts of Antrim and Tyrone. The exportation of butter from this town is not 
increasing, owing to the great extent of this trade in Newry, and the opening of an export trade from 
Portmsh, on the north coast of Antrim, which draws off much of the butter tliat would othenvise be 
shipped at Belfast. . - , t> ir . 

To supply the want of information as to the precise extent of the exportation ot butter trom Jieltast, 
at present, I have extracted the following totals of its exports of the eighteen years precedmg 1825, 
from au account presented to the House of Commons, on the 4th May, 1826 ; and I refer to my 
previous statement, founded on good authority — “ The exportation of butter from this town is not 



1807, 


14,464 cwts. 


1S16, 


47,303 cwts. 


ISOS, 


19,414 


1817, 


34,532 „ 


1809, 


19,695 


1813, 


28,010 „ 


1810, 


30,684 


1819, 


42,178 „ 


1811, 


30,708 


1820, 


52,156 „ 


1812, 


39,590 


1821, 


39,079 „ 


1813, 


37,269 » 


1822, 


25,567 „ 


1814, 


41,686 


1823, 


29,241 „ 


1815, 


42,489 


1824, 


41,451 „ 


present exportation be 


equal to an average 


of the exports in the five 


years ending w 



it would amount to 1,875 tons. . . , - 

Very great quantities of pork are carried to Belfosf, for the merchants in the provision trade, from 
various markets in Antrim, Down, Armagh, Monaghan, Tyrone, and Londonderry. The pigs are 
slaughtered at the interior markets, and thence conveyed to Belfast by market dealers, who sell them 
at the stores of the merchants. A single dealer frequently brings, at once, ten of the long country 
carts with a.full load (nearly a ton) on each. _ 

The supplies of superior pork are sent into Belfast by farmers in Antrim and Down. 

Pi<>s are brought in alive for exportation. 

The provision trade in beef is decreasing. The pork trade is increasing. The exports of pork are 
chiefly to Liverpool and London. 

Flax is carried to Belfast by dealers, and large quantities are sent in by persons who buy it on 
commission. The largest supplies are from the markets of Armagh, Tandcragee, Monaghan, Ballybay, 
and Cootehill. 

Foreio-n flax is also used in Belfast ; but this is not occasioned by a deficiency m the home supply ; 
it is to make the finest yarns, for which the Irish flax is unfit. 

There is, annually, a very large exportation of Irish flax from Belfast. 

Belfast is the mercantile capital for a largo portion of Ulster ; but it is only in the towns supplied 
from it, that the extent of the carrying trade, occasioned by its imports, can be known. 

Among the heavy commodities, large quantities of coals are conveyed a great way into the 
interior ; but this carrying trade, on the principal line, that is, towards Armagh, Monaghan, &c., 
devolves chiefly to the Lagan navigation. The Dungannon distillery is supplied with coal from 
Belfast, by that navigation : it was formerly supplied from the colliery in its neighbourhood. Ihe 
prices of coals, when there is a full supply, are l'2s. a ton for Scotch, and about I3s- for English coals 
in ordinary use. topsA 

The quantity of flax seed carried to the interior, is very great. In 183o, it amounted to lo,uo't 
hogsheads, each containing seven bushels. 

The wholesale woollen and silk trade is extensive in Belfast, which furnishes supplies to retailCTS 
in towns within forty miles of it. Traders in these towns also supply themselves from Lnghsfi 
establishments, and get the bales through Belfast. 

There are in Belfast and its suburbs fifteen mills for the spinning of linen yarn, and there are four- 
at places near it, — viz., one at Garrickfergus, one at Larne, one at Ballyclare, and ono at Castlewellaiu 
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The largest of these mills, that of S. K. Mulhollarul, Hind, & Co., in Belfast, employs eight hundred 
persons, who receive in wages about ^200 weekly. Its works are impelled by two engines, each of 
fifty horse power, and it consumes about 90 tons of coal, weekly, including Kendal, used in the gas 
works, constructed within the establishment for lighting it. Its annual consumption of flax amounts 
to 720 tons, 200 of which are imported from Holland, Belgium, and France. The linen and tow yarn 
obtained- from these 720 tons of flax, extends to three million hanks, each of 3,600 j’ards ; in vdue, 
£80,000 ; and about a twentieth part of this quantity, is exported. 

Very large supplies of hand-spun yarn are obtained from Longford and Roscommon, through 
Dublin, by sea. Large supplies arc received by land, from Mon.-^han and Armagh, collected there 
by yam dealers. The hand-spun yarn sold on commission, in the Linen Hall of Belfast, produces, 
on average, annually, a total somewhat under £100,000. 

Linen is sent to the Belfast factors, on commission, from .the several counties in the north of Ireland, 
and from Roscommon, Leitrim, Sligo, and Mayo ; also from King’s County (but there the trade has 
fallen off), and from Longford. King’s County and Longford Linen is conveyed to Belfast, either 
cUrcctly, or through Dublin, and thence by sea. Mayo linen is sent through Dublin ; Sligo linen is 
received directly, on carts. 

The largest supply obtained from any of the linen markets, is bought by Belfast merchants in 
Ballymena, where the linen trade is still conducted on the old system, more extensively than in any 
other part of Ireland. The brown linen sold there in 1821, was valued at £‘83,813; in 1822, 
£48,961 ; in 1823, £93,981 ; and in 1824, £73,(il0. The value of the linen now sold there, 
annually, considerably exceeds the average of these four totals. 

In all other parts of Ireland, the old market trade, every weaver in which was manufacturing on his 
own account, has fallen off ; but the most experienced persons concerned in the trade at Belfast, state, 
that the manufacturing of linen throughout Ulster, has increased in the last five years. 

A large quantity of linen is exported from Belfast to foreign countries ; but the greater part is sent 
through Liverpool, as the direct foreign trade of Belfast is not sufficient to maintain that general and 
continuous intercourse which is essential to the successful exportation of manufactures. Large 
shipments of linen are therefore made in England, for account of Irish manufacturers and merchants. 

To indicate the direction of the carrying trade in Ireland, occasioned by linen and yarn, I shall 
introduce here the totals of the value of unbleached linen, sold by weavers, in the respective counties, 
during the years 182], 1822, 1823, and 1824, as furnished by the returns of the seal officers, and 
inspectors of the late Linen Board, presented to Parliament upon the 22nd of June, 1825. 



Armagh, 

Down, 

Tyrone, • 

Londonderry, 

Donegal, 

Fermanagh, 

Moonglinn, 

Cavan, 



1821. 

£345,.a04 
5-0.3418 
214, 1!K) 
388,809 
231,219 
33,076 
23,386 
242,952 
116,626 



1822. 

£332,496 

608,84-2 

204,828 

397,657 

286.810 

38.954 

24,027 

134,485 

99,429 



1823. 

£351,912 

557,341 

197,943 

381,090 

225.496 

35,966 

16.535 

112,330 

89,564 



1824. 

,£323,767 

668,799 

238,514 

434,898 

252,614 

20,432 

21,259 

125,959 

123,063 



TOTAL, ULSTER, 



£2,060,119 £2,127,528 £1,968,177 



£2,109,305 



Meath, 

Lonth, 

T.ongford, 

tV'estineath, 

King's County, - 
Kildare. 

Kilkenny, 

Wexford, 



£900 

212,002 

43.-269 

3.683 

22.161 

1,126 

1.345 

807 



£1,000 

235,235 

07,978 

3.361 

2.5.771 

1,325 

1,403 

622 



£2,710 

143,169* 

37,554 

3,858 

19,095 

1,250 

No Returns, 
do. 



£1.425 

130,908* 

34,941 

4,334 

19,918 

1,309 

No Returns, 
do. 



TOTAL, LEINSTER, 



£285,352 £336,695 



£207,636 £192,885 



alerford, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Clare, 

Tipperary, 



£27 

49,183 

13,019 

5,627 

IS 

994 



£472 No Returns. 
64,095 76,045 

10.278 10.965 

6.419 7,568 

No Returns. No Retoms. 
936 616 



No Returns. 
87,380 
11.026 
10,858 



TOTAL, MUNSTER, 



£68,868 



£82,200 £95,194 £110,420 



Galway, 

Sligo? ' 
Leitrim, 
Roscommon, 



£8.421 

71,526 

26.785 

723 

10.207 



£15,564 

82,401 

24,317 

2,639 

5,991 



£13.304 

89,181 

25,570 

327 

12,472 



£18,275 

111.896 

23.683 

1.217 

13,017 



TOTAL, CONNAUGHT, - £117,662 



£130,912 £140,854 



£168,087 



TOTAL, IRELAND, 



There is a new damask manufactoiy at Belfast, established by Mr. Michael Andrews, which is said 
to be an improvement on the manufactory at Lisburn. 

The cotton trade of Belfast is declining. Several of the cotton mills are now employed in spinning 
flax, and there arc now only six cotton mills in the town, and one at Killylcigh, county Down. 

However, the carrying trade is not materially affected by either the manufacture of damask or 
cotton at Belfast. 

There are two jiaper manufactories near the town, a)id throe near Antrim, sixteen statute miles 
north-west of it. 

There are six tanners in the town, but they do not supply the demand for leather. Sole leather 
is brought from Dublin by sea, and the best kind of dressed leather is imported from England. 

About two-thirds of the hides tanned in Belfast, are imported. 

Only a very small portion of the hosiery manufactures sold in Belfast, are Irish. Formerly, the 



*Seo Report from Drogheda for tho causes of this decrease. 



Appendix 

^ 4 . 

Inquiry into the 
Carryiag Trade of 
the Towns north 
of Dublin. 

BELFAST. 

Manufactures. 

Linen Yam. 



Linen. 



Damask. 

Cotton. 

Paper. 

Leather. 

Hides. 

Hosiery. 
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Appendix B. 
No. 4. 

Inquiry into the 
Carrying Trade of 
the Towns nortfi 
of Dublin. 

BELFAST. 

Manufactures. 

Distilleries and 
Breweries. 



Salt. 



TraTelling. 



Belfast woollen merchants distributed in their trade, a large quantity of Irish woollen stockings, made 
principally in Donegal ; but on the rise in the price of wool, the Donegal knitters commenced using a 
bad kind — ^in consequence of which, their stockings became unsound in a few months, and lost all 
character with the merchants. 

There are nine iron founderies in Belfast, which employ about 500 persons. Iron machinery, 
stoves, &c., are transmitted, in the ordinary trade, as far as Coleraine, on one side of Lough Neagh, 
and Enniskillen, on the other side. Recently, however, some iron works have been sent to Clonmel. 

There are eight brass founderies, which employ tliirty-two persons; but the works made are nearly 
all for local orders. 

White glass and bottles arc made in two manufactories, for the supply of local establishments. 

There are two distilleries and nine breweries. The whiskey made is not sufficient for the local 
consumption : a large quantity is brought to the town from other places. There is a considerable 
exportation of porter. 

The manufacture of salt has been discontinued in Belfast ; and the whole supply of salt for the town, 
and the places supplied from it, is imported. It is stated, that the salt works here were stopped when 
the import duties on British manufactured salt were abolished, as the difforonce between the duty on 
rock salt and the manufactured article was considered necessary to protect the Irish works; but in 
Droglieda, Dundalk, and Newry, the manufacture of salt is caiiied on as actively as when the import 
duties were charged : indeed, at Drogheda, the trade has been increased. 

A steam vessel, and three coaches, ai-e employed between Belfast and Dublin. The travelling 
intercourse with towns in Ulster is so great, that I must refer to the list of coaches and caravans 
employed by it, which has been furnished by the Constables of Police. 

30th January, 1837. 



ENNISKILLEN. 



ENNISKILLEN, COUNTY FERMANAGH. 



Agricultural Pro- 
duce. 



Wheat. 



Barley. 

Oats. 



Quantity sold 
intlie Market 
annually, on 

1833, -4, S: -5. 


Proportion 

;o other places 
for Sale or 
Export. 


Places to 
which Pro- 
duce is sent 
for Sale 
or Export. 


Mode of 


19 tons. 


One-third. 


London- 

derry. 


On carts. 


28 tons. 


None. 






742 tons. 


One-twen- 

tieth. 


Bally- 

shannon. 


In boats 
to Belleek 
(20 miles) 
and 
thence 
(3 miles) 



OBSERVATION'S. 



The cultivation of wheat in Fermanagh 
is not extensively carried on, but it is 
increasing every year. Only a small por- 
tion of the quantity at present grown is 
sold ill the market. The principal sales 
are made at the mills, and these also obtain 
supplies from other districts. One of the 
millers is now getting wheat from Lim- 
erick, by sea, through Baliyshamion. 

The average quantity sold in the market 
has been ascertained from the receiver of 
tolls paid for the produce sold, and he has 
also made the estimate of the proportion 
sent away. With reference to both, he has 
given me the following written explanation: 

“ My means of giving these quantities are 
uncortain. I have calculated from the sums 
received each year at the market scales, 
where are weighed potatoes, oats, barley, 
wheat, and oatmeal, indiscriminately; and 
it is only from observation of the different 
articles weighed, that I can in any way judge 
of them. During the last five years there 
were scales, in opposition to the market 
scales, set up in another part of the town, 
where many of the same kind of articles 
were weighed; these are now put down : 
however, I am sure that no accurate return 
could bo made out here, as millers, distillers, 
and brewers purchase with the intention of 
weighing in their own scales, of which the 
sellers avail themselves, to escape paying 
twopence per sack at the market scales. 
The estimated proportion sent away to other 
places is given on conjecture.” 

If the corn weighed at the market scales 
were all sold in 40 weeks, (the usual dura- 
tion of the season in the corn markets of 
Ireland,) the average weekly sale of wheat 
would be under four barrels; the weekly 
sale of barley would bo under seven barrels; 
and the weekly sale of oats would be only 
212 barrels, or 371 cwts. 
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Quantity sold 
in theMnrket 
annually, on 
an average of 
1833, 


Proportion 
senior taken 
to other place, 
for Sale or 
. Export. 


Places to 
which Pro- 

for Sale 


Mode of 
Convey- 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Butter. 


485 tons. 


450 tons. 


Newry 

and 

London- 

derry. 


On carts. 


The butter trade of Enniskillen is de- 
clining, as other markets have arisen in 
the county Fermanagh ; Derrygonnelly, 
Tempo, &c. About six years ago, the 
whole quantity bought in Enniskillen for 
export was sent to Newry, in preference to 
Londonderry, although the distance to the 
former is 55 Irish miles, and to the latter 
only 45. Butter exported from Newry had 
then a very high character, owing to the 
reputation which the inspector of butter 
there (under the old system of the trade) 
had acquired ; however, at present the 
greater part is sent to Londonderry; at 
least two-thirds of the whole quantity sent 
away must be taken to that place. Much of 
the butter is obtained from the county of 
Leitrim. 


Eggs. 


4,500 dozen. 


4,000 dozen. 


do. 


do. 


The whole quantity of eggs taken away 
might be carried in five of the crates in 
which eggs are usually brought to Dublin 
from lloscommon, one of which contains 
10,080 eggs, or 84 hundred, of six score each. 


Pigs. 


— 


4,500 


do. 


— 


— 


flax. 




14 tons. 


Belfast. 


On carts. 


About 14 tons of flax are sent away 
annually. In the return of produce sold. 
No. 2, the flax is stated to be sent to Lon- 
donderry ; but the greater part is sent to 
Belfast. There is a flax mill at Lisbellaw, 
near Enniskillen. 


Wool. 










The wool of Fermanagh is not sent to 
Enniskillen market. In Cavan, a large 
quantit}' of Fermanagh wool is bought for 
Dublin market. 


Sheep 

and 

Lambs. 




4,500 


Omagh, 
London- 
derry, and 
Newry. [ 







Three of the principal traders in Enniskillen having been absent from the town while I remained, 
I was unable to obtain specific information as to the quantities of several kinds of merchandize 
brought to the town. Tho trade in the very heavy commodities, as timber, iron, coal, &c., is 
carried on by two of these merchants, one of whom has also a mercantile house in Sligo. 

Supplies of meal and flour are usually from Ballycassidy and Lisaniskea, county Fermanagh; Bally- 
haise, county Cavan ; Cockstown, near Ballyshannon, county Donegal; Caledon, county Tyrone; 
Glasslough, county Monaghan; Slane, county Meath. 

The traders, however, who sell flour, obtain supplies from everj" quarter to which the carriers of 
the town have business, when the prices afford a prospect of profit. The annual consumption by 
bakers amounts to 8,760 cwts. I could not ascertain the c-xtent of the general sale. 

The whole supply of oatmeal is obtained from neighbouring mills. 

Sugar is obtained through Londonderry and Sligo. 

Tea through Dublin, principally ; part through Londonderry. 

Wine from Dublin. 

About 500 puncheons of whiskey are consumed annually; and purchased in Belturbef, Bally- 
shannon, and Londonderry ; also in Enniskillen. 

Tobacco is obtained from Belfast, principally ; also from Londonderry, Lurgan, (county Armagh,) 
and Cavan. 

Soap is procured from Donamorc, near Dungannon, and from Clones, in the county Monx^han. 

Mould candles are supplied from Dublin ; the common candles from Dublin, Newrj-, Belfast, 
Londonderry, Strabane, and Maguires-bridge. 

Starch is carried from Dublin : about 15 tons annually. 

It is computed that tho annual sale of flax seed extends to 150 tons. The greater part is obtained 
from Londonderry; some from Belfast and Newry; some has been obtained from SEgo, but not 
latterly. 

Leather is supplied from Dublin and Ball 5 'shannon. There is one manufactory in Enniskillen. 

Salt is brought from Ballyshannon and Sligo. 

Timber is imported through Ballyshannon. 

Iron and metals are imported through Ballyshannon and Newry ; and hardware through London- 
derry and Newry. There is a manufactory of spades and shovels at Lisbellaw, near Enniskillen, 
from which, and another at Coal Island, county Tyrone, supplies are obtained. There is also one 
near the town of Donegal. 



Appendix B- 
No. 4. 

Inquiry into the 
Carrying Trade of 
the Towns north, 
of Dublin. 

ENNISKILLEN. 
Agricultural Pro- 
duce. 



Merchandize. 
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Appendix B. 
No.’ 4. 

Inquiry info the 
Carrying Trade of 
<he Towns north 
of Dublin. 

ENNISKILLEN. 

Manufactures. 

Linen Trade. 



Carrj-iug Trade, 
and Travelling. 



CLONES. 

Agricultural Pro- 
duce. 



Coals, Lead, Tin, Slates, Firebricks, and Earthenware, are imported through Ballyshannon and Sligo.. 
Coals are principally from Wigan, and are usually sold for 36s. per ton. 

The traders in woollens, cottons, &c., purchase their supplies in Leeds and Manchester, and 
receive them through Londonderry. The supply from Dublin is trivial, excepting printed calicoes 
and muslins, a large portion of which is purchased there. No other apparel is obtained from it in 
large quantities for Enniskillen. 

There is a linen market held in Enniskillen, once in a fortnight, but the quantity of linen sold is less 
now than in former years, when every weaver was the owner of the webs he made. 

Enniskillen has always been the only lai-goly supplied linen market in the county, which appears, 
by the accounts of the late Linen Board, showing the value of the unbleached linen sold in each market-. 

^ Value of unbleached Linen, Value of unbleached Linen, 

' annually sold in Enniskillen. sold in the county Fermonagh. 



1821, 


£20,732 


£23,386 


1822, 


20,007 


24,027 

16,535 


1823, 


14,172 


1824, 


20,634 


21,259 



The county Ferman^h had less of the old linen trade than any county in Ulster. Donegal had 
move of it. 'The county of Cavan was next in advance of Donegal. Monaghan, agmn, had more of 
the trade than Cavan. 

The number of pieces of linen sold at present in Enniskillen, is from 200 to 300, of 25 yards each, 
every fortnight ; and, taking a medium number, the total, in the year, is only 6,;)00. They are sent, 
in the first instance, from the market to various bleach greens, and thence consigned to Londonderry 
and Belfast, for exportation. 

Merchandize is carried between Enniskillen and Londonderry, 45 Irish miles, for U. to 25. per 
cwt. ; between it and Newry (10 Irish miles farther), for Is. 6cZ. to 2s. firf. ; the charge, in both cases, 
varying according to the season; and between it and Dublin, 80 Irish miles, for 3s. to 3s. 6c?. per 
cwt. ”l'he charge for carrying to Belfast, 73 Irish miles, is 3s. (id, per cwt. 

There are two coaches plying daily between Enniskillen and Dublin : one carrying the Post Office 
mails and eight passengers ; the other carrying sixteen passengers. There is a coach between it and 
Ballyshannon, which takes passengers to and' from the mail coach, gratuitously. There is also a coach 
to Londonderry. There is another to Belfast. 

The extent of employment for coaches between the town and Dublin, may be best estimated by 
the fact, that for ±’l 5s., an inside seat is obtained in the mail coaches, from Dublin to Ballyshannon, 
a distance of 130 statute miles. 

16th February, 1837. 



CLONES, COUNTY MONAGHAN. 





Quantitj sold 
annunliy, ill 
the Market, 

o°fl833,4%^5. 


Quantity sent 
or taken away 
for Sale or 
Export. 


Places to 
which tlie 
Produce is 
usually 

taken, for 
Sale or 


Mode of 
Convey- 


OBSERVATIONS. 




Cwts. 


Cwt-s. 






The grain sold in Clones is generally of 
superior quality. Several large mills are 
supplied with it, also a local brewery. 


Wheat. 


25,800 


14,800 


Dundalk 

and 

Newry. 


On carts. 


Barley 
and Rye- 


44,360 


38,300 


do. 


do. 


The estimate of the sales, and of the 
quantity sent or taken away for sale in 


Oats. 


38,900 


25,900 


do. 


do. 


other towns, or exportation, has been made 


Flax. 


2,700 


2,600 


Dundalk, 

Newry, 

Armagh, 

and 

Belfast. 


do; 


by the weighmaster of the town. 


Butter. 


2,500 


1,900 


Dundalk, 

Newry, 

and 

Belfast. 


do- 




Eggs. 


1,500 

Number. 


1,150 

Number. 


do. 


do. 




Sheep 

and 

Lambs. 


3,600 


2,900 


do. 


do. 




Pigs. 


32,700 


31,200 


do. 


do. 




Hides. 






Cootehill, 

princi- 

pally. 


do. 


There is not any tanning carried' on at 
Clones, although an establishment for the 
purpose was fitted up some years ago- 
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The annual sale of linen, in the market of Clones, is estimated to extend to 5000 pieces, of 25 
yards each. It was much greater before 1826. The following totals of the value of unbleached 
linen, sold, annually, in Clones, and in the whole county of Monaghan, during the years 1821, 1822, 
1823, and 1824, are given in the Reports of the late Linen Board. 



Yciirs. 


Clones. 


Connty Monaghan. 


1821, 


£15,943 


£142,962 


1822, 


16,915 


134,485 


1823, 


12,170 


112,330 


1824, 


18,192 


125,959 



Appendix B. 



Inquiry into, the 
Carrying Trade of 
the Towns north 
of Dublin. 

CLONES. 

Manufactures. 



The linen sold in Clones is bought for the Armagh and Down bleaching establishments. 





Average 

Sale, 

ODncally. 


Places tlirough, or from which. 
Supplies are obtained. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Flour, 





The ncighbourinff mills, and 






Cwts. 

900 


Dundalk. 

Belfast. 




Do. re fined. 


40 


do. 


— 


Tea. 


56 


do. 





Wine. 


Ei^ 


Dublin. 




Beer. 


— 


The town brewery, and Mon- 


Clones brewery has a demand from 


Spirits. 


Poncheons. 

140 


aglian. 

Dundalk, Monaghan, Dungan- 
non, and Belturbet. 

Dundalk. 


Monaghan, and the brewery in Monaghan 
has a demand from Clones. 


Salt. 




There is an extensive sale of salt In the 


Tobacco. 


^ Cwts. 
104 


Cavan. 


open market ; and all the petty dealers get 
supplies directly from the towns in which 
' there are salt works. The quantity sold 
cannot, therefore, be easily estimated. — 
(See Estimate of sale in Cavan). The 
greater part of the whole quantity sold is 
obtained from Dundalk. 


Leather. 


104 


Uooteliill, Monaghan, Armagh, 




Tallow. 


400 


Newry, and Dublin. 
Newry and Belfast. 




Barilla, ) 






Ashes, & ^ 


200 


Belfast. 




Rdp. S 








Starch. 


100 


Dublin. 




Coals. 


1,600 


Dundalk. 


The coals used for domestic consumption 


Timber, j 


3,000 


Newry and Dundalk. 


are from Wigan, and are usually sold in 
the town for £1 12s. Gd. per ton: at 
present, they are sold for £2 2s. per ton. 


^lank.) 
Iron and 


1,200 


Newry and Dundalk. | 


The greater part of the iron and metals 


Metals. 

Hardware. 


100 


Dundalk. 


is obtained through Newry. 

There is a manufactory of spades and 


Slates. 




Dundalk and Newry. 


shovels, with other implements, at Stone- 
bridge, near Clones. 

The demand being uncertain, the quantity 


Draperyand 




Dublin principally. I 


of slates carried, annually, cannot be 
accurately estimated. 


Apparel. 




! 





Merchandize. 



The charge for carrying merchandise to Clones, from Dundalk (28 miles, Irish), is lOff. per cwt. ; Carrying Trade, 

■and from Belfast ((iO Irish miles), 2s. 4d. per cwt. The charge for carrying from Dublin, is from and Travelling. 

2s. 6d. to 3s. per cwt. ; the distance is 68 Irish miles. ' " 

_ It is calculated that eleven carts are employed weelcly, in travelling between Clones and Dublin ; 

eight, weekly, between it and Belfast; and one hundred and thirty, weekly, between it, Dundalk, 

and Newry. 

There is one coach plying between Clones and Dublin, which is also for Cootchill and Kingseourt, 
passing to and fro on alternate days. 

18th February, 1837. 
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Appendix B. 

No. 4. 

Inquiry into tbe 
Carrying Trade o 
ihe Towns north 
of Dublin. 

310NAGHAN. 

Agricultural 

Produce. 



Carrying and 
Trarelling. 



MONAGHAN. 

The market of this town is largely supplied with wheat, barley, and rye, oats, butter, flax, and pigs; 
and is remarkable for the quantity of pork transmitted from it to the Belfast curing houses. 

On my arrival, I was apprised of the severe illness of a Commissariat contractor, resident m the 
town, who is also a commission buyer of agricultural produce for exportation, from whom I had 
expected to ascertain the extent of the carrying trade of the town, in oats, butter, and other 
commodities. To-day, he saw me, in his room, but was still incapable of making the calculations I 
required ; however, he promised, on recovering, to furnish them on a form for the purpose, which I 

^'"T^'ead for him the totals specified in the returns of agricultural produce sold in 18^, 1834, 
and 1835, which have been obtained by the police constables ; and he considers some of them to be 
considerably under the sales of the market. ... - , , , 

If the whole quantity of com specified in those returns, were sold in forty weeks, the weekly 
supplies would be; wheat, 290 barrels, or 30 tons; barley and rye, 433 barrels, or 43 tons ; oats, 
1,836 barrels, or 102 tons. 

If tho whole of the butter specified in the returns, were sold in twenty weeks, t.ie weekly supply 
would be, 115 cwts., or 5| tons. 

If the whole of the pork specified, were sold in twenty-five weeks, the weekly supply would be, 
216 cwts., or, 105 tons. . , „ , , , , i * ,u 

On yesterday, the weekly market was held; and when I walked through the pork market, there 
were 25 carts in it, with full loads, which was considered a very small supply, much under an average 
one: the market was stated to he the worst in the season: yet, if only 25 loads, of 10 cwt. each, 
were made up in each market, for twenty-five weeks, the total quantity would be 10,000 cwts. ; but, 
accortliu<» to the returns, the total sales, in 1835, amounted only to 5,400 cwts., or 270 tons. 

As the illness of the trader referred to, and the absence of another, render it impossible for me 
to ascertain the actual extent of the carrying trade from the town, and having this day received a letter 
from the Secretary of the Railway Commission, signifying the Commissioners approval of my 
returning to Dublin, as I had suggested,' to await the result of written applications to traders, 
returns of the traffic to and from the principal towns of the interior, I have not proceeded further in 
my inquiries into the trade of this town. 

The following are the charges made for carrying loads between Monaghan, the principal ports near 
it, and Dublin: 

To or from Belfast, \s. 6d. per cwt — Distance, 45 Irish miles. 

„ Newry', I 5 . do. „ 26 „ 

„ Dundalk, 6d. do. „ 23 „ 

„ Dublin, 3«. do. „ 62 „ 

There is not a coach from this town to Dublin, hut the Londonderry mail passes through every 
evening, at half-past nine o’clock ; and a day coach from Omagh passes on three days in the week. 
A seco'nd coach from Omagh to Dublin, by Ballybay, has been recently withdrawn. 

Monaghan, 21st February, 1837. 



(Signed) W. STANLEY. 
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RETURN OF PUBLIC CONVEYANCES 

FOR PASSENGERS, 

BETWEEN THE SEVERAL TOWNS IN IRELAND. 



COUNTY OF ANTRIM. 



Towns or Villages tlirough which 



Antrim 

Armagh 

Ballyclare 

Ballyclare 

Ballymena 

Ballymena 

Ballyuahinnii 

Ballyiialuiich 

Banbridge 

Banbridgo 

Bangor 

Carrickfergus 

Carrickfergus 

Castluwellan 



Crossgar 

Douaghadeo 

Doiiaghadoc 

Dowujmtrick 

Downpatrick 

Downpatrick 

Downpatrick 

Dublin 

Dublin 



Clough and Cloughinills 
Ballymoney and Dunboy 
Ahoghill 
Dervock 

Antrim, Randalstown 



Lisburn, Moira, Lurgan 



Antrim, Kolls 
Antrim, Kells 
Newton-Bredii, Saintfield 
Newlou-Breda, Saiiillield 
Lisburn, Hillsborough, Dromore 
Lisburn, Hillsborough, Dromore 
Hollywood 



Ballynabinch 

Antrim, Kells, Ballymena, Clough, Clougb- ^ 
mills, Ballymoney “ ^ 

Antrim, Randalst<\rn, Toome, Castledaw- ? 

son, Magherafelt, Moneymore f 

Saintfield 

Hollywood, Bangor 
Newtown-Ards 
Saintfield, Crossgnr 
Saintfield, Crossgar 
Comber, Killinchy, Killyleagh 

Kewry, Dundalk, Drogheda 
Hewry, Dundalk, Drogheda 
Nawry. Dundalk, Drogheda, Baibri<’"an. ? 

Swords ■ f 

Lisburn, Moira, Lurgan, Portadown, Moy 
Lisburn, Moira, Lnrg.an, Portadown, Ar-? 

magb. Monaghan, Lisnaskea, Clones y 
Newtown-Ards 



Londonderry ^ 



Antrim. B.illymenn, Ballymoney, Coleraine, ? 

Newtown-Limavady J 

Lisburn, Moira 

Antrim, Randalstown, Toome, Castledawson 



Lisburn, Moira, Lurgan, 

N. T.-Ards, (Irey Abbey, Kircubfain 

N. T.-Ards, Grey Abbey, Kircubbin 

Antrim, Randalstown 

Antrim 

Newton-Breda 



(*) Their opposition causes tbo low price charged. Eacli goes once per month from Bnllycastle to Ballymoney. 
( ) Proceeds to Kircubbin, if reciuired, varying in number from 8 in the winter montlis to 25 in the summer. 
(“) These run on Saturdays. ' {‘i) Each Car', twice daily in one direction. 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 

COUNTY OF ARMAGH. 



'Appendix B. 
No. 5. 

Public Con- 
veyances. 









■S 5 


s 




Fare 


i| 






Description 

of 

Conveyance. 


-il 


ii 


1 . 


per Mile. 




Towns between which 


Towns or Villages through which 


% 2 




a .2 






St: 


Conveyances run. 


Conveyances pass. 


s. g 




S’! 




■S 










1 1 


|s 


1 


1 














.4 




























Armagh— Aughnacloy 
„ Belfast 


Caledon 

Portadown, Lurgan, Moira, Lisburn 


Car 

2 Coficbes 
Car 


G 

6 


c 

16 

6 


3 
12 

4 


24 


ii 

U 


13 

31 




Anchnaclov, Caledon 


Car 




c 










„ Dublin ^ 


Markethiil, Newry, Dundalk, CastlcDelling- / 

ham, Dunleer,Drogheda,Duleek, Ashbourne S 


Coach 


6 


15 


10 


43 


23 


64 


„ Dublin ^ 


Markethiil, Newry, Dundalk, Drogheda, ? 


Coach 


3 


15 


12 


8 


24 


64 




Charleinont, Moy 


Caravan 








n 


- 


11 




Charlemont. Moy 












14 




„ Enniskillen s 


Five-mile-town, Clogher, Augber, Aughna- ? 
Cloy, Caledon ' 


Mail Car 


7 


G 


3 


- 


14 


40 


„ Enniskillen ^ 


Five-mile-town, Clogher, Aughcr, Aughna- ? 


Car 


G 


0 


3 


- 


14 


40 


„ Monaghan 


Glasslough, Caledon 


Mail Car 
8 Cars 


2 


5 


3 


: 


2 




Moy 


Caravim 


1 


10 


6 


2 


- 


13 




Car 
















hloira, Lisburn 


Caravan 








24 


14 








Car 


















Caravmi 








13 


- 






Castleblaney, Newtownhamilton 


Car 




4 














Car 
















Loushbricklaud 


Car 






4 




2 




„ Coleraine | 


Markethiil, Arms^h, Moy, Dungannon,! 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


3 


5 


3 


66 




Rathfriland, Castlewellau, Clough 


Mail Car 




6 






2-s 


24 














23 




50 


„ Dundalk 


Flurrybridge 


2 Caravans 

3 Cars 


2 


6 


3 




11 






Warrenpoint, Rosstrevor 
Castleblaney, Newtowuhatnilton 


Car 












16 




Caravan 










11 








Car 




0 








12 




Pointz-Pass 


Car 






4 




14 






50 Cars (“) 
















Lurgan, Moira, Lisburn 


Coach 


















Coach 








4 






„ Tanderagee 




Car 










li 


4 


Tanderagoe — Markethiil 


— 


Car 










i* 




COUNTY OF CARLOW. 






Caravan 


7 


16 


8 


</. 

li 


</. 


20 







Mail Car 




4 


2 






11 


„ Dublin 1 


Castledermot, Ballytore, Kilcnllen, Naas, ? 
Rathcoole > 


Coach 


6 


15 


12 




14 


39 


Goresbridge — Kilkenny 




Car 






5 






16| 


„ Newtownbairy 


Tnllow, Clonegal 


Mail Car 












N. T. Barry — Dublin 


Clonegal, TuUow, Ballinglass, Blessington 


Coach 








2? 


i| 


10 


„ Enniscorthy 


Leigblinbridge, Bagiialstown, . Goi-esbridgo, ? 
Borris-Graigne i 


Car 












„ New Ross 1 


Car 




6 


3 


- 


24 


15 


COUNTY OF CAVAN. 




Butler’ s-bridge 


Coach (!') 


0 


15 


G 


a. 

2j 


</. 

14 


7 


., Dublin 


Virgmia, Kells, Navan, Dunsbaoghlin, Clone 
Tullyvin, Strudone 


Conch (') 








23 


li 


124 




Car 












Killisautlra — Dublin ^ 


Crossdoney, MountNugent, Oldcastle, Ath-? 
boy, Trim, Clonee y 


Coach 


3 


16 


12 


24 


14 


64 


COUNTY OF CLARE. 






Car 


7 


6 


4 




rf. 

14 




„ Kilrush 




Mail Car 


7 


6 


3 




14 






Clare, Newmarkot-on-Fergus 




7 


16 


10 


24 


14 






Clara, Newmarket-on-Fergus 


2 Coaches 


G 


15 


10 


23 


14 


183 




Castleconnell 


Coach 


6 


16 


9 




13 






Castleconnell 


Car (O) 


6 


12 


10 




13 


- 








7 


14 


8 








„ Milltown 


Ennistymon 


Mail Car 


7 






■ 


li 





(*) Cars constantly ply between these places ; the number given is on the authority of a person who Isept an account for 

(^) This is a Brancli from tlie Dublin and Cavan coach. (') A branch Coaoli to Delturbct. 

('*) This Car is timed to suit the avrivai an d departure of the Ste am Packets wliich ply between Killaloe and Shannon-har- 
bour ; a boat is substituted for it during tlie summer months. 
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Towns between which 
Conveyances run. 



Towns or Villages through which 
Conveyances pass. 



Bandon — Dnnmanway 
„ Duninanway 
„ Timoleague 
Bantry — Dunmanway. 
Cork — Bandon 
„ Bandon 



Innishannon 

Innishannon 

Innishannon, Bandon, Clonakilty, Roscar- f 
berry, Skibbereon S 

Mallow 

Innishannon, Bandon 

Ralhcormac, Fermoy, Clonmel, Kilkenny,) 
Carlow, cfec. / 

Fermoy, Cnhir, Cashel, Abbeyleix, Atliy, ? 

Naas, Rathcoole S 

Rathcormac 



Limerick 

Macroom 

Mallow 

MilUtreet 

Mitchelstown 

Ratlikcale 



Fermoy — Castlemartyr 
Mallow — Doueraile 
„ Konturk 
„ Mitchelstown 
Newmarket— Kauturk 
Yonghal — Diiiigarvan 
„ Waterford 



Rathcormac, Fermoy, Mitchelstown, Caliir, ? 

Clonmel 5 

Ballincollig, Macroom, Ballyvoumoy 

Mallow, Buttevant, Charle\ille, Kilmallock, \ 
Brutf / 

Rathcormac, Fermoy, Kildorrery, Kilmal-l 
lock, Brulf J 

Ballincollig 

Ballincollig 
Rathcormack, Fermoy 

Mallow, Buttevant, Chorleville, Dromcolli-? 

her, Newcastle f 

Mitchelstown 

Ballincollig, Macroom, Millstreet, Killanroy 
Mallow, Kanturfc, Newmarket, Castle Island 
Middleton, Killeagh, Yonghal, Tallow,^ 
I Lismore, CappoTuin, Dungarvan, Kil-> 
maothomas ^ 

1 Fermoy, Mitchelstown, Cahir, Clonmel, Car- 1 
rick-on-Suir J 

Rathcormac, Middleton 



H Ik 13^1 
35 H 501 



COUNTY OF DOWN. 



Saintfield. Newton-Breda 
Sivintfleld, Newton-Breda 
Bromore, Hillsborough, Lislmm 
Dromore, Hillsborongb, Lisbnm 



Killincby 

Saintfield 

Bangor, Hollywood 
New town- Arils 
Crossgar, Saintfield 
Crossgar, Saintfield 
Killyleagh, Killinchy, Comber 



I Rosslrevor, IVarrenpoint 



I Kircnbbin, Grey Abbey, Newtown-Ards 
I Kircubbin, Grey Abbey. Newtown-Ards 



3 


IG 


13 


•n 


i1 


2 


G 








G 


16 


14 


2 


]i 


3 


S 


6 


- 


1^ 


1 


G 






2 


G 


G 


4 




■2 




6 










6 










C. 










10 


8 






6 


12 


10 


1 




G 


6 


4 




n 




G 








6 


16 


10 




1 






3 




If 


3 


16 


U 


3’ 


2’ 


3 


12 




li 


_ 




6 


3 




2 


1 


6 


3 




]| 




6 












3 






2 


6 


3 






7 


6 






li 


3 


G 






u 


6 


14 


G 


IJ 




3 




G 


n 




G 


6 








1 


6 


4 




u 


G 


16 


12 




li 


7 




3 




li 




6 






2 




6 








7 


6 






2i 




0 






14 




6 






3 



(“) Meets the Cork and Bandon Coneli. (*’) A Car goes on to Newmarket. (') A branch goes from Castle Island to Listowel. 
Curs constantly ply between these places ; the umnber given is on the authority of a person who kept an account for a week. 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 



Appendix B. 
No. 5. 

Public Con- 
veyances. 



COUNTY OF DONEGAL. 



Towns between wbich 
Conveyances run. 



Towns or Villages through which 
Conveyances pass. 



Ballyshannon — Enniskillen 
„ Killybegs 

Bnncrana — Londonderry 
Moville — Loudondeny 
Itamelton— Strabane 



Mail Coach 

Ballintrn, Donegal, Mountcharles,Dunoaneely Mail Car 
Tullybase Car 

Fahan Mail Car 

Mail Car 

Letterkonny, Lifford Mail Car 



COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 

Bray, Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, Rathdnun ( 
Ashl)oiirnp, Duleek, Drogheda, Duuleer,/ 
CastlebclUughaju, Dundalk, Newry, Mar-> ( 
ket-hill j 

Swords, Balbriggan, Julianstown, Drogheda, i 
\ Dunleer, Castlebellinghain, Dundalk, C ( 
Newry, Market-hill 5 



Lncan, Leixlip, Maynooth, Kilcock, Enfield, 7 
j Clonard, Kinnegad, Kilbeggan, Moate, ^ 

Atblone, Thoni.Tstown j 

Ashbourne, Duleek, Drogheda, Dunleer, 

I Castlebellinghain, Lurgangreen, Dundalk,/ 

Flurry-bridge, Newry, Loughbrickland, > 
^ Banbridgo, Dromore, IliUsborongh, Lis-l 

Ashbourne, Duleek, Drogheda, Dunleer, cfec. 
Swords, Balbriggan, Julianstown, Drogheda, ? 

Dunleer, &c. 5 

Lucan, Maynooth, Kilcock, Enfield, Clonard, I 
I Kinnegad. Muilingar, Rathowen, Edge- f 

I wortbstown, Longford, Newtownforbes, f 

Drumsna, Carrick-on-Sbnnnon j 

, Rathcoole, Naas, Kilculleu, Ballitore, Cas- ? 

' tledermot 5 

Clonee. Dunsbatigblin, Navan, Kells, Virginia 



Lucan, Celbridge 

Clonce, Dunshaughlin, Navan, Nobber, ? 

Kingscourt, Shercock, Cootebill, Newbliss ^ 
Rathcoole, Naas, Kilcullen, Ballytore, Cas-7 
I tledermot, Carlow, Leighlinbridge, Royal C 

Oak, Kilkenny, Callan 3 

Rathcoole, Naas, Kiicullen, Ballytore, Cas- ^ 
I tledermot, Carlow, Leighlinbridge, Royal/ 

I Oak, Kilkcnny,Callan,Clonmel,Clogheen,C 

Kilwortb, Fermoy, Ratlicormac 3 

Rathcoole, Naas, Kilcullen. Athy, SIrad- J 
I bally, Abbeylei.x, Durrow, Johnstown,/ 

I Littleton, Cashel, Caliir, Mitcbelstown,^ 

Fermoy, Rathcomac j 







</. 




6 C 




- 


If 


G 15 


10 


4^ 


2i 


3 15 


12 


3 


2f 


4 _ 


2 


_ 


U 


1 14 




li 




7 ! 18 


15 


2 






3 




2 


6 ' - 


6 






2 : G 




- 


li 


3 ' 15 


10 


3 


2 


7 8 


6 


4| 


2| 


7 16 


11 


3i 


lA 


7 16 


11 




2f 


3 ' 15 


9 


3 


2 


1 

7 : 9 


5 


DJ 


_ 


6 ! 15 


12 


3 


If 


6 1 15 


9 




n 


7 15 






1 


7 , 6 






1 


3 1 6 






1 


6 16 


10 


li 


- 


3 15 


s 


3 


1! 


3 15 

7 ! - 


11 


3t 




1 

7 8 


6 


* 


2 


7 ' 8 


5 


4 


2 


7 - 


1 


_ 


_ 


6 15 


12 


3 


2f 


G 16 


12 


If 




7 6 


4 




U 


6 14 


10 


- 


2 


3 15 


7 




1} 


6 6 


6 


- 


u 


3 15 


9 


3 


2 


7 8 


4 


3 


2} 


3 15 


11 


2J 


n 


7 8 


6 


3i 


2 



(‘) Also a Canal Boat daily for 80, and averaging 30 passengers, at l|rf. each. 
(^) A branch Coach goes to Beltuibet. 
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THE RAILWAY COMMISSI 



COUNTY OF DUBLI 











1 




j Faro 


i! 








^ £ 


i i 


1 


per 


Mile 




Towns between which 


Towns or Villages through which 


OcscripBon 


























Conveyances run. 


Conveyances pass. 


Conveyance, 




0 g 






d 


='i 








1 i 


I " 




1 


O 


go. 
5 s 














d. 








Lucan, Maynooth, Kilcock, Enfield, Clonard , , 
















Dublin — Galway 


Kiiiuegad, Kilbeggan, Moate, Atbloae,L 
Ralliuasloe, Lougbrea, Oranmore j 


Coach (‘) 




15 


10 






105 


,, Gnrriatown 








4 








,, Granard 


Clonee, Trim, Atliboy, Castlopollard 


2 Coaches (•’) 


3 


15 


10 


1} 




59 


„ Howth 


Mail Car 














„ Howth 




2 Cars 




6 










„ Kells 


Clonee, Danshaughlin, Navan 


Coach 






7 






30 




Clonoe, Dunshaughliii, Navan 


Car 




16 


10 








„ Kilcook 


Leixlip, Maynooth 


2 Cars 




C 


4 






14 


„ Kilcock 














U 




„ Kilcock 
















„ KilcuUen 


Rathcoole, Naas 


Caravan (=) 


6 


16 


14 








„ Kilkenny j 


Tallaght, Blessington, Baltinglass. Castle-? 
dermot, Carlow, Bagnulstown, Royal Oak S 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


5 


2d 


u 


67 


„ Kilkenny j 


Rathcoole, Naas, KilcuUen, Athy, Castle- 1 
comer j 


2 CoEicbes 


3 


15 


11 


2§ 


li 


67 


„ Kilkenny 


tledennot, Carlow, LeigWinbridge, Royal >- 


Coach 


6 


15 


11 




li 


57 


„ Killysandra - 


Clonee, Trim, Athboy, Oidcastle, Mount? 
Nugent, Crossdoney 5 


Coach 


3 


16 


12 


2i 


IJ 


64 


„ Kingstown 




MailCoachf"* 




S 


2 










Lucan 


4 Cars 




6 








8 


„ Leiskp 


Lucan 

Rathcoole, Naa.«, Newbridge. Kildare. Mo- 


Car 




6 








8 


„ Limerick « 


nastcrevan, Biillybritta.s, Maryborough, f 
Mountratb, Borris-in-Ossory, Roscrea, C 
broneygall, Nenagh j 

R.atbcoole, Naa.s, Newbridge. Kildare. Mo-1 


Mail Coach 


7 




5 




2§ 


93 


,, Limerick ■< 


nasterevan, Ballybrittas, Maryborough, 1 


Coach 


7 


15 


9 


33 


2d 


93 


V 


Moneygall, Nenagh ? 

Ashbourne, Slane.'Drumcondra, Carrickma- ) 
















„ Londonderry « 


cross, Castleblnuey, Monaghan, Emyvale, f 
Auffhnaclov. Balivaawlev. Omaali. New-r 


Mail Coach 


7 


S 


4 


5 


3 


113 




townstewart, Strabane 3 
















„ Lucan 








6 






11 




„ Malaliide 
















„ Malaliide 














li 




„ Maynooth 


Lucan, Leixlip 
Lucan. Leixlip 


2 Cars 




6 


4 


_ 


11 


,, Maynooth 






6 


3 


_ 






„ Mountratli ^ 


Rathcoole, Naas, KilcuUen, Stradbally, ^ 


Caravan 


7 


16 


9 


_ 


U 


47 


„ Motmtaiellick ^ 


Rathcoole, Naas, Newbridge, ICildare, Mo- i 
nasterevan, Portarlington I 


Caravan (®) 


3 


10 


4 


- 




40 


„ Mullingar ^ 


Lucan. Maynooth, Kilcock, Enfield, Clo-1 


Coach 


3 


15 


9 




2 


38 


„ Naas 


Rathcoole 


Caravan (D 




16 


13 






16 


„ Naul 










2 








„ Navaii 


Ashbourne 








5 








„ Nawry | 


Ashbourne, Drogheda, Dmileer, Castlebel-? 


Caravan 


6 


16 


10 






50 


„ Newfownbarry 


Blessington, Baltinglnss, Tullow, Clonegall 
Ashbourne, Slane, Dumcondra, Carrickma-^ 


Co^h 




15 


7 


2J 


If 


63 


„ Omagh ^ 


cross, Castleblanev, Monaghan, Emyvale, L 


Coach 


3 


IS 


8 










Aughnacloy, Ballygawley S 

Rathcoole, Na.is, Newbridge, Kildare, Mo-? 
















„ Parsonstown ^ 


nasterevan, Portarlington, Mountmellick,> 
Clonaalie. Kinnety N 


Coach 


6 


15 


9 


3 


li 


6S 


„ Rathiingan 


Rathcoole, Naas, Newbridge 








8 








„ Ratheny 




2 Cars 


7 


6 


1 








,, Rathfarnham 


















Rathmines 


















„ Roscrea ^ 


Rathcoole, Naa-s, Newbridge, Kildare, Mo-1 
nasterevan, Maryboroagli J 


Carai’Dsi 




16 


0 


2 


- 


59 


„ Skerries 


Drumcondra, Santry, Swords 


Car 




16 












Car 




6 






11 


22 


Lucan, Maynooth, Kilcock, Enfield, Clo-T 
nard, Kiimegad, Mullingar, Rathowen.y 


„ SUgo J 


Edgeworthstown, Longford, Newtown-> 
forbes, Dromod, Drumsno, Carrick-on-i 
Shannon, Boyle, Collooney ' 


Mail Coach 


’ 


S 


5 


3 


2 


04 




Lucan, Maynooth, Kilcock, Enfield, Clo- ) 


















nard, Kiunegad, Mulling.ar, Ratliowen,^ 
















„ Sligo ^ 


Edgeworthstown, Longford, Newtown- > 
forbes, Dromod, Drumsua, Carrick-on-l 
Shannon, Boyle, Collooney J 


Coach 


3 


15 


10 


3 




04 



C‘) A brancl> Coach goes fiom Ballimisloe to Tuam. 

{’’) These Coaches inn in tlie same direction on tlie same days. (') A Car goes on from Kilcnlien to Dnnlavin. 

(“i) I'vom a letiim given by the Post Office it appears that this Mail was full every day of the year 1834, being the year 
preceding tlin construction of the Railway. Besides the Passengers by the Railway, a number of persons me conveyed by Cars,, 
which constantly ply between Dublin, Blackrock, and Kingstown. 

(') Besides a Ply-boat, averaging 23 passengers daily, at 1 jd. per mile per head. 

{’l Passengers forwarded by Cars to Newbridge and Ballymore-Rustace. 

(8) Also a Fly-boat daily, able to contain 86 passengers, and averaging 46 passengers, at Id. per mile each. 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 

COUNTY OF DUBLIN. — {continued.) 



Towns between whleh 
Conveyances run. 



Towns or Villages tlirongh wliieli 
Conveyances pass. 



,, IVexford 
„ Wicklow 
Kingstown — Bray 
„ Bray 
,, Bray 



Dnimeoudra 2 Cars 

Dnimcondia 

C Ratbcoole. Naas, Newbridge. Kildare, Mo- 5 
< nnstorevfui, Ballybrittas, Maryborougb,^ Coach 
/ Mouutratb, Rathdowney, Templemore 3 

donee Omnibus 

Clones 

C Ratlicoole, Nans, Kiloulleii, Ballytore, Cas- > 

.5 tledermot, Carlow, Leighlinbridge, Royal > Mail Coach 
f Oak, Gouran, Thomastown j 

C Rathooole, Naas. Kilculleu, Ballytore, Cas- 7 
.5 tledermot, Carlow, Leighlinbridge, Royal > Coach 
^ Oak, G-ouran, Thomastown j 

C Bray, Delgany. Newtown-MountrKennedy, 7 
.5 Ashford, Ratbdaim, Arklow, Gorey, Ca-> Mail Coach 
f mohii, Ferns, Enniscorthy j 

C Bray, Delgany, Newtown-IvIomit-Kennedy,7 
.5 Ashford, Ratlidrum, Arklow, Gorey, Ca-^ Conch 
/ molin. Ferns, Enniscorthy 3 

Baltinglass, Tullow, Enuisoorthy, Wexford Conch 
Brny, Newtown-Mount-Kennedy 2 Caravans 



16 9 2i IJ 74 



Conch 6 15 

2 Caravans 6 K> 

Omnibus (“) 21 13 

Omnibus 12 13 

2 Cars 14 0 



Besides the Coaches and Cars in the foregoing Return, two swift Passage Boats start from Dublin every mommg on the 
Grand Canal, one at i past 7 o’clock for Kilbeggnn, the oUier at 8 o’Clock for Mountmelhck. These are mot by Branch 

Boats, wliich convey passengers to and from Tuilamore and Athy respectively. „ , „ , , , . , r 

A night Boat leaves Dublin every afternoon at 2 o'Clock for Ballinasloe. The day Boats travel at the rate ol 10 
British miles per hour between Locks, The night Boat at the rate of (i British miles. 



COUNTY OF FERMANAGH. 



Armagh 

Ballyshamion 

Belfast 



Five-mile-town, Clogher, Augher, Aughna- 1 
cloy, Caledon j 

Five-inile-town, Clogher, Augher, Aughna- , 
cloy, Caledon ' 



Lisnaskea, Watflebridge.Cavan, Lavastrand, 
Virginia, Navaa, Kells, Dunshaughlin, 
Clonee 

Navan, Dunshaughlin, Clonee 
Petligoe, Castlederg, Strahoue 
Irvinestown, Kish 
Manor Hamilton 





— 


— 


— 




d. 




Mail Car 


7 


6 


3 


- 


11 


42 


Car 


G 


C 


3 


- 


n 


42 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


3 


H 


2 


23 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


4 


4^ 


2^ 


7G 




; 


C 


4 


_ 


]i 


17 


Car 


C 


G 


•1 


- 


ji 


17 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


4 


3 


2.-i 


80 


r'r.flAi, 


3 


15 


11 


2{ 


2i 


80 




6 


15 


C 


2I 


14 




Mail Car 




4 


2 








Miiil Car 










2 





Ballinasloe — Atlilone 
Dnblin 
„ Roscrea 

„ Westport 

Eyrecourt— Portumna 



COUNTY OF GALWAY. 



Thomastown, Athlone, Moate, ICilheggnn, 
Kinnegad, Clonard, Enfield, Kiloock, 
Maynooth, Leixlip, Lucan 
Eyrecourt. Banagher, Parsoustown 



mount, Ballyglass, CasUehar 



town, Athloue.hfoate, Kilbeggan, Kinne- 
gad, Clonard, Enfield, KUcock, Maynooth, 
Lucan 

Oranmore, Loughrea, Ballinasloe, Athlone, 
Moate, Kilbeggan, Kinnegad, Clonard, 
Enfield, Kilcock, Majuiooth, Lucan 



Bnrrosakane, Cloughjordan, Shinrone 
Castleblakeney, Ahascragh 
Castleblakeney, Ahascragh 



Hollymonnt, Ballyglass, Castlebar 



{») Runs tliree times a-day in winter, and four in summer, to meet the Kingstown Railivay, 
(^) To aud from Canal Boats. (c) A Branch goes from Ballinasloe to Tuam, 

(“) A Branch to the Dublin and Galway Coach to meet the Canal Boat, 





Car 


G 


4 


2 


d. 


rf. 

u 


114 




Coach 


3 


15 


10 


3 


2 


72 




Mail Car 


7 


C 


3 


- 


24 


30 




Mail Coach 


7 


8 


4 


34 


2^ 


594 




Mail Car 


7 


4 


1 


_ 


24 


ni 




Car <1’) 


7 


14 


7 


_ 




4(11 




Mail Car 


7 


4 


2 


- 




51 




Moil Coach 


7 


8 


6 


31 


2 


105 




Coach {') 


6 


15 


10 


34 


21 


105 




Mail Coach 


7 


8 


3 


3 


2 


GO 




Mail Coach 


7 


8 


0, 


3 


2 


‘.!(>^ 




Car 


6 




3 




14 


yul 




Mail Car 


7 




1 


_ 


2 


12 




Mail Car 




<i 


2 




2 






Coach Cl) 


G 


15 






'■^1 






Car 




12 


7 


- 


l| 


4G 




Car 


7 


4 


3 




11 


15 




Mail Car 


7 




3 




11 


S 




Mail Car 


7 


4 


3 






10 




Car 


7 


22 


7 


_ 


i\ 


34 
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Towns between which 
Conveyances run. 


Towns or Villages through which 
Conveyances pass. 


Description 

of 

Conveyance 


Killarney — Coric 

„ Kenmnre 

„ Killorgliu 

„ Limerick 

Listowel — Castle? Island 
Tralee — Ballyhigue 
„ Cahirciveen 

„ Cork 

„ Cork 

„ Dingle 

„ Killarney 

„ Killarney 

„ Limerick 

,, Limerick 


Ballyvourney, Macroom. Bailincollig 

Castle Island, Newoasrie. Rathkeale, Adare 

Abbeyfeale 

Ardfert 

Milltown 

Killarney, Mlllstreet, Macroom, Bailincollig 
DovStle Island, Newmarket, Kanturk, Mallow 

Castle Island 
Castle Island 

Abbeyfeale, Newcastle, Rathkeale, Adare 
Listowel, Tarbert, Glinn, Askeaton, Rathkeale 


Car 

Car 

Car 

Car 

Car 

Mail Car 
Mail Car 
Mail Coach 
Car (“) 

Mail Car 

Coach 

Car 

Mail Coach 
Car 



J|| 


Average Number 


Fare ,.i 
per Mile, jsc 

>5 o 1 i 






d. 


d. 


3 8 






2 41 


7 - 6 


3 ’ 




li K 


6 4 


2 i 




li 1( 


7 11 






IJ 31 


3 6 


3 ' 




If 2f 








1 8 


7 4 






Ij 3f 


7 8 


4 


3i 


2 6( 


3 8 


4 




1^ 61 


7 4 






2 2( 


7 12 


6 




- If 


7 8 


3 




li If 


7 8 


4 




2 31 


7 6 


3 


1 3| 


2 3‘. 



COUNTY OF KILDARE. 



Athy — Carlow 
Celbridge — D ublin 
„ Dublin 

„ Dublin 
Duninnn — Kilcullen 
Enfield — Dublin 
Kilcock — Dublin 
„ Dublin 
„ Dublin 
,, Trim 
Kilcullen— Dublin 
Leixlip — Dublin 
„ Dublin 
Maynooth — Dublin 
„ Dublin 
Naas — Ballymore- Eustace 
Naas— Dublin 
Naas — Newbridge 
Rathangan — Dublin 



Newbridge, Naas, Ratbcoole 



7 


16 


8 


rf. 

Ij 


d. 


1 


15 

6 


7 

4 


: 


1 


3 


6 






I 


6 


12 


9 






6 


6 




_ 


H 


7 


6 


4 


- 


H 


6 


6 


5 


- 


H 


3 




8 




1 


7 




2 






6 


16 


14 






7 


6 


4 




H 




6 






H 




6 




_ 






6 


3 




1 




6 


4 




H 

i.i 


7 


16 


13 




7 


6 


4 


- 


1 


6 


15 


8 


2 



COUNTY OF KILKENNY. 


Castlecomer — Carlow 




Mail Car 






2 




d. 




Kilkenny— Carrick-on-Suir 


Kells, Kilmaganny 


Car 


6 


6 


3 






22 








6 














Gallon 




3 












„ Cork 1 


Clonmel, Cahir, Mitchelstown, Fennoy, ? 
Ratlicormao S 


Car 


6 


16 


10 


- 




C5i 


Dublin 1 


Royal Oak, Bagnalstown, Carlow, Castle-) 
dermot. Ballinalass. Blcssington, Tallaght ? 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


5 


21 


u 


57 


„ Dublin ^ 


Castlecomer, Athy, KUculleii, Naas, Rath-) 


2 Coaches 


3 


15 


11 


2^ 




67 


r 


Royal Oak. Leigblinbridge, Carlow, Castle-? 














■ 


„ Dublin < 


demiott,Ballytore, Kilcullen, Naas, Rath-L 
cools ) 


Coach 


6 


13 


11 




' H 








0 


6 








H 


„ MountmelJick 


Ballyragget,Durrow,Abbeyleix. Maryborough! Mail Car 1 


7 


12 


8 


_ 


C( 




„ Thomastown 




Car 


7 


6 




_ 


l-t 


<) 


„ Thurles 


Freshford, Johnstown, Urlingford, Littletown 




7 










20| 


„ Urlingford 


Fresbford, Johnstown 


2 Cars 




6 






]i 


1 „ IVnterford 


Kuocktopher, Stoueyford, Mnllinavatt 


Coach 




IS 


10 




2? 


2J 


1 Pillfown — Glenbower 






6 








|Tboma.-.town— New Ross 


iuuistiogue 


Moil Car 


7 




3 


- 


2t 







KING’S COUNTY. 
















Banagher — Kilbeggan 


Ballycumber, Clara, Kilbeggan 


^ Mail Car 


7 


4 


2 


d. 


d. 

24 


204 


Kiiiiiety— Mountmellick 


Clonaslie 


Car 


7 


1 6 






1 


15 


Parsons town- -Borrisokane 




Car (f) 


6 


6 


' 3 




2 


10 


„ Dublin ^ 


Kinnety, Clonaslie, Mountmellick, Portar-2 
lingtou, Monasterevati, Kildare, New-> 


Coach 


6 


15 




3 


IJ 


68 


„ Gillan Harbour 


bridge, Naas, Ratbcoole J 


Car 


- 


6 


3 




24 


10 


„ Mullingar 


Kinnety, Frankford. TuUamoro. Kilbeggan 


C.ar 


7 


C 


2 


- 


24 

1 


37 



(*) A branch Car goes from Castle Island to Listowcl. ('') One of these is a branch from the Dublin and Kilcullen Caravan. 
(') This is a branch from the Dublin and Naas Caravan. ('■) This is a branch from the Dublin and Naas Caravan. 

(®) Also a Kly-Bont daily, able to contain 86, and averaging 40 passengers, at \d. per mile each. 

(0 To meet tho Canal Boats. 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 



Appendix B. 
No. 5. 

Public Con- 
.veyances. 



COUNTY OF LEITRIM. 



Towns between which 
Conveyances run. 


Towns or Villages through which 
Conveyances pass. 


Description 

of 

Conveyance. 




b 


1 . 


per Mile. 


i 1 




1 1 


eS ” 






s| 








'7 


% 2 








"r 








t S 

-■ ^ 


& 




£ 




q| 




















Cnmck-on- 7 _Baii..uainore 
Sliannon ^ ^ 


Casbeamgan 


Mail Cnr 


7 


4 


2 


- 


15 


145 


COUNTY OF LIMERICK. 




Patrick’s Well, Adare 


Car 


G 


G 


4 






14 






Conch 








n 








Tinperarv, Cabir 


Mail Car 




4 


2 








„ Cork k 


Bi'ulf. Kilmnllock, Charleville, Buttevaut, ^ 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


5 


3} 


25 


6I5 




Bruff, Kildorrery, Fermoy, Ratlicormao 


Car 


C 


11 


8 


-- 


2 


48 


,, Croome 


Nenagb, Moneygall, Roscren, Bnrros-in- 1 
Ossory, Monutrath, Maryborough, Bally- 1 
brittas, Monasterpvnn, Kildare, New- f 
bridge, Naas, lliitbcoole J 

Nenaali, Monevaall, Roscrca, Burros-in- ^ 
















„ Dublin < 


Mail Coach 


' 


8 






25 


93 


„ Dublin < 


Ossory, Mountratli, Maryborough, Bally-f 
brittas, Monasterevan, Kildare, New-^" 


Coach 


7 


ID 


9 


35 


25 


93 










ID 


10 


21 




20] 












Kewmarket-on-Fergus, Clare ' 


y Couches 










ll 






Newmarket-on-Fergus, Ennis, Gort,,Oranjnore 


Mail Coach 


7 


10 








o2 


„ Garryspillar 


Hospital 


Car 


<> 




“ 






„ Kilfinan 


Hospital 


Car 


G 


15 








22 

























0 








15 


12i 


„ Killamey 


Adare, Rathkeale, Newcastle, Castle Island 


Coach 


6 


15 


10 


2^ 


u 








Car 


















Car 






0 




1 


10 


„ Pallas-Kenry 


Hospital 


















Car 










1 








Car 








- 










Caravan 














„ Tipperary 


Adare. Rathkeale, Newcastle. Abbeyfeale 


2 Ciu s 
Mail Coach 


G 






35 




495 




Rathkeale, A.skeaton, Glin,Tarbert,Listowol 


Car 












oGj 


„ Waterford ^ 


Tipperary, Cabir, Clonmel, Carriefc-ou-Suir, ? 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 




35 


2 


G2] 




Tipperary, Cabir, Clonmcb Carrick-on-Suir 


Car 














Ratbkeale— Cork ^ 


Newcastle, Drumcollaher, Charleville, But-1 
tevout, Mallow J 


Car 


G 


8 






15 


47 i 


Tarbert — Ballylongford 


Car 










15 




COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY. 




Dervock 


2 Caravans (’• 


1 


16 


12 




01 


16 




Dunlov. Ballymonev 
















„ Belfast ^ 


Ballymoney, CloughmiUs, Clough, Bally- ? 
mena, Kells, Antrim S 


Coach 


3 


IG 








44 







2 Cars 


1 








2 


- 







3 Cars (®) 












- 






Car 




4 












Garvaah. Masberafelt. Cookstown. Dungan- ? 


Mail Coach 
















non. Moy, Armagh, Marketliill ^ 


















2 Cars (■*) 


13 








15 


- 




Antrim 


Car 












32 


Londonderry— Belfast • 


Newtown- Limavady, Coleraine, Ballymoney, \ 
Ballymena, Randalstown, Antrim J 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


4 


55 


35 


71 

10 






Mail Car 




10 








„ Colermne 


Newtown- Limavady 

Strabane, Newtownstewart, Omagh, Bally- ") 


Car- 




C 


* 


■ 






„ Dublin 


gawley, Aughnacloy, Emyvale,hionaghan,f 
Castleblaney, Drumcondra, Slane, Ash-^ 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


4 






113 
















15 






Muff 


Mail Car 




4 










Stiabane, Castlederg, Pettigoe 


Coach (') 


G 


15 




25 


15 




„ Maglierafelt 


Castledawson, Toome, Randalstown, Antrim 


Caravan 
Mail Car 




12 




: 




31 

16 


„ Oinagh 


Strabane, Newtownstewart 


Coach 


G 


16 










Strabane, Straiiorlar, Donegal, Ballintra, ? 
Ballyshannon, TuUylmse > 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


4 






G8^ 





(“) This Car is timed to suit the arrival and departure of the Steam I’ackets tvliicli ply between Killaloc and Sliaiinon 
Harbour ; a Boat is substituted for it during the summer months. 

(b) Their opposition causes the low fare ; each goes onee per month from Ballycastle to Dallymoiiey. 

(«) These run on Saturdays. C^) Eaeh Car twice each way daily. 

(*) Cominciiced running 1st February, 1837. 
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{’') Those Conches run in the same direction, on the same days. 

('’} Also a boat daily to and from Dublin, able to carry 70, and averaging 40 Passengers, at l(f. each. 

(') To meet the Boats on the Roval Canal. 

O') Returned ns one Conveyaiico by the Post-ofTice, hut from the Constabulary Returns it appears to coniprj.se two 
distinct Mails, one from Sligo to Ballina, the other from Castlebar to Ballina. 

(•') To meet the Canal Boats. ^ 

App. B. F 
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Description 



Car 

Caravan 
Mail Car 
Car f*) 



Athloue— Ballinadoe 
„ Kilbeggan 

„ Malliiigar 

„ Toomebridj 



Coacli 



Boyle — Dublin 



Clonard, En- 



MoilCai- 

Car 

Mail Car 
Car 

MailCar 



„ , Frencii Park 
„ Longford 

French Park — Ballaglmderrin 
Roscommon — KUla slice 
Strokes tonm — Longford 



Cavrick-oii-Shaimon, Ruskey, Newtown- 



Lanesboro’ 



Ballisodare, CoUooney 



Sligo — Ballinacarem 
„ Ballysbannon 
,, Castlebar 
„ Enniskillen 



Dublin 



Dublin 



Londonderry ^ 



os-a-kiine — Parsoiistowu 
Clogheen — Lismore 

Clonmel— Dublin 



Car 

Mail Cal' 

Car 

Car 

Car (') 

Car 

Car 

Coacli 

Car 

Car 

Mail Car 
Caravan 
Mail Car 



„ KUkenny 

„ Limerick 

„ ttoscrea 

„ Thurles 

„ Waterford 

„ Waterford 

Nenagh— Burros-a-kane 
„ Limerick 



Nowijort — Limerick 
Roscrea — Ballinasloe 
Dublin 

„ Portumna 



Thurles — Dublin 



Mail Car 
Mail Car 
MailCar 
Car 
Coach 



Mitchclstown 



Public Con- 

Teyances. 



COUNTY OF ROSCOMMON. 



(*) To meet the Boats on the Royal Canal. 

(■') Returned as one Conveyance by the Post Office ; but, from tbe Constabulary returns, it appears to comprise two 

distinct Mails, one fromSligo to Baliina, the other from Castlebar to Ballina. 

(c) Of 22.062 passengers conveyed by one of these Cars in the years 1836 and 183G, 4,905 were from 'V atorford to 
Carrick— 1,767 from Waterford to Clonmel— 1,809 from Clonmel to Carrick— 1,267 from.Clonmel to Waterford— 4,045 from 
Carrick to Waterford; thexemainder to Pilltown and Villages on the road. 
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APPENDIX TO the: SECOND REPORT' FROM 



Towns between 
Conveyances! 



Towns or Villages through which 
Conveyances pass. 



Moate 

Ballyken-iu, Biillymahou, Colehill, Ballin.vl 
cargy J 

Bnllykeriin, Ballymahon 
Carrick-on-Shaniion, Drumsna, Newtown-^ 



field, KilcockjMaynooth, Lucan 



Conveyance. | g ^ g 

Jiil^ ' 



Fare 
per Mile. 


1 


1 


'S 

o 






U 




- 


i-f 


16J 


- 


IJ 


223 


- 




- 


3 


2 


85 


- 


n 


7 


- . 


li 


25 


- 


2) 


6 


- 


U 


IZ 






11 



COUNTY OF SLIGO. 



Ballisodare, Ballina 
Manor-Ilamilton 

Collooney, Boyle, Carrick -on-Shannon, 
Drumsna, Dromod, Kewtown-Forhos,/ 
Longford, Edgeworthstown, Rathowen,^ 
MiiUiugar, Kinnegad, Clonard, Enfield,^ 
Kilcock, Maynooth, Lucan _ 

Collooney, Boyle, Catrick-on-Shannon,- 
Drumsna, Dromod, Kewtown-Forbes,/ 
Longford, Edgeworthstown. Rathowen., 
Mullingar, Kinnegad, Clonard, Enfield, ^ 
Kilcock, Maynooth, Lucan 



Tullyhase, Ballyshaniion, Ballintra, Done-) I Coach 
I gal, Sfranorlar, Strabane / i 



Car 


2 


6 


4 


1- 


rf. 

2i 


Car 


0 


6 


3 




2 


Mail CoBchC’) 


7 


8 


4 


3 


2 


Mail Car 


7 


6 


4 


- 


2 


Mail Coach 


7 




5 


3 


2 


Coach 


3 


15 


10 


- 


- 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


* 


4 


3 



Kfllenanle 
„ Kilkenny 

„ Roscrea 

Tipperary — Cashel 
„ . Cork 
„ Limerick 



COUNTY OF TIPPERARY. 



Callan, Kilkenny, Roy.il Oak, Leigblin-) 
bridge, Carlow, Cnstiedermot, Ballytore, > 
Kilculien, Naas, Rathcoole } 

Callan 

Caliir, Tipperary 

Cashel, Thurles, Templemore 

Cashel 

Carrick-on-Suir, Pilltown 
Carrick- on-Suir 



Moneygall, Drnmkerin 
Castlcconnell 

Parsonstown, Banagber, Eyrecourt 
Maryborough, Monastereven, Kildare, Ncw-1 
bridge, Naas, Rathcoole J 

Shinrone, Clonghjordan, Burros-a-kane 
Templemore, Rathdowney, Mounfrath, Ma-) 
ryborough, Ballybrittas, Monastereven, L 
Kildare, Newbridge, Naas, Rathcoole ) 

Littleton 

Littleton, Urlington, Johnstown, Freshford 









d. d. 


6 


6 


3 


2 


7 


4 


1 


2 


3 


15 


11 


3i 13 


3 


6 


4 


2 




4 


2 


2 


6 


8 




2 


G 


12 




2 


7 


16 


10 


13 


6 


8 






6 


6 


2 


- If 


6 


15 


10 




6 


C 


4 


- If 


6 


10 


G 




7 


6 


3 


2,-; 


6 


16 


9 


2 


7 


G 


2 


2 


3 


15 


9 


n 13 


7 


4 


1 


2 


7 


4 




2 


7 


6 


4 


2 


6 


G 


2 


2 


3 


12 


6 


5 5 


6 


G 


6 


■ ^ 













' 1 




1 Fare 1 ' 












a . 




dile, 1 


Towns between which 


Towns or Villages' through which 


Description 


a, 




ic.s 






Conveyances rnn. 


Conveyances pass 


of 

Conveyance. 






li 












s 1 

H ^ 


J 


< 


s 


O 
















d. 


Auohnaclov — Armagh 


Caledon 


Car 


6 


6 


3 


- 




Caledon — Armagh 




Car 


7 


6 


4 


- 




Cloaher — Armagh 


Caledon, Aughnacloy 


Car 


6 


6 


4 


- 


■ U 






Mail Car 






4 


- 








Car 


6 


6 


4 






Cookstown — Belfast | 


Moneymore, Magherafelt, Castledawson 1 
Toome, Randalatown, Antrim / 


Coach 


6 


16 


11 




• 2 


Dangannon — Armagh 


Moy, Chavlemont 


Caravan 


2 


10 


7 




_ 




Moy, Charlemont 


7 Cars 




6 








„ Belfast 


Moy, Portadown, Lurgan, Moira, Lisburn 
, Moy, Charlemont, Armagh, Markethill,! 


Coach 


3 


16 


10 


2i 


1? 


,, Dahlin ^ 


1 Newry, Dundalk, Dunlcer, Drogheda, V 

1 Ashbourne J 




3 


15 


7 




1? 




Charlemont 


Coach 


3 


16 


•6 


4 




Omagh— Dublin 


I Ballygawley, Aughnacloy, Emyvale,- Mona-l 
1 glian, Cnstl^laney, Carrickmacross. V 




3 


15 


8 


. 


3 


! Drumcondra, Slane, Ashbourne ) 














„ Londonderry 


Newtowu-Stewart, Strabane 




6 


16 


10 


2 


li 


Stewarlstowii — Armagh 




Caravan 


1 1 


10 


•6 


2 




Strabane — Castlederg 




Mail Car 


7 ! 




3 ! 






. „ Rnmeltou 


Letterkeimy, I.ifford 


Mail Car 


7 


* 


3 ■ 


■ 





! 

COUNTY OF WATERFORD. 


Carrick-on-Snir — Kilkenny 


KUmaganny, Kells 


Car 


6 


6 


' 3 


d. 


a. 


22 


Dungarvon — Youghal 


Clashmore 


Cor 


6 








2 


18 1 


Lismore— Clogheeu 





Mail Car 










2 


H 


Waterford— Clonmel 


Pilltown, Carrick'OU'Suir 


2 Cars (®1 


6 


16 


10 


IS 






„ Clonmel 


Carrick-on-Suir 

Kilmaetbomas, Dimgarvan,Cappoqmu, Lis-1 


Cars 


7 


8 


5 




If; 


- 


„ Cork ^ 


more. Tallow, Youghal, K^Ieagh, Mid- V 


Mail Coach i 




8 


' 3 




H 


7U 




dleton ) 

Thomastowh, Gowran, Royal Oak, Leighlin- 1 
















., Dublin 4 


bridge, Carlow, Castledermot, Ballytore, > 
Kilcullen, Naas, Rathcooie j 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


.4 




2 


75 


( 


Thomastown, Gowran, Royal Oak, Leighlin- 4 
















„ Dublin -< 


bridge, Carlow, Castledermot, Ballytore,? 
Kilcalien, Naas, Rathcooie ,j 


Coach 


3 


15 1 


11 ' 


H 


n 


75 


„ Dungarvan 


Kilmacthomas 


Car 


6 


6 






li 




„ Enniscorthy 


New Ross 


Car 




8 






If 


27 


„ Kilkenny 


Mullinavah, Stoneyford, Knocktopher 


Coach 


3 


15 


10 


5S 


2| 


25 1 


,, Limerick | 


Pilltown, Carrick-on-Suir, Clonmel, Cahir,\ 
Tipperary j 

Camck-on-Suir, Clonmel, Cahir, Tipperary 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


3 


Si 


2 


64 


„ Limerick 


Car 


6 


10 


6 


Si 


2 


64 


„ Lismore 


Cappoquin 


Car 


6 


6 


3 




2 




„ Roscrea 


Clonmel, Cashel, Thurles, Templemore 


Mail Car 


6 




4 




2 


56 


„ Thurles 


Pilltown, Carrick-on-Suii-, Clonmel, Cashel 


Car 


6 


12 








61 


„ Wexford 


Ballinaboia, New Ross 


Mail Coach 


7 


S 








' 38 


„ Yougbal 


Kilmacthomas, Dungarvan, Clashmore 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


2 


4i| 


3 


- 




(>) Of 22,062 Passengers conveyed by one of these Cars in the years 1835 and 1836, 4,905 were from Waterford to Cnnick 
— 1,767 from Waterford to Clonmel— 1,809 fi om Clonmel to Carrick — 1,257 from Clonmel to Waterford — 4,045 from Carrick 
to Waterford, the remainder to Pilltown and Villages on the road. 
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Public Con- 
veyances. 



COUNTY OF WEXFORD. 









ti 






Fare 


ill 




Towns or Villages through wbicb 


Description 


■il 


II 


a 


per Mile. 


LMiI« 

rstCo 
















Conveyances run. 


Conveyances pass. 


of 

Conveyance. 


^.a 


S 
















Times 

passes 


1 ” 


< 


■| 


O 


















<1. 




Eimiscorthy — Dabliu 


Gorey, Arklow, Uathdrum, Newtown-Mt.- ) 
Kennedy, Bray / 


Coach 


S 


15 


9 


3 


2 


62 






Mail Car 








- 






„ Newtownbarry 




Car 


6 






- 








New Ross 


Car 








- 






New Ross — Carlow | 


Graigue, Borris, GoreshriJge, Bagnals- 1 
town, Leighlinhridge j 


Car 


3 


6 


3 


- 


2* 


27 




Duncannon, Arthurstown 


Mail Car 








- 






„ Thomnstown 


Innistiogue 


Mail Car (>) 


7 






- 




12 






Car 






4 


- 






„ Bridgestown 


...... 


Car 


2 










13i 


Churchtown 


Enniscorthy. Ferns, Camolin, Gorey, Ark-) 


Cur 














„ Dublin -s 


low, Ratbdrum, Ashford, Newtown-Mt.- ^ 
Kennedy. Delgany. Bray ) 


Mail Coach 


7 


8 


* 


33 


2i- 


74 




Enniscorthy, Ferns, Camolin, Gorey, Ark- ) 














74 


„ Dublin S 


low, Rathdmm, Ashford, Newtown-Mt.- L 
Kennedj, Delgany, Bray ) 


Coach 










Is 






Wexford, Enniscorthy, Tallow, BaUinglass 


Coach 














2 Cars 








- 






„ Eimiscorthy 


OylSgate 


Car 








- 






„ Enniscorthy 


Oylegate 


Car 








- 






„ Enniscorthy 


Oylegate 


2 Cars 






3 


- 










2 Cars 
















Taghmore 


Mail Car 


7 


6 


4 


- 




23 






2 Cars 








- 


3' 




„ Waterford 


New Ross, Ballinahola 


Mail Coach 












1 COUNTY OF WICKLOW. 




Rathdrum, Newtown-Monnt-Kennedy, Bray 


Car 


6 


G 


3 


if. 


</. 


40 






Omnibus 








13 


- 




„ Kingstown 




Omnibus ('’) 


21 


13 


13 


2 




6 


„ Kingstown 





Omnibus 








n 






„ Kingstown 

Delgany — Kingstown 




2 Cars 














Bray 


Car 


G 








u 


- 


Wicklow — Dublin 


Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, Br.ay 


2 Caravans 










3 


_ 



(>) MestsDublia MailatThomastown. 

(>’) Rons three times a-day in Winter, and four times in Summer, to meet the Kingstown Railway. 
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GENERAL POST OFFICE, 

A RETURN of Hie NUMBER OF PASSENGERS conveyed by the MAIL COACHES IN Public C~eyances. 
IRELAND, during the Years 1834 and 1835. 



Name of Mail. 


Number of Passengers. 


1834. 


1836. 


Dublin and Belfast ----- 


4,305 


4,457 


„ - Cork by Clonmel - 


3,899 


3,458 


„ - Cork by Cashel ... 


3,129 


3,584 


„ - Derry 


3,049 


2,746 


„ - Enniskillen - . . . 


3,240 


2,804 


„ — Galway - - _ 


3,584 


3.206 


„ - Kilkenny (’) - 


- 


2,252 


„ — Kingstown ('’) ... 


5,862 


1,215 


„ — Limerick . - . . 


3,809 


3,678 


» - Sligo 


3,372 


3,856 


„ — Waterford - - - . 


3,191 


3,168 


„ - Wexford - . _ . 


2,584 


2,840 


Ballinasloe and Westport - - . . 


2,975 


2,163 


Belfast and Derry ----- 


2,622 


3,057 


„ — Enniskillen - - - . 


2,846 


3,156 


Cork and Bantry .... 


3,397 


3,220 


,, — Kinsale .... 


3,254 


2,871 


„ - Tralee - . - - . 


2,058 


2,926 


Derry and Sligo ..... 


3,088 


3,154 


Enniskillen and Ballyshannon ... 


1,668 


2,315 


Galway and Tuam ..... 


1,137 


2,054 


Limerick and Cork 


3,494 


3,344 


,, — Galway .... 


1,955 


2,009 


„ - Tralee (*^) - 


- 


2,696 


NewTy and Coleraine - - . . 


2,014 


1,569 


Sligo and Castlebar .... 


2,267 


3,107 


Waterford and Cork - - . . . 


1,800 


2,078 


„ - Dunmore (‘‘)- 


1,133 


938 


„ - Dunmore and Limerick (') 


- 


508 


„ - Wexford (f) .... 


- 


1,521 


„ — Youghal .... 


1,690 


1,6JI 



Tins Return has been extracted from the different Irish Mail Coach Time Bills, and is as accurate 
an Account of the Number of Passengers conveyed during the years 1834 and 1835, as can be given 
from the General Post Office. 

GEORGE LOVIS, Siavepor and Supcriitte7ideni. 



(*) Commenced May 6, 1835. 

(') Commenced 6tli January, 1835. 
(*1 Commenced October Otb, 1835. 



(>>) Railway from Ajiril 6tb, 1835. 

(«) Joined to IValerford and Limerick, 5tli October, 1835 
(f) Commenced May IStli, 1835. 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT EROM 



RETURN of the Number of Passengers who travelled by the Coaches 



PLACES OF DEPARTURE, &c. 


Total Number of Miles. I 


Average Number of 
Passengers up ?t down. 


Fares. 


First Town 
passed through. 


Number of Miles. | 


Average Number of 
Passengers uji & down. 


Fares. 


Second Town 
passed through. 


Number of Miles. 


Average Number of 
Passengers up & doivn. 




1 


O 


1 


C 




1 


O 




































102t 


8,004 


27 6 


15 0 


Drogheda - 


29 


7,929 


7 6 




0 


Dundalk 


22H 


7,794 


14 ( 


8 0 




101 


4,206 


32 6 


20 (1 


Drogheda - 




4,212 








Dundalk 








a 0 




101 


7,749 


27 6 


10 C 


Droglieda - 




7,890 






0 


Dundalk 








3 {] 




50 


4,802 


10 C 


0 t 




20 


6,085 






6 


Carlow 












104: 


3,222 


23 ( 


11 C 


Naas ■ 


20 


3,294 


6 0 






Carlow 






13 ( 


7fl 






4,242 


40 ( 


20 C 




20^ 


4,215 


6 6 




0 


Cashel 




3,166 


30 ( 


16 0 






3,735 


45 ( 


20 C 




20,1 


3,732 


6 6 




0 


Carlow 


29 


3,668 


16 ( 


9 C 




05: 


.6,744 


25 ( 


13 f 


Drogheda - 


29 


6,867 


7 6 




0 


Dundalk 


2U 






/ (1 




70 


2,532 


12 { 


8 C 














Enniscorthy 












263 


4,923 


2 6 


2 f 














Kilcullen - 


6, 












3,783 


13 C 


8 C 


Baltinglass - 




3,621 


9 0 




0 


Carlow 








7 0 




723 


4,893 


13 C 


6 6 


Ballytore - 


36^ 


4,242 


7 6 




0 


Carlow, 


13^ 


3,825 


10 ( 


5 0 




70 


3,906 


13 C 


6 6 


Naas - 


20 




6 0 




6 


Castlecomer 








6 0 






3,096 


45 t 


25 C 




28 


3,152 


9 0 




6 


Carrickmacross 






18 6 


9 0 






3,594 


15 C 


8 C 


Drogheda - 


29 


3,366 


6 0 




0 


Dundalk 


2U 


2,328 


12 ( 


6 0 




61 


3.240 


12 G 


8 0 


Bnltinghiss - 


34 


2,094 


7 6 




0 


Tullow 




1,623 


9 0 


6 0 






4,648 


25 C 


13 0 


Carrickmacross 


























3,681 


30 C 


16 0 


Naas - - 


20 


2,664 


6 6 




0 


Carlow 


29 


3,279 


15 ( 






HI44 


3,688 


25 C 


12 IJ 


Naas - 


201 


3,696 


6 0 




6 


Carlow 




3,604 


13 0 


i 0 




04 


2,943 


20 C 


12 0 


Rjvthdnim - 




. 3,042 


9 0 






Arklow 


111 






7 C 






2,847 


15 ll 


10 0 


Baltinglass - 


34 


2,796 


7 6 




0 


Tullow 


12 


2,097 


9 ( 


6 0 




04 


3,193 


16 0 


10 0 


Rathdrum - 


38 


3,252 


6 0 




6 


Arklow 


m 






5 0 




32 


7,911 


2 6 


2 0 


Wicklow 


32 


3,822 




















4S 


927 


- 


7 0 


Tipperary - 


20 


897 






6 


Clonmel 


IS 


1,059 








93 


2,016 


20 0 


10 0 


Cork - 
























82 


1.902 


22 6 


12 6 


Duiigarvan - 


28 


1,734 


7 0 








64 








„ Limerick - 


77 


1,770 


20 0 


10 6 


Waterford - 


77 


1,299 



















RETURN of the Number of Passengers who travelled by Biakconi’s Cars and Coaches 



PLACES OF DEPARTURE, &c. 


Total Number of Miles. 


Average Number of 
Passengers up A down. 


r.r.. 


First Town passed 
through. 


Fare. 


Number of Miles. 


It 
^ « 

•<1 


Second Town 
passed 
through. 


F„. 


1 


It 

•<1 












iL 






il. 


















33 








Carrick-on-Shannon 


1 


6 


9+ 


1.912 




I 0 










63i 




9 


6 


Bmff - . . - . - 


9. 


0 


15 


2,805 


Kiimallock 


2 0 


15 


2,953 










10 


6 


Adare ... - 




6 


10 


2,719 


Rathkeale 


1 6 


7 


2,719 






68+ 




9 




Askeaton - - . 


2 


0 


T/^ 




Foynes 


1 6 


7i 


259 






19+ 




3 


6 


Mitchelstown - - 


1 


0 


19+ 


984 


Doneraile 


1 0 










20+ 




- 




Castle-Martyr - - 




0 


64 




Rathcormack 


— 


14 












6 


0 


Parsonstown - - 






a+ 


851 


Banagher 




8+ 






Roscrea to Waterford 


84+ 








T emplemore - - 


1 


6 


12+ 


1,979 


Thurles 


1 6 


10 










14,375 


U 


6 


Carrick-on-Suir 


2 


0 


16+ 


14,375 


Clonmel 






9,955 






33 







0 


Ross - ... - 


2 


0 


14 


8,749 


Enniscorthv 




15 


2,059 




,, Kilkenny(“) 


32 


— 


4 


0 


Ballyhale ... 


2 


6 


la 


6,839 


Knocktopher 


2 0 


2 


— 






78 


14,375 


10 




Carrick-on-Suir, 


2 


0 


16+ 


14,375 


Clonmel - 












42+ 




6 


0 


Kilmacthoroas - - 


9 


0 


16 


2.990 


Dimgarvan 


1 6 


12! 








58+ 


14.375 


S 


0 


Carrick-on-Suir 




6 


16+ 


13,479 


Clonmel 


2 0 


13 


13,479 






69+ 


14,375 


8 


0 


Carrick-on-Suir 


i 


6 


16+ 


13,479 


Clonmel - 


1 6 


13 


13,479 




„ Wexford - 






6 


0 




2 


0 


14 


8,749 


IV exford - 




24+ 






We^ord to Thomastown 


38 




_ 




H“ ■ ■ ■ 


I 


6 


24+ 


1,723 


Inistiogue 


1 0 


8 





__ 



(*) Coach leaves Kilkenny to Dublin every monung. 
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connected with the Establishment of Messrs. Purcell & Co., during the Year 1835. 







■o-i 


Fares. • 






o 1 


Fares. 






o i 










Fares. 
























0> 


























Fourth Town 




tiu 






Fifth Town 


s 








Sixth Town 






1 




passed through. 


S 

fa 


2.C 


1 


Outside 


through. 


Number 




1 


s 

6 


passed 

tlirough. 


S 

z 


z f 
< i 


1 


Outside. 


jiasscd 

through. 


1 

Z 


z = 
< 1 


Inside. 


1 










































Newry 










Hills borousl 


251 


6,123 


23 0 


14 C 






















Newty 










Hillsboroucl 


25 


3,255 


30 0 


17 6 






















Newry 










Lis hum - 


SO 


7,443 


27 6 


16 0 


Belfast - 


8 


6,978 
















Kilkenny - 


23 


1,72S 


13 0 


8 0 


Clonmel 


32 




























Mitclielstown 


28 


1,752 


27 0 


18 ( 


Fermoy - 


10 


3,303 


40 0 


20 0 






















Kilkeuny - 






16 ( 


12 0 


Clonmel - 


32 


3,897 


30 C 


le f 






4,011 








22 








Newry 








Armagh - 


20 


4,539 


20 0 


U 0 


Dungannon 


14 


1,314 














Kilkenny - 


25? 


2,979 




































KOkenny - 


23 


3,129 




































Kilkenny 


Ui 


2,382 




































Monaghan - 
Newry 


13 


2,610 

1,828 


26 0 


14 0 


Omagi, . 


3.S 


3,078 


35 0 


19 0 


Strahane - 


15 


3,180 


42 0 


22 C 


Londonderry 


11 


3,336 


45 0 


2.5 0 


Newtownharry 


15 


495 




































Thomastown 


241 


2,979 


25 0 


12 C 






2,940 


























Kilkenny 


293 


3,040 


15 f 


8 ( 


Waterford 


33 


2,232 


























Eaniscorlhy 


293 


2,064 


16 ( 


10 1 






1,848 


























Enniscorthy 


26 


1,377 


12 ( 


8 ( 


Wexford - 


15 


1,344 




























101 


2,484 


9 0 


G 0 


Eiimscorthy 


18 


2,157 


12 0 


0 


Wexford - 


15 


1,653 

















through the South, South-east, and South-west of Ireland, during the Year 1835. 



Third Town 


Fare. 


Number of Milos. 


Average Number of 
Passengers up & down. 


Fourth Town 
passed through. 




Number of Miles. | 


Average Number of 
Pnsseugers up & down. 


fifth Town 
passed 
through. 


r.„. 


Number of Miles. j 


Average Number of 
Passengers up & down. 


Sixth Town 
passed through. 




Number of Miles. | 


Average Number of 
Passengers up & down. 
















a. 


















. j 






Ruskey 


1 


6 


121 




Longford - - 








3,644 




















Kildorrery 






121 


2,979 


Fermoy - - 


3 


6 




3.385 










6,146 










Newcastle 


4 




8 


1,773 


Castle Island 


2 


0 


26- 


1.474 


Killnniey 


2 


0 


16 


2,360 












1 




81 




Tarbert - - 


1 


6 




1,276 




















Kildorrery 


1 


0 




754 






























Ballinasloo 




_ 


































Cashel • - 


1 


3 


14 


4,171 


Fethard - - 


1 


3 


10 


2,664 


Clonmel 


3 


6 


SI 


2,011 










Ciihir . . 






9? 


4,518 


Mitchelstown 


2 


0 


16 


4,325 


Fermoy 


3 


6 


93 


6,146 


Cork - - - 


— 


22 


6,146 


Kilkenny - 




- 


12^ 


3,589 






























Caliir - - 


2 


0 


91 


4,265 


Tipuarary 


2 


0 


14 


2,508 


Landscape 


2 


0 


12j 


2,408 


Limerick - - 




















Lismore - - 






4 


860 




















Cashel 




6 


15 


4,171 


Thurles - - 


2 


0 


14 


2,104 




















Cahir - - 


2 


0 


Oil 


4,265 


Tipperary 


3 


0 


20J 


4,235 




















Thomastown 






8i 


696 
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Public Conveyances. 
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abstract showing the Increase and Decrease in the Number of Passengers conveyed Appendix B. 

between the undermentioned Towns by Mr. Gosson’s Coaches. No. 5. 









|i . 


II . 


lucrcas 


or De- 










crease in 


IV umber 












of Passengers on 1 


NAMES OF COACHES. 








^ “O 




















Fcum 


To 


S " = 


s 


Increase. 


Decrease. 
















Cavan Conch, - • - 


S Dublin. - 




3.216 


2,124 




1,092 


7 Cavan. - 


Dublin, - 


2,172 


3,636 


1,404 


_ 


Drogheda Coach, 


S Dublin, - 
7 Drogheda, 


Drogbeda, 
Dublin, • 


4,476 

3,012 


4,140 

3,420 


408 


336 


Drogheda Car, 














7 Droffheda, 


Dublin, - 


1,692 


2,388 


696 




Enniskillen Mail, 














1 Enniskillen. 


Dublin, - 


1,248 


1,968 


720 




Kells Day Coach, 














1 Kells, - 




2,016 


3,012 


996 




Killeshandra, Granard,amlAth- 


^Dublin, - 


(Killeshandra 
1 Grunard > 


5,940 


5,006 


- 


934 


boy Cooches, 


j Killeshandra and 


^ Dublin, • 


4,643 


5,020 


477 


- 


Navan and Slane Coach, 


\ Dublin, - 
J Navan and ? 

f Slane S 


5 Navan and ? 

7 Slane S 

Dublin, - ■! 


3,648 i 
2.148 > 

912? 


2,028 1 
984? 
4,200 


1,140 


636 



Public Conveyances- 



RETURN showing the Number of Passengers who travelled by the Waterford and Clonmel 
Royal Mail Car and Van, from Waterford to Clonmel, and from Clonmel to Waterford, 
as also from these Towns to the intermediate Towns and Villages, as headed underneath, for 
Two Years, from 1st January, 1835 to 31st December, 1836. 



This Return was furnished by Mr. TnoM.is Faerlie, of Pilllown. 



Places of Departure. 


Distance. 


No. of 
Passen- 
gers. 


Pla 


es of Departure. 


Distance. 


No. of 
Passen- 
gers. 




4 


578 


Clonmel t 


0 Kilsheelan 


Miles. 


447 


„ Mooneoin 


6 


559 




Swinging Sign 




224 






310 




C.arrick 


III 






10 


920 




Pilltown 


14| 


185 




13 


4,905 




Fiddown 




16 


„ Swinging Sign 


iri 


102 




Mooneoin 


ISi 


19 




20i 


332 




Aglish • - - 


20| 


21 






1,767 

197 




IVaterford 


24? 


1,257 






Carrick 


0 tv aterford 


13 


4,045 


Carrick to Clonmel 


Hi 


3,036 


Pilltown t 


0 Waterford 




1,331 


Total Number of Passengers 




12,708 


Total Number of Passengers 




9,354 



App. B. 



G 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPGET FROM 

APPENDIX B. 

No; 6. 



RETURNS RELATING TO INLAND NAVIGATIONS IN IRELAND. 

GRAND CANAL. 

DESCRIPTION. — Extract from Report of Mr. Stokes, Engineer to the Grand C.anal Company. 

Length of Canal. I 

Miles. Kur. Per. 1 

From tlie Liffey, at Ringsend Docks, to the town of Brdiinasloe, . . 99 1 31 

BranchfromtliePbilipstownlevel, ontheShannonline, tothetowu ofKilheggan, 8 19 

Branch from the Pliilip.stowii level, to Edenderry, . . .10 0 

Branch of old line from Lowtown, on the summitlerel.throngh the market towns 
of Rathaugmi. Monasterevau, and Atliy, where it is connected bytheBarrow 
Naiigation, with the towns of Leigldiabridge ahd New Ross, and city of 
Waterford, . . . • . • . 27 7 15 

Branch from the Mona-sterevan level, to the towns of Portarlingtoa and 

Mounlmellick, . . . . . . 11 5 3 

Branch to Milltown. os a Navigation, hut forming the great supply to the 

summit level, 1^ mile from theCurrngh of Kildare, and miles from Kildare, 6 0 29 

Branch from the summit level to Blackwood, and the groat hogs of Cushela, 

Coolna, and Prosperous, and to the Reservoir, as a supply to the 

summit level, . • • . • . . 3 6 21 

Branch to the town of Naas and Corhally Harbour, IJ mile from Kilcullen, 

aud 1^ mile from Newbridge Barracks, . . . . 7 1 17 



The distances from leading places, or large; towns, south andsonth-west of this extensive Navigation, are as follows:— 
viz., Kilcullen, IJ mile ; Ballitore,- o ; Kildare, 2^ j Maryboro’, 6 ; Mcnmtrath. 9 ; Kilkenny, 21 ; Clonmel, 46 miles, ' 
per road, but connected by the Navigation of the river Suir with the river Barrow, at M'aterford, and thence, by Alliy, 
to the Grand Canal and Dublin. 

From the present termination of the Grand Canal, at Ballinaslou, the towns of Loughrea, — distance, 15 miles, 
Tnojn, 22, and Galway, 31 miles, are in daily communication. 

From the junction of the Grand CiUial with the river Shannon, at Shannon Harbour, the Navigation may be said 
to exceed 100 miles on that river, from Lough Allen to the Port of Limerick, to whicli may be added 60 miles below 
that port to the sea. 

Retuhn relating to Passage Boats; 



NAMES OF 
STAGES. 





s- 






FARES. 




















« i - 


^ = 1 


From 


Dublin 


to resnpcHvn 




H 1 B 


? J — 




Stages. 




t 




2 •= 2 


NightBoals. 


Fly Boats. 


1 






Vi.Tf 


Second 


First 


Second 


s 






Cabin. 


Cabin. 


Cabin. 


Cabin. 


Sm. 

Miles. 






U. 


s. rf. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


n 


1 50 


2 45 


1 6 


1 0 


1 6 


1 0 


19 




4 15 


2 3 


1 6 


■2 4 




26 




5 40 


3 0 


2 0 


3 2 




33| 


4 35 


7 10 


3 9 


2 6 






34* 


4 55 




3 9 




3 9 


2 6 


38 


5 0 


7 40 


4 2 


2 9 




2 11 


41 


5 25 


8 SO 


4 6 


3 0 






41 


0 55 




4 6 


3 0 


4 6 


3 0 


46* 







5 0 


3 3 


5 0 


3 3 


48 


6 45 




4 6 


3 0 


4 6 


3 0 


49 


6 15 


10 0 




3 6 


6 9 


3 8 


53 


7 15 




5 6 


3 6 


6 6 


3 6 




7 35 




4 6 


3 0 


4 6 


3 0 


57* 


7 35 


11 50 


6 0 


4 0 


6 8 




60 


7 40 






4 0 


6 8 




65 


9 10 


14 0 


7 0 


4 9 






73* 


10 10 


15 20 


8 0 


5 6 






79* 


n 0 


17 0 


9 0 


6 3 


10 0 


6 9 


87 


_ 


18 35 


9 6 


« Q 


_ 




99 




19 45 


10 0 


7 0 







Number of Passengers that travelled 
by the Passage Boats, between 
Dublin and all other Towns and 
Stages, ill the Year 1836. 


First 


Second 




Cabin. 


Cbm. 




9,792 


20,283 


30,075 




4.405 


5,117 




3,349 


4,086 


380 


3,529 


3,909 


125 


987 


1,112 


505 


1,079 


1,584 




2,433 


2,877 


241 


994 


1,235 




2,488 


3,224 


607 


1,509 


2,116 


329 


679 


1.008 




1,902 


2.426 




2,764 


3,602 


959 


2.748 


3,707 


1,804 


4,781 


6,585 


1,031 


2,135 


3,166 








390 


1,183 


1,573 




2,506 


3,740 


286 


340 


626 








1,950 


2,646 


4,596 


23,624 


62,740 


86,364 



Dubhn, 

I-Iazle-Hatch, 

Sallins, 

Robertstown, 

Ticknevin. 

Rathangan, 

Edenderry, 

Ballybritain, • 

Monasterevon, 

Portarlington. 

Vicarstown, - 

Philipstovvn, - 

Mountmellick, 

Athy, 

Tullamoro, 
Kilheggaii, - 
Corrinalor, 

Gillen, 

Shannon Harbour, 
Clonfoi't, 
Kylemore, 
Balliuaslue, 



Return of tlio Number of Passengers conveyed to and from Dublin on the Grand Canal, 
distinguishing the First and Second Cabin Passengers, and also the Numbers conveyed by the Day 
Boats from those conveyed by the Night Boats. 



Years. 


Day Boats. 


Night Boats. 


Total Niim- 
berof Pas- 
sengers by 
Day and 
Night Boats. 


First 


Second 


Total. 


First 

Cabin. 


Cabin. 


Total. 


1832 


8,910 


28,843 


37,763 


7,194 


25,846 


33,039 


70,792 


1833 


6,200 


21,652 


27,862 


6,396 


21, .566 


26,962 


64,814 


1834 


7,284 


26,660 


3.3,944 


6,613 


23,891 


30,404 


64,348 


1835 


6,951 


23,861 


30,812 


9,217 


32,719 


41,936 


72,748 


1836 


7,837 


22,212 


30,049 


15,369 


40,946 


56,315 


86,364 


1837 ■ 


9,614 


26,624 


36,238 


17,311 


47,146 


64,457 


100,695 



(Signed) Rickard Davis, Collect</r, Porlobello. 
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GRAND CANAL — (continved.) 

return of the Number of Passengehs that travelled by the Passage Boats on the Grand Canal, 
between Dublin and all other Towns and Stages, for the Year 1836. 



Appendix B; 
No. 6. 



Inland Navi+ 
gations. 



To I To 

Dublin. |h. Hateli, 



I To I To I To. I To [ 
Robertst". Tickoovinl Edender. iBallybrit. iPhi 



To 

Tullanioi 



Gillan. 



Grand Canal. 



Number of 
Passengers 



- 190 928^ 370 

492 1270^ - - 20 

480J 1345 16 385J - 

165 966J 31 477^ 4 

78 258i 1 93i 17 

247 875 3 135 13 

108 2G2 2 95J 3 

222 684 1 165i 14 

1020 I618i 25 261J 48^ 
918 I498i 15 il2i 20 

307 54G| 7 38 2 

918 16304 364 52 10 

206 110 4 1 - 

16284 1830 J 20 80 42; 

319 374 3 37 7' 

2401 805 9 64 211 

487 6324 154 17 13 

7234 1879 4 334 2,' 

2844 4234 - I -■ 

736 1974 6 12 1 



Dublin, 

Hazle-Hatob, 



Robertstown,' 
Ticknevin, - 
Edenderr)', - 
Ballybritain, 
Philips town. - 
Tullamoro, - 
Kilbeggaii, - 
Gillan, - 
Shan. Harbour, 
Clonfert, 
Ballinasloe - 
Rathangan, - 
Monas tereran, 
Portnrlingtun, 
Mountmellick, 
Picarstown, - 

Athy, - 



To 

Sh. Harb. 



Clonfert. Ballinasloe. jRathang'’.jMoi 



744 20334 2684 181 1410' 2185 34744244.: 
1104 306 - .41 5 82 8 55 I 

84 574 4 4 304 46 - -I 



Dublin, 

Haale-Hatcli, 

^ Sallins, - 
I Robertstown, - 
Ticknevin, 
Edenderr)', - 
Ballybritain, 
Philipstown, - 
Tullamore, - 
Kilbe^an, - 
Gillan, - 
Shan. Harbour, 
Clonfert, 
Ballinashie, - 
Rathangan, - 
Monasterevan. 
Portarlington, 
Mountmellick, 
Vicarstown, - 
Athy, - 



29414024 



Former and 
Present Rates 
of Fares. 



Comparative View of the Former and Present Rates of F.ares for the Convey; 
Passengers on the Grand C.anal. 



REMARKS.— The Swift Passage Boats were established in June, 1835, when the Fares were considprably reduced. They are 
generally 60 feet in length and 6 feet in .breadth, niid are designed to accommodate 20 first-cabin, and 32 second-cabin piisseiigers, 
together with the master and crew, though not unfreqiiently they carry a larger luimbei-, and travel at the rate of _1 0 British miles 
an hour, between locks. Two of these boats leave Dublin every inomiug ; one at 7 o’clocl:, for Kilbeggan, Tulhimorc, and 
Shannon Harbour, and the other at half-past 7 o’clock, for MouuUnellick and Athy, from each of which places a bout arrives 
m Dublin every afternoon about half-past 4 o'clock. 

The night boats, 60 feet long and 8 feet broad, are designed to carry 45 first-cabin and 35 second-cabin passengers, and to travel 
at the rate of 6 British miles an hour. One of these boats leaves Dublin each afternoon, at 2 o’clock, for Ualliuasloe, from 
which place a boat arrives in Dublin every morning about half-past 10 o'clock. 

The Fares are, on an avernge. less than Ijd. per British mile for first-cabin and Id. per British mile for second-cabin passengers. 
The allowance of luggage, free of charge, for first-cabm passengers, 84 lbs., but not to exceed 1 cwt. in the whole; mid for 
second-cabin passengers, 42 lbs., but not more than i cwt. in the whole.— Charge for extra luggage, \d. per lb. per stage, 
bnt not to exceed 1 4^. per lb. any distance. 

The Shannon X<ivigalion C'ompaiii/'s Steamers, to and from Limerick, ply in conne.xion with the passage boats : fare, by 
boat and steamer, /i-uwi Dublin to Limei-iek, as follows night boat, first cabin, 13s. 6<f. ; second cabin, 9*. 6(f.— Day boat, first 
cabin, 14s. Crf. ; second cabin, 10s. Passengers for Limerick, &c., can proceed by the day boat, at 7 o'clock in the morning, and 
sleep either at Tullamoro or Shannon Harbour ; or, by the day boat at 2 o’clock, meeting the steamer at Shannon Harbour the 
following morning. Passengers, to and from the passage boats, curried free by the steamer, between Banngher and Shannon 
Harbour. Steamers on the Lower Shannon soil ri’gularly from Limerick for Clare, Ennis, and Kilrush. 

Caravans and jannting cars ply in connexion with the jmssago boats, as follows ; — At Edeiideiry, Portarlington. Mountmellick, 
and Vicarstown — to and from the boat, free of charge. — At Mountmellick — to Mountrath, 'dd . ; Maryborough. 0</. ; and Abbey- 
■leix, Is.— At Athy— to Carlow, fere, inside, 9<f. ; outside, ei/,- At Kilbeggan— to Moate, fare, inside, l.v. id . ; outside, lOrf.— 
'To AtMone— inside, 2s. ; outside, Is. Oif.- At Tullamore- to all parts of the surrounding country, at moderate rates. 

Small parcels are conveyed by car.', at rates not exceeding 'id. each, in addition to the boat charge of id. 
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Names of Stages. 


Distances 




Fares 


n 1807. 






Fares i 


1830. 




Present Fares. j 


Dublin. 


Firs 


Cabin. 


Second Cabin. 


First 


Cabin. 


Second 


Cabin. 


First Cabin. 


Second Cabin. 




Miles. 


A 




</. 




d. 












s. d. 






0 


lU 






2 




6 


3 


3 




3 0 


Athy 




0 


10 




6 


S 


5 


0 


3 


3 


4 6 


3 0 


Tullamore 




0 


16 




10 


0 


9 


2 




9 


6 0 


4 0 










0 


13 


0 


13 


0 


6 




9 0 


0 3 


Ballinasloe 


94 








- 




14 


0 






10 0 


7 0 
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Appendix B. 
No. 6. 

Inland Navi- 
gations. 

Grand Canal. 
Trade Boats. 



GRAND CAiJ Ah— (continued.) 
Return relating to Trade Boats. 



TiJ!£ 


ONSCMED BY TbADE Bo.VTS Bt 
niYFEnENT Places. 


rWEEX 


Tonnage of 
Boats. 


I's 

a 


Places. 


S 




ITom 


To 


By Day 


By D«v 
and Night. 






Slol. 

.Mire» 


D-ys 


Horses- 


Homs. 




2 


Dublin, 


Monastrv". 


40 












do. 


Mt.mellick, 


62 


2} 




_ 






















do. 


Carlow, 


66 








© 


g 1 


do. 


Kilbeggan, 


59 


2 




30 


2 


1 1 


do. 


Tullamore, 


56 


2 




30 


H 


-a i 


do. 


Shau.Harh 


78} 


- 




44 




J-i 


do. 


Ballinasloe 


93 






62 






















do. 


Limerick, 


132 






84 























REMARKS.— A large ))ro]>ortion of the trade of the Canal, 
particularly in the weightier articles, is carried on by Boats, 
each drawn by one horse. The exten.sive Boat Proprietors 
who ore engaged in the carrying trade, have established regular 
periodical voyages, and their Boats leave Dublin, for the 
principal stations, three times a weeh ; some in the morning, 
others in the afternoon— the former travelling generally by 
day only, the latter by day and night uninterruptedly tlirbugh- 
out the line, according to established regulations, and in like 
manner return to Dublin. Boats which meet with occasional 
impediments during the day trips, travel by night, in order to 
make u[) for the time lost, and to maintain punctuality of 
arrival at their respective destinations. Inal) cusesof urgency. 
Day Boats can travel by night, and stables have been estab- 
lished at several places along the line, by tlie Boat owners, 
where relays of houses are provided. This system has been 
much improved within the last few years, but is still capable 
of very considerable further improvements for increasing the 
speed of the Boats, wliich the natural competition of an 
improving commerce will, no doubt, gradually effect. 

The connexion of the Canal with the rivers Borrow and 
Shannon forms two very important features in the Navigation. 
The Barrow, liaving trackways, affords facility for extending 
the trade by horses, through a fine agricultural country, and 
the introduction of steam jmwer on the Shannon is calculated 
to lead to similar beneficial improvements. 



Tonnage, 
and Amount 
of ToU. 



Return of the Tonn.age of all Commodities conveyed upon the Grand Can,vi., to and from Dublin, 
and the Amount of Toll paid thereon — commencing with the Year 1822. 



Meal. 


Malt. 


Potatoes. 1 Manure. 


Turf. 


Stone. 


Tons. 

2,075 

2,105 

2,851 

2,527 

1,888 


2^967 

2.727 

2,570 

3,524 

3.637 


1,528 

1,144 

1.837 

1,648 

2,252 


Tons. 

11,460 

13,047 

12,381 

14,361 

15.328 


3I73O 

32,331 

34,565 

49,230 

46,617 


Ton«. 

16,109 

18,078 

23,125 

26,020 

23,812 


1,297 

1,691 

2.407} 

4,945} 

3.459 

4,676} 

2,991 

2,764} 

4,533 

4.456} 


3,049 

2,628 

4,719 

4,066 

4.017 

3,999} 

4,601 

4,830 

4,862 

3,769} 


2,682 

3,108 

3,990 

6,513} 

2,685 

3,141 

2,093 

2.029} 

2,467 

2,6S3i 


14,922 

16,022 

18,901 

24,934 

20,271} 

14,424} 

13,289} 

12,192} 

13,228 

17,255} 


44,092 

45,890 

44,379} 

47,065} 

4o,2!)5 

45,216} 

43,676} 

41,620} 

42,204 

40,349} 


16,991 

19,521 

25.353} 

22,069} 

17,893} 

20.959} 

17,168} 

14,330} 

15,469 

15,217} 



13,140 

12,901 

15,373 

15,163 

15,209 

17,152 

14,032 

14,221 

18,868 

20,6361 

27 , 894 ^ 

28,186 

28,893 

28,378 

24.947} 



14.347 

14,996 

19,802 

23,277 

19.396 

23,590 

31,860 

22,843 

19,500} 

24,872 

23,100 

24,543f 

20,486 

20,331 

22,255 

20,890} 



10,046 

8,935 

8.836 

10,202 

8,610 

6,619 

7,349 



7,969 

6.735:} 

6 . 755 I 

7,338:} 



Tons. 

8,334 

9,861 

12,295 

9,701 

7,284 

8,025 

5,016 

6,864 

10,671 

6,815 

7,125 

8,318} 

1J,166J 

11,378} 

11,434 



Timber. 



20,186 

35,302 

29,322} 

27,392} 

29,703} 

37,783} 

32,095 

23,043} 



1,401 

3,054} 

1.693 

1,191} 



1,556} 

1,942 

2,129} 



434I 



15,902 

15,582 

18,807 

26.772 

25,806 

28,823 

29,939} 

36,294 

34,024} 

34,312} 

33,490} 

33,692} 

38,329 

41,185} 



134,939 

143,147 

170,078 

188,731 

180,686 

179,173 

19'i,S87 

191,774 

224,749} 

237,810^ 

216.418} 

226.738} 

225,473} 

215,398} 

226,776} 



24,866 
24,058 
27,679 
32,328 
28,408 : 
33.587 
35,212 : 
31,435 : 
33,464 

34,552 : 

38.054 

.38,123 

36,030 

38,953 

37,557 



Tonnage and 
Tolls from 
River Shan- 
non to Dublin. 



Return of the Tonnage of all Commodities carried on the Gr.and Canal, from the River 
Shannon to Dublin, for 16 Years, ending 31st December, 1837. 
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GRANB CANAL — (coniinu4d.) 



Retuen of the Tonnage and Toll, and Aveuage Rates of Toll charged on Goods carried on the Grand Canal, 
distinguishing what was brought to and carried from Dublin, in the Year 1837 ; together with the Average Distances 
the several articles were conveyed. 



TO DUBLIN. 




Flour. 


Grain. 


Meal. 


Malt. 


Potatoes. 


Turf. 


.•Jloiip.Btieks 
Flap, and 


Sand and 
Clay. 


Hay. 


Cattle and 
Pig*. 


Sundries.* 


Tonnage 


Tons. Cwts. 

24,347 15 

£ s. d. 

e,266 8 4 
Stat. Miles. 
60J 

.£ e. d. 

0 5 Oi 


Tons, Civts 

20,890 15 
£ d. 

6,166 8 3 
Stat.Miles. 
52J 

£ t. d. 

0 5 10^ 


Tons. Cwts. 
4,4.56 16 

£ IP. d. 

1,641 12 8 
Stat.Miles. 
60J 

£ t. d. 

0 7 4^ 


Tons. Cwts. 
3,769 15 

£ ». d. 

1,184 13 1 
Stat. Miles. 
52i 

£ 4. d. 

0 6 3^ 


Tons. Cwts. 
2,683- 10 

£ 4. d. 

335 8 6 
Slat. Miles. 
68f 

£ 4. d. 

0 2 6 


Tons. Cwts. 
40,349 15 
£ s. d. 
4,293 1 6 
Stat.Miles. 
35 

£ ». d. 

0 2 li 


Tons. Cwts. 
38,800 lO 
£ 1. d. 

2,411 11 6 
Slat. Miles. 
34i 

£ f. d. 

0 1 2J 


Tons. Cwts. 
8,574 10 

£ 4. d 

144 6 0 

Stat. Miles. 
20j 

£ s, d. 

0 0 ii 


Tons. Cwts. 
420 0 

£ a. d. 
21 6 8 
Stat. Miles. 
70 

£ 4. d. 

0 1 04 


Tons. Cwts. 
2,129 lO 

£ 4. d 

524 6 3 

Stat.Miles. 
64 

£ s- d. 

0 4 lOi 


Tons. Cwts. 
19,685 S 
£ d. 

6,526 17 4 
Stat.Miles. 
50 

£ a. d. 

0 6 7i 


Average dist. ? 

conveyed .. ) 
itverageTolW 
per Ton . . f 





FROM DUBLIN. 


j TOTALS. 


TOTALS 


1837. 


Coal & Coke. 


Manure. 


Sundries, j From. 


To. 


From and To. 


Toll ■ 

Average dist. ? 

conveyed .. ^ 
■Average Toll 2 
per Ton 


Tons. Csvts. 
6,015 15 

£ 4. d. 

6-28 ] 6 1 
Stat. Miles. 
60j 

£ a- d. 

0 2 1 


Tuns. Cxvls. 
17,255 10 

£ 4. d. 

305 4 0 
Slat. Miles. 

344 

£ 4 . d. 

0 0 44 


T ins. Cwts. . Tons. Cwts. 
25.931 5 ' 49,202 10 

£ 4. d. ^ £ 4 . d. 

7,107 6 11 8,041 7 0 
Slat. Miles. , Stat.- Miles. 
50 60 

£ 4 . d. £ 4. d. 

0 6 7 I 0 3 34 


Tons. Cwts. 
166,708 0 

£ 4 . d. 

29,516 0 1 

Stat. Miles. 
50 

£ J. d. 

0 3 8 


Tons. Cwts. 

216,910 10 

£ s. d. 

37,557 7 1 

Statute Miles. 
60 

£ 4 . d. 

0 3 5| 



• Under the head of “ Sundries,” to Dublin, are included Bacon, Wool, Hides, Bones, Tallow, and Lard j Starch, Eggs, Apples, Whiskey,. 
Oysters Rags, Basket sallows, Empty Vessels; and from Dublin, Merchandise generally— Bale Goods, AVoollens, Cottons, Silks, &c,; Shop 
Goods generally; Teas, Sugars, and Groceries of every kind; Porter, Barm, Tobacco, Herrings. Tallow, Foreign Timber, and Boards, Bar Iron, 
Ironmongery of all sorts ; Cast Meta! Waie of every description ; Buiidiiig Materials of all sorts ; Furniture, Glass, Machinery. 

Compiled from Returns of respective Officers. A. Bagot, Superintendent of Trade. 



Rates of Tolls and usual Freights charged for Goods conveyed to and from the undermentioned Places. 
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Inland Navigations. 
Royal Canal. 
Description. 



Passage Boats. 



Receipts and 
Expenditure for 
three years. 



Trade Boats. 
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ROYAL CANAL. 

DESCRIPTION. — Extract from the Report of Mb. T.abbant, Engineer to the Royal Canal Company. 

“ The length of the direct line of the Royal Canal, from Duhliiv to where it falls into the Cumliu River, is 92 miles; 
the first oif branch frora the Broadstone level is 2 mOes, when it enters the River Lilfey ; the second branch departing 
near Kil^hee to the town of Longford ; the distance is 6 miles, and 90 miles from the Broadstone. 

“ There are 46 locks, exclusive of a tide-lock, where the canal enters the River Littey, 26 of which are ascending ; 11 of 
those are double, and 14 are single, the remainder are descending locks. The Canal passes witliin a mile and a half 
of Leixlip, touching at Maynooth, Kilcock, .and Enfield, passing between the villages ot Clonard and Longwood, at 33 
miles from Dublin, and on to Thomastown, an extent of 42 miles, being an equal distance of 2 miles from Killucan and 
Kinnegad, the former on the north, and the latter on the south, from thence to Mullingar, the shire town of IPestmeath, 
and 63 miles from Dublin. Proceeding 12 miles further is Balnacarrig ; from thence to Branagan Harbour, 1 J miles 
from Ballymahon, and "5 miles from Dublin, (Athlone is 12 miles south of this station,) the Canal passes near to 
Killashee, terminates at Cloondrah, (or Richmond Harbour,) near Tarmonbarry, over the River Shannon, at 7 miles 
eastof Strokestown, in tlie county of Roscommon.'’ 



Return relating to Passage Bo.ats. 



NAMES OF 
STAGES. 


Distance from 
Dublin. 


Average Time of per- 


by Night Boats. 


Far 


s from Di 
respectiv 
Stages. 


blin 


Average Time of per- 
forming the .Tourney 
by Fly Boats. 


Fore 


from Dublin 
Stages. 




||5|5 

- 


C.bS, 


Second 

Cabin. 


cmI. 


Second 




buiuiu 

Miles. 




M. 


,f. 


(1. 




d. 


U 


S. 


d. 




rf. 






Clonsilla, 


S 


2 


lU 


II 


10 


0 




1 25 


1 








262 


502 


live Aqueduct, 


11 


3 


fl 


1 


3 


0 


10 




I 








382 


468 


Maynooth, 


1.6 






1 


6 


1 


0 


2 16 










1,417 


1,016 


Kilcock, 


19 


6 


0 




0 


1 


3 


2 45 


2 








1,639 


1.440 




22 


5 


35 




6 




6 


3 10 




10 




.0 


371 


622 




27 


7 


0 




10 




10 


3 60 


3 








883 


801 


Moyvally, 


31 


7 


fill 


3 


S 


2 




4 15 










704 


1,412 


Boyne Aqueduct, 


33 


8 




3 


6 




4 


4 30 


4 








402 


800 


HUl of Down, - 


36 


9 


20 


3 


9 


2 




4 50 


4 








287 








10 


30 






2 


10 


5 30 










1,736 


1,931 


Down’s Bridge, 


47 


12 


10 


4 


JO 


3 


a 


6 30 










310 




Mullingar,* - 


52 


13 


20 




6 


3 




7 30 


6 










6,847 




























4,156 




Coolnahay, 


59 


14 


60 


6 


2 


4 


0 














694 


Balnacarrig, 




16 


10 




8 


4 


4 














2,180 


Abbevshrule, - 


70 


17 


20 


7 


3 


4 


10 














— 




74 


17 


50 


7 




5 


0 


— 


— 




— 




— 




Ballymahon, 


75 


17 


57 


7 


9 


5 


2 


— 


— 




— 




— 


1,480 


Terlicken, 


78 


18 


22 


8 




0 


6 


— 


— 




— 




— 




Keiiagh, 


81 


18 


48 


8 






8 
















Junction, 


85 


19 


20 




10 


fi 


10 














2,540 


Longford, 


90 


20 


20 


9 


5 


6 


3 














4,331 


Intermediate Stages, 


— 




- 


- 




- 




— 


- 




- 




- 


2,256 


Total, - 


~ 




- 


- 




- 




- 


- 








18,130 


28,320 



* MnUingar is the utmostextent, ntpresent, to which the Fly Boats proceed ; in the course of a month they will pro- 
bably be sent to Longford. The nnmher of passengers have greatly increased since the establishment of those boats. 



Return showing the Total RECEiPTS'and Expenditure of the Royal Canal Cobipany, 
in the years 1834, 1835, and 1836. 



Years. 


Total Receipts 
for Pasiieiigers 
for Three Years. 


Total Receipts 
for Carriage of 
Parcels, for Three 
Years. 


Total Receipts 
of the Royal 
Canal, for Three 


Total Expendi- 
ture of the Royal 
Canal, for 
Three Years. 


1834 

1835 

1836 


£ s. d. 

6,299 11 10 
6,898 18 1 
7,468 8 3} 


£ s. cl. 

403 7 Ji 
448 13 8| 
518 15 4 


£ s. (1. 

24,000 0 11 
24,082 9 1 
25,148 19 7 


.£ s. d. 

11,376 10 0 
10,740 16 9 
11,912 2 10 



REMARKS. — Extracts from Communications received from the SEcaerAav to the Royal Canal Company, 
dated 9tli February, and 6th July, 1837. 

“ With respect to the Passage Boats, I beg leave to mention that the Directors .are getting over, from Paisley, boats 
upon an improved construction, when, it is expected, the trip from Dublin to Longford can be made in 15, instead of 
22 hours, the time which the present boats require ; and concerning the Trade Boats, there are some on the Navigation 
that have been built upon anew principle ; those are employed, conveying cattle, by the Inland Steam Company, and it 
is hoped that the Merchant Traders will avail themselves of the improvement effected in the constniction of Doats. 

“ Conveyances start with hoatpassengers from the following Stages on the Navigation, viz. : — from Mullingar to Castle- 
pollard ; from Toome Bridge to Glasson and Athlone ; from the Longford Junction to Lauesborough, Roscommon, 
and Castlerea; from Longford to Newtownforhes, Ruskey, Dromod, Drumsna, Carrick-on-Shannon, and Boyle. In 
the first cabin no passenger is to pay less than 9d. nor more than Ss. for any distance; and in the second cabin no 
passenger is to piay less than 6d., nor more than os. 6d.” 



Returns relating to Trade Boats. 



Time consu 
one Hor 


ned by Trade Boats drawn by 
e, between different Places. 




Length 
of Main 


Length 
of Main 
Line and 
Branches. 


fi: 


Draft of 
Waterwhen 


Irom 


To 


D.,.. 


DisUiicc. 








Miles. 


Miles. 


Miles. 


Tons. 


Ft. In. 


Terlicken 


Mullingar, • 




26 










Mullingar 


Moyvally, 




21 










MoyvaUy 


Maynooth, - 














Maynooth 


Dublin, 
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ROYAL. CANAL — (doiUinued.) 

Total Amount of Tolls, Dockage, and Whaepage received for Three Years. 



T..». 


Tolls. 


1 Wharfage. | 


Dockage. 


1834 

1835 

1836 


£ s. d. 1 

12,767 3 4f ' 

12,530 0 5| ; 

13,095 1 8i 


£. s. d. 
97 17 e 
103 0 0 
107 7 6 


£ s. d. 

87 15 6 
110 11. 3 • 

83 6 3 



Retuen of the Tonnage of Goods conveyed upon the Royal Canal to and from Dublin, 
during Two Years and a half, ended the 31st of March, 1 838. 



Years. 


Live 

Pigs. 


Casks of 
Butter. 


Meal,’& 

Potatoes. 


Merchan- 

dise; 


Coal and | 
Manure. 


Tmf. 


Stones, 
Sand, Fiags, 
and Bricks. 


Total ! 
Tonnage. 


Total Amount of 
Tolls. 


1836 ' 


Num bev. 
36,002 


umber. 

7,639 


31,746 


Tons. 1 

7,355 1 


Tons. 
14,344 1 


22,992 


Tons. 

11,894 


88,334 


£ s. d. 
13,095 1 8j 


1837 


34,349 


3,638 


26,024 


1 6,247 


14,559 


21,724 


16,127 


84,683 


10,964 16 6 


1838 


15,669 


3,812 


16,881 ' 


3,373 


4,145 


10,214 


6,414 

1 


40,029 


6,954 19 



(Signed) Samuel Draper, Secretary. 



Return, showing the Distance each Article is conveyed on the Royal Canal, and the 
Average Toll per Ton, per Mile, charged on same, &c. 



GOODS. 


Distance 


< 


Maximum Toll 
per Ton, for 
any Distance, 


REMARKS. 




Milos. 


d. 


s. d. 




Com, - - - 


27 to 92 


H 


7 6 


The principal part is brought from between 62 and 
92 miles, and also from the Shannon. 


Butter and Eggs, 


62 to 92 


LI 


7 6 




Meal and Flour, 


62, 70 to 92 


li 


7 6 


A reduction made in the charge when conveyed 12 


Potatoes, 


30 to 92 


li 


2 6 


Much the greater part conveyed 90 miles, from the 
counties Longford, Roscommon, Mayo, and Sligo. 


Pigs, and Black Cattie, - 


52 to 92 






Principally from Mullingar, 52 miles, — Ballymahon, 
75 miles,— Longford and Richmond Harbour, 


Turf, - 


24 to 59 


li 




A reduction of £2 6s. Sd. per boat-load, when 
brought from Cappa Bog, distant 24 miles ; and 
of Is. 8t(. per ton, when brought from Annadruce, 
distant 69 miles. 


Bricks, - 


- 


li 


0 10 


— 




— 


1 




— 




- 


1 


20 0 
per boat-load 


10s. per boat-load, from Coolmiae Quarry. 


Merchandize, 


30 


li 


' 


Some conveyed as far as the Shannon; hut the 
principal part delivered at stations within 30 • 




11 


1 


1 5 


Unloaded upon different parts of the line. 


Manure, 






16 0 
per boat-load 


Manure has been brought to Laneshoro , on the 
Shannon. The general tonnage of the boats is 
from 50 to 60 tons. 



REMARKS. ExTR.iCT of a Lettbr addressed to tbe Secretary of the Royal Canal CotPASY, 

by Messrs. M'Cann <fe Sons. 

“ We beg to obserre, that from the great accomtaodalion afforded by the City of Dublin Steam Company, we are 
enabled to discharge our tliree boats, (which, from the combination against us, are obliged to travel together,) in 
one dav. 

“ The Trade Boats travel at the rate of about 16 to 20 English miles per day, including delays. 

“ Coal conveyed from the River Liffey or Royal Docks, with no other article whatever, shall, in future, be subject 
only to the following reduced scale of Toll, viz. 

“ To the Twelfth Lock, distance 5 miles, at 7d. per Ton. To Cionsilla, distance S mfles, at lOif. per Ton. To Rye 
Aqueduct, distance 11 miles at Is. Id. per Ton. To Maynooth, distance 15 miles, or any greater distance, at Is. bd. 
per Toil. fT 1, 

Any Boat that conveys a load of Iron Ore from Lough Allen, may bring a back loading of Coals at a rate of Toll 
not exceeding Is. per Ton. Coal from Dublin to pay Is. per Ton for any distance, on satisfactoiy proof that same is to 
be used in burning bricks.” 



LOWER SHANNON. 

DESCRIPTION. — Extracts from Co.mmunications received from Charles W. IVilliams, Esq. 

“ From Limerick to Kilrusb — the length of this Navigation is 44 miles." 

Tr.ade Boats. 

RF.MARKS.— There is no data for ascertaining tlie quantity of tonnage on this part of the river, as all articles are 
carried by bulk without reference to tonnage, and according to a fixed scale. 

A Steamer leaves Limerick three times a-week for Kih-ush, a distance of 44 miles, touching at Tarbert, where the 
Company have a Store and Agent, returning to Limerick the alternate days. This Steamer carries merchandize of 
all descriptions, and at very lowrates, considerably less than was formerly charged by the Sailing Packets. The principal 
source of revenue on this part of the Navigation, from the want of intermediate lauding places being erected, is derived 
from passengers, 



Appendix B. 
No. 6. 

Inland Navigaiionsi 
. Royal Canal. 



Lower Shannon. 
Description. 

Trade Boats. 
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Appendix B. 
No. 6. 

Inland Navigations. 
Lower Shannon. 
Passage Boats. 



Limerick Navigation. 
Description. 

Passage Boats. 



" Trade Boats. 



APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 

LOWER SHANNON — (continued). 



Return" relating to Passage Boats. 



Names of Leading Places 


is 


Time of 
performing the 
Journey. 


Fare 

Passe: 


s for 


Number of Passengers 
carried in the year 1836. 


which Steam Vessels ply. 


Dis 


First ' 


Second 


Upwards. 


Down- 


Total. 


From Limerick to Tarhert, 


Miles. 

35 


3 0 


■31). 


s. d. 

i Sf 


11,307 1 


1 

9,963 


21,270 


„ to Clare, 


28 


3 31) 


1 6 


1 o' 


2,581 


2,581 



REMARKS. — Before the introduction of Steam Vessels, few passengers travelled by water, this Navigation of 
44 miles being unceri.iin and dangerous. So little intercourse was there, even a few years back, that there was not a 
single public car or vehicle of any description to convey passengers from KilrusU to Kilkee, or any part of the neigh- 
bonrhood ; whereas, in the year 1S36, above 40 public cars were daily in attendance, wailing the arrival of the Steamer 
from Limerick. The number of passengers and the extent of trading intercourse are rapidly increa-sing. 



LIMERICK NAVIGATION. 

DESCRIPTION. — Extracts from Communications received from Charles W. Williams, Esq., Managing 
Director of the Inland Navigation Company. 

“The Navigation between Limerick and Killaloeis part River and partConal, and is divided in the roaiiner shown hy 
the following Table. The measurements which are taken from the Surveys made by Mr. Rhodes along the bed of the 
river, do not include several crossings and sweeps, and, therefore, are not of the same extent as the trackway, which is 
15 British miles in length.” 



Return relating to Passage Boats. 



Division of the Canal, showing the Names of Trading Places on 
with the Number of Locks, and distinguishing those parts whie 
River Navigation and Canal. 


t, together 




Time of 
performingthe 
Journey. 




Names of Places. 


Number of 


Distances 

between 

Places. 


Nature of 
Navigation. 


First 


••ccoiid 


Boat. 






From Limerick to River Shannon, 

,, Limerick Canal to Plnssey Lock, 
From Plassey Lock to River Shannon,) 
at Erina, - - - - / 

From Erina Canal to Cussane Lock, • 
„ Cussane Lock to Killaloe Pier, - 


2 single. 

S 4 single and 
i 2 double. 

f 2 single and 
( 1 double. 


Feet. 
4,992 
5,400 
1 29,314 
23,760 
11,458 


River. 


». U. 

|i 8* 


s. o'. 
0 10 


•2 30 


3 30 


14,600 


Total, - - - - 


14 single Locks. 


74,924 [ 


• Half Fare only charged to 


River Navigation being 
Canal Navigation being 


29.160= 5 
45,764= 8 


r 7 1 
5 13 1 


passengers u 


returning the 




Total, ... - 


74,924 = 14 


1 20 2 













REMARKS.— The passengers on the Limerick Navigation average about 40 persons daily. 

On this Navigation there is bat one town or place ot trading intercourse, viz. O’Erien's-bridge, where a tolerable 
market-town may be established. There are numerous landing places along the Navigation for turf, lime, marl, stone, <feo. 

Packet Boats for passengers go the entire length of this Navigation daily ; one of these Boats takes hours : the 
second, alight iron boat, on the Scotch plan, goes in 2^ hours, 50 minutes of which time are occupied in passing thelocks. 

One Boat for passengers leaves Killaloe every morning at 7 A.M., for Limerick, and returns the same evening. 
The second (the Scotch Boat) leaves Limerick for Killaloe every morning at 6 a.m., and returns every evening imme- 
diately on the arrival of the Steamer at Killaloe. This latter boat conveys the passengers between Limerick 
and Dublin. These pa.«sengers are conveyed by the Steamers from Killaloe to the Grand Canal at Shannon !Iarl>our, 
in the King’s County, a distance of 54 miles from Limerick, and thence by the Canal Packets to Dublin, a further 
distance of 79 miles. 



Return relating to Trade Boats. 



■^1 


2 


Draft of Water 
of Trade Boats. 


Time consumed 
by Trade Boats, 


Trade and Intercourse of this Navigation 
consists of, 


Tonnage ot 
Trade Boats. 


Amount of Tonnage and Tolls 
received for 6 years, ending 1836. 


Number of Boats. 


Belonging to 


Years. 


Tons. 


Amount of 
Tolls. 


B. Miles 
15 


14 


Ft. In. 
4 6 


6 *0 


f 1 Packet Boat for 
\ Passengers, 

2 Trade do. 

3 Trade do. 

4 Turf do. 


1 Dublin Steam Company. 
Dublin Steam Company. 
To other Proprietors. 

To Limerick Distillery. 


h 

1 


1831 

18.32 

1833 

1834 
1836 
1836 


28,212 

28,942 

31,357 

34,993 

•34,162 

30,018 


£ s. d. 
1,092 14 0 
1,117 0 7i 
1,209 7 3 
1,349 12 1 

1,494 8 9 
1,514 2 0 



* Canal being under repair, causes this year's deficiency. 



REMARKS. — Extracts from Communications received from Charles W. Williams, Esq., dated Jan. 24th, 1836. 

“ The Tolls are fixed at a maximum of lo". per ton per Irish mile, for all description of goods, turf excepted, which is 
4s. per load, manure free. A reduction of Tolls is about lo be made on slates, lime, stone, sand, &c. Turf is curried 
under an old contract, at 4^. each lighter load. 

The greater part of the trading intercourse being carried on by the Dublin Steam Company’s Boats, between Limerick 
and Dublin, above three-fourths of the entire revenue from tolls are paid by tliat Compiuiy, arising from the curringe of 
produce of all sorts, and live stock to Dublin, and general merchandize and Briti.sh and Irish manufacture from Dublin, 
with Irish slates, turf, manure, foreign and native timber. Poreign limber, hitherto rarely seen on this Navigation, is 
now carried in great quantities on its way to the several countries to which the Navigation is now practicable.’' 
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MIDDLE SHANNON. 

^ DESCRIPTION. — The Middle SliaDnoiiis that part of the river on which the Grand Canal Company have a juris- 
diction 39 miles in extent, from the north end of the canal at Athlone to the north end of Lough Derg, two miles below 
Portnmna bridge. The navigation is partly river and partly canal. There are four locks, viz. : — Hamilton, at the 
entrance of the Cloonabenogue Canal, opposite Meelick ; one at Banagher, one at Shannon-bridge, and one at Athlone. 



Return of Steam Vessels employed by the Inland Steam Navigation Company on the 
Middle Shannon, {connected with the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company^) 



Names 

of 

Vessels. 


Names of Places. 


Distances in 
Statute Miles. 


Usual 

No. of Homs 
per Voyage. 


Registered 

Tonnage. 


S 


Draft of Water 


la 

f| 




Fares. 


Of what 
built. 


•mqa3 


a 




To 




KiUaloe 




25 


6 


282 


90 


6 


312 


4,083 


4~0 


2 0 




Clanricarde* 


Do. 


Do. 


28 




130 


23 


6 




_ 




_ 






Portumnn - 


Shan.Harbour 


13 


6 


103 


24 


Si 


312 




2 6 


1 3 






Do. 


Do. 


13 


6 


103 


18 


Si 


312 




2 6 


1 3 




Wellesley - 


Shan. Harbour 


Athlone 


20 


8 


101 


12 


Si 


104 


“ 






Iron. 



‘ The Clanricarde employed towing Lumber Boats. 



Appendix B. 
No. 6. 

Inland Navigations. 
Middle Shannon. 
Steam Vessels. 



Retukn of the Numher of Boats and their Tonnage, which navigated the Shannon from PoniiritNA and Tonnage and Tolls. 
Athlone respectively ; likewise the Amount of Tolls received from Boats which navigated the Shannon, but 
which did not enter the Grand Canal ; also, the Asiount of Tolls received from Boats which did enter the 
Grand Canal — distinguishing Turf Tolls from those received for Produce or Merchandise ; likewise the 
Grand Canal Tolls received from all Boats navigating the Sh.annon for the last Seven Yeabs, from 
1st January, 1829, and ending 31st December, 1835. 




Stations to which the Inl.and Steam Navigation Comp.any’s Intercourse extends, and Stations, 

at each of which they have an Agent. 

On the Grand Canal.— Philipstown, Kilheggan, Tullamore, Ballinasloe, Athy, Moimtmellick, Portarlington, 

Monasterevan. 

On THE River Shannon. — Shannon Harbour, Banagher, Portumnn, Turryglass, Dromineer, KiUaloe, Limerick, 

Ennis, Tnrbert, Kilmsh, and Athlone. 



UPPER SHANNON. 

DESCRIPTION.— Extracts from Communications received from Mr. John Kelly, Inspector, dated Sth December, 1836. 

“ The length of this Navigation, from the head of Lough Allen to Lough Ree, is about 59 miles : there are no oIFbranches 
navigable. There are six locks ; and the distances between leading places, by water, are as follows, riz. : — from the head of Lough 
Allen to Lough Allen Canal, near Drumshambo, 13 miles ; from Drumshambo to Leitrim, 6 miles ; from Leitrim to Carrick-on- 
Shannon, 6 miles; from Carrick-on-Shannon to Jamestown. 6 miles; from Jamestown to Drumsna, 4 miles ; from Dmmsua to 
Huskey, S miles ; from Rnskey tp Cloondrah, 9 miles ; and from Cloondrah to Lanesborough, 8 miles ; making a total of 59 miles. 
Return relating to Trade Bo.ats. 





Draft of 


>• 


Detailed Account of Mercliandise 


and other Articles, c 


onveyed or 


the Navigation, 












ter 


■g |;5 










uring the lea 


s 1834 and 1835. 






















" S E" 
































s 


Amount of 






























































































X o 3 




Imports 








1 




c 








.2 








zh 


rec 


eived. 






















































4 


Exports. 


1 


i 


S 


<2 


6 


s' ' 






1 




H 


















6 






Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Ton 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons. 


Tons. 


£ 


*. d. 


O 












78 


53 


22 




265 


20 


- 




476 


1071 


40 


19! 




2,216 


33 


6 9 




.a 


.a 




1834 


E.xjiorts 




4262 


322 


1182 


100 


304 


200 






20 




60 


5 


0,456 


60 


2 11 






































Total 


8,672 


93 


9 8 




2 




H 






50 


10 




68 


"5 


20 






163 


1288 


219 


- 


45 


1,918 


41 


2 0 


a 


n 






1835 


Exports 




6690 


88 


529 


40 


20 


245 


135 


- 


- 




105 


~ 


7,852 


59 


0 9 


£ 






- 












_ 























Total 


9,770 


100 


2 9 



REMARKS. “There are no Passage Boats on Ihi.s Navigation. The time consumed by the Trade Boats, for different 

distances, depends on the wind and state of the weather ; they generally travel from 10 to 40 miles per day. 

“ The following are the rates of Toll^ for the whole length of the Navigation, on empty vessels, or those laden with corn, meal, 
malt, flour, potatoes, turf, manure, lime, sand, limestone, iron, and ironstone, native coal, culm, Killnloe slates, or cut stone 
from the quarries at Lanesborough, 18s. M. for the whole cargo ; vessels laden with general cargoes £1 16*. llrf. The freight 
usually charged by the boat owners, including Tolls, is about Irf. per Ton pet Mile.” 

App. B. H 



Upper 

Shannon. 



Trade Boats. 
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Inland Navigations. 
Lagan Navigation. 
Description. 



Trade Boats. 



Tollsj Tonnage, and 
Rates of Freiglit. 



Tonnage and 
ToUs. 
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LAGAN NAVIGATION. 



DESCRIPTION.— Extracts from Communications received from Jamks M‘CtEERT, Esq., Secretary. 

“ The Lagan Navigation commences at Belfast, and terminates in a bay on Lough Neagh, called Ellis’ Gnt; 
the entire distance, from the bridge at Belfast to the lock at Lough Neagh, being 28^ statute miles. The 
Navigation is partly river and partly still water, from Belfast to the eastern end of the Summit Level, where there is a 
treble lock, a small basin, and single lock connecting with the summit ; these are called tho Union Locks. Between 
Belfast and the first lock is a tidal navigation, the distance 2i miles ; the next two levels are seven-eighths of amile 
Iona each- thefonrtb, miles; tho fifth, half amile; Gie sixth, seventh, eighth, and nmth, three-quarters ofamile 
each • the tenth and eleventh, halfa mile each ; Ute twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, three-quarters of amile each ; 
ending at the Union Looks ;— the -number of locks being seventeen, and the distance thirteen miles. The Summit 
Level is Hi miles in length, and from it to the Loughare ten locks of equal falls, seven feet each, except the lowest' one, 
which varies with the level of Lough Neagh.” 



Return relating to Trade Boats. 



Average j 
Tonnage 
of Boats. 


Draft of Water. ] 


Usual Time consumed. | 


Sunimei-. 


Wintei-. 


Names of Places. ! 


Day 




Summer. 1 


1 Winter. 


SO 


T 

1 


^4* '9 


Belfast to Lishum, 

„ Summit, 

„ Lough Neagh, 


I 

lior2 
1, 2, or 3 


li 

2 or 3 
1 3 or 4 



Return of the Number of Loaded Lighters of 50 Tons each, Rates of Tolls for said 
Tonnage, and Rates of Freight per Ton. 



Return of the Number of loaded Lighters of 60 Tons each, 
Amount of Tonnage, Rate and Amount of Tolls, &c., 
Year 1836. 


Rates of Freight per Ton between different 
Places on tho Navigation. 


Names of'Places. 


|| 


Number 

of 

Tons. 


Kates 

of 

Tolls, 

■^►eOToas. 


Amount 
of Tolls for 
1836. 


Naigcs of Places. 


Rates per Ton. 


Belfast to Lough Nengh, 
„ Summit, - 

„ Lisburn, - 

„ Drumbridge, 

Longh Neagh to Belfast, 
Summit to Belfast, - 
Lisburn to Belfast, - 
Drumbridge to Belfast, 
Intermediate places, - 

Total, - 


3“0 

204 

197 

77 

32 

14 


18,500 

10,200 

9,860 

3,850 

1,600 

•700 


£ S. d. 

3 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 10 0 
1 0 0 
2 10 0 
1 14 1 

16 0 
0 16 3 


£ s. d. 
1,110 0 0 
408 0 0 
295 10 0 

192 10 0 
54 10 8 


Belfast to Newry, - from 

„ Coal Island, - 

„ Blackwatertown, 

„ Cmmiin, 

„ Antrim, 

„ Portndown, 

„ Ballyronan, 

„ ElHs’ Gnt, - 

„ Hillsboro’ Distillery, 

„ Boyle’s Basin, 

,, Lisburn, 

Longh Neagh to Belfast, 


s. d. s. d. 

6 6 to 7 0 
6 6-70 
66-70 
66-70 
6 6-70 
6 6-70 
6 0-70 
4 0-46 
3 0 - - 

3 6 - - 

3 0 - - 

6 0-60 


894 


44,700 


2,060 10 8 



• Taking £l 14s. 5d. as a mean of the Rates of Tolls given in the Return, the Toll on 700 tons may be averaged at 
£24 Is. IW. 



Return showing the Amount of Tonnage conveyed on the Lagan Navigation, during the 
Years 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837, and the Rate and Amount of Toll. 



Amount of I 
Tonnage. I 


Rate of Toll per T on, for 
1 the en-tire Voyage. 


Total Amount 
1 of Toll. 


266,760 ! 


1 Ninepence Halfpenny. 


£ s. d. 

\ 10,738 7 11 



REMARKS.— Extracts from Letters of James M‘Cleerv, Esq., Secretary to tbe Lacan Navigation ConrANY, 
dated 6th December, 1836, and 28th April, 1838. 



“ The landing places in the interior, with -which this Navigation affords means of communication, are these ; on its 
o-wn line, the bleach greens, mills, and factories between Belfa.st and Lisburn ; tbo town of Lisburn, and the 
lime-kilns and brick fields in its neighbourhood; the towns of Hillsborough and Moira, and the distilleries, breweries, 
and lime-kilns adjacent ; to Magheralin and Soldierstown ; to tho villages of AghaJie, and Kilmore, where gram is 
purchased and sent on the Canal; and the town of Lurgan, and its distillery and breweries. It likewise affordsa means of 
communication to the country adjoining the shores of Lough Neagh, and the Lower and Upper Bunn, and the Blackwater. 

“The Tolls charged being alike for every ardcle,no Register is kept of the cargoes of the differontlighters passmgon 
the Canal. The princip^ lading from Belfast is Coals ; Foreign Timber to the amount of about fifteen thousand tons was 
taken in rafts durin<» the period mentioned in the last Return, besides a considerable quantity of Plank of vanous 
scantlings in lighters: herrings, salt, groceries, iron, bleaching stuffs, spirits, barm, bark, &c. <fec., are also conveyed 
on the Canal: but the precise quantity, or any correct approach thereto, it is impossilile to state. - , . 

“ Within the last seven years, above thirty-five thousand tons of grain and hour, Potatoes, sand, stone, fire bnck, tile, 
&c., have been brought to Belfast from the interior, which is included in the forogomg statement. 

“ The toll charged amounts to afractionraore than ninepence-halfpenny per ton for thecntire of each ol the voyi^es. 

“ There are not any Passage Boats on the Lagan Navigation, nor is it conceived that any could be benehcially 
established on it ; nor is it apprehended that the Ulster Railway w-ill materially, if at all, interfere with the conveyance 
of goods on the Lagan Navigation.” 
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Inland' Navigations, 
Newry Navigation. 
Description. 
Trade Boats. 



NEWRY NAVIGATION. 



DESCRIPTION. — Extuacts from Cojimukicattoks received from Hugh Botd, Esq. 



“The length of the Newry Canal', from its entrance at Fathom (two miles nearer the 
tion at Whitecoat, where it joins the River Bann, is 164 Irish miles. 

The communication between Newry and the sea is by the Canal to Fathom, a < 
thence, by the River tojthe deep Water at Warrenpoint, a distance of miles.” 

RETtniN relating to Trade Boats. 



} sea than Newry, to it? termina- 
distance of two-miles; andfrom 



Distances between Newry 
Leading Places. 



From Newry to Banbridge, by Canal, to 



Scarra, a ^stance of 9 miles ; from thence, 
■fay land, 3j miles. 

From Newry to Tanderagee, by Canal, to 
Madden Bridge, a distance of 11 miles ; 
and from thence, by land, 1 mile. 

From Newry to Gilford, by the Canal, to 
Madden Bridge, 11 miles ; and by land, 
1 mile. 

From Newry to Portadown, by the Canal 
and River Bann, a distance of 16 miles. 

From Newry to Dnngannon, by Canal, 
River Bann, Lough Neagh, and Black- 
water, to Verner’s Bridge, 30 miles ; and 
by land, 4 miles. 

FromNewry to Moy,by Canal, River Bann, 
Lough Neagh, and Blaokwnter, 34 miles. 

From Newry to Charleroonf, by Canal, 
River Bann, Lough Neagh, and Black- 
water, 34 miles. 

From Newry to Blackwatertown, same 
communications, a distance of 37 miles. 

From Newry to Armagh, same communica- 
tions, with an addition of 4 miles by land 

FromNewry to Lurgan, fromLoughNeagli 
into Kinnegoe Gut, 34 mUes; and 1 mile 
by land. 

From Newry to Ballyronan, into Lough 
Neagh, as before, and 16 miles through 
it ; in all, 40 miles. 



Return of the Tosnaoe of Goons conveyed on the 
Navigation, and Amount of Toll paid thereon 
during Seven Years, commencing -with 1831. 



Amount of T oil. 






Tonnage. 



• These rates of tolls are for BoaU fully laden; if only partly laden the toU is- proportioned, 
chargeable on vessels coming to and leaving Newry,. are, ifladen, 1*. Id. per ton for both cargoes; if ugh 
on registered tonnage. 

REMARKS.— There are not, at present, any Passage Boats on this Canal; but it is in contemplation 
established in the ensuing year. Steam Vessels trading to this port are, at present, obhged to disonaige 
Warrenpoint, and though not chargeable with toll, the expense to the trade, by trans-shipment or lam 
Newry, is considerable. This expense will be done away with, when the improvements, now m progres 
been completed, which will enable vessels drawing 14 feet water to come up to the town ; and^ at the s. 
addition will be made to the annual amount of tolls of upwards of f 3,000. 



TYRONE NAVIGATION. 



Tyrone Navigation. 
Description. 



DESCRIPTION.— Extracts from Communications received from Mr. V 

The length of this Canal from Coal Island to where it joins the River Black? 

is 11| English miles. 

Retdrss relating to Trade Boats. 



Distances between different 
ling Places, aod Time of performing 
the Journey by Trading Boats. 



From Coal Island to 
Neagh 



From Lough Neagh to' 
where the Canal joins 
the River Bhickwnfer 



Amount of Tolls and Freight per Ton ^ 
between different Places. ^ 

T 


p,,„„ 


1 


1, if 






£ 




s. d. 


s.d. 


From Newry to Scarra* 


30 0 


2 9 ^ 


„ Madden Bridge 


36 0 


3 0 I 


,, Portadown - 


39 0 


3 0 \ 


„ Lurgan 


39 0 


4 0 1 


„ Ballyronan - 


39 0 


4 6 ) 





Rates of Tolls and Freights between the under- 1 


Wate 




mentioued Places. 






c 








-g -• 




■S 


Names of Places. 


o 






& 




s 










as 








For freighted vessels coming into Coal ^ 


16 0 








Island with Merchant goods i 








l^or freighted vessels, for each lock, not ? 


3 0 








coming the entire distance j 








For freighted vessels outwards - 
If laden with fiax seed, lime, turf, I 










building stone, sand, or manure, in >- 


2 6 


- 






From Belfaiit to Coal Island 




6 6 






From Newry to Coal Island 


_ 
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Inland Navigations. 
Trade Boats. 



Lower Boyne 
Navigation. 

Description, 
Trade Boats. 



Slaney Navigation. 
Description. 



Suir Navigation. 
Rates of Freights. 



60 APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 



TYRONE NAVIGATION— (conriMJ'C'f.) 

Descriftion and Amoottt of Goods and Articles Imported and Exported in the Year 1836. 



Articles Imported. 


Quan- 

tity. 


Tons. 


From what Places. 


Articles 

Exported. 


Tons. 


To what Places. 


Square Timber - Tons 
Flanks and Deals „ 

Staves, - No. 

Slates ... Tons 
Bar end Wrought? 

Iron - ” 

Sheet & Lead Ore „ 

Salt - - „ 

Herrings - Btls. 

Coals - - - Tons 

Total 


1,160 

400 

15,000 

780 

450 

20 

300 

150 


1,160 

400 

730 

450 

20 

300 

250 


Belfast and Newry 
Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Wales .... 
Newport, Bristol, Liver- 1 
pool, and Glasgow J 

Liverpool ... 
Belfast and Newry 
Liverpool - . - 

Belfast and Newry 


Flour - 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Brick &? 
Tile 

Total - 


600 

1,400 

66 

718* 


Belfast and Newry. 
Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Portadown. 

Belfast and Newry. 


3,310 


3,981 



* Tlie coal trade of Drumglass Colliery has almost declined altogether, it having only exported 18 tons of coals this 
last year. The remaining 700 tons are from Mr. Griffith’s coal pit at Coal Island. 

REMARKS. — There is an uninterrupted line of Navigation from Coal Island to Belfast, a distance of 61 miles — 
and the distance is performed in three days; also from Coal Island to Newry, a distance of 39^ miles — which is 
performed in two days. 



THE LOWER BOYNE NAVIGATION. 

DESCRIPTION. — Extracts from CojiMUNicATioNs received from J. H. Hudson, Esq. 

The Boyne , — partly a Still Water, and partly Canal Navigation,— extends from Drogheda, in the county of Louth, 
to Navan, in the county of Meath, a distance of 19 Statute miles. That part of the Navigation designated the Lower 
Bovne, which is nowin the hands of the Board of Pubho Works, extends from Drogheda as far as Carrickdexter, and 
is 12i Statute miles in length, on which there are ^ Locks. Slane is the only intermediate town of any importance. 



Return relating to Trade Boats. 



Return of tlie Tonnage of Mercliandise conveyed on the Lower Bovne Navigation, Upwards and 
Downwards, during the Years 1835 and 1836. 


Amount of 
Tolls 

collected in 
the Years 
1835, 1836, 
and 1837. 


Years. 


Coal. 


Wheat. 


Timber. 


Soap. 


Stone. 


Bailey. 


Total. 


Upwards. 

1835 

1836 


Tons. 

3,777i 

3,629 


Tons. 

1,105 

947 


Tons. 

121 

12 


Tons. 

1 


Tons. 

m 

18 


Tons. 

2 


Tons. 

5,004^ 

4,608 




£ S. d. 

641 16 4^ 
638 9 1 

1280 u 51 


Years. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Flour. 


Oatmeal. 


Bran. 


Pigs. 


Total. 


Downwards. 

1835 

1836 


Tons. 

1,163 

1,189 


Tons. 

194| 

130 


Tons. 

2,004 

l,462i 


Tons. 

1,350J 

2,211 


Tons. 

635i 

587 


Tons. 

I8i 

17 


Tons. 

6,366 

6,586^ 



Tolls in 1837 amounted to £700 18*. id. 



REMARKS. — The rate of freight charged by Boat Owners is 3*. per ton from Drogheda to Slane. and 4s. 6rf. per 
ton from Drogheda to Navan ; oat of which they pay a toll of l^c/. per ton per mile on the Lower Navigation, and 2d. 
per ton per mile on the Upper. The draught of boats in winter is 4 feet 8 inches ; in summer, 3 feet 6 inches : and the 
timeconsumed between Drogheda and Slane is, in summer, seven hours, in winter nine hours; and from Slane to 
Navan, four hours in summer, and six hours in winter. The whole of the traffic, with the exception of what is deli- 
vered at Slane, and to a few individuals above that place, goes on to Navan. 

There are no Passage Boats on this Navigation. 



SLANEY NAVIGATION. 

DESCRIPTION. — Extoacts from CoaniuNicATioxs received from R. D. Gibbons, Esq. 

Dated 23rd and 29th November, 1836. 

“ The Slaney River is navigable for any vessel that can come over tho harbour bar to about six miles above Wexford ; 
but scarcely any ever go beyond the draw-bridge. It is a natural river, and no means are used either to maintain or 
improve it. The entire traffic is carried on by Cots, (flat bottomed Boats of 16 to 20 tons,) these can go always loaded 
to within about 4 miles of Enniscorthy, generally to within about 2 miles, and sometimes the entire way. 

“ The tide flows up the river about 10 statute miles, so as to affect the water ; but the level of the river is affected 
by backwater up to the town of Enniscorthy, which is about 18 statute miles from Wexford by the River, and 14 by 
the Mail Coach road. 

“ There is no source of ascertaining precisely the amount of traffic on the River, but a calculation has been made by 
persons well acquainted with the matter, by which it would appear, that the traffic averages about 1,200 tons per week, 
or about 60,000 tons per year. Down the river almost exclusively Groin, and up Limestone for Manure, Coals, Timber, 
and imported Ship Goods. 

“ The Boats vary from 15 to 20 tons, and draw from 3 feet 3 inches to 4 feet water. The Boats are occasionally in- 
terrupted by a scour at about 4 to 4J miles from Enniscorthy, but this occurs only when the waters are very low and at 
neap low water. The scours, where they are generally stopped, are about 2 to 2| Irish miles from the town.” 



SUIR NAVIGATION. 

The following are the usual Freights charged for Goods conveyed on the Suir Navigation, from Clonmel to Carrick- 
on-Suir : — 

Corn, Flour, Malt, &c., gross freight, 4s. 6d. per ton. I Timber,by measuremeutdOft., grossfreight, 3s. Orf.perton. 
Wheat, per barrel, 8 to the ton, do. 4s. 6d. „ Merchandise, - - - do. 4s. „ 

Oats, per barrel, llj to the ton, do. 4s. 6d. „ | Salt and Coal, . - - do. 4s. „ 

No Cattle conveyed from Clonmel to Carrick-on-Snir. 

REMARKS. There are ten proprietors of Trade Boats in Clonmel. The Trade Boats average from 20 to 40 tons ; 

the amount of Trade may be estimated at about 3,000 tons. There are no Tolls charged on the Navigation. 
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THE BARROW NAVIGATION. 

description.— T he river Barrow becomes navigable at Athy, in the county of Kildare, 42 miles from Dublin, completing an 
•DDinterrQpted line of inland communvcation, through the medium of the Grand Canal, from Dublin to the sea below Waterford — a 
dbfance of upwards of 120 miles. The rivers Nore and Suit fall into it, the former one mile above the town of Ross, the latter a short 
distance below Waterford. The depth of water from Athy to Carlow is nearly three aud a half feet during the summer, and five 
feet in the winter months, bemg sufficient for Boats carrying fifty tons. The principal interruption in the Navigation exists 
between Carlow and St. Mullins, but it is available for Boats of from thirty to forty tons, during six months in the year. Between 
Athy and St. Mullins Scars, a distance of 43 miles, there are 12 Stages and 23 Bocks. There is a trackway for horses, 40 miles in 
length, from Athy to below St. MulKns ; there are five considerable towns upon or adjacent to its banks, and several very extensive 
Plour Mills. 

Tkade Boats. 



Athy, 

Levitstown Lock 
Maganey Bridge 
Carlow Lock 
Milford 

Leighlinbridge 



Ballyellan Lock 
Goresbridge, 
Bollytiglea Bridge 
Coumellan Lock 
Giaigue Lock 



Levitstown Lock, 
Maganey Bridge, 
Carlow Lock, 
Milford, 
Leighlinbridge, 
Bagnalstown, 
Ballyellan Lock, 
Goresbridge, 
Ballytiglea Bridge, 
Coumellan Lock, 
Graigne Lock, 

St. Mullin’s Scars, 



. Dublin 
Dublin 
Dublin 
Dublin 
Waterford 
Waterford 
Goresbridge 
Bagnalstown 
Carlow 
do. 



Sea Coal & i 
Timber, ) 



Carlow, 
Bagnalstown, j 
Goresbridge, 
Waterford, 
Dublin, 
Dublin, 
Dublin, 
Dublin, 
Dublin, 
Waterford, 

I Carlow, 



Dublin 

Dublin 

Dublin 

Dublin 

Dublin 

Dublin 

Dublin 

Waterford 

Waterford 

Waterford 

W aterford 

Waterford 

Waterford 

Waterford 



To 



Athy, 
Carlow, 
Bagnalstown, 
Goresbridge, 
St. Mullins, 

IV aterford, 

St. Mullins, 
Gore.sbridge, 
Bagnalstown, 
Carlow, 

Adiy, 

Dublin, 



A Return sliowing the progres- 
sive Increase of Tonnage 
and Tolls for the following 
Periods. 



1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 



le.Oi 

19,828 

36.262 

41.262 
58,100 



I Second Class. Third Class. 



iFeet. In. I IFeet. In.' [Feet. In. 
) I 3 11 I 40 j 3 j 40 



The Description and Amount of Goods 
conveyed on the Navigation, during the 
Year 1835. 



Merchandise* 
Corn, Meal, 0 
Malt, and > 
Flour, 3 

3ca Coal, 
Flags, 

Slates and ? 
Tiles, S 

Total .. 



, 244 ^ 

|33,346i 



Merchandize, j 
Com, Meal, P 
and Flour, ^ 
Irish Coal, 
Turf, 

Culm (Irish), 
Manure, 

Total .. 



ceipts and Disbursements of the 
(arrow Navigation Company, 
for Five Years. 



1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 



5,003 17 0 
4,815 17 4 
5.905 11 lOJ I 
5,100 11 II 
4,975 6 0 



£ s. d. 
2.363 17 10 
2.691 15 4 
5,845 0 3| 
4,311 12 11 
2,440 6 2i 
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Inland 

Navigations. 



Barrow 

Navigation. 



Description. 
Trade Boats. 



• Of the above Merchandise, 2,722 t< 



REMARKS.— Extracts from Communications received from the Secretary to the Barrow Navigation Company. 

“ The Expenditure on the Works of the Barrow Navigation, exclusive of Establishments, now amounting to £812 a year, was, 
from 1790 to 1802, £62,215 18s. liL; from 1802 to 1811, £62,807 9s. 2d . ; and from 1811 to 1836, £62,829 9s. making a total 
•of £177,852 I6s. Zd. The Company have not received any Loans, but received two Grants, made to them from the Public, viz., 
m 1790, the sum of £17,600 ; and in 1802, a further sum of £20,625— making a total of £38,225. The progressive improvements 
of the Navigation may be thus stated : — In 1790, when the Barrow Narigation Company became first incorporated, the river was 
navigated by boats, which in the summer months, carried a loading of three to five tons, and, in the winter, eight to ten tons, 
hauled by men, at the rate of one man per ton in summer, and two in winter — there being no horse trackway. The improvements 
sn the Navigation, since the above period, may be stated as follows: — A trackway for horses, from Athy to below St. Mullins, 4S 
tniles; and 17 additional Locks, with their respective Weirs and Embankments, suited to a River Navigation.” 
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Names 


Names of Ports. 


■"a 


6> 


1 1 




ii 




dumber of 
ngers con- 
in the year 
1836., 


Fare for 
each 

Passenger. 


























o 




From 


To 








B 


o 


Z B 


o ^ ^ 


Cabin. 


Deck. 


















Ft. In. 
















Kingstown 


62i 


7 


237 


100 


8 10 


J43'| 




5 0(»] 


S 0 








do. 












243 








<S 






do. 


62i 


6i 


237 






243 ' 


11,330 












6-2i 




237 


120 






8 ON 










do. 


62i 


7 


234 


100 








5 oH 


6 0 








do. 


62i 


7i 


234 










5 0(»)1 6 0 


sJ 




Liverpool 


Kingstown 


130 




“ 




10 6 




Adults 


- 


' 


1 1 


Shearwater 


do. 


do. 


130 


12 


- 


166 


10 6 


91'^ 


24,875 

Children 


21 0(t) 




-i'l 


Ladfer 


do. 


do. 


130 


12 


- 


190 


10 6 


91V 


1,121 

Servants 


0 6(i>) 




s s 






do. 


130 


12 


■ - 


284 


10 6 


911 


1,267 


0 6{i>) 










Dunmore 


SI 


13 


189 










30 0 


8 U 








do. 


81 


13 


241 








837 1 3 1 


30 0 


8 0 








do. 


81 


13 


260 








30 0 


3 0 








do. 


81 


13 


209 












u D 




P.'w 


Portpatrick 




21 


3 


112' 










8 0 


2 0 




Spitfire 


do. 


do. 






lll?i 










8 0 


2 0 




City of Dublin 


Dublin 


Liverpool 


136 


I4i 


1'89 


120 


11 6 


99 


- 


12 6 


3 G 












13 














3 C 








do. 


136 


164 


201 


110 


10 6 


90 




12 6 


3 6 








do. 


136 


ir 


106 




10 6 


84 




12 6 


3 6 








do. 


136 


14 


196 


160 


11 0 


122 




12 6 


3 6 


•S §“ 






do. 


136 


1.34 


242 


140 


12 0 


118 




12 6 


3 6 








do. 


136 


13| 


232 




11 6 


118 




12 6 


3 6 


p § 






do. 


136 












- 


12 6 


3 6 


c- o 


Nottiueham 


do. 


do. 


136 


13^ 


227 


130 


12 0 


94 


- 


12 6 


3 6 








do. 


136 


14 










- 


12 6 


3 6 








do. 


136 


16 


212 










12 6 


3 6 






do. 


do. 


136 


17-t 


71 




9 0 


1 




12 6 


3 G 




Royal William (^) 




















































Royal Adelaide (^) 




— 




_ 


380 
















































94 


14 


210 


130 


11 9 


104 




12 6 


3 6 








Liverpool 


160 


14 


264 


190 


12 3 


104 




12 6 


3 6 




Margaret . . 


Cork 


do. 


260 


2'/ 


370 


240 


15 0 


52 


- 


25 0 


12 6 


i'll" 


Garryowen, Iron 


Limerick 


5 Kilrush & 


46 


5 


2S7 


100 


6 0 


156 


20,015 


4 0 


2 0 




dot 


Clare 


30 


3i 


202 


50 


S 0 


]Q4 


2,681 


1 6 


0 9 


ii'goj 




Killaloe 




25 


2S2 


90 


6 0 


312 


4,083 


4 0 


2 0 










23 


S 


130 




5 0 
















Shan.Har^ 


13 


6 


203 


24 


3 6 


312 


4,083 




1 3 




Dunally, . Do. 




do. 


_ 




103 


18 














Wellesley, . Do. 


Shan. Har* 


Athlone 


20 


S 


101 




6 












Nonsuch . Do. 


Killaloe 


Limerick 


13 


5 


- 


10 


3 


312 


4,083 


1 8 






Express (0 






220 


26 


169 


110 


0 


104 


_ 


_ 






Jupiter 


do. 


Glasgow 


190 


20 


286 


220 


11 0 


104 
















170 


20 


169 


120 


11 0 


104 








ST- 


Hercules 




do. 






265 


200 




- 










Herald 










174 


130 
























220 


150 














Victory 


do. 


Bristol 


268 


28 


236 


loO 














City of Bristol 


do. 


do. 






209 


180 














William IV. 








_ 


176 


90 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


o 


Ocean 


do. 


Liverpool 


_ 


_ 


207 


260 


- 




- 


- 


-- 


■5 


St. David . 




do. 


_ 


_ 


no 


70 


- 


— 


- 


- 


- 














180 


100 












■ ^ a 


Earl of Roden (s) 


Dundalk 


do. 


130 


10 


227 


130 


11 6 


312 


f 11,100 to? 


12 6 






Cumberland (s) 


do. 


do. 


ISO 


16 


210 


90 


11 6 


312 


( and fro ^ 


12 6 






Juno C') 






22 


362 


250 


•11 0 












Sirius C') 










411 


300 


14 0 






43 6 






Tiger (!') . 


























Vulture (‘■) 




~ 


- 




335 


240 


- 








__ 
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■3 % 


Names 
of Vessds. 


Names of Ports. 






Registered 

Tonnage. 


1 


Ij 


S 

oC 


er of Pas- 
conveyed 
le year 
886. 


Fare for 
Passenger. 


« fl 


From 


To 


ft| 


ii 




^.S 


If 


II.S " 
















tj 








•!S 








""•O o 


Thames . 


_ 


_ 






331 


160 


Ft. In. 






s. d. 


s. d. 


il'giS 


Shannon . 


























Royal Tar 












307 














City of Londonderr’ 


— 







_ 


















William Fawcett 


— 


— 


_ 


_ 


140 


205 


_ 


_ 








H to 




























City of LimeriGc . 


Dublin 


London 




87 




200 


13 .0 


62 








Britis 

Pai 


Royal WRliam 


do. 


do. 




77 




275 


13 0 


57 


6,000 


37 6 


12 6 


fL-? 




























Foyle 


L. Derry 


Glasgow 


138 


_ 


136 


50 


10 0 


_ 










Saint Columb 


do. 


do. 


138 


- 


153 


.50 


10 0 


_ 








J § o 


Rover 


do. 


do. 


138 


■ 


200 


80 


9 0 




80 


12 0 


3 0 




























^.s.? S“ 


Isabella Napier 


h. Derry 


Liverpool 


240 


23 


230 


232 


13 0 


52 










Robert Napier 


do. 


do. 


240 


23 


206 


180 


11 0 


52 


3,120 


- 


- 






























Arab (c) 


Cork ^ 


Dublin 

ifeGlasgow 


180 

370 


IS 

40C>) 


21.3 


150 


10 0 


73 




15 0 
30 0 


5 0 
10 0 




Mercury {«! 


Cork ^ 


Dubhu 
cfe Glasgow 


ISO 

370 


18 

40(1) 


- 


- 


12 0 


73 


- 


16 0 
30 0 


5 0 

10 0 


^ 1 £ 


Gratia Uile 


Drogheda 


Liverpool 


150 


14 


245 


190 


12 0 


66 ■) 








J 3 


Irishman 


do. 


do. 


160 


14 


232 


180 














Green Isle 


do. 


do. 


150 


14 


213 


160 






15,600 


12 0 




Q I 


Fair Trader 


do. 


do. 


150 


14 


200 












T own of Drogheda 


do. 


do. 


160 


14 


231 


130 


11 0 


oj 








1- Redmond 


























Town of Wexford . 


Wexford 


Liverpool 




18 


162 


1 so 


10 0 


52 








Janies Lacy 


Eclipse 


do. 


do. 


■ 


20 


107 


100 


8 6 


62 


275 1 825 


10 0 


5 0 


















C 3 8 












Eagle (Iron) 


Cork 


Cove 


12 


U 


119 


60 




^400 


h 


0 9 


0 6 




























1 


Air 


do. 


do. 


- 


- 


71 


60 






i 1 0,000 C') 


0 9 


0 6 






















/ 






£ 


Lee 


do. 


do. 


- 


- 


87 


40 


^ to(r) 


f - 


1 


0 9 


0 6 


















/so 




1 






1 


Waterloo 


Cork 


f Cove and 
( Kinsale. 


} - 


- 


47 


56 






- 


- 


- 


C 


City of Cork 


do. 


do. 


- 


- 


59 


IS 


^ *to(s) 


1 




- 


- 




Shannon 


Deepening 


he River. 


■ 


- 


57 


20 


■_ 






- 


- 



(•) The description and amount of cargo and rates of freight will be found in a \’ery detailed form, in a Ketum hereunto 
«utijomed,^id marked B, page ho. O') General rates of freight, 12e. to 20s. per ton.— Pigs, 2«.— Cattle, 6s. to )2s. each. 

(') '^0 cargo consists of goods. — No Cattle. — The freights vary from 10s. to 30s. per ton. 

(“) Exclusive of stoppage in Dublin. 

(') The “ Town of Drogheda” Steam Vessel did not ply dming the year 1S3D. The freights are as follows: — Flour, Oatmeal, 
, I®*- per ton. — Bale Goods, id. per foot. — Fat Cow.s, 10s. 6rf. — Sheep, Is. lOd. — Lambs, Is. — Pigs, according to size, from Is. 

ty 9 i'on- exports for the year amounted to 8,410 Cows, 806 Calves, 27,961 Sheep and Lambs, 
Oato I 2,255 crates of Eggs — freightage of do., 8s. per crate; — 516 hales of Linen, and 3,120 tons of 'Fheat, Flour, 

) The draft of water is when coals and water are on board, and not when laden with passengers. 

(S) The Cabin Passengers average about one-fourth of the whole number. 



AppendixB.- 
No. 7, 

SteamVessels. 



li-ETUIlN of the Number of Passengers conveyed in H. M. Sailing Packets between I-IoLTnE.\it and Sailing 
Dum.ix, in the Year ended 1st January, 1815. — Extracted from the Second Report of the Select Committee Vessels. 
on Holyhead Roads, dated the \1th June, 1815. 



Names of Ports. 
From j To 


Passengers. 


Half 

Passengers. 

Servants. 


Hold 

Passengers 


Total 
Number of 
Passengers 


Observations. 


, 1 Holyhead, 

Holyhead ] Dublin, - 

Total, - 


6,785 

6,357 


685 

651 


432 

867 


6,802 


Including Five Hired Packets, averaged 
at Ten Cabin Passengers each. 


12,142 


1,136 


1,299 


14,577 
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APPENDIX TO TPIE SECOND REPORT FROM 



A ■RFTTTRN nf the Number of Passengers, Carriages, and Horses, carried in H. M. Sailing Packets 

AppenteB. f„„ the 1.1 January, 1819, to the 31.1 Documber 1821 both i„clu.i,._ 

^ ‘‘ Bxtracied from, the Fifth Eeport of the Select Committee on Holyhead Roads, dated the 12iA June, 1822. 



' TO HOWTH. 


Year. 


Whole 

Passengers. 


K s 


Deck 

Passengers. 


Four-wheeled 

Carriages, 


Two.wheeled 

Carriages. 


Horses. 


1819 

1820 
1821 


5.678 

d’992 


613 

402 

835 


1,007 

845 

2,016 


273 

133 

259 


49 

21 

42 


217 

117 

124 



TO HOLYHEAD. 



RETURN of the Number of Passengers, Horses, and Vehicles conveyed by Steam Packets between 
Donaghalee and Portpatrick, and Portpatrick and Donaghadee, for three Years, ending 1824. 



From Donttgliadeo to Portpatrick. 



» s o 





From Portpatrick 


0 Donaghadee 




Years. 


umber of 
ssengers. 


1 ^ 


Hold. 


umber of 


umber of 
Vehicles. 


Amount of 
Proceeds. 






2;” 






















£ S. d. 






66 


3,863 


90 


11 


475 3 0 








3,882 


129 


17 


496 11 6(> 


1824 


206 


69 


3,488 


45 







e conveyed by these packets; and in 
le regiment 



(>) In the month of May, 1823, 31 horses belonging to the 7th Dragoon Guards, were co 
December of same year, part of the 73rd Regiment of Foot, which swells this amount by *16 15s. 

(“■I In September, 1824, part of the 65th Regiment of Foot, f 6 6s. ; aud m November, same year, part ot the si 

were freights, viz. Horses, 7s. 6rf. each.— Carriages, £1 Is.— Curricles, 16s.— Cars, 3s.— Jannliig 

Cars, 7s. 6<f. — Gigs, 10s. 6<f., and Machinery, 3d. per cwt. 



SteamVessels. A STATEMENT of the Number of Deck Passengers conveyed by Steam Y^ssels between Ireluh 
and Great Britain, to and from the following Ports in the Years 1835, 1836, and up to the 30th September, 
1837 ; furnished by the Steam Packet Agents at the several Ports. 



Deck 

Passengers. 



Names 
of Ports. 


T,.r,. 


Numbers to and from Engl 
land in each yea 


nd and Scot- 


Numbers to and from England and Scot- 
land during the months of May, June, 
July, August, and September. 




To 






From 




T. 


From I 


Eng- 


Scot- 

land. 


Total. 


Eng- 

land, 


font 


Total. 


Eng- 

land. 




Total. 


and 


Scot- 

land. 


Total, j 


■s ^ 


1835 


358 




358 


' 759 




759 


146 


_ 


146 


247 


- 


247 : 


ter 

Ifo 


1836 


402 




402 


860 


- 


850 


161 


- 


161 


238 


- 


238 C 




1837 


294 




294 


324 


- 


324 


171 


■ 


171 


186 




186 \ 


t ■§ 


1835 


660 




660 


741 


_ 


741 


351 


_ 


351 


386 


- 


386 p 




1836 


578 


_ 


678 


682 


- 


682 


299 


- 


299 


353 


- 


353 L 




1837 


496 




496 


690 




590 


323 


- 


323 


406 


■ 


406 5 




1835 




4,366 


4,366 




4,343 


4,343 


_ 


2,142 


2,142 


_ 


2,387 


2,387 . 




1836 




4,083 


4,083 




3,797 


3,797 


- 


2,257 


2,257 




2,017 


2,017 > 


a 


1837 




3,368 


0 1^(18 




2,445 


2,446 


- 


2,305 


2,305 


■- 


1,694 


1,694 ' 


P ^ 




























t r 


1835 


836 






420 




_ 


29S 






180 








1836 


1,735 






1.611 






1,266 


- 




643 






1 = 1 


1837 


1,467 






1,157 






840 






660 




































. Cannot be ascertained. 



' Supposed to come from Dub- 1 
"lin and adjacent counties. 



)Down, Armagh, Louth, 
Meath, Monaghan, Tyrone, 
"Donegal, Westmeath, An- 
) trim, Derry. 



^Tyrone, Fermanagh, Lei- 
-trim, Sligo, Donegal and| 
, Derry. 



Her MaiG.?ty’s Mail Steam Packets, between Liverpool and Kingstown, have conveyed no Deck 
the three years above specified, with exception of a few soldiers and seamen, which does not appear to tall stnotiy 
the meaning of this return. 



(•) The greater part of the Deck Passengers from Londonderry to Liverpool are dealers, and persons intending 
to the United States. , r^-UnmlelTy 

A large number of labourers and other poor persons go from Londonderry to Glasgow, by the Glasgow and 
Steamers, 
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return of the Number of Passengers conveyed by Sailing Packets between Dublin and HoLTnEAD, Appends B» 
for Three Years, ending 1820. Received from Captain Bevis, R.N., Agent at Holyhead. No. 8. 



Years. 


Number of 
Passengers. . 


Number of 
Servants and 
Children. 


Number of 
Deck 

Passengers. 


Total Number 
of 

Passengers. 


1818 


11,290 


1,008 


857 


13,155 


1819 


10,660 


1,033 


1,264 


12,947 


1820 


6,388 


475 


983 


6,846 


Total, 


2?, 323 


2,516 


3,104 


32,948 



RETURNS of the Exports and Imports of Dundalk and Londonderry, by Steamers, in the years 1836 and 1837- 
Referred to in Note (s), page 62, and Note (“), page 63. 



fA,)— DUNDALK STEAM PACKET COMPANY, j (B.)— LONDONDERRY STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 



Mall^ . 
Vetcliea, 

Eour, . 

Flax, . 

Flams, 

Tanners' Waste, 
Featliers, 

Rags, 



Poultry, 832 tops, containing^ 
83,200 Fowls, Geese, and^ 
Turkeys, ) 

Eggs, 19 crates, and 439 boxes, 
Whiskey, 

Cattle, t 
Horses, 



Lambs and Sheep, ll 



Hides, salted, 
Hides, dried, 
Tea, 

Hats, . 

FmL ! 
Merchandize, 
Glass, . 
Passengers, 
Earthenware, 



I, I2s. G(L— Deck Fare, 2*. 6</. 



QUANTITY. 


Nun.b„,| 


?5timated 

Weight. 




Tons. Cwt. 


238 


238 15 




44 12J 


46 


46 10 


27 


27 8 


45 




SJ 


8 5 


12 


12 0 


181 


181 0 


30 


30 0 


40 


40 0 


5 




60 


60 0 


500 


63 10 


141 


70 10 


656 




17-095 


657 10 


67 


2 H 


87 


34 16 


34 




103 


— 


83,200 


- 


2.328,00 


S3 3 




2 0 


5,700 




5,004 


1,068 0 


180 


90 0 


44.377 


2,9.58 10 


7,790 


236 0 


178 




27 


9 0 


27 


27 13 


« 144 




156 


19 10 


186 


23 5 


90 


11 5 


010 


101 13 


3. 500 


82 10 


2,367 


29.5 17 


112 


14 0 




23 0 


650 


113 15 


s 127 


95 5 




34 16 


264 


105 12 


S32 


20 16 


.347 


8 13 


182 


6 10 


118 


19 13 


626 


104 6 


467 


77 16 


1,091 


181 16 


277 


27 14 


6,400 




470 


78 6 


2*. 6(7. 


t 2s. Off. t 



Bones, 

Butler, , 

Lard, 

Rags, 

Tanners’ Waste, 



Coal, 

Pig Iron, 

Castings, 

Hemp, . 

Flour, . 

Earthenware, 

Tobacco, 

Merchandize, 
Merchandize, 
Merchandize, 
Merchandize, 
Mca-chandize, 
Merchandize, 
Merchandize, casks, keg 
Clothes, . 

Flenings, 

Ale, 

Oil, ’ 

Molasses, 

Copperas, 

Candy Sugar, 

Ormiges and Lemons, 
Barley, . 

Pepper, . 

Seeds, 

Tea, 

Vitriol, . 

Whiskey, 

Bottles matted, . 
Earthenware, 

Hampers, 



QUANTITY. 


! 


Number. 


Estimated 
W eight. 




Tons. Cwt. 1 


1,798 


1,798 


0 


145 


145 


0 


12 


12 


0 


106 


106 


0 


483 


483 


0 


1,121 


1,121 


0 2 


541 


135 


5 


945 


o?<! 


6 


105 


IS 


2 : 


34 


6 


16 


16,437 


632 


4 


302 


16 


2 


24 


24 


0 


97 


97 


0 




32 


0 


3,524 


352 




698 


116 


6 


74 


11 


2 


2,147 




11 


78 






543 


181 


0 


98 


49 


0 


2,749 


183 




154 


4 


13 


aas 


589 


0 


390 


390 


0 


200 


200 


0 


15 


15 


0 


20 


20 


0 


1.644 


1,233 


0 


315 


31 


10 


107 






SOI 


240 




821 


136 


16 


343 


34 


6 




0 


0 


712 






799 


133 


3 


697 






427 


64 


1 


671 


111 


16 


773 


309 


4 




15 


16 


251 


lOO 


8 


GO 


24 


0 




12 


16 


118 


47 




148 


29 


12 


666 


111 


0 


no 


18 


6 


567 


56 


14 


468 


46 


16 


688 




16 


640 


19 


5 


.384 


10 


6 


s 1,368 


684 


0 


326 


64 


6 


346 


34 


12 


194 


_ 


- 


68 


- 


- 




- 






II Sheep 


n. 9 

I 



, Is. 6//. per tierce. 
' Is. 3t?. per barrel. 



s. per box. 

s. per chest. 

s. 6(f. per puncheon. 

s. perhhd. & crate. 
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Appendix B. 
No. 8. 

•Mines and Quarries. 



66 APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 

APPENDIX B. No. 8. 



RETURNS RELATING TO THE MINES AND QUARRIES IN IRELAND. 



Mines woeiusd by the Mining Company op Ireland. — December, 1836. 



COUNTY. 


DENOMINATION. 


Power applied to 
Machinery. 


No. of Men 
employed.* 


Annual Produce, 


Present Value 


Armagh 


Derrynoose Lead Mine 
Steam Enguie now being erected 
for unwatering the Mine. 


- 


- 


Tons. 


£ s. d. 


Dublin (■’) 1 


Ballycorus Smelting Works, 
Rolling and Pipe Mill, and 
Shot Tower 


|- Water 


20 


800 to 2,400 


27 0 0 


Tipperary (') 


Killaloe Slate Quarries 


Water 


350 to 400 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

r-7 


I 10 0 


Tipperary (i) 


Slieve Arda Collieries 


5 Steam Engines 


200 to 300 


30,000 


0 10 0 


Waterford («) 


Knockmahon Copper Mines 


Water 


1,000 


4,000 to5,000 


9 0 0 


Waterford (*^) 


Glenpatriek Slate Quarry - 


Water 


120 


2,500 to 3,000 


I 10 0 


Wexford (s) 


Cairme Lead Mine 
Steam Engine now being erected 
for unwateruig the Mine. 


— 


— 


_ 


— 


Wicklow (•*) 


Luganure Lead Mine 


Water 


150 to 300 


1,200 to 3,600 


15 0 0 


Mines opened by the Mining Company of Ibeland 


since the Date of the above Return. 


COUNTY. 


^DENOMINATION. 


Power applied to 
Machinery. 


No. of Men 
employed. 


•Animal Produce. 


Present Value 
per Ton. 


Kerry (') - 


Kilcrohane Copper Mine, 
near Cahirciveen. 




20 


Tons. 


- 


Tipperary ('‘) 


Hollyford Copper Mine, 
near Cappawhite. 


- 


20 


- 


- 


Tipperary (‘) 


Ballysinode Copper Mine, 
near Cappawhite. 


- 


20 




- 


Waterford ('' 


Annestown Lead Mine,near 
Tramore. 


— 


16 




— 



Sept. 16th, 1837. (Signed) Richard Puedy. 



• A great many persons are employed who do not appeal' on the Company’s books ; carriers, for instance, of whom 
many hundred are employed in conveyance of Lend ore and Coals to the works, and of Copper ore to the shipping ports, 
as well as of Slates and Coals to the various inland markets opened for them. 

(») The ore will be conveyed on curs to Newry, for shipment to the Company’s smelting works, or for sale in ore. 
Supplies of Timber, <fec., will be landed at Newry, and sent from thence to the mine on cars, until the opening of the 
Ulster canal, or a railway shall afford a more eligible means of transport. 

(•“) Supplies of Timber, Iron, die., for these establishments, ate sent on cars from Dublin. 

(') The Slates are conveyed on cars for the supply of the county of Tipperary, King’s and Qneon’s counties ; and by 
boats on the Shannon Navigation and Grand and Royal can.ils, for the supply of the counties of Limerick and Clare, the 
several towns on the Shannon and tlie canals, especially Limerick and Dublin. Supplies of Iron, &c., conveyed by boat 
from Dublin and Limerick. 

('^) Coal aiid Culm conveyed on cars to the surrounding district, extending to Limerick, Clare, Galway, Waterford, 
Kilkenny, and Dublin. The produce of these collieries is of a superior quality ; the Coal (anthracite) containing 96 per 
cent, of Carbon, and the ton of Culm producing 70 barrels of Lime, which is extensively used as manure in a widely 
extended district, where this Coal and Culm are almost the only fuel, even for domestic purposes, and their use is chiefly 
limited fay the very imperfect means of transit which at present exist. From the extent and character of the Coal fields 
recently opened by the Mining Company, and the facilities erected for working them, the produce of these collieries may 
be increased to almost any extent to winch the means of transport by railways or canals Mall extend the circuit of con- 
sumption. Supplies of Timber conveyed on cars from Clonmel, or woods in the district : the Steam Engines landed at 
Waterford, sent by boat to Clonmel, and from thence on cars ; Iron and other supplies sent from Dublin on cars. 

(®) The ore is shipped at the mines in boats, the vessels riding at anchor at some distance from the land, the nearest 
harbour (Duiigarvan) being 10 miles distant. Supplies of Timber imported at Waterford from Norway, and of Iron from 
Wales, and conveyed to the mines on cars ; distance, 13 miles. 

(f) The Slates are conveyed on cars for tlie supply of an extensive district in the counties of Waterford, Kilkenny, Tip- 
perary, and part of Cork, and in boats on the river Snir to Waterford. Sup]>liesoflron, &c., conveyed on cars from Clonmel. 

(S) The ore will be conveyed in boats fromEmiiscorthy to Wexford, forsliipmeut to the Company’s smelting works 
at Ballycorus, or for sale in ore, as may be foxmd most advisable. Supplies of Timber, &c., will be landed at Wexford, 
and sent in boats to Enniscortliy, from whence it will be removed to the mine on cars. 

('') The ore is conveyed on cars from the mines to the smelting works, and there manufactured into Pig and Sheet 
Lead. Leaden Pipe and Shot sent on cars to Dublin for sale. 

(') The ore will be shipped at West Cove, near the mine, .and supplies received coastwise at the mine. 

(‘‘1 The ore from these mines will be shipped at Clonmel in boats, for conveyance to Pilltown or Waterford, there to 
be shipped for Swansea; and supplies will be received from Waterford, Limerick, or Dublin, os may be found most 
expedient. (') The ore will bo siiipped at VV'aterford, ilistant 8 miles, and supplies received from thence. 
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Mines and Quakkies -woeked by other Parties than the Mining Company. 



COUNTY. 


Denomiiiatiou and 
Uascriplion. 


SITUATION, &c. 


Annual 

Produce. 


Value of same. 


At what 
Port 
shipped. 


•CtAEB (“) 


Moncypoint Quarry produces 
a fine hard, close-grained, 
gritty Klag,varying.frora) i 
to 4 inches thick, and con- 
taining from 10 to 20 su- 
perficial feet. 


Within 4 miles of Kil- 
rush, on a cliff over- 
hanging the Shannon. 


About 
60,000 yards. 


£2,250 at Quarry. 


From the 
Quarry. 


•CtARE (’’) 


Cloundnrlongh Quarry pro- 
duces afincliourdelluMarble. 


Clouuderiough Bay, 
Lough Derg. 


- 


- 


- 


+Claee 


Lead Mines. 


Near Ennis. 


Not known. 


Not known. 


- 


JCoBK 0=) . 


Rockfarm Limestone Quar- 


The Quanies are situ- 
ated on Little Island, 
6 miles cast of the city 
of Cork, opposite to 
Passage-west, and ex- 
tend a mile along the 
verge of the Cork river. 


12,000 tons 
manufactured 
44,000 
rough. 


13s. per ton. 
ls.4rf. per ton. 


4 BTiarfs, 
within 160 
•ardsofeuch 
Quarry. 


||ConK C) . 


Irish DovoMarble and Lime- 
stone Quarries. 


Carrigacramp, near 


2,000, 

and upward.*. 


Depends on the 
manner in which 
it is manufac- 


Rostellan 
Quay, ad- 
joining the 
Marquis of 
Thomond’s 
estate. 


+COBK (®) . 


Allibies Copper Mine. 


Near Castletown. 


6,000 to 7,000 


£9 per ton. 


— 


fCoRK 


Audley Copper Mine. 


Near Skibbereen. 


NotknowTi. 


Not known. 


- 


+COBK 


Dromagh Collieries. 


Near Kauturk. 


Not known. 


Not known. 


- 


tDows (f) 


Lead Mines. 


Near Newtownards. 


Not known. 


Not known. 


- 


^Galway (s) 


Black Marble Quarry, of the 
most superior quality. 


The whole of the Marble 
district, with a trifling 
exception, is situated 
on the estate of Sir Va- 
lentine Blake, on the 
verge of Lough Corrib, 
extending along the ri- 
ver, aud convenient for 
water carriage. 


1,000 


Has sold for £12 
per ton, but now 
only brings from 
£7 to £8 atLon- 
don and New 
Y ork. 


Galway. 


•Galway (•') 


A very fine Irish Sienna and 
Dove marble. 


Shannon Harbour. 


- 


- 


- 


llKEnnY(') . 


Valenfia Quarry preduces 
roofing Slate & Flagging ; 
the latter of which is of a 
superior description, not 
only with regard to size & 
appearance, but more par- 
ticnlnrly to strength, in 
which respect it has been 
found to surpass every other 
description of Flagging in 
use in London, and has ac- 
cordingly been used in 
many of the public build- 
ings there. 


Island of Valentia, off 
the coast of Kerry. 




Flags, £1,S00 
Slate, £550 


I'alentia. 



• Information furnished by Mr. iV. H. Owen. 

+ Information furnished by Mr. Purdy, Secret, iry to the Mining Company of Ireland. 

t Information furnished by Mr. John CantilloD,jun. || Information furnished by the Messrs. Rtzgerald. 

§ Information furnished by the Inspector. • , . • 

(») It is stated that this Quarry e.Ktendiiig all along the coast, and known by the name ol iMoneypomt, is inex- 
hanstihlc, thoogh tlie consumption at present is comparatively small, owing to the expensive mmmerm which it is worked, 
and the consequent high iirice at which the produce is sold, as well as the exposed situation of the Qnany, which renders 
itboUi difficult and hazardous for shipping to approach it. 24,000 superlidalynrds areslupped^unlly tor Cork ; 16,000 
ditto are conveyed from the Quarry by small boats to Galway, Tralee, &o.. and 20,000 ditto to Limenck, of which 16,000 
superficial yards are cubed and manufactured at ICillaloe, and shipped for Dublin, London, and Liveipool. 

C") Opened for Specimens only. ,. r n ■ • 

f=) The produce of these Quarries is stated to be of the very best quahty ; for the purpose of heinng it is tm- 
enualled, and from its very fine grain and colour is peculiarly adapted for large public buildings, m wluch it is generally 
used. The refuse is converted into Lime, and is in much demand for hullastiug vessels, prepanng roads, iftc. ; at jireseiit 
it is removed by means of horse carls, hut in future it will be conveyed 1^ a riiihoud wluch is at pr^eiit being Im 
for that purpose. One hundred men are daily engaged hi working thi 
would afford employment to six times that number. The 

mated at ‘ 2 d., and by land at 6d. , , . - r,n/\ ^ r i 

{■*) The produce of this Quarry has in some years amounted to between 5,000 and b,i 
(‘) The Allihies Copper Mine is worked by steam and water, and employs Irom 
conveyed to Hookers for shipment to Swansea for sale. Supplies of Tmiber, *c. receiv. 

(f) The Ore is shipped to England for sale. Supplies for the Clare Jlmes re 
Down Mines from Belfast. . . < 

(E) This Quarry, it is stated, is capable of giving profitable employment to 2U,i 

partially worked. (h) The produce of this Quarry is exported in its rough state. r,.- r, 

0) This Quarry has been worked a little, aud the Marble has turned out very good. The workmg of this Quarry 
has bemi carried on for the last fii e years by the Knight of Kerry. It has been open as a Slate Quany 
years, but it is only within the bust three or four years that it has comhmed the manufaclunug of lleohng Slate toi the 
homo market, wiffi the production of flagging for export to London. The flagging is bought at ^ alwiha by a Loudon Stone 
Merchant, who conveys it thither at a freight of 15s. per ton of round tonnage j and it is expected that it» consuinptiou 
will he limited only by the power of production. The Slate is conveyed away, as fast as it Ciui be manufiicturod, by sm_nll 
coasters to Diugle, Ciistlemaine, Tralee, Kenraure, Dallylongford, Kilrush, Askeaton, «c., at freights of es., fe., /s., 
to 9s. respectivdy. It is stated that the demand for Slate has very much uicreascd withm a short period, and that the sale 
of this Oracle would be six times greater if the production increased. 



—..je Quarries, but it is stated that if fully worked they 
rage price of carriage per ton per mile by water, may be csti- 



1,200 to 1,500 men. The Ore is 
by sea. 

ved from Limerick, and for the 



I, hut at present it is only 



rt period, a 

12 



Appendix B« 
No, 8. 

Mines and Qaairie^. 
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68 APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 

Mines and Quarries worked by other Parties than the Mining Company — (continued.) 



Appendix B. 
No. 8. 



Mines and Quarries. 



COUNTY. 


Denomination and 
Description. 


SITUATION, 8ec. 


Produce. 


Value of same. 


At what 
Port 
Shipped. 


TTKilkenny (») . 


Collieries, the old 3 feet bed. 

BedsofCulmcfeCoal froml 
10 to 18 inches thick, thef 
greaterporlioii of which is T 
sold as Culm. j 


Castlecomer, Clough and 
Newtown. 

Feroda. 

Cnllylihane, AYolf-hill, 
Clogrcnna, Carnafea. 
The Rushes, Dromngh, 
Tolerton, Ardategle, 
Courleane. 


Coal, 42,554 
Culm,63,354 
2,500 

i 10,000 

^Not worked 
r at present. 


Bs. to 20s. per ton 

6s. Sd, per ton 
4s. per ton. 


^ sliippiid. 


•Kixg’s Co. O’) . 


The Seven Churches Qunrry 
produces a shell grey Mar- 
ble, variously tinted, and of 
a sound useful description. 


Seven Churches, about 
a quarter of a mile 
from the river Shannon. 


Not known. 


Not known. 




Leitrim sni> 
Roscommon, (') 


Arigna Mines and Quarries 
produce Iron, Coal, and 
Limestone. 


The Mines & Quarries 
of this District extend 
along the western side 
of I.ough Allen, over 
an area of 20,«00 
acres of Coal, equal to 
20,000,000 tons. 


About 2,340 






•Limerick (4) . 


A qunrry producing a fine 
maroon-coloured marble. 


About 7 miles from the 
city of Limerick, near 
the Askeaton road. 


The Quarry 
has not been 
opened to any 
e.xtent. 






•Limerick (") . 


Lyons, Ballysimon, andGuil- 
logue Quarries, <fec. produce 
block Marble, to be had of 
any size, and to any extent. 


In or about the city of 
Limerick. 


Not known. 


Not known. 


Used at 
home for 
building. 


•Tipperary (f) 


Dromineer Qunrry produces 
a dove-coloured shell Mai- 
ble, in great quantity. 


Dromineer, Lough Derg 








•Tipperary - (e) 


Castlebeg.s QuniTy produces 
a dull black M arble. 


Castlebegs, on Lough 
Derg. 


— 


— 




tTlPPERARV (•’) 


Slieve ArdaCollieries. 


Near Killennule. 


20,000 


10s. per ton. 


- 


tTYRONE . 


Dromglass Colliery. 


Near Dungannon. 


Not known. 


Not known. 


- 


tXYROSE . 


Coal-Island Colliery. 


Near Dungannon. 


Not known. 


Not known. 


- 


tAYiCKLOW (1) . 


Ballymurtha Copper Mine. 


Near Rathdrum. 


5,000 to 6,00( 


£4 per ton. 


Wicklow. 


tWiCKLOW (') . 


Oronebnne and Tygroney 
Copper Mines. 


Near Rathdrum. 


4,000 to 5,000 


£i per ton. 


AVicklow. 


tAYiCKLOVV (') . 


Connoree Copper Mine. 


Near Rathdrum. 


1,000 to 1,500 


£5 per ton. 


AVicklow. 


tWrcKLOw (1) . 


Ballygaliau Copper Mine 


Near Rathdrum. 


200 to 300 


£4 per ton. 


AATcklow. 


fAYlCKLOW (') 


Glenmalur Lead Mine. 


Near Rathdrum. 


180 to 200 


jSlS per ton. 


AVicklow. 



• Information furnished by Mr. AV. H. Owen. t Information furnished by Mr. Purdy. 

IT Information furnished by Mr. D. Aher. 

(•) None of the produce of tliese CoUierie.s is shipped, the greater portion being consomed in the neighbouniig 
coondes of Wexford, Carlow, Wicklow, Kilkenny, and Queen’s Comity. 

(>>) About 3,000 cube feet of this Marble were sent to the Killaloe Works— the principal consumers of Marble in 
the coundes of Limerick, Galway and Tipperary. 

(«) It is stated that the produce of the furnace in blast, is from forty to fifty tons of Metal per week, hut in the 
course of three or four months a second furnace is to be worked, when the produce will amount to about sixty tons per 
week, and Bar Iron' will be manufactured. The freights are as follows from the works to the canal at Druinshambo, 
2s. per ton. — From Dtumshambo, by the canal, to Dublin, 7s. 6'/. — Tolls jiayahle to the Royal Canal Company, Is., and 
Lockage on the Shannon, Qd. —Total e.xpenses of forwarding each ton to Dublin, 1 Is. 

(■') The Marble of this Quarry, which can he had of any size and to any extent, has not been used until lately by 
Lord Clarina in building his Castle. ... 

(') The annual produce of these Quarries, or the value thereof, cannot bo ascertained. It is of an inferior descrip- 
tion, and, as Marble, of little value ; it is principally used for building. Ten blocks of this Marble were some years ago 
sent to London, which is considered the extent of the shipments of this article. 

(f) Opened for Specimens only. (S) Opened for Specimens only. 

(*') The Slieve Arda Collieries are worked hy steam, and employ from 200 to 300 men. The Coal and_ Culm of 
each district is generally conveyed on cars, for supply of a circuit extending thirty to forty miles from the Collieries. 
Supplies of native Timber nearly sufficient in the Coal districts. 

(■) The Ballymurtha Copper Mine is worked by steam, and employs from 200 to 300 men ; the Cronebane and 
Tygroney Copper Mines, by water, and employ from 250 to 400 men ; the Connoreo Copper Mine, by stoam, and employs 
from 100 to 150 men; and the Ballygaliau Copper, and Glenmalur Lend Mines are worked by water, and employ between 
20 and 30 men each. The Ores are conveyed on cars to AVicklow, distant ten miles. The supplies of Timber, Iron, &,c. 
are conveyed on cars from Al'icklow, unless when a fall of native Timber aQ'ords a supply. 
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THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS IRELAND. 



APPENDIX B. No. 9. 

RETURN OF THE TONNAGE AND ESTIMATED VALUE 



OF THE 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE SEVERAL PORTS IN IRELAND. 

IN THE YEAR 1835 ; 



INCLUDING THE COASTING TRADE. 



1.— ARDGLASS AND KILLOUGH. 



Appendix B. 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Ton.s. 


Cwt. 


£ 




iL 


Kelp 


tons 


81 


81 


0 


243 


0 


0 


Corn . . . . 


tons 


5,099 


5,099 


0 


21,770 


0 


0 


Butter . . 


cwts. 


1 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


Potatoes 


cwts. 


88,460 


4,423 


0 


8,846 


0 


0 


Flax and Tow 


cwts. 


240 


12 


0 


768 




0 




number 


1,200 


. 


9 


2 


0 


0 


Linen 


yards 


390 


- 


1 


29 


0 


0 


Cows and Oxen . ’ . 


head 


655 


218 


6 


3,275 


0 


0 


Horses 


head 


14 


7 


0 


224 


0 


0 


Total 






■ ■ 


35,161 




0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


4,088 


4,088 


0 


2,860 




0 


Salt .... 


bushels 


1,280 


32 


0 


75 




0 


Tinned Plates 


boxes 


12 


2 


0 


15 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthen Ware 


packages 


10 


2 


0 


20 




0 


Total 






■ ■ 


2,970 


.0 


0 



2.—ARKLOW. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Corn 


tons 


548 


548 


0 


447 




0 


Copper Ore 


cwts. 


8,180 


409 


0 


2,863 


0 


0 


Herrings . . 


barrels 


100 


16 


13 


130 




0 


Beer 


gallons 


1,260 


5 


12 


37 




0 


Sheep 


head 


60 


2 


0 


120 




0 


Swine 


head 


40 


2 


13 


SO 




0 


Total 










3,677 




0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


4,186 


4,186 


0 


4,186 


0 


0 


Trrtn 


tons 


58 


58 


0 


696 




0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


no 


no 


0 


186 


0 


0 


Oatmeal 


cwts. 


1,020 


51 


0 


510 




0 


Tallow 


cwts. 


8 


0 


8 


14 


18 


0 


Sugar 


cwts. 


107 


5 


7 


289 


12 


0 


Susar, British refined 


cwts. 


10 


0 


10 


40 




0 


Salt 


bushels 


2,160 


54 


0 


108 




0 


Tea 


lbs. 


480 


0 


4 


120 




0 


Wines 


gallons 


855 


3 


16 


513 




0 


Spirits 


gallons 


330 


1 




99 




0 


Total 










6,762 


10 


0 



3.— BALBRIGGAN. 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 

Corn, Meal, and Flour . tons 

Total 

Imported. 

Coals, Culm, and Cinders . tons 

Bark, Oak for Tanners . tons 

Potatoes . . . cwts. 

Salt . . . bushels 

Total 


Number. 

645 


Tons. Cwt. 
645 0 


£ s. d. 

5,417 10 0 






5,417 10 0 


11,373 

20 

22,160 

14,040 


11,373 0 

20 0 
1,108 0 
351 0 


8,064 5 2 
200 0 0 
2,760 0 0 
367 14 0 






11,391 19 2 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROBI 
4— BALLINA. 



Appendix B. 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Kelp 


tons 


40 


40 


0 


150 




0 


Corn and Meal 


cwts. 


176,790 


8,839 


10 


51,000 


0 


0 


Provisions 


cwts. 


9,068 


453 


8 


19,108 


0 


0 


Feathers 


cwts. 


120 


6 


0 


60 


0 


0 


Hides, untanned 


number 


250 


6 


5 


250 


0 


0 


Total 






• • 


70,568 


0 


0 


Imported. 
















Coal, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


600 


600 




350 




0 


Iron, British 


tons 


100 


100 


0 


500 


0 


0 


Iron, Foreign 


tons 


60 


60 


0 


1,160 




0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


200 


200 


0 


150 




0 


Wood, Mahogany 


tons 


10 


10 


0 


40 


0 


0 


Wheat 


quarters 


477 


119 




800 


0 


0 


Sugar, British refined 


cwts. 


200 


10 


0 


1,000 


0 


0 




cwts. 


500 


25 


0 


2,000 


0 


0 


Coffee 


lbs. 


224 


0 




22 


0 


0 


Pepper 


lbs. 


200 


0 




10 


0 


0 


Fish, Herrings 


barrels 


1,700 


283 


6 


1,700 


0 


0 


Salt 


bushels 


8,000 


200 


0 


200 


0 


0 


Spirits 


gallons 


1,200 


5 


7 


450 


0 


0 


Spirits, British 


gallons 


3,000 


13 


8 


1,200 




0 


Cotton Manufactures 


paclmo-OQ 


100 


16 


13 


1,000 


0 


0 


Woollen ditto 


packages 


100 


16 


13 


2,000 


0 


0 


Wrought Iron and Hardware 


packages 


50 


8 


6 


250 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


80 


13 


6 


600 


0 


0 


Tinned Plates 


boxes 


60 


10 




100 


0 


0 


Total 








13,532 


0 


0 



5— BALLYRAINE CREEK* 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 




Cwt. 


£ 




a. 


Corn 


quarters 


18,103 


3,197 


16 


20,083 


0 


0 


Butter 


cwts. 


28 


1 


8 


112 


0 


0 


Hides and Calf Skins untanned 


number 


1,852 


46 


6 


444 


0 


0 


fOtlier articles 


value 








195 


0 


0 


Total 








20,834 


0 


0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


518 


518 




439 


0 


0 


Iron 


tons 


119 


119 


0 


952 


0 


0 


Cast Iron 


tons 


4 


4 


0 


52 


0 


0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


229 


229 


0 


687 


0 


0 


Bark, Oak for Tanners . 


tons 


82 


82 


0 


984 


0 


0 


Ashes 


cwts. 


24 


1 


4 


30 


0 


0 


Barilla 


cwts. 


21 


1 




16 


0 


0 


Potatoes 


cwts. 


782 


39 


2 


78 


0 


0 




cwts. 


72 


3 


12 


216 


0 


0 


Fi^, Herrings 


haiTels 


524 


87 


13 


524 


0 


0 


Salt 


bushels 


17,440 


436 




598 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


12 


2 


0 


45 


0 


0 


fOther articles 


value 


' 






1,149 


0 


0 


Total 








5,770 


0 


0 



• Ballyraine is a small creek tliat ruus up witliin one mile of the town of Lelterkenny, in the county of 
Donegal. 

+ Under these heads are returned all articles of Export and Import not enumerated above, viz: — Starch, 
Rags, Soap, Poultry, Apples, Scrap Iron, Bones, Paper, Sacks, Clover, I’ointa, Jars, Bottles, Resiu, Blocks, 
Timber, &c. &c. <fec. 
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ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Kelp 


tons 


109 


109 


0 


436 


0 


0 


Corn and Meal 


tons 


179 


179 


0 


859 


0 


0 


Potatoes . . . 


cwts. 


4,020 


201 


0 


352 






Cows and Oxen 


head 


35 


11 


13 








Calf Skins, untanned 


number 


96 


2 


8 


4 


0 


0 


Total 




■ 




1,791 


0 


0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


148 


148 


0 


89 


0 


0 


Iron 


tons 


67 


67 


0 


708 


0 


0 


Cast Iron 


tons 


10 


10 


0 


125 


0 


0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


260 


260 


0 


528 


0 


0 


Bark, Oak for Tanners 


tons 


27 


27 


0 


239 


13 


3 


Salt 


bushels 


4,800 


120 


0 








Tinned Plates 


boxes 


18 


3 


0 


36 




0 


•Other Articles, 


value 








105 




0 


Total 








2,030 


13 


3 



7— BALLYSHANNON. 



Appendix B. 
No. 9. 

Exports and Imports, 
1836. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Oats, 


quarters 


10,764 


1,794 


0 


11,130 


0 


0 


Total 




- 




- 


11,130 


0 


0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


1,225 


1,225 


0 


1,195 




0 


Iron 


tons 


80 


80 


0 


330 


0 


0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


310 


310 


0 


827 


0 


0 


Bark, Oak for Tanners 


tons 


72 


72 


0 


608 


0 


0 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


tons 


354 


354 


0 


2,938 


0 


0 


Sugar 


cwts. 


485 


24 


5 


1,236 


0 


0 


Tea 


lbs. 


1,238 


0 


11 


227 




0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


72 


12 




364 


0 


0 


•Other Articles 


value 








1,799 


0 


0 


Total 








9,524 


0 


0 



8 BALTIMORE, embracing Castletownsend, Glendore, and Ross. 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




N umber. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Corn, Flour, and Meal 


tons 


5,681 


5,681 


0 


32,872 




0 


Potatoes 


cwts. 


17,900 


895 


0 


782 


0 


0 


Copper Ore 


cwts. 


1,700 


85 




680 


0 


0 


Swine .... 


head 


107 


7 




160 


0 


0 


•Other Articles . 


value 








2,650 


0 


0 


Total 








37,144 


0 


0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


697 


697 


0 


697 


0 


0 


Iron .... 


tons 


113 


113 


0 


1,800 




0 


Sugar, British Refined 


cwts. 


130 


6 


10 


421 




0 


Sugar .... 


cwts. 


968 


48 


8 


2.710 


0 


0 




lbs. 


15,200 


6 


16 


2,280 




0 


Coffee .... 


lbs. 


12,320 


5 


10 


924 


0 


0 


Fish, Herrings 


barrels 


400 


66 


13 


440 


0 


0 


Salt .... 


bushels 


4,736 


118 


8 


240 


0 


0 


Spirits .... 


gallons 


14,800 


66 


0 


4,146 


0 


0 


Spirits, Rum 


gallons 


240 












Wine .... 


gallons 


1,300 


6 


0 








•Other Articles . 


value 








2,941 


0 


0 


Total 








17,767 


0 


0 



• Under tliese heads tire returned nil nrlides of Export and luiport not euuinernted above, viz. -Starch, Rngs, 
Soap, Poultry, Apples, Scrap Iron, Bones, Papei’, Sacks, Clover, Paints, Jars, BotUes, Resin, Blocks, Timber, &c. &c. 
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Appendix B. 
No. 9. 

Exports and Imports, 
1835. 



APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 
9 .— BANTRY CREEK. 



ARTICLES. 



Exported. 



Imported. 

Coals, Culm, and Cinders 
Iron 

Cast Iron 
Meal and Flour 
Potatoes 

Sugar, British Refined 

Sugar 

Tea 

Coffee 

Tobacco 

Fish, Flerrings 

Salt 

Spirits 

Wrought Iron, and Hardware 
Glass, and Earthenware 
*Other Articles 



quarters 



Total 



tons 

tons 

tons 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

barrels 

bushels 

gallons 

package 

package 

value 



QUANTITY. j 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Number. 

5,060 


Tons. 

1,143 


Cwt. 

0 


£ 

6,212 


0 


d. 

0 


■ 




6,212 


0 


0 


205 


205 


0 


184 


10 


0 


54 


54 


0 


387 


0 


0 


5 


5 


0 


67 


0 


0 




5 


0 


40 




0 




60 




100 


0 


0 


142 


7 


2 


596 


8 


0 




25 


11 


1,533 


0 


0 


3,652 


1 


12 


913 


0 


0 


2,581 


1 




194 


0 


0 


37,744 


16 


17 


6,903 


0 


0 


100 


16 


13 


100 


0 


0 


14,200 


355 




369 


0 


0 


17,475 


78 




5,242 


10 


0 


S 12 


2 




84 


0 


0 




3 


10 


147 


0 


0 








433 


0 


0 






17,293 


8 


0 



lO.-BEREHAVEN CREEK. 



Exported. 

Corn . . • quarters 

Butter . . . cwts. 

Copper Ore ■ • cwts. 

Hides and Calf Skins, untanned number 
* Other Articles • value 

Total 



Imported. 

Coals, Culm, and Cinders 
Iron 

Meal and Flour 
Potatoes 

Sugar, British Refined 
Sugar 
Barilla 
Tea 
Coffee 
Pepper 
Tobacco 
Indigo 
Salt 
Wines 
Spirits 
Woollen Manufactures 
Haberdashery and Apparel 
*Other Articles 



tons 

tons 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bushels 

gallons 

gallons 

packages 

packag) 

value 



QUANTITY. 1 


£STl.\iATED VALUE. 




Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


3,200 


623 


6 


4050 


0 


0 


3,214 


160 


14 


9,000 


0 


0 


126,900 


6,345 


0 


63,450 


0 


0 


700 


17 


10 


510 


0 


0 








350 


0 


0 






77,360 


0 


0 


2,066 


2,066 


0 


2,066 




0 


265 


265 


0 


3,975 


0 


0 


3,000 


150 


0 


3,000 


0 


0 


4,999 


249 


19 


1,111 




0 


27 


1 


7 


129 


0 


0 


774 


38 


14 


2,167 




0 


1 


0 




20 


0 


0 


1,393 


0 


12 


314 




0 


1,140 


0 


10 


95 




0 


95 


0 




8 


0 


0 


3,564 


1 


11 


593 


0 


0 


277 


1 


2 


111 


0 


0 


2,080 


52 


0 


182 


0 


0 


716 


3 


4 


215 


0 


0 


14,953 


66 


15 


4,486 


0 


0 


s 44 


7 


6 


1,949 


0 


0 


5 30 


5 


0 


300 


0 


0 








9,360 


0 


0 


' 




30,081 


0 


0 



11 .— BELMULLET CREEK. 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 

Corn . . . cwts. 


Number. 

10,896 


Tons. Cwt. 
544 16 


£ a. d. 

2,940 0 0 



• Under these heads are refamed all articles of Export and Import notenumerated above, viz. Starch, Rags, Soap, 
Apples, Scrap Iron, Bones, Paper, Sacks, Clover, Paints, Jars, Bottles, Resin, Blocks, Timber, &c. 
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l^BELEAST. Appendix B. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Nnrtiher. 










d. 


Lead Ore 


tons 


650 


650 


0 


7,800 


0 


0 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


285,953 


14,297 


13 


148,597 




0 


Provisions 


cwts. 


340,226 


17,011 


6 


906,597 


0 


0 


Potatoes 


cwts. 


58,480 


2,924 


0 


4,386 


0 


0 


Hemp 


cwts. 


1,805 


90 


5 


2,627 




0 


Linen Yarn 


cwts. 


43,525 


2,176 


5 


40,360 




0 


Feathers, Flax, and Tow 


cwts. 


73,652 


3,682 


12 


186,884 




0 


Molasses 


cwts. 


361 


IS 


1 


370 


4 


6 


Sugar 


cwts. 


2,150 


107 


10 


7,929 


12 


6 


Tea . . . 


lbs. 


1,820 


0 


16 


364 


0 


0 


Coffee 


lbs. 


14,378 


6 


S 


1,090 




6 


Tobacco 


lbs. 


42,679 


19 


1 


7,418 




6 


Wool 


lbs. 


8,200 


3 


13 


615 


0 


0 


„ Cotton 


lbs. 


16,400 


7 


6 


1,620 


0 


0 


Cotton Yarn, » 


lbs. 


8,500 


3 


16 


850 




0 


Wine > 


gallons 


13,867 


61 


18 


9,638 




0 


Rum 


gallons 


1,938 


8 


12 


1,210 


19 


0 


Spirits 


gallons 


55,300 


247 


0 


8,304 


0 


0 


Beer 


gallons 


14,040 


62 


13 


702 


0 


0 


Cotton Manufactures • 


packages 


7,363 


1,227 


3 


146,260 


0 


0 


Linen 


yards 


53,881,000 


8,980 


3 


2,694,000 


0 


0 


Cows and Oxen 


head 


1,860 


620 


0 


13,020 




0 


Horses . . . 


head 


2,374 


1,187 


0 


35,580 




0 


Swine 


head 


4,500 


300 


0 


4,500 




0 




number 


2,850,000 


101 


16 


5,930 




0 


Hides and Calf Skins, untanned 


number 


5,189 


129 


14 


2,595 


0 


0 


*Oiher Articles 


value 






102,546 


2 


7 


Total 










4,341,794 


3 


7 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


141,250 


141,250 


0 


141,250 


0 


0 


Iron, (unwrought) 


tons 


1,250 


1,250 


0 


12,500 


0 


0 


Cast Iron 


tons 


4,800 


4,800 


0 


57,600 


0 


0 


Lead, (unwrought) 


tons 


380 


380 


0 


8,200 


0 


0 


Stones, slate 


tons 


5,100 


5,100 


0 


10,200 


0 


0 


Wood, Mahogany 


tons 


111 


111 


0 


3,966 


0 


0 


Bark, Oak for lanners 


tons 


1,480 


1,480 


0 


13,220 


0 


0 


Corn, Malt, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


255,800 


12,790 


0 


92,690 


0 


0 


Hops 


cwts. 


4,360 


218 


0 


26,160 


0 


0 


Sugar 


cwts. 


34,146 


1,707 


6 


134,178 


2 


3 


Sugar, British Refined . 


cwts. 


10,400 


520 


0 


41,600 


0 


0 


Pork 


cwts. 


350 


17 


10 


825 


0 


0. 


Tallow . . 


cwts. 


16,452 


822 


12 


36,194 


0 


0 


Hides 


cwts. 


3,235 


161 


15 


5,660 


0 


0 


Brass and Copper 


cwts. 


2,800 


140 


0 


14,000 


0 


0 


Ashes 


cwts. 


4,132 


206 


12 


8,264 


0 


0 


Woollen larn 


lbs. 


11,200 


5 


0 


1,320 


0 


0 


Linen Yam 


lbs. 


1,250,000 


558 


10 


960,000 


0 


0 


Cotton Yarn 


lbs. 


450,000 


200 


17 


33,750 


0 


0 


Wool, Cotton 


lbs. 


1,924,160 


859 


0 


128,277 


0 


0 


Tea 


lbs. 


1,204,750 


537 


16 


274,134 


11 


0 


Coffee 


lbs. 


28,850 


12 


17 


2,433 


13 


0 




lbs. 


78,037 


34 


16 


8,146 


4 


1 


Tobacco . • 


lbs. 


538,754 


240 


10 


94,229 


1 


0 


Indigo 


lbs. 


7,470 


3 


6 


1,867 


0 


0 


Fish, Herrings . . 


barrels 


23,500 


3,916 


13 


26,500 


0 


0 


Salt 


bushels 


460,000 


11,500 


0 


9,200 


0 


0 


Seeds, Flax 


bushels 


108,816 


2,720 


8 


11,935 


0 


0 


Beer and Ale . 


tuns 


115 


115 


0 


970 


0 


0 


Wines 


gallons 


26,589 


118 


14 


14,640 


9 


9 


Rum 


gallons 


9,775 


43 


12 


6,103 


2 


6 


Spirits 


gallons 


95,400 


426 


2 


15,560 


0 


0 


Leather 


packages 


860 


143 


6 


12,540 


0 


0 


Cotton Manufactures 


packages 


4,900 


816 


13 


245,000 


0 


0 


Woollen Manufactures 


packages 


5,200 


866 


13 


480,000 


0 


0 


Wrought Iron and Hardware 


nackasres 


6,400 


1,066 


13 


32,000 


0 


0 


Machinery and Millwork 


uackaL'CS 


1,150 


191 


13 


38,500 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


2,080 

3,760 


346 


13 


14,560 


0 


0 


Haberdashery and Apparel . 


packages 


626 


13 


188,000 


0 


0 


Tinned Plates 


boxes 


2,000 


333 


6 




0 


0 


Linens 




338,500 


56 


8 


17,700 


0 


0 


•Other Articles 










466,564 


8 


3 


Total 










3,695,437 


11 


10 



• Under these heads nre returned all articles of Export and Iinimrt not enumerat'd above, viz. Slorch, Rags, Soap, 
Apples. Scrap Iron, Bones, Taper, Sacks, Clover, Paints, Jars, Bottles, llesiu, Blocks, Timber, &c. itc. *c. 




1835. 



App. B. 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 
13.— CLARE CREEK. 



Exports and Imports, 
1835. 




14.—COLERAINE AND PORTRUSH. 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 

Corn, Meal, and Flour . . tons 


Number. 

3,067 


Tons. Cwt. 
3,067 0 


£ s. d. . 

16,617 0 0 


Total 






16,617 0 0 


Imported. 

Coals, Culm, and Cindei-s . tons 

Wrought Iron, and Hardwares . packages 


1,671 

39 


1,671 0 
6 10 


1,522 0 0 
150 0 0 


Total 






1,672 0 0 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Tons. Cwts. 1 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


tons 


5,137 


5,137 


0 


40,954 


6 


0 


Pi'ovisions 


cwts. 


17,465 


873 


5 


42,527 


0 


0 


Flax and Tow 


cwts. 


1,820 


91 


0 


4,950 


0 


0 




boxes 


9 


0 


18 


27 


0 


0 


Linen 


boxes 


128 


21 


6 


5,120 


0 


0 


Wool 


bales 


22 


6 


12 


1,100 


0 


0 


Linen Yarn , 


bales 


4 


2 


0 


200 


0 


0 


Spirits 


gallons 


500 


2 


4 


120 


0 


0 


Hides, untanned . 


number 


657 


16 


8 


493 


0 


0 


Sheep . . . 


bead 


78 


2 


7 


150 


0 


0 


Swine 


head 


22 • 


1 


10 


44 


0 


0 


Other Articles 


value 








10,000 


0 


0 


Total 










105,685 


0 


0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


3,777 


3,777 


0 


3,500 


0 


0 


Iron, unwrought 


tons 


470 


470 


0 


5,600 




0 


Cast Iron . 


tons 


500 


500 


0 


6,250 


0 


0 


Lead, unwrought 


tons 


41 


41 


0 


1,200 


0 


0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


724 


724 




2,170 




0 


Salt 


tons 


977 


977 


0 


1,000 




0 


Bark, Oak for Tanners 


tons 


289 


289 


0 


2,890 


0 


0 


W ood. Mahogany 


tons 


8 


8 


0 


160 


0 


0 


Hops 


cwts. 


15 


0 


15 


75 


0 


0 


Sugar, British refined 
Brass and Copper 


cwts. 


120 


6 




500 




0 


cwts. 


10 


0 


10 


60 




0 


Tin ... 


cwts. 


20 


1 


0 


140 




0 


Hides . , 


cwts. 


120 


6 


0 


240 


0 


0 


Coffee 


lbs. 


500 


0 


4 


40 


0 


0 


Beer and Ale 


bhds. 


30 


8 


0 


120 


0 


0 




hhds. 


150 


112 


10 


6,000 


0 


0 


Tallow 


hhds- 


8 


5 


16 


136 


0 


0 


Tish, Hemngs . . 


barrels 


4,000 


666 


13 


6,000 


0 


0 


Ashes 


barrels 


430 


63 


15 


1,015 


0 


0 


Seeds, Flax 


bushels 


840 


18 


0 


378 


0 


0 


Wines 


gallons 


400 


1 


15 


600 


0 


0 


Spirits, British 


gallons 


1,500 


6 


13 


900 


0 


0 


Spirits, Rum 


gallons 


100 


0 


9 


75 


0 


0 


Tinned Plates 


boxes 


145 


24 


3 


365 


0 


0 


Tea 


chests 


100 


3 


12 


1,800 


0 


0 


Linen Yarn . 


bales 


200 


100 


0 


2,200 


0 


0 


Leather 


package 


7 


I 


3 


10 


0 


0 


Cotton Manufactures 


packaee 


20 


3 


6 


2,000 


0 


0 


Woollen Manufactures 


package 


150 


25 


0 


15,000 


0 


0 


Wrought Iron and Hardware 


package 


150 


25 


0 


3,000 


0 


0 


Machinery and Millwork 


package 


10 


I 


13 


200 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packaee 


218 


36 


6 


2,200 


0 


0 


Linen . 


yards 


500 


0 


2 


50 


0 


0 


Horse , 


head 


1 


0 


10 


20 


0 


0 


Cow 


head 


1 


0 


6 


6 


0 


0 


Total 










65,900 


0 


0 
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Appendix Bi 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Expokted. 






Tons. Cwt. ' 


£ 




d. 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


729,372 


36,468 


12 


372,854 


0 


0 


Provisions 


cwts. 


581,530 


29,076 


10 


2,019,846 


0 


0 




cwts. 


560 


28 




1,400 


0 


0 


Feathers 


cwts. 


2,381 


119 


1 


10,958 


0 


0 




lbs. 


5,600 


2 


10 


700 


0 


0 


Coffee 


lbs. 


1,008 ■ 


0 


9 


67 


0 


0 


Tobacco 


lbs. 


20,100 


8 


19 


502 


0 


0 




lbs. 


21,952 


9 


16 


1,646 


0 


0 


Wine 


gallons 


35,890 


160 


4 


10,767 


0 


0 


Spirits 


gallons 


104,680 


467 


6 


38,085 


0 


0 


Beer 


gallons 


234,000 


1,044 


12 


7,795 


0 


0 




boxes 


10,686 

501,600 


1,068 


12 


31,000 


0 


0 


Linen . . l 


yards 


83 


12 


50,160 


0 


0 


Oxen and Cows 


head 


4,236 


1,412 


0 


42,360 


0 


0 




head 


123 


61 


10 


2,460 


0 


0 


Sheep 


bead 


7,539 


228 


9 


11,310 


0 


0 




bead 


75,189 


5,012 


12 


263,162 


0 


0 


Hides and Calf Skins, untanned 


number 


7,143 


178 


11 


3,924 


0 


0 


♦Other Articles 


value 








40,850 


0 


0 


Total 










2,909,846 




0 


Imfokted. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


115,614 


115,614 


0 


103,261 


0 


0 


Iron, unwrought 


tons 


4,598 


4,598 


0 


21,588 


0 


0 


Lead, unwrought 


tons 


462 


462 


0 


6,930 




0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


1,965 


1,965 


0 


11,790 


0 


0 


Wood, Mahogany 


tons 


154 


154 


0 


770 




0 


Bark, Oak for Tanners 


tons 


1,244 


1,244 


0 


11,196 




0 


Corn, Malt 


cwts. 


132 


6 


12 


132 


0 


0 




cwts. 


3,445 


172 


5 


22,399 


0 


0 


Sugar, British refined 


cwts; 


11,822 


591 


2 


53,281 


0 


0 


Sugar, Foreign 


cwts. 


29,183 


1,459 


3 


88,529 


0 


0 


Tallow . i . 


cwts. 


2,984 


149 


4 


6,863 


0 




Brass and Copper, unwrought 


cwts. 


1,780 


89 


0 


9,790 


0 


0 


Tin, unwrought 


cwts. 


280 


14 


0 


1,400 




0 




cwts. 


840 


42 


0 


960 


0 


0 




cwts. 


48,145 


2,407 


5 


120,356 


0 


0 




lbs. 


47,040 


21 


0 


11,760 


0 


0 




lbs. 


613,760 


274 


0 


61,375 


0 


0 




lbs. 


204,064 


91 


2 


5,950 


0 


0 




lbs. 


71,456 


31 


18 


1,190 


0 


0 




lbs. 


627,750 


280 


4 


15,693 


0 


0 


Wool, Woollen Yarn, Linen \ 
Yarn, Cotton Yarn 3 


lbs. 


101,842 


45 


9 


10,090 


0 


0 


Wool and Cotton 


lbs. 


40,320 


18 


0 


1,512 


0 


0 




barrels 


15,573 


2,595 


10 


15,573 


0 


0 


Salt 


bushels 


173,280 


4,332 


0 


10,830 


0 


0 




bushels 


2,055 


44 


0 


820 


0 


0 




tuns 


100 


100 


0 


800 


0 


0 




gallons 


56,740 


253 


6 


17,022 


0 


0 




gallons 


16,605 


74 


2 


2,075 

4,617 


0 


0 




boxes 


1,847 


307 


18 


0 


0 


Wrought Iron and Hardwares 


uackaae 


877 


146 


3 


43,680 


0 


0 




package 


3,358 


559 


13 


67,160 


0 


0 


Cotton and Woollen Manufactures 


nackasre 


7,369 


1,228 


3 


889,287 


0 


0 


Haberdashery and Apparel . 


package 


1,550 


258 


6 


271,000 


0 


0 




package 


1,117 


186 




16,755 






♦Other Articles 


value 














Total 










2,751,684 


0 


0 



• Under tliese heads are returned all articles of Export and Import not enumerated ahov^ viz. Starch, 
Rags, Soap, Poultry, Apples, Scrap Iron, Bones, Paper, Sacks, Clover, Paints, Jars, Bottles, Resm, Blocks, Timber, 
&c. &c. &c. 



K 2 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 



Appendix B. 
No. 9- 

Exports and Imports, 

1835. 



16.— DONAGHADEE CREEK. 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE, j 


Exfoeted. 




Numher. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Wheat 


tons 


51 


51 


0 


450 


0 


0 


Potatoes 


cwts. 


86,580 


4,329 


0 


4,885 


0 


0 


Linen 


yards 


10,000 


1 


13 


1,000 


0 


0 


Cows and Oxen 


head 


13,240 


4,413 


6 


50,179 


0 


0 


Horses 


head 


450 


226 


0 


5,620 


0 


0 


*Other articles 


value 








350 


0 


0 


Total 








62,484 


0 


0 


Impoeted. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders . 


tons 


5,186 


5,186 


0 


3,370 


0 


0 


Cast Iron 


tons 


22 


22 


0 


150 


0 


0 


Fish, Herrings 


barrels 


1,000 


166 


14 


1,250 


0 


0 


Salt 


bushels 


3,200 


SO 


0 


100 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


nackases 


21 


3 


10 


150 


0 


0 


•Other Articles 


value 








2,550 


0 


0 


Total 








7,570 




0 



17— DONEGAL CREEK. 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Corn 


rwt«. 


32,374 


1,618 


14 


10,584 


0 


0 


Butter 


cwts. 


63 


3 


3 


250 




0 


•Other Articles 


value 








529 




0 


Total 








11,363 




0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


598 


598 


0 


502 




0 


Cast Iron 


tons 


12 


12 




29 


0 


0 


Iron ... 


tons 


190J 


190 


10 


1,293 


0 


0 


Lead, unwrought 


tons 


7 


7 




186 


0 


0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


450 


450 


0 


1,350 


0 


0 


Bark, Oak for Tanners • . 


tons 


74 


74 




650 


0 


0 


Tin, unwrought . . 


cwts. 


34 


1 


14 


62 


0 


0 


Sugar, British refined 


cwts. 


168 


8 


8 


400 


0 


0 


Tea ... 


lbs. 


1,680 


0 


15 


380 




0 


Coffee . , . 


lbs. 


448 


0 


4 


80 


0 


0 


Pepper 


lbs. 


448 


0 


4 


42 




0 


Salt 


bushels 


35,080 


877 


0 


1,069 




0 


Wines 


gallons 


600 


2 


12 


450 




0 


Cotton Manufactures 


packages 


10 


1 


13 


737 




0 


Glass and Eartheuwai'e 


packages 


57 


9 


10 


326 


0 


0 


•Other Articles 


value 








3,775 


0 


0 


Total 








11,331 


0 


0 



• These items comprise all articles Exported and Imported not detailed in the Returns. 
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18— DROGHEDA. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 








£ 




d. 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


476,264 


23,813 


4 


256,852 


0 


0 


Butter 


cwts. 


1,500 


75 


0 


4,000 


0 


0 


Flax and Tow 


cwts. 


7,000 


350 


0 


17,200 


0 


0 


Sugar 


cwts. 


250 


12 


10 


360 


0 


0 


Tea ... 


lbs. 


270 


0 


2 


40 


0 


0 


Tobacco 


lbs. 


12,026 


5 


7 


300 


0 


0 


Wool, Cotton 


lbs. 


154,560 


69 


0 


3,220 


0 


0 




crates 


2,255 


676 


10 


37,500 


0 


0 


Wine 


gallons 


104 


0 


9 


36 


0 


0 


Spirits 


gallons 


330 


1 


9 


120 




0 


Beer 


gallons 


9,400 


41 


19 


720 


0 


0 


Linen 


yards 


900,000 


150 


0 


30,000 


0 


0 


Cows and Oxen 


head 


9,216 


3,072 


0 


136,240 


0 


0 


Horses 


head 


168 


84 


0 


2,520 




0 


Sheep 


head 


27,961 


847 


6 


27,961 


0 


0 


Swiue . . i 


head 


94,343 


6,289 


11 


235,858 


0 


0 


*Olher Articles 


value 




• 




13,100 


0 


0 


Total 








766,027 


0 


0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


37,000 


37,000 


0 


27,750 




0 


Iron, unwrought 


tons 


1,200 


1,200 


0 


7,200 


0 


0 


Cast Iron . 


tons 


50 


50 


0 


1,000 


0 


0 


Lead, unwrought 


tons 


50 


50 


0 


1,000 




0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


1,200 


1,200 


0 


3,000 




0 


Bark, Oak for Tanners 


tons 


300 


300 


0 


2,400 


0 


0 


Corn 


cwts. 


51,026 


2,551 


6 


26.759 


0 


0 


Flax and Tow . • 


cwts. 


230 


11 


10 


230 


0 


0 


Hops 


cwts. 


40 


2 


0 


80 


0 


0 


Sugar, British refined 


cwts. 


600 


30 


0 


2,700 


0 


0 


Sugar 


cwts. 


3,000 


150 




9,000 


0 


0 


Barilla 


cwts. 


280 


14 


0 


210 




0 


Hides 


cwts. 


100 


5 


0 


100 




0 


Wool, Cotton 


lbs. 


209,328 


93 




4,361 


0 


0 




lbs. 


476,000 


79 


6 


23,800 


0 


0 


Tea 


lbs. 


11,600 


5 


3 


2,320 


0 


0 




lbs. 


53,057 


23 


13 


80,911 


0 


0 


Indigo ... 


lbs. 


120 


0 




45 


0 


0 




barrels 


3,800 


633 


6 


3,800 


0 


0 


Salt 


bushels 


104,000 


2,600 




1,300 


0 


0 




bushels 


832 


17 


16 


416 


0 


0 


Wines 


gallons 


3,500 


15 


12 


1,460 


0 


0 


Woollen Manufactures 


packages 


300 


50 


0 


15,000 


0 


0 


Haberdashery and Apparel . 


packages 


20 


3 


3 


400 


0 


0 


Wrought Iron and Hardwares 


packages 


500 


83 


6 


2,000 


0 


0 


Machinery and Millwork 


packages 


100 


16 


13 


15,000 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


1,020 


170 




5,100 


0 


0 


Tinned Plates 


boxes 


500 


83 


6 


1,000 


0 


0 


*Other Articles 


value 








21,512 


0 


0 


Total 








259,854 




0 



• Under these heads are returned nil articles of Export and Import not enumerated above, vix. : — Starch, 
Rags, Soap, I'oultry, Apples, Scrap Iron, Bones, Paper, Sacks, Clover, Paints, Jars, Bottles, Itesin, Blocks, Timber, 
&c. &c. &c. 



Appendix B. 
No. 9. 

Exports and Imports, ' 
1835. 
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19— DUBLIN. 



Appendix B. 
No. 9. 

ExpoitB afid Imports, 
J835. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIiMATED VALUE. 






Number. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




r/. 




cwts. 


697,263 


34,863 


3 


378,921 


0 


0 




cwts. 


119,414 


5,970 


14 


276,804 


0 




Potatoes 


cwts. 


3,620 


181 


0 


307 






Feathers, Flax, Tow, and Copper 1 


cwts. 


1,960 


98 


0 


7,278 


0 


0 








3,606 


0 






cwts. 


184 


9 


4 




Sugar 


cwts. 


88 


4 


8 








cwts. 


5,922 


296 


2 


16,581 

21,269 


0 


0 


cwts. 


7,596 


379 


16 




0 




lbs. 


68,992 


30 


16 


4,025 










79,200 


35 


7 


17,820 

11,648 








lbs. 


71,680 


32 


0 


0 


0 




lbs. 


496,384 


221 


12 










lbs. 


8,512 


3 


16 


638 


0 


0 




yards 


1,200 


0 


4 










yards 


117,832 


19 












yards 


1,268,320 






15,854 








yards 


10,968,000 














gallons 


64,560 


288 


4 










gallons 


125 


0 












gallons 


150,590 


672 


5 


45,177 






Boo.. ; 


gallons 


2,448,992 


10,933 


0 










number 


15,753 


393 


16 








Eggs 


number 


11,690,000 


417 


10 








head 


50,882 


16,960 


13 


407,056 








head 


121 


60 


10 


2,190 


0 




Sheep 


head 


68,655 


2,080 


9 


123,579 


0 




head 


41,321 


2,754 


14 


123,963 


0 


0 


*Other Articles 


value 














Total 










2,528,543 


0 


0 












244,461 




0 




tons 


349,230 


349,230 


0 


0 


T,.r.rx 




503 


503 


0 










tons 


465 


465 


0 


10,695 


0 


0 




cwts. 


314,891 


15,744 












cwts. 


13,533 


676 


13 










cwts. 


90,100 


4,505 


0 


24,460 






Hops 


cwts. 


2,912 


145 


12 


0 




cwts. 


3,410 


170 


10 


5,967 


0 






cwts. 


51 


2 


11 


51 


0 






cwts. 


7,318 


365 


18 


2,561 


0 


0 




cwts. 


7,800 


390 


0 


9,800 


0 




Sugar 


cwts. 


38,732 


1,936 


12 


108,449 


0 


0 


lbs. 


611,936 


273 


3 


35,696 


0 


0 




lbs. 


17,808 


7 


19 


6,678 


0 


0 




lbs. 


9,072 


4 


1 


5,292 


0 






lbs. 


329,504 


147 


2 


8,237 








lbs. 


155,008 


69 


4 


11,625 


0 






lbs. 


832,160 


371 


10 










lbs. 


2,349,600 


1,048 


18 


528,660 


0 


0 


Pepper . . • 


lbs. 


102,300 


45 


13 


6,820 


0 


0 


lbs. 


1,947,120 


869 


5 


316,407 


0 


0 




bushels 


98,120 


2,453 


0 


3,679 


0 






bushels 


41,594 


891 


6 


24,956 


0 


0 


Machinery and Millwork 


packages 


530 


88 


6 


94,416 








gallons 


157,360 


702 


10 








gallons 


6,448 


28 


14 


52,260 






Spirits, British ■ 


gallons 


174,200 


777 


13 






•Other Articles 


value 














Total 










4,430,321 


0 


0 



• Under these heads are relumed all artides of Export and Import not enumerated above, viz. ;-^_tarch. 
Rags, Soap, Poultry, Apples, Scrap Iron, Bones, Paper, Sacks, Clover, Paints, Jars, Bottles, Resin, Blocks, limDer, 
<fec. &c. &c. 
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20. — DUNDALK. Appendix B, 

No. 9. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 


«. 


d. 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


605,236 


30,261 


16 


279,743 


0 


0 


Provisions . 


cwts. 


10,680 


529 


0 


46,160 


0 


0 


Flax and Tow . . 


cwts. 


5,000 


250 


0 


12,000 


0 


0 


Wool 


lbs. 


15,680 


7 


0 


980 


0 


0 


Linen . 


yards 


60,000 


10 


0 


4,500 


0 


0 


Eggs 


number 


2,410,800 


86 


0 


5,430 


0 


0 


Cows and Oxen , 


head 


3,932 


1,310 


13 


20,000 


0 


0 


Horses 


head 


100 


50 


0 


1,000 


0 


0 


Sheep 


head 


7,266 


220 


4 


10,000 


0 


0 


Swine . . 


head 


48,183 


3,212 


4 


70,000 




0 


•Other Articles 


value 






3,000 




0 


Total, 










452,813 




0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders . 


tons 


25,363 


25,363 


0 


19,021 


0 


0 


Iron, unwrought 


tons 


1,000 


1,000 




7,000 




0 


Cast Iron 


tons 


200 


200 


0 


1,600 




0 


Iron 


tons 


30 


30 




360 


0 


0 


Lead, unwrought . • 


tons 


20 


20 


0 


300 




0 


Stones, slate 


tons 


976 


976 


0 


2,800 




0 


Bark, Oak for Tanners 


tons 


600 


600 


0 


4,800 


0 


0 


Wood, Mahogany 


ton 


1 


1 


0 


8 


0 


0 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


31,398 


L569 


18 


14,692 


0 


0 


Sugar 


cwts. 


600 


30 




2,100 


0 


0 


Tallow 


cwts. 


80 


4 


0 


180 


0 


0 


Hides 


cwts. 


300 


15 


0 


625 


0 


0 


Ashes 


cwts. 


140 


7 


0 


300 


0 


0 


Tea 


lbs. 


5,590 


2 


10 


1,400 


0 


0 


Coffee 


lbs. 


2,200 


0 


19 


165 


0 


0 


Pepper . . . 


lbs. 


1,300 


0 


12 


130 


0 


0 


Fish, Herrings 


barrels 


7,000 


1,166 


13 


7,000 

160 


0 


0 


Salt 


bushels 


3,200 


80 


0 


0 


0 


Seeds, Flax . . . 


bushels 


4,000 


85 


14 


2,000 


0 


0 


Wines 


gallons 


350 


1 


11 


2(>2 


0 


0 


Spirits, British 


gallons 


500 


2 


4 


250 


0 


0 




boxes 


1,000 


166 


13 


2,500 


0 


0 


Cotton Manufactures 


packages 


138 


23 


0 


13,800 


0 


0 


Woollen Manufactures 


packages 


105 


17 


10 


10,500 


0 




Haberdashery and Apparel . 


packages 


120 


20 


0 


6,500 


0 


0 


Wrought Iron and Hardwares 


packages 


100 


16 










Machinery and Millwork 


packages 




4 


3 








Lrlass and iiavthenware 


packages 


254 


42 


6 


1,000 






“Other Articles 


v.lue 








5,000 






Total, 










107,953 


0 


0 



• These items comprise all articles Exported and Imported not detailed in the Returns. 
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Exports and Imports, 
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21.— DUNGARVAN. 



Corn 

Provisions 
Copper Ore 
Beer 

Cows and Oxen 

Sheep 

Swine 

*Other Articles 



Coals, Culm, and Cinders 
Iron 

Bark, Oak for Tanners 

Sugar 

Tea 

Sale 

Glass and Earthenware 
*Other Articles 



cwts. 

cwts. 

gallons 

head 

head 

head 



tons 

tons 

tons 

cwts. 

lbs. 

bushels 

packages] 

value 



Number. 

97,224 

13,359 

26,800 

5,250 

215 

210 

1,498 



9,877 

280 

100 

90 

480 

6,010 

20 



Tons. Cwts. 

4,861 4 

667 19 
1,340 0 

23 8 

71 13 
6 6 



9,877 

280 

100 



ESTIMATED VALUE.] 



25,860 0 0 
18,311 0 0 
20,000 0 0 
195 0 0 
1,500 0 0 
220 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
400 0 0 



69,486 0 0 



7,409 15 0 

2.300 0 0 
675 0 0 
300 0 0 
108 0 0 
150 0 0 

70 0 0 

5.300 0 0 

16,312 15 0 



22— GALWAY. 



Exported .f 

Kelp 

Corn, Meal, and Flour 
Bacon and Hams 
Flax and Tow 

Hides and Calf Skins, untanned 
*Other Articles 

Total 



Imported. 

Coals, Culm, and Cinders 
Iron 

Iron, Foreign 
Stones, Slate 
Hops 
Tallow 
Sugar 
Coffee 
Tea 

Tobacco 
Fish, Herrings 
Seeds, Flax, 

Salt, 

Wines 

Spirits, Rum, 

Tinned Plates 
Wrought Iron and Hardwares, 
Glass and Earthenware, . 



tons 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

number 

value 



tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

barrels 

bushels 

bushels 

gallons 

gallons 

boxes 

package 



QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 




Tons. 


Cwts. 


£ 


0 


d. 




903 


0 








59,798 


18 


217,319 








1,200 


0 


30,000 








3 


0 


150 






1,300 


32 


10 


1,080 


0 


0 






2,412 








• • 


251,864 




0 




4,897 


0 


4,021 


0 


0 




1,281 


0 


12,986 






1,281 


1,281 


0 


12,968 


0 






1,120 


0 


2,770 








4 


11 


470 


0 






1,759 


0 


4,180 


0 






151 


12 


8,489 








1 


19 


258 


15 






6 


10 




4 






48 


19 


18,285 








108 




715 








105 


0 


3,200 








39 




2,086 








87 


4 


9,770 








1 


7 


198 








22 


10 


301 


0 






5 


16 


1,925 


0 




474 


79 


0 


2,822 


0 








88,268 


12 


8 



• These items the several orlicles of export. The 

+ The CollecWr of Customs at tos Western 



+ The Collector ol Customs at ims run t,. v . , 
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ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


125,572 


6,278 


12 


35,458 


0 


0 


"Other Articles 


value 








700 




0 


Total, 










36,158 




0 


Imported. 

Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


88 


88 


0 


70 




0 


Potatoes 


cwts. 


1,800 


90 


0 


180 


0 


0 




barrels 


400 


66 


12 


500 




0 


Salt 


bushels 


5,400 


135 


0 


350 




0 


Wrought Iron and Hardwares 


nackases 


144 


24 


0 


1,544 


0 


0 


"Other Articles 


value 








124 


0 


0 


Total, 










2,768 


0 


0 



25— KINSALE CREEK. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 






Number. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 


s. 


d. 




cwts. 


18,012 


900 


12 


9,897 








cwts. 


4,240 


212 


0 


362 








cwts. 


10 


0 


10 


60 


0 


0 




head 


10 


3 


6 


70 








head 


6 


3 


0 








Sheep 

Swine 


head 


840 


25 


9 


1,010 






head 


1,071 


71 


8 


2,000 


0 


0 


Total, 










13,479 


0 


0 












12,150 


0 


0 




tons 


13,500 


13,500 


0 






161 


161 












cwts. 


6,613 


330 


13 


2,829 




0 




bushels 


11,800 


295 










"Other Articles 


value 














Total, 










18,262 




0 



• These items comprise all articles Exported and Imported not detailed in the Beturns. 

L 
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Appendix B. 
No. 9. 

Exports andlinports, 
1835. 



82 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 








Tons. Cwts. 


£ 


«. 


d. 




tons 


175 


175 


0 


300 


U 


0 




cwts. 


33,268 


1,663 


8 


16,372 


0 


0 




cwts. 


2,600 


130 


0 


5,360 


0 


0 




cwts. 


13,720 


686 


0 


4,277 




0 


Linen 


yards 


800,000 


133 


6 


40,000 


0 


0 


Total, 








. 66,3U9 


0 


0 




















tons 


9,185 


9,185 


0 


5,051 








tons 


20 


20 


0 


260 








tons 


167 


167 


0 


424 








tons 


100 


100 


0 










barrels 


200 


33 


6 










bushels 


4,000 


100 


0 










crates 


40 


4 


0 


90 


0 






head 


30 


10 


0 


90 






Swine 


head 


35 


2 


6 


loo 


0 


0 


Total, 








7,255 


6 


7 



27.— LIMERICK. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Tons. Cwts. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


980,015 


49,000 


15 


380,400 


0 


0 


Provisions . 


cwts. 


154,115 


7,705 


15 


337,200 


0 


0 


Feathers . 


cwts. 


180 


9 


0 


900 


0 


0 


Win#. 


gallons 


850 


3 


15 


470 




0 


Spirits 


gallons 


16,640 


74 


5 


4,200 


0 


0 


Beer . . . • 


gallons 


5,640 


25 


3 


260 


0 


0 


"Other Articles 


value 








3,000 


0 


0 


Total, 










726,430 


0 


0 


iMrOUTBD. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


29,638 


29,638 


0 


21,000 


0 


0 


Iron, unwrought 


tons 


2,136 


2,136 


0 


23,490 


0 


0 


Cast Iron 


tons 


130 


130 


Q 


2,080 


0 


0 


Lead, unwrought 


tons 


101 


101 


0 


2,500 


0 


0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


316 


316 


0 


1,000 


0 


0 


Bark, Oak for Tanners 


tons 


106 


106 


0 


900 




0 


Wood, Mahogany 


tons 


90 


90 


0 


2,700 


0 


0 


Corn, Malt . 


quarters 


45 


9 


0 


160 




0 


Hops 


cwts. 


651 


32 


11 


2,900 


0 


0 


Sugar, British refined 


cwts. 


3,000 


150 


0 


13,800 


0 


0 


Sugar 


cwts. 


7,040 


352 


0 


2.3,000 


0 


0 


Tallow 


cwls. 


2,040 

720 


102 


0 


5,900 




0 




cwts. 


36 


0 


1,260 


0 


0 


Tea . 


lbs. 


120,687 


53 


17 


24,200 


0 


0 




lbs. 


54,824 


24 


19 


3,700 


0 


0 


Pepper 


lbs. 


12,838 


5 


14 


700 


0 


0 


Tobacco 


lbs. 


401,205 


179 


2 


71,400 


0 


0 


Woollen Yarn 


lbs. 


73,000 


32 


11 


900 


0 


0 


Linen Yarn 


lbs. 


1,000 


0 


9 


150 


0 


0 


Indigo 


lbs. 


300 


0 


2 


75 


0 


0 


Wool, Cotton 


lbs. 


480 


0 


4 


15 




0 


Fish, Herrings 


barrels 


23,439 


3,906 


10 


25,800 




0 


Salt 


bushels 


262,000 


6,550 


0 


8,700 


0 


0 


Seeds, Flax 


bustiels 


5,796 


124 


4 


1,230 


0 


0 


Beer and Ale 


tuns 


14 


14 


0 


280 


0 


0 


Wines 


gallons 


19,357 


86 


3 


10,700 


0 


0 


Spirits, Rum 


gallons 


2,124 


9 


9 


1,200 


0 


0 


Leather 


packages 


14 


2 


6 


300 


0 


0 


Wrought Iron.ajid Hardware 


nackas'os 


244 


40 


13 


7,000 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


682 


113 


13 


4,500 


0 


0 


Haberdashery and Apparel . 


nackaees 


6‘4 


10 


13 


2,500 


0 


0 


Woollen Manufactures 


packages 


35 


5 


17 


3,000 


0 


0 


Tinned Plates 


boxes 


629 


104 


17 


1,700 


0 


0 


♦Other Articles 


value 








55,000 


0 


0 


Total, 










323,740 




0 



• Under these heads are returned all articles of Export and Import not enumerated above, viz.: — Starch, Hags, Soap, 
Poultry, Apples, Scrap Iron, Bones, Paper, Sacks, Clover, Paints, Jars, Bottles, Resin, Blocks, Timber, &c. <kc. Ac. 
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THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, IRELAND. 



28,— L OND ONDERRY. 



Exported. 
Corn, Meal, and Flour 
Provisions . 

Sugar 

Flax and Tow 
Feathers 
Spirits 
Linen 

Cotton Manufactures 

Oxen and Cows 

Horses 

Sheep 

Swine 

Eggs 

Hides and Calf Skins untanned 
*Other Articles 

Total, 

Imported. 

Coals, Culm, and Cinders 

Iron, unwrought 

Cast Iron 

Lead, unwrought 

Stones, Slate 

Bark, Oak for Tanners 

Wood, Mahogany . 

Corn, Malt, &c. 

Wheatmeal and Flour 

Hops 

Sugar 

Sugar, British refined 

Ashes 

Barilla 

Hides 

Tallow 

Indigo 

Tea 

Coffee 

Pepper 

Tobacco 

Fish, Herrings 

Salt 

Seeds, Flax 
Beer and Ale 
Wines 
Spirits, Rum 
Spirits, British 
Tinned Plates 
Leather 

Wrought Irons and Hardwares 
Machinery and Millwork 
Glass and Earthenware 
Haberdashery and Apparel . 
*Other Articles 



QUAKTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 




Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


416,042 


20,802 


2 


120,676 


d 


0 


85,890 


4,294 


10 


273,566 


0 


0 


36 


1 


16 


144 


0 


0 


8.1,120 


4,056 


0 


212,940 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


15 


0 


0 


63,480 


283 


6 


10,580 


0 


0 


5,035,992 


839 


6 


314,749 


0 


0 


968 


0 


3 


24 


0 


0 


855 


285 


0 


5,130 


0 


0 


73 


36 


10 


1,440 


0 


0 


313 


9 


10 


265 


0 


0 


11,103 


740 


4 


13,880 


0 


0 


33,056,000 


1,180 


11 


55,094 


0 


0 


22,960 


574 


0 


11,235 


0 


0 








21,180 


0 


0 




• ■ 


1,040,918 


0 


0 


13,966 


13,966 


0 


8,728 


0 


0 


1,226 


1,226 


0 


24,520 


0 


0 


414 


414 


0 


450 


0 


0 


48 


48 


0 


1,440 


0 


0 


1,032 


1,032 


0 


3,096 


0 


0 


700 


700 


0 


7,350 


0 


0 


30 


30 


0 


1,950 


0 


0 


532 


122 


10 


1,792 


0 


0 


11,910 


595 


10 


11,910 


0 


0 


65 


3 


5 


380 


0 


0 


22,002 


1,100 


2 


42,904 


0 


0 


3,960 


198 


0 


15,840 


0 


0 


l,3t7 


65 


17 


2,298 




0 


3,140 


157 


0 


1,884 


0 


0 


2,070 


103 


10 


6,095 


0 


0 


3,987 


199 


7 


9,570 


0 


0 


1,245 


0 


11 


375 


0 


0 


191,676 


85 


11 


19,255 


0 


0 


64,005 


28 


11 


2,400 


0 


0 


19,236 


8 


11 


481 


0 


0 


259,646 


115 


18 


8,213 


0 


0 


10,811 


1,801 


17 


10,811 


0 


0 


145,600 


3,640 


0 


5,460 


0 


0 


27,456 


688 


4 


16,896 


0 


0 


176 


176 


0 


1,066 


0 


0 


13,124 


58 


11 


3,364 


0 


0 


1,974 


8 


16 


394 


0 


0 


130,920 


5B4 


18 


21,820 


0 


0 


1,000 


166 


13 


2,000 


0 


0 


s 25 


4 


3 


750 


0 


0 


s 577 


96 


3 


2,885 


0 


0 


s 86 


14 


6 


860 


0 


0 


s 1,796 


299 


6 


8,980 


0 


0 


s 271 


45 


3 


13,550 


0 


0 








448,297 


0 


0 




1 ■ ■ 


1 708,054 


0 


0 



29.— NEWCASTLE CREEK. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




■ESTIMATED VALU! 






Number. 


' Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 


d 


d. 




tons 


130 


i 130 


0 








tons 


7 


7 


0 


Yl 








head 


836 


278 


13 










head 


30 












Total 










3,681 


10 


0 


Imported. 


tons 


2,987 


2,987 


0 


2,090 


0 


0 




tons 


32 


32 


0 










tons 


40 


40 


0 










barrels 


13 


2 


3 










bushels 


4,000 


100 


0 








Glass and Earthenware 


nackases 


10 


1 


16 


60 






Total, 










3,156 


0 


0 



• Under these heads are returned all Articles of Export and Importnot emimeratedaboye, viz. Starch, R^s,Soap 
Poultry, Apples, Scrap Iron, Bones, Paper, Sacks, Clover, Paints, Jars, Bottles, Resin, Blocks, ^imber, &c. &c. &c. 
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84 APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 

Appendix B. 30. — NEWPORT CREEK. 

No. 9. 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Corn 


cwts. 


8,539 


426 


19- 


2,269 


(j 


0 




31 — 


NEWRY. 












ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 






Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


497,347 


24,867 


7 


204,837 


U 


0 


Provisions • • 


cwts. 


21,233 


1,061 


13 


84,620 


0 


0 


Potatoes 


cwts. 


5,340 


267 


0 


333 


0 


0 


Flax and Tow 


cwts. 


25,940 


1,297 




77,820 


0 


0 


Feathers 


cwts. 


34 


1 


14 


340 


0 


0 


Tobacco 


lbs. 


8,735 


3 


18 


1,528 


0 


0 


Spirits 


gallons 


5,300 


23 




595 


0 


0 




yards 


3,686,250 


614 




184,311 




0 




number 


2,238,000 


79 


18 


4,662 


0 


0 


Cows and Oxen, 


head 


3,551 


1,183 


13 


17,755 




0 




head 


898 


449 


0 


8,980 




0 


Sheep 


head 


30 


1 


0 


30 


0 


0 




head 


15,525 


1,035 


0 


15,525 


0 


0 


*Other Articles 


value 








15,500 


0 


0 


Total 








616,836 




0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


26,627 


26,627 


0 


19,969 


0 


0 


Iron, unwrought 


tons 


2,200 


2,200 




22,400 


0 


0 




tons 


500 


500 




5,000 


0 






tons 


200 


200 


0 


3,000 


0 


0 


Lead, unwrought 


tons 


160 


160 


0 


3,600 


0 


0 


Stones, Slates 


tons 


2,516 


2,516 


0 


3,172 


0 


0 


Bark, Oak for Tanners • 


tons 


1,168 


1,168 


0 


5,940 


0 


0 


Wood, Mahogany 


tons 


35i 


35 


10 


270 


0 


0 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


7,024 


351 


4 










cwts. 


13,306 


665 


6 


39,968 




0 


Sugar, British refined 


cwts. 


2,900 


14o 


0 


11,600 




0 


Hops 


cwts. 


520 


26 


0 


5,200 


0 


0 


Tallow 


cwts. 


4,616 


230 


16 


17,064 




0 




cwts. 


500 


25 


0 


1,825 


0 


0 




cwts. 


641 


32 




1,282 


0 


0 


Tin ... 


cwts. 


50 


2 


10 


250 


0 


0 


Cotton Yarn 


lbs. 


78,000 


34 


16 


3,900 


0 


0 


Linen Yarn . 


lbs. 


700,000 


312 


10 


17,500 


0 


0 


Woollen Yarn 


lbs. 


1.000 


0 




200 




0 


Wool, Cotton 


lbs. 


92,064 


41 


2 


2,685 




0 


Tea 


lbs. 


131,364 


58 


12 


29,556 




0 


Coffee 


lbs. 


9,787 


4 


7 


487 




0 


Pepper 


lbs. 


5,232 


2 




269 


0 


0 


Tobacco 


lbs. 


139,274 


62 




26,113 


0 


0 


Indigo 


lbs. 


4,000 


I 


15 


1,400 


0 


0 


Fish, Herrings 


barrels 


3,200 


533 


6 


3,200 


0 


0 


Salt 


bushels 


86,400 


2,160 


0 


4,320 


0 


0 


Seeds, Flax 


bushels 


13,419 


237 


11 


10,564 


0 


0 


Wines 


gallons 


13,854 


61 


17 


8,312 


0 


0 


Spirits, British 


gallons 


12,800 


57 


2 


4,400 


0 


0 


Spirits, Rum 


gallons 


1,037 


5 




725 


0 


0 


Tinned Plates 


boxes 


1,000 


166 


13 


1,400 


0 


0 


Cotton Manufactures 


packages 


60 


10 


0 


1,800 


0 


(1 


Woollen Manufactures 


nackages 


1,100 


183 


6 


55,000 


0 


0 


Haberdashery and Apparel . 


packages 


60 


10 




2,400 


0 


0 


Wrought Iron and Hardwares 


nackages 


600 


loo 




11,500 


0 


0 


Machinery and Millwork 


packages 


350 


58 




15,000 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


720 


120 


0 


2,600 


0 


0 


Leather 


packages 


2,735 


455 


16 


4,942 


0 


0 


*Other Articles 


value 








217,600 


0 


0 


Total 








568,711 


0 


0 



* Under these lieads are returned all articles of Export andimport notonumerated above, viz.: — Starch, Rags, Soap, 
Pooltry, Apples, Scrap Iron, Bones, Paper, Sacks, Clover, Paints, Jars, Bottles, Kesia, Blocks, Timber, &c.«&c. &o. 
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THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS, IRELAND. 
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ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 






Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


87,815 


4,390 


15 


47,280 


0 


0 


Provisions 


cwts. 


1,130 


56 


10 


3,168 


0 


0 


Potatoes 


cwts. 


3,600 


180 


0 


240 


0 


0 


Beer 


gallons 


5,236 


23 


7 


148 


0 


0 


Cows and Oxen 


head 


705 


235 


0 


2,410 


0 


0 


Horses . . . 


head 


2 


1 


0 


27 


0 


0 


Sheep 


head 


540 


16 


7 


640 


0 


0 


Swine • . 


head 


533 


35 


11 


1,066 


0 


0 


•Other Articles 


value 








4,095 


0 


0 


Total 










59,074 


0 


0 


Imported. 
















(Joals, Uulm, and Cinders 


tons 


24,550 


24,550 




18,412 

360 


0 


0 


Iron 


tons 


45 


45 


0 


0 


0 


Sugar 


cwts. 


305 


15 




971 


0 


0 


Tea . . 


lbs. 


3,804 


1 


14 


856 




0 


Fish, Herrings 


barrels 


2,988 


498 


0 


3,286 




0 


Salt 


bushels 


21,200 


530 


0 


530 


0 


0 


Wines 


gallons 


3,799 


16 


10 


2,848 


0 


0 


Spirits, Rum 


gallons 


183 


0 


16 


36 


0 


0 


Tinned Tlates 


boxes 


14 


2 


6 


32 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


30 


5 


0 


268 


0 


0 


•Other Articles 


value 








408 


0 


0 


Total 










28,007 


0 


0 



Appendix B. 
No. 9. 

Exports and Imports, 
1835. 



33.— STRANGFORD. 



ARTICLES. 

ExroniED. 

Kelp 

Corn, Meal, and Flour 
Potatoes 
Butter 
Wool 
Linen 

Cows and Oxen 
Horses 
Sheep 

*Other Articles 



Imforted. 

Coals, Culm, and Cinders 
Iron, unwrought 
Lead, unwrought 
Bark, Oak for Tanners 
Wood, Mahogany- 
Corn, Meal, and Flour 
Corn, Malt, &c. 

Fish, Herrings 
Seed, Flax . 

•Other Articles . 



tons 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwls. 

lbs. 

head 

head 

head 

value 



tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

cwts. 

cwts. 

barrels 

bushels 

value 



QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Number. 


. Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


80 


80 


U 


280 


U 


0 


151,192 


7,559 


12 


59,220 


16 


0 


199,700 


9,985 


0 


16,641 


13 


4 


100 


5 


0 


420 


0 


0 


1,008 


0 


9 


37 


16 


0 


6 


1 


>0 


120 


0 


0 


412 


137 


6 


1,648 


0 


0 


17 


8 


10 


340 


0 


0 


30 


0 


18 


60 


0 


0 








865 


1 


0 






79,633 


6 


4 




13,133 


0 


9,849 


15 


0 




165 


0 


1,815 


0 


0 




4 


0 


120 


0 


0 




181 


0 


1,660 


0 


0 




7 




80 


0 


0 




235 


6 


2,446 


0 


0 




17 


10 


161 


5 


0 




120 


0 


720 


0 


0 


140 


3 




80 


0 


0 






3,566 


8 


0 






20,498 


8 


0 



* These items comprise all articles Exported and Imported not detailed in the Retnrns. 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 



Appendix B. 

No. 9* 

^Exports and Imports, 
' ■ 1836. 



I 



35.—TRALEE. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Expoeted. 




Number. 




Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Kelp 


tons 


4 


4 


0 


6 


0 


0 


Com 


cwts. 


164,924 


8,246 


4 


40,072 


0 


0 


Bacon, Hams, and Butter 


cwts. 


280 


14 


0 


852 


0 


0 


Spirits 


gallons 


4,377 


19 


10 


1,385 


0 


0 


Total, 










42,315 


0 


0 


Imported. 

Coals, Culm, and Cinders 


tons 


1,675 


1,675 


0 


1,675 


0 


0 


Iron, unwrought 


tons 


121 


121 


0 


1,029 


0 


0 


fCast Iron, 


tons 


62 


52 


0 


520 


0 


0 


Lead, unwrought 


tons 


5 


5 


0 


175 


0 


0 


Corn . , 


cwts. 


1,560 


78 


0 


416 


0 


0 


Potatoes . . . 


cwts. 


72 


3 


12 


7 


0 


0 


Fish, Herrings . . 


barrels 


825 


137 


10 


1,031 


0 


0 


Salt, 


bushels 


20,280 


507 


0 


1,521 

126 


0 


0 


fWrought Iron and Hardwares 


nackao'es 


42 


7 


0 


0 


0 


fGlass and Earthenware 


packages 


154 


25 


13 


770 




0 


Total, 










7,270 


0 


0 



• These items comprise all articles Exported and Imported not detailed in the Return. 

+ The estimated value of these articles was not given by the Custom-house Officers. The values assigned to 
them, calculated on the average values of the same articles at other Ports, have been assumed, in order to moke the 
Return as complete as possible. 



34._SLIGO. 



ARTICLES. 




QUAN 


TITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Number. 


Tons. 


Cwts. 


£ 




d. 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


504,803 


25,240 


3 


185,414 


U 


0 


Provisions . . • 


cwts. 


55,389 


2,769 


9 


181,836 


0 


0 


Potatoes 


cwts. 


H8 


5 


18 


12 




0 


Sugar . . > 


cwts. 


4 


0 


4 


6 


0 


0 


Flax and T'ow . . 


cwts. 


60 


2 


10 


140 


0 


0 


Linen Yarn 


cwts. 


248 


12 


. 8 


1,736 


0 


0 


Wine . • 


gallons 


70 


0 


6 


17 


0 


0 


Rum 


gallons 


132 


0 


11 


17 


0 


0 


Linen . . • 


yards 


6,240 


1 


0 


312 


0 


0 


Total, 








369,490 


0 


0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders . 


tons 


6,184 


6,184 


0 


5,000 




0 


Iron, unwrought . • 


tons 


937i 


937 


5 


7,203 


0 


0 


Cast Iron . . • 


tons 


137 


137 


0 


1,617 


0 


0 


Iron 


tons 


48 


48 


0 


1,000 


0 


0 


Stones, Slate . . 


tons 


860 


860 


0 


2,580 


0 


0 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


7,000 


350 


0 


3,700 


0 


0 


Hops • . • 


cwts. 


141 


7 


1 


1,415 


0 


0 


Sugar, British refined 


cwts. 


1,433 


71 


13 


11,472 




0 




cwts. 


6,706 


335 


6 


18,800 




0 




cwts. 


1,608 


80 


8 


2,412 


0 


0 


Barilla . 


cwts. 


1,120 


56 


0 


1,008 


0 


0 




cwts. 


48 


2 


8 


78 


0 


0 


Tea . 


lbs. 


20,186 


9 


0 


4,037 


0 


0 




lbs. 


4,324 


I 


18 


125 


0 


0 


Pepper 


lbs. 


1,139 


0 


10 


170 


0 


0 


Tobacco . . . 


lbs. 


101,066 


45 


2 


16,450 


0 


0 


Woollen Yarn 


lbs. 


1,440 


0 


12 


158 


0 


0 


Fish, Herrings 


barrels 


1,334 


222 


6 


1,500 


0 


0 


Salt 


bushels 


90,640 


2,266 


0 


6,798 


0 


0 


Seeds, Flax . . 


bushels 


10,850 


232 


10 


8,000 


0 


0 


Wines . . . 


gallons 


16,781 


74 


18 


8,430 


0 


0 


Spirits, British 


gallons 


33,000 


147 


6 


11,000 


0 


0 


Spirits, Rum 


gallons 




1 


3 


200 


0 


0 


Linens 


yards 




0 


7 


80 


0 


0 


Tinned Plates 


boxes 


350 


58 


6 


705 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


480 


80 


0 


3,400 


0 


0 


Woollen Manufactures 


packages 


2 


0 


6 


103 


0 


0 


*Other articles 


value 








7,251 




0 


Total, 








124,692 




0 
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36.—WATERFORD. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 








Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


1,503,854 


75,192 


14 


776,627 


0 


0 


Provisions 


cwts. 


202,048 


10,102 


8 


712,617 


0 


0 


Potatoes . . . 


cwts. 


20,000 


1,000 


0 


2,000 


0 


0 


Sugar 


cwts. 


165 


8 


5 


494 


0 


0 


Copper Ore , 


cwts. 


48,000 


2,400 


0 


21,200 


0 


0 


Feathers 


cwts. 


1,040 


52 


0 


6,240 


0 


0 


Wine 


gallons 


5,402 


24 


2 


2,701 


0 


0 


Beer 


gallons 


170,000 


758 


18 


16,999 


0 


0 


Cotton Manufactures 


yards 


180,200 


30 


0 


4,505 


0 


0 


Ualt bkins, untanned 


number 


6,400 


160 


0 


320 


0 


0 


Cows and Oxen . 


head 


4,410 


1,470 


0 


52,910 


0 


0 


Horses 


head 


342 


l71 


0 


5,472 


0 


0 


Sheep 


head 


3,996 


121 


1 


8,991 


0 


0 


Swine . . . 


head 


74,097 


4,939 


16 


132,469 


0 


0 


*Other Articles 


value 








77,700 


0 


0 


Total, 










1,821,245 


0 


0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders 
Iron, unwrought 


tons 


64,630 


64,630 


0 


64,630 


0 


0 


tons 


470 


470 


0 


4,700 


0 


0 


Cast Iron 


tons 


125 


125 


0 


850 




0 


Lead 


tons 


160 


160 


0 


3,200 


0 


0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


500 


500 


0 


2,000 


0 


0 


Bark, Oak for Tanners 


tons 


85 


85 


0 


850 




0 


Hops 


cwts. 


1,718 


85 


18 


9,400 




0 


Sugar, British refined : 


cwts. 


8,400 


420 


0 


42,000 


0 


0 


Sugar, foreign . . 


cwts. 


22,973 


1,148 


13 


76,071 




0 


Tallow 


cwts. 


10,650 


532 


10 


33,000 


0 


0 


Hides 


cwts. 


13,112 


, 655 


12 


26,110 


0 


0 


Brass and Copper . 


cwts. 


50 


2 


10 


50 


0 


0 


Tin ... 


cwts. 


825 


41 


5 


825 


0 


0 




lbs. 


141,840 


63 




35,466 


0 


0 


Coffee 


lbs. 


3,600 


1 


12 


130 


0 


0 




lbs. 


13,220 


5 


18 


661 




0 


Tobacco 


lbs. 


366,000 


163 




102,900 


0 


0 




lbs. 


179,628 


80 


3 


266,980 


0 


0 


Woollen Yarn 


lbs. 


2,850 


1 


5 


142 


0 


0 




lbs. 


1,000 


0 




50 


0 


0 


Cotton Yarn 


lbs. 


54,464 


24 


6 


2,712 


0 


0 


Fish, Herrings 


barrels 


10,000 


1,666 


13 


14,000 


0 


0 




bushels 


25,320 


633 


0 


1,266 


0 


0 




bushels 


2,800 


60 




5,600 


0 


0 


Wines 


gallons 


11,500 


51 


6 


5,750 


0 


0 


Spirits, British 


gallons 


51,700 


230 


16 


25,850 


0 


0 


Spirits, Irish . • 


gallons 


165,300 


737 


18 


49,590 


0 


0 


Spirits, Rum 


gallons 


6,000 


26 


15 


3,000 


0 


0 


Linens . . * 


yards 


550 


0 






0 


0 




boxes 


J30 


21 


13 


130 


0 


0 


Leather 


packages 


211 


35 




1,055 




0 


Cotton Manufactures 


uackaees 


2,404 


400 


13 


380, 60C 


0 


0 


Woollen Manufactures 


packages 




74 


0 


14,820 


0 


0 


Haberdashery and Apparel . 


packages 


182 


30 


6 


7,280 


0 


0 


Wrought Iron and Hardwares 


packages 




1,263 








0 


Machinery and Mill-work 


packages 


IJO 


1$ 


6 


5,500 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


737 


122 


16 


3,822 


0 


0 


*Other Articles . • 


Viluo 








74,500 


0 


0 


Total, 




' 






1,274,154 


0 


0 



• Under these heads are returned all articles of Export nod Import not enumerated above, viz. Starch, 
Rags, Soap, Poultry, Apples, Scrap Iron, Bones, Paper, Sacks, Clover, Paints, Jars, Bottles, Resin, Blocks, Timber, 
&c. <&c, <&c. 



Appeadh Bs 

No. . 

Exports andBj^ris^ 
1835. 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 



Appendix B. 
No. 9. 

Exports and Imports, 

1835. 



37— WEXFORD. 



ARTICLES. 



Exported. 
Corn, Meal, and Flour 
Butter 
Feathers 
Wool 
Eggs 
Spirits 

Cows and Oxen 
Horses 
Sheep 
Swine 

*Other Articles 



Imports. 

Coals, Culm, and Cinders 
Iron . . . 

Cast Iron 
Iron, foreign 
Lead 

Stones, Slate 

Bark, Oak for Tanners . 

Wood, Mahogany 

Hops 

Sugar, British refined 

Sugar 

Tallow 

Hides 

Brass and Copper 
Ashes 

Cotton Yarn 
Wool, Cotton . . 

Tea 

Coffee 

Pepper and Spices . 
Tobacco , . • 

Fish, Herrings 
Salt 

Seeds, Flax 
Spirits, Rum 
Wines 
Spirits 
Linens 

Tinned Plates 
Colton Manufactures 
Woollen Manufactures 
Haberdashery and Apparel . 
Leather . ■ . 

Wrought Iron and Hardwares 
Glass and Earthenware 
*Other Articles 



Total 



cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

crates 

gallons 

head 

head 

head 

head 

value 



tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 



lbs. 

lbs, 

lbs. 

lbs. 

barrels 

bushels 

bushels 

gallons 

gallons 

gallons 

yards 

boxes 

packages 

packages 

packages 

packages 

packages 

packages 

value 



QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED 


VALUE. 




Tons. 


Cwt. 


£ 




d. 


486,485 


24,324 


5 


175,180 


0 


0 


18,000 


900 


0 


54,000 


0 


0 


400 


20 


0 


400 


0 


0 


50,000 


22 


6 


3,000 




0 


20 


6 


0 


160 


0 


0 


480 


2 


2 


96 


0 


0 


3,000 


1,000 


0 


36,000 




0 


20 


10 


0 


300 


0 


0 


7,500 


227 


5 


15,000 




0 


2,200 


146 


16 


12,000 


0 


0 






16,000 


0 


0 




• • 


312,136 


0 


0 


29,000 


29,000 


0 


26,100 


0 


0 


750 


750 


0 


4,400 


0 


0 


180 


180 


0 


19,800 


0 


0 


500 


500 


0 


3,500 


0 


0 


280 


280 


0 


840 


0 


0 


750 


750 


0 


1,080 


0 


0 


250 


250 


0 


2,250 


0 


0 


55 


55 


0 


660 


0 


0 


54 


2 


14 


270 


0 


0 


1,050 


52 


10 


6,300 


0 


0 


9,845 


492 




29,535 


0 


0 


812 


40 


12 


1,580 


0 


0 


650 


32 


10 


1,700 


0 


0 


40 


2 


0 


120 


0 


0 


35 


1 


15 


75 


0 


0 


450 


0 


4 


50 




0 


50,500 


22 


10 


1,267 


0 


0 


80,000 


35 


14 


16,000 


0 


0 


2,500 


1 


2 


250 


0 


0 


1,245 


0 


11 


195 


0 


0 


2,200 


0 


19 


330 


0 


0 


600 


100 


0 


900 


0 


0 


650 


16 




600 


0 


0 


J40 


3 


0 


420 


0 


0 


900 


4 


0 


725 


0 


0 


13,500 


60 




6,750 


0 


0 


61,600 


275 


0 


15,400 


0 


0 


30,000 


5 


0 


1,120 


0 


0 


280 


46 


13 


700 


0 


0 


350 


. 58 


6 


4,500 


0 


0 


600 


100 


0 


120,000 


0 


0 


700 


116 


13 


16,000 


0 


0 


240 


40 


0 


3,000 


0 


0 


4,000 


666 


13 


19,000 


0 


0 


1,500 


250 


0 


9,000 


0 


0 






307,000 




0 






621,417 


0 


0 



• Under tliese heads are returned all articles of Export and Import not enumerated above, viz. Starch, 
Rags, Soap, Poultry, Apples, Scrap Iron, Bones, Paper, Sacks, Clo\ er, Paints, Jars, Bottles, Resin, Blocks, Timber, 
&C. &c. &c. 
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38.— WESTPORT. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 






Tons. Cwts. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Corn, Meal, and Flour 


cwts. 


292,485 


11,624 


5 


83,547 


6 


0 


Provisions 


cwts. 


l,0fU 


53 


1 


890 


0 


0 




gallons 


5,561 


24 


16 


1,668 


0 


0 




bales 


J1 


3 


6 


140 


0 


0 


Linen 


bales 


7 


3 


10 


.560 


0 


0 


Flax and Tow . 


bales 


77 


3 


17 


1,000 


0 


0 


Total, 










87,805 


0 


0 


Imported. 


tons 


2,533 


2,533 


0 


1,360 




0 






250 


2.50 


0 


5,000 


0 






tons 


30 


30 


0 


750 


0 


0 






20 


20 


0 


400 


0 






tons 


166 


166 


0 


400 




0 






1,400 


1,400 


0 


1,750 


0 






cwts. 


2,878 


143 


18 


1,135 


0 


0 




cwts. 


400 


20 


0 










cwts. 


3,200 


160 


0 


320 


0 


0 




cwts. 


165 


8 


5 


800 


0 


0 




cwts. 


284 


14 


4 


300 


0 


0 




tierce 


128 


51 


4 


2,700 




0 




tierce 


1,759 


703 


12 


5,277 


0 


0 




casks 


138 


69 


0 


2,760 


0 


0 


Fish, Herrings 


barrels 


509 


84 


16 


525 


0 


0 




barrels 


6 


0 


15 










chests 


15 


0 


10 


240 


0 


0 




cask 


1 


0 


2 


50 


0 


0 


Spirits 


gallons 


11,172 


49 


17 


3,350 


0 


0 


Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


260 












Hides 


number 


181 


4 


10 








Total, 










28,517 


0 


0 



Appendix B. 
No. 9. 

Exports and Imports, 

1835. 



39— WICKLOW. 



ARTICLES. 




QUANTITY. 




ESTIMATED VALUE. 






Number. 


Tons. 


Cwts. 


£ 


o' 


d. 


Copper Ore 
Corn 




12,614 


12,614 


0 


63,075 




cwts. 


74,641 


3,732 


1 


23,490 


18 




Total, 










86,565 


18 


0 


Imported. 


tons 


7,296 


7,296 


0 


6,202 


0 


0 




tons 


354 


354 


0 










tons 


178 


178 


0 


3,184 








tons 


42 


42 


0 










tons 


605 


605 


0 


2,711 








tons 


16 


16 


0 










cwts. 


1,140 


57 


0 


835 








hhds. 


12 


9 










Tea . . . 




42 


1 


10 










casks 


15 


9 




300 


0 




Glass and Earthenware 


packages 


8 


1 










Total 










15,671 


0 


0 



App. B. 



M 
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Appendix B. 
No. 9. 

Exports and Imports, 
1835. 



40.— YOFGHAL. 



ARTICLES. 


QUANTITY. 


ESTIMATED VALUE. 


Exported. 




Numler. 












Provisions 


cwts. 


10,328 


.516 


8 


3.5,835 






Grain and Meal . . 


cwts. 


444,284 


22,214 


4 


• 161,775 


0 


0 


Spirits 


gallons 


613 


2 


13 


184 


0 


0 


Cows and Oxen 


head 


100 


33 


6 


- 800 




0 


Sheep 


head 


434 


13 


2 


650 


0 


0 


Swine 


head 


6,429 


428 


12 


16,072 


0 


0 


Total, 








215,316 


0 


0 


Imported. 
















Coals, Culm, and Cinders . 


tons 


37,992 


37,992 


0 


24,367 




0 


Stones, Slate 


tons 


334 


334 


0 


302 


0 


0 


Sugar, British refined 


cwts. 


72 


3 


12 


2(6 


0 


0 


Tallow, 


cwts. 


104 


5 


4 


260 


0 


0 


Fish, Herrings 


barrels 


1.70 


27 


0 


105 


0 


0 


Salt, 


bushels 


12,000 


300 


0 


1,200 


0 


0 


Beer and Ale 


tierces 


837 


156 


11 


1,800 


0 


0 


Total, 








28,310 


0 


0 



SUMMARY. 



NAMES OF PORTS. 


EXPORTS. 

1835. 


IMPORTS. 

1S35. 


Value. 


Value. 




£ 




d. 


£ 




d. 


Ardglass and.Kallough . - - . 


35,161 


0 


0 


2,970 


0 


0 


Arklow 


3,677 


0 


0 


6.762 


10 


0 


Balbi'iggan 


5.417 


10 


0 


11,391 


19 


2 


Ballina ...... 


70,568 


0 


0 


13,532 


0 


0 


Ballyrane Creek - . - - . 


20,834 


0 


0 


5,770 


0 


0 


Ballycastle Creek ----- 


1.791 


0 


0 


2,030 


13 


3 


Ballyshannon - - . - . 


11,130 


0 


0 


9.524 


0 


0 


Baltimore, &c. ----- 


37.144 


0 


0 


17,767 


0 


0 


Bantry Creek - . . . . 


6,212 


0 


0 


17,293 


8 


0 


Berehaven Creek ----- 


77.360 


0 


0 


30,081 


0 


0 


Belmullet Creek - . . - . 


2.940 


0 


0 


_ 






Belfast 


4,341,794 


3 


7 


3,695,437 


11 


10 


Clare Creek - . . . . 


16,617 


0 


0 


1,672 


0 


0 


Coleraine & Portrusk - . - . 


105,685 


0 


0 


65,900 


0 


0 


Cork 


2,909,846 


0 


0 


2,751,684 


0 


0 


Donaghadee Creek - . . . 


6‘>,484 


0 


0 


7,570 


0 


0 


Donegal Creek ----- 


11,360 


0 


0 


11,331 


0 


0 


Drogheda ...... 


766,027 


0 


0 


259,854 




0 


Dublin ...... 


2,528,543 




0 


4,430,321 




0 


Dimdalk 


452,813 




0 


107,953 




0 


Diingarvan ------ 


69,486 




0 


16,312 


15 


0 


Galway ...... 


251,864 




0 


88,268 


12 


8 


Killala 


26,396 




0 


3,188 




0 


Kilrush 


36,158 




0 


2,768 






Kinsale Creek . . - . . 


13,479 




0 


18,262 




0 


Larne Creek ..... 


66,309 




0 


7,255 






Limerick 


726,430 




0 


323,740 




0 


Londonderry ..... 


1,040,918 




0 


708,054 




0 


Newcastle Creek . . - - . 


3,681 


10 


0 


3,156 






Newport Creek - - - - , 


2,269 




0 


_ 






Newry - 


616,836 




0 


568.711 




0 


Ross 


59,074 




0 


28,007 




0 


Strangford ------ 


79.633 




4 


20,498 




0 


Sligo 


369,490 




0 


124,692 




0 


Tralee 


42,315 




0 


7,270 




0 


Waterford 


1,821,245 




0 


1.274,154 


0 


0 


Wexford 


312,136 




0 


621,417 




0 


Westport 


87,805 




0 


28,517 




0 


Wicklow 


86,565 


18 


0 


15,671 


0 


0 


Tougbal 


215,316 




0 


28,310 




0 


Total 


17,394.813 




11 


15,337,097 


4 


6 
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APPENDIX TO TELE SECOND REPORT PROM 

APPENDIX B. No. 12. 




LONDONDERRY. 



STATEMENT of the EXPORTS 



IMPORTS IN 



Appendix B. 

No. 12. 



(Not Official.) 



Londonderry. 
Exports and 
Lnports. 
1835. 



Per Per 
Sleiim Sailing Total, 
Boats. Vessels. 



ARTICLES. 



Stenm 

Boats. 



ARTICLES. 



Exported. 



Imported — continued. 



Iron, Pig, 
Flaxseed, 



bairels <&hhds. 



Cheese, 

Biscuit, 



Oatmeal, 

Pork,’ 



barrels 

.tierces 

barrels 

tierces 

square feet 

firkins 

crocks 



barrels 

hbds. 

crates 

crates 

tierces 

bales and trusse 
casksaud hinpr, 
jars audcbe.sls 






Earthenware, 



.41um, 

Soft Goods, 
Merchandise, 



Butter, 



I Mats. 

Old Clothes, 

Eartheuwan 
Pej)per, . 

Machinery, 

Planes, . number 

Corkwood, . bundles 

Bran, . . tons 

Cordage, . . bales and coils 

Mahogany, . logs 

Waste, . . bass 

Twiue, . . mhts 

Wicks, . . bags 

Wine, . . hhds, and pipes 

„ Bottled, . boxes 

Potatoes, . bags 

Tobacco, . hhds. 

Sheep and Lambs, head 
Bass Matts, . number 

Coal Dust, . hhds. 

Leather, . bales 

Coke, . . tons 

Packages, . number 

Giii^r, . . barrels 

Raisins and Figs, boxes 
Almonds, . boxes 

Clover Seed, . cwts. 

Brimstone, . cwts. 

Fire Bricks, . number 

Tiles, . . number 

Shumack, . bags and casks 

Pot Ash, 

'Feed Ashes, . bales and barls. 

Barilla, . bales and barls. 

Kelp, 

Herrings, 

Seed Potatoes, 

Oak Bark, 

Hoops, 

Timber, 

Deals, 

S taves. 

Tallow, , 

Hides, 

„ . . bundle 



iminber 

bags 



Tanner’s IVaste, . tons 
Hides aud Skins, . hogsheads 

Bones, . , hogsheads 

Lard, . . tierces 

„ . . firkins 

Rags, . . bales 



Feathers, . . sacks 

Hair, . . crates 

Horses, . head 

Black Cattle, . head 
Fowls, . . crates 

Hams, . . hogsheads 

Sheep and Lambs, . head 

Hair, . . tons 

1 1 errings, . barrels 

Whiskey, . puncheons 

Deals, . . hundreds 

Timber, . . tons 

Sugar, . . hogsheads 

Staves, . . thousands 

Vl'eed Ashes, . barrels 

Barilla, . bales 

Flaxseed, . hogsheads 

„ . . barrels 

„ . . bags 

Salt, . . tons 

Pig Iron, . . tons 

Iron, . . barrels 

Cotton . . yards 

Earthenware, . pieces 

Hats, . . number 

„ • . hogsheads 

Stockings, . dozens 

Shoes, . . pairs 

Potatoes, . . hampers 

Woollen Goods, . bales 

Tallow, . . casks 

Tar, . . barrels 

Boxes andBarrels, number 
Oysters, . . hogsheads 

„ ■ . tierces 

Salmon, (Foyle fishery) boxes 
„ (Ballyshanuou do.) boxes 



barrels 

sacks and bags 



barrels 

loads 

buudrods 

hundreds 



Salt, 

Slates, 

1,091 Coal, 

2,027 Soap, 

609 Rice, 

2,201 Starch, 

70G Saltpetre, 
314 Valoiiia, 
150 Lathwood, 
686 Oakum, 
322 Nuts, 

413J Spars, 

34 Vinegar, 



Ijiported, 



puncheons 

hhds. 

chests and boxes 



cwt.s. 

bag.s 

barrels 

baiTuls 



Molasses, 

Lemons andOranj 
Barley, 

Castings, 

Copperas, 



fathoms 



hhds.&pnnclms.l 24 
carboys [ 210 



Vitriol, 
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APPENDIX B. No. 13. 



RETURN detailing: the Quantity of Malt, Spirits, and Malt Liquors, upon which an 
Excise Duty was paid during the Year 1830, specifj’ing the Amount, and the names of the 
towns in Ireland in which the Duty was paid. 





OOLLCCTIONS. 


Towns. 


MALT. 


SPIRITS. 1 


Bnsbels. 


Araount of Dhty. 


Gallons. 


Amonnt of Duty. 










£ s. d. 




£ s. d. 




Armagh 


Armagh 


16,496 


1,845 10' 3 


31,677 


3,694 3 0 






Middletown 








43.512 


5,076 8 0 






Ball3’gawley 


6,103 


610 6' 0 












Aughnacloy 


7,450 


745 O' 0 












Monaghan 


7,563 


956 6' 0 












Dungannon 


3,043 


304 6' 0 


143,422 


16,732 11 4 






Dunaghmore 


8,502 


850 4 - 0 












Lurgan 


37,663 


3,766 6^ 0 


149,749 


17,470 14 4 






Portadown 


4,923 


635 17’ 9 


50,816 


6,928 10 8 




Athlone 


Athlone 


17,600 


2,273 6 ' 8 


124;932 


14,575 8 0 






Longford 


7,180 


927 8 ' 4 


83,354 


9,724 12 8 






Roscommon 


2,153 


278 I 11 





. 






Strokestown 


2,850 


368 2' 6 












Castlerea 


457 


59 O' 7 


41,919 


4,890 11 0 






Bhyle 


1,280 


138 10' 0 









Clonmel 


Clonmel 


56,614 


7,299 14 6 


407,455 


47,648 12 9 






Carnck-on-Suir - 


13,941 


1,800 14 3 











Cashel 


1,195 


154 7 1 


50,7841 


5,924 16 0 






Thurles 


5,931 


766 1 9 


47,251 


5,512 12 4 






Hblycross 


2,304 


297 12' 0 












Nenagh 


5,254 


678 14 10 












Borrisakane 


6,050 


781 11 9 












Cloughjordan 


5,755 


743 7 1 


71,123 


8,297 13 8 






Templemore 


390 


50 7 6 


. 


— 




Colermne 


Coleraine 


5,212 


521 4 0 


26,157 


3,155 10 0 






Ballyronan 


— 





52,924. 


6,174 9 4 






Ballymoney 


12,992 


1,299 4: 0 


102,792 


11,992 8 0 






Bushmills 


11,636 


1,169 8- 1 


10,158 


1,1-85 2 0 






iN’ewtownlimavady 


6,478 


647 16 0 


41,425 


4,832 18 4 






Maghera 


2,042 


204 4' 0 












Magherafelt 


3,562 


414 0 2 












Antrim 


8,445 


844 10 0 












Ballymena 


3,393 


339 6 0 


41,778 


’ 4,874 2 0 




:ork 


Cork 


263,671 


34,057 11 4 


1,256,325 


169,252 18 4 






Bandon 


25,351 


3,274 10' 1 


107,395 


12,529 8 4 






Kinsale 


4,245 


548 6 3 





■ 






Diinmanway 


1,384 


178 15 4 












Skibbereen 


7,160 


924 16 8 












Clonalully 


7,266 


938 10 6 










Drogheda 


Drogheda 


71,384 


9,220 8 8 


370,031 


43,255 7 0 






Na^■an 


4,006 


517 8 10 


15,790 


1,842 3 4 






Kells 


509 


65 14 11 














992 


128 2 8 












Kllleshandra 


1 


0 2 7 












Ca\an 


1,727 


223 1 6 












Belturbet 


1,287 


166 4 9 


189,729 


22,135 1 0 




)uhlin 


Dublin 


43,283 


5,590 16' 1 


2,672,350 


321,779 8 10 




Jundalk 


Dundalk 


105,526 


13,021 19 11 


394,756 


46,088 9 0 






C.istlobelliiigham 


15,359 


1,983 17 5 


— 









Cavrickmacross - 


14,964 


1,932 17 0 


168,509 


19,659 7 8 






Ardee 


64,483 


8,329 1 1 












Newry 


15,528 


],848 4 7 


167,374 


19,526 19 4 






VVarrenpomt 


6,911 


768 4 n 


— 









Clones 


4,160 


416 0 0 











Casthiblaney 


469 


60 11 7 










’oxford 


Castlebar 


2,697 


259 14 0 












Westport 


12,932 


1,293 4 0 


93,601 


10,920 2 4 






Tuam 


7,273 


764 17 4 












Ballinrobe 


2,231 


253 6 4 












Clare 


246 


24 12 0 


— 









Ballina 


8,399 


840 9 11 










Ualway 


Galway 


36,480 


4,707 10 9 


373,198 


43,539 15 4 






Ballinosloe 


5,894 


761 7 11 












Louglirea 


3,757 


485 5 7 












Oraiimore 


369 


47 13 3 


— 






Carried forward 


1,014,201 


125,403 16 8 


7,330,286 


888,220 3 1 1 
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Excise Duty. 



Excise Dutt.^ — continued. 



Collections. 


Towns. 


MALT. 


Sl'lRITS. j 


Bushels. 


Amount of Duty. 


Gallons. 


Amount of Duty. 








£ 




d. 




£ 


s. 


d. 




Brought forward 


1,014,201 


125,403 


16 


8 


7,330,286 


888,220 


3 


11 


Kilkenny 


Kilkenny 


54,624 


7,055 


12 


0 


250,002 


29,166 


18 


0 




Carlow 


59,577 


7,695 


7 


3 


77,784 


9,074 


16 


0 




Leighiinlrndge 


70,619 


9,121 


12 


5 


— 


— 








Tuliow 


3,861 


498 


14 


3 





— 








iVlountmelhcic 


24,314 


3,140 


11 




41,061 


4,790 


9 


0 




Dalimakiil 


2,123 


274 


4 


5 





— 








Castlecomer 


2,010 


259 


12 














Ijimenclc 


Limerick 


61,131 


7,896 


3 


5 


532,272 


62,098 


8 


0 




TvnTii3 


6,237 


805 


12 


3 












Lisburn 


Lisburn 


8,779 


985 


13 


5 





— 








Comber 












163,583 


19,084 


13 


8 




Carrickfergus 


_ 


_ 






15,482 


1,806 


4 


8 




Hillsborough 


12,820 


1,391 


9 


10 


91,274 


10,679 


2 


4 




Belfast 


85,155 


9,943 


5 


11 


1,081,051 


126,164 


0 


0 




Newtownards 


19,588 


2,113 


8 


5 





— 








Downpatrick 


33,930 


3,765 


17 


9 


47,353 


5,524 


10 


4 


Londonderry 


Londonderry 


70,516 


7,184 


7 


11 


504,677 


58,878 


19 


8 




N. T. Cunningham 


3,908 


390 


16 


0 


— 


— 








Strabane 


5,311 


531 


2 


0 


— 


— 








Letterkenny 


107 


13 


8 




— 


— 








Ramelton 


1,794 


179 


8 


0 












Burt 












65,711 


7,666 


5 


8 




Omagh 


4,673 


467 


6 




3,507 


409 


3 


0 




Gortin 


358 


35 


16 




— 


— 








Newtownstewart - 


172 


17 


4 


0 





— 






Mallow 


Mallow 


832 


107 


9 


4 














Kanturk 


252 


32 


11 


0 














Fermoy 


22,055 


2,848 


15 




— 


— 








Clogheen 


7,211 


931 


8 




— 


— 








Middleton 


96,192 


12,424 


16 


0 


597,533 


70,266 


6 


2 




Youghal 


158 


20 


8 


2 












IVlaryboroueh 


Birr 


18,599 


2,402 


7 


5 


232,155 


27,084 


15 


0 




Roscrea 


22,803 


2,945 


7 


9 


126,990 


14,815 


10 


0 




Mountrafh 


8,134 


1,050 


12 


10 














iullamore 


12,868 


1,662 


2 


4 


82,123 


9,581 


0 


4 




Edenderry 


111 


14 


6 


9 


— 


— 








Kilbeggan 


4,412 


569 


17 


8 


61,871 


7,218 


5 


8 




Mullingar 


5,640 


728 


10 


0 


— 


— 






Naas - 


Kilcock 


8,107 


810 


14 


0 


45,547 


5,313 


16 


4 




Leixlip 





_ 






14,436 


1,684 


4 


0 




Naas 


1,031 


133 


4 


8 














Monastereven 


. 9,21 1 


2,481 


8 


5 


159,241 


18,578 


2 


4 




Athy 


11,016 


1,422 


18 


0 














Baltinglass 


316 


40 


16 


4 


— 











Wicklow 


10,486 


1,354 


8 


10 














Bray 


31,085 


4,015 


2 


11 














Newtown 


598 


77 


4 


10 












Sligo 


Sligo 


23,735 


2,400 


15 




181,863 


21,217 


7 


0 




Enniskillen 


4,214 


421 


8 


0 


33,268 


3,881 


5 


4 




Lowtherstown 


154 


19 


17 


10 














Donegal 


983 


98 


6 


0 














Ballyshannon 


8,234 


823 


8 




114,631 


13,373 


12 


4 


Tralee 


Tralee 


8,610 


1,112 


2 




56,770 


6,623 


3 


4 




K.illarney 


2,381 


307 10 


11 














Newcastle 


4,900 


632 


18 


4 












Waterford - 


Waterford 


76,182 


9,840 


3 


6 














Dungarvan 


17,181 


2,219 


4 


3 














Lisburn 


1,913 


247 


1 


11 














Clashmore 












317,552 


37,567 


15 


2 




i\ew Jdoss 


33,036 


4,267 


3 


0 


86,811 


10,011 


5 


8 




Thomastown 


1,820 


235 


1 


8 














Graigue >• 


7,497 


968 


7 


3 












Wexford 


Wexford 


181,288 


23,416 


7 


4 


202,449 


24,001 




8 1 




Enniscorthy 


73,896 


9,544 


18 


0 


14,777 


1,723 


19 


8 




Newtownbarry 


3,096 


399 


18 


0 














Arklow 


9,081 


1,172 


19 


3 














Gorey 


405 


52 


6 


3 


— 


- 








Totals 


2,286,531 


283,424 


18 


4 


12,531,060 


1,496,505 


10 


3 



Note. — Malt Liquors not being subject to an 
be furmshed by tins Department. 

Excise Office, London, ithAugjist, 1837. 



Excise Duty, no account of tbe quantity mado in Ireland, can 
G. A. COTTRELL, lusp. Gen‘. Acc'. 
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A STATEMENT of the Number of Registered Coen Mills, Corn Kilns, Distilleries, Breweries, Maltsters’ 
Establishments, Paper Manufactories, Glass Works, Tobacco Manufactories, Tobacco Dealers, 
Tea Dealers, and Retailers of Spirits, in each Excise District in Ireland ; with the total Number of such 
Establishments Registered in Scotland, England, Wales, and London ; on the 10th July, 1835 ; also the Gross 
Receipts of Excise Duties in England, Scotland, and Ireland in Six Years preceding. — Compiled from 
the Appendix to the Twentieth Report of the Excise Inquiry Commissioners. 



Excise Districts in Ireland, and Principal Towns 


Mills. 




1 


1' 


1 


.1 


1 


si 


£ 


1 


: • 


in Each. 


= 




3 


g 


~ 


= 


?2 


•§ = 






•S'S. 








Q 


n 




S 


0 


S 




M 


1 ARMAGH.— Anoagli, Portadown,Lurgan, county ^ 
























Armagh. — Monaghan {see 6). — Caledon, Aughnii-f 
,.w Rnlivnawlev. Dungannon, and Cookstown.f 


102 


121 


7 




16 


2 




7 


1,139 


1,131 


1,163 


county Tyrone. 5 

2 LONDONDERRY. — Omagh,Strabane, Newtown- ^ 
























Stewart, and I'intona, county lyrone. — London-f 
derry.— Letterkenny, Buncratia, Ramellon, Raphoe, f 
fcc., county Ponegal {see also 7). 


284 


385 


6 


6 


16 






8 


605 


482 


979 


3. COLERAINE. — Dongiven, Newtownlimavady,; 
Magherafelt, and Coleraine, county Londomtetry. f 


97 


141 


6 


6 


10 


10 




3 


987 


1,005 


1,006 


4. LISBURN.— Lame, Carrickfergus, Belfast, and} 
























Lisbam, county y4;ttri/n.— Newtownards. Down-( 
patrick, Castlewellan, Saintfield, Hillsborongh, and^ 
Banbridge, county Dov.n. 


186 


211 


8 


12 


17 


2 


1 


21 


1,521 


1,926 


1,800 


5. DUNDALK. — Newrv and Warrenpoint, county] 
























— Dundalk and Ardee, county Louth.— Car-f 
rickmacross, Ballybay, Castleblayney, and Clones,^ 


148 


121 


4 


7 


33 






14 


700 


772 


1,075 


county Monaghun. 5 

6. DROGHEDA, — Drogheda, co. of the Town. — Bal- 1 
























briggan, CO. D;^«/m.-Navan, Trim, Atbboy, Kells, f 
andOldcastle, co. Meath. — Virginia, Bailyborough.r 
Cavan, Belturbet, and Killysaadra, county Cavan. J 
7, SLIGO.— Enniskillen, Irvinestowne, <fec., county' 
Eermo»(v/'.— Ballyslmiinon, Donegal, &c,, countyf 


171 


225 




8 


11 






11 


750 


731 


894 


77 


149 




7 


20 








450 


352 


56] 


Donegal {see 2). — Manorhamiitou, *c., county^ 
Leilrim (see S). — Sligo, Bullymote, <fec., co. Sligo. ) 
8. ATHLONE.— Mohill, and Carrick-on-Sbannon,"^ 
countv Leitrim. — Longford, Grauard, Biillymahun./ 
































county Longford. — Cnstlepollard and Athlone.V 




263 


5 


7 


11 






3 








county IVestmealh {see U). — Boyle, Castlerea,! 
Strokestown, and Roscommon, county Roseammon.j 
























9. FOXFORD (Mayo). — Ballina, Killalla, Castlebar. ■) 
























Westport, Newport, Swineford, Foxl'ord, Clare-^ 
moms, Hallinrobe, and Hollymount, county Mayo, r 
— Headford and Tuam, county Oulivay. 3 


34 


62 


1 


12 


10 






17 


183 


187 


417 














10. GALWAY. — Clifden, Galway, Gorf, Louglirea,? 

and Ballinasloe, county Oulway. ^ 

11, MARYBORO’.— Mullingar andKilbeggan.connty } 


10 




3 


13 


17 


1 




18 


240 


187 


474 










lyestmealh {see 8). — Edenderry, lullamore, and^ 
Birr, King’s Co. — Roserea, co. 'lipperary {see Jo). — T 
Mountrath, Maryboro’, *c. Queen's Co. {see 14). 3 


106 






25 


21 






5 


406 


440 


785 


12. NAAS. — Maynooth, Naas. Kilcullun, Monaster- ■) 
























evan, and Athy, couuty KMare. — Wicklow andf 




66 








16 






894 


907 




Bray, county lyicklow {see 21). — Also countyf 
Dublin, south of the Metropolis {see 6). 3 
























13. DUBLIN. The Mctroiiolis. 

U. KILKENNY. — Tullow, Carlow, and Loiglilin- 






■ 


23 


14 


1 


2 


34 


845 


808 


1,197 


bridge, county Carlow. — Moiintmellick, Ballynakill, f 


52 


55 




20 


49 






16 




370 


857 


<bc.. Queen's County. — Cosilecomer, Kilkenny, Cal-T 
Ian, &c., county Kilkenny (see 20). 3 
























16. CLONMEL. — Clougbiordan, Nenagh, Temple-^ 
















20 


185 




858 


more, Tipperary, Tluiries, Cashel, Clonmel, «nd> 
Carrick-on-Suir, connty 'Jlpperary {see 11 and J9).j 
























16. LIMERICK. — Ennis, Kiknsli, &c., county Clara. ^ 








10 


12 


5 










799 


—Limerick, county Limerick. ^ 

17. TRALEE.— RathkcnleandNewcn.stle.co.i»rteiieA-. ? 




34 












174 








— Listowel,Tralee,Killnrney,Dingle,*c.,co./fc)Ty. J 




















18. CORK.— Baniry, Clonakilty, Kinsnle, Skibbereen. ^ 
Bandon, Macroom, Cork, <fec., county Cork. ^ 


47 


74 


10 


21 


21 






31 


381 


464 


1,361 


























Mitcbelstown, Fermoy, Rathcormne, Middleton, and L 
Yougbnl, CO. Cork. — Also Clogheen, co. Tipperary. 3 


36 


60 


2 


7 


12 












CHO 




















299 


314 




ford, &c„ county Thoinastown and> 

Graigue, county Kilkenny. — Ross, county //eayoj'rf. 3 


48 


83 




11 
















21. Wexford.— W exford, Enmscorlhy, and Gorey, 7 
CO. lyexford. — Arklow, die., co. Il'kklow {see 12). S 


86 


169 


» 


14 


58 






11 


497 


629 


60S 








95‘ 


236 


388 


57 




291 


11,989 


2,203 1 


8,957 








560 


1,166 


49 


13 
















]3‘ 


1,918 


2,595 


436 












« LONDON, .... 


” 


” 1 


2 * 


244 
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Gross Receipts of Excise Duties in EtfOLANc, Scotland, and Ireland, in Six Years 
preceding 1835. 



Years. 


England and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ire] and. 


1829 


£18,243,929 


£2,770,110 


£2,016,242 


1830 


17,420,714 


2,960,306 


1,97.3,856 


1831* 


14,323,298 


2,576,965 


2,193,079 


1832t 


14,370,008 


2,280,728 


2,198,759 


1833 


14,287,488 


2,419,234 


1,951,314 


1834t 


12,303,650 


2,477,734 


1,975,331 



• The Exci.'e Revenue of 1S31 is under the produce of 1830; as in 1830, the beer nud cider duties of England and 
Scotland, and the leather tax of the United Kingdom, were repealed. 

f The Revenue of 1832 exhibits an increase over 1831, except in Scotland, notwithstanding the repeal, in 1831, of 
the tax on printed cottons, of England and Scotland ; and the repeal of the caudle duty, in 1832. 

J The Revenue of 1834 is under that of 1833, in conseguence of the tiansfer of the tea duties from the Excise 
department to the Customs, and also of the repeal of the duty, till then payable on starch, in England and Scotland. 



Deductions from the Preceding Table 14, in Reference to the Commercial Circumstances 
of Ireland, as contrasted with England and Scotland. 

Deductions The population of England and Wales, in 1831, the period of the last census, having been 

from Preceding 13,889,675, and there having been there, in 1835, 79,181 dealers in tea, which is now consumed 
Table 14. Masses in the United Kingdom, capable of purchasing it, — Ireland, to be on a parity of 

condition with England, in this respect, should have had, in 1835, 47,000 dealers in tea, instead 
of 12,203 ; her population, in 1831, having been 7,734,365. 

The population of Scotland having been, in 1831, only 2,365,930, a little more than one- 
sixth of the population in England, while the dealers in tea licensed there, in ] 835, amounted to 
13,596, a little more than one-sixth of the number in England and Wales, — it follows, that 
Scotland, in this respect, maintains a parity of condition with England ; and that tlie trade in tea 
is a fair test of the circumstances of the population in the United Kingdom. 

It might happen that the 12,203 dealers in Ireland, sell more tea than the 13,596 in Scotland, 
and that the consumption still bears a just proportion to the population in each country. This 
cannot be positively determined by items in the public accounts, it being impossible to show, at 
present, in what portion of the United Kingdom the teas are consumed after the Customs duties 
have been pmd. However, the number of dealers is a strong indication of the extent of a trade ; 
and to support it, in this case, there are the preceding amounts of Excise Revenue collected in 
Ireland and in Scotland. The Excise taxes of the two countries are now precisely similar, except 
that soap and bricks are taxed in Scotland, but not in Ireland. The soap duty of Scotland pro- 
duced, in 1834, £92,248, and the brick duty, £8,100 — in all, £'100,348; which, deducted from 
the whole revenue, leaves £2,377,386, collected on articles also taxed in Ireland with precisely 
similar rates, while the Irish revenue from these articles amounted to only £1,975,331; whereas, 
were trade and the consumption in proportion to the population, and the country on equaUty 
of condition with Scotland, the Irish revenue would have been nearly £8,000,000. 

Scotland certainly derived some revenue from paper and glass consumed out of it, and sent 
away after payment of the duties; but the whole produce of the Scottish Excise on these articles, 
was, in 1834, considerably under £200,000. The heavy Excise duties paid in the United Kingdom 
are levied where the articles arc going into trade and use. 

Thus, Ireland’s disparity of condition, as compared with Scotland, is such that her Excise is 
£6,000,000 a year under the amount she would be capable of paying if her population were in 
equal circumstances with the Scottish population. 



(Signed) W. STANLEY. 

1st June, 1837. 
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APPENDIX B. No. 16. 



RETURN showing the AMOUNT received at the POST OFFICES of the under- 

mentioned Towns in Ireland, for the Years 1830 and 1836. _] 

Return of Postage. 

Note . — The places marked thus * are Suh-OfRces to the General Post Town they each respectively follow, 1830 and 1836. 

and die amount of Postage collected at tho.'O places in the year 1336 will be found credited in the — 

account of the Head Office. 



COUNTIES. 


TOWNS. 


1830. I 


1836. 






£ 


,v. 


A. 


£ 


a. 


A. 




Antrim, 


348 


3 


2 


432 


4 


0 




Ballycaslle, 


211 


2 


5 


266 


19 


9 




*Dervock, 


113 


19 




- 


- 


- 




Ballymenagh, 


692 


3 


10* 


937 


1 


7 




*Broughshane, 


64 


11 




- 


- 


- 




Ballymoney, 


364 


17 


10 


519 


9 






Belfast, 


9,437 


19 


10* 




19 






*Ballyc]are, 


83 


19 


0* 


- 


- 


- 




Bushmills, 


137 


13 


11 










Carrickfergus, 


327 




5^ 


424 


19 


10 




Crumlin, 


151 


19 














91 


18 


Oi 


107 


13 






I.iTTnp, 


363 




4 


518 


13 


5 




•Glenarm, 


89 


4 


1* 


- 


- 


- 






645 




V 


812 


10 






Randalstown, 


96 


15 


1 


154 




10 




*Toome, 


48 


7 


9* 


- 


- 


- 




Portglenone, 


91 


13 


Hi 










Total, 


13,360 


0 


7 


16,587 


10 


11 


Armagh, 


Armagh, 


1,347 


3 


10 


1,915 


11 


1 


»Rich-hill, 




5 


2* 










Rpariy. — - 


147 


11 


/* 


189 


17 






Loughgall 


133 

361 


9 

1 


2 


179 

592 


12 


11 




•Glenavy, 


37 


19 


6* 


- 


- 


- 






168 


17 


8* 












212 


11 


6 


306 








Tanderagee, 

Tynan, 


201 

105 


4 

6 


0 


221 


9 


3 




Total, 


2,789 


10 




3,952 


14 


6 


Carlow, 


Bagnalstown, 


275 


3 




388 


4 


4 






1,391 














Leighlinbridge, 


239 


3 




341 








*Myshall, 








— 


- 


- 




Tullow, 


334 


15 






5 


5 




Total, 


2,290 


19 




2,600 


10 


4 


Cavan, 


Ballyconnel, 


181 


17 




365 


2 


0 




*SwanHnbar, - 


100 




<* 


- 


- 


- 






160 


9 


9* 












389 


10 


ni 


524 




7 




BallyjamesdufF, - 


127 

761 


6 

16 


b* 

2 


147 

817 


19 

4 


2 






395 


6 


5 


443 


9 






Crossdoiiey, 


141 


0 


7i 










*Arva, 




9 


4* 


- 


_ 






*Scrabby, 


24 






- 


- 


- 






183 














Killysandra, 

Mount Nugent, - 


345 

114 


2 

15 


11 

10* 


147 


19 


1 






92 














Virginia, 


113 


19 












Total, 


I 3.219 


16 


0^ 


3,918 


15 


5 



N 2 
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COUNTIES. 


j TOWNS. 


1830. 


1 1836. 






£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 




d. 


Clare, 


Ralliiigarry, 


76 


8 


2* 


117 


4 


10 




Bunratty, 


36 


0 


5:V 


41 


18 


5 




Curofin, 


92 


16 


5 


67 


10 


6 




Ennis, 


826 


4 


1 


1,032 








Ennistimon, 


187 


12 


6 


129 


14 


6 




KilHysart, 


63 


13 


3 


80 


13 






Killaloe, 


225 


6 




422 


18 






Kiirush, 


252 


17 


H 


402 


0 






Knock, 


43 


11 


1 


65 


2 






Miltown Malbay, 


101 


17 




113 


6 


3 




Newmarkel-on-Fergus, 


168 


18 


11 


232 


2 






*’Bcaritt', 


80 


6 




_ 


_ 






Sis-Mile-lBridge, 


89 


5 


4^ 


83 


3 


9 




Total, 


2,244 


18 




2,787 


17 


10 


Cork, 


Ballincollig, 


231 


19 


11 


413 


14 


10 




Bandon, 


637 


17 


1 


1,205 


5 


4 




*Dunmanway, 


137 


7 




- 


- 


_ 




Baiilry, 


250 


13 


lU 


334 


17 


3 




Buttevant, 


293 


14 


10 


290 


18 


2 




Castletown, 


192 


12 


lU 


220 


13 


10 




Casilemartyr, 


105 


10 


5* 


170 


18 


6 




Cliarleville, 


327 


11 


44 


448 


16 


2 




Cloglinakilly, 


249 


1 


10 


351 


7 


7 




Cloyne, 


253 


14 


3 


295 


6 


11 




Cork, 


10,485 


18 


5 


13,236 


12 


6 




Cove, 


977 


0 




1,035 


18 


4 




*Passage-west, 


151 


4 


8 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Doneraile, 


260 


17 


84 


276 


7 


10 




Ferrtioy, 


861 


2 


1 


1,185 


10 


10 




*Castletownroche, 


60 


17 


6 


_ 




_ 




Innishannon, 


107 


6 


54 


155 


3 


8 




Kanturk, 


239 


17 


0 


243 


8 


11 




Kildorrery, 


63 


19 


9 


66 


13 


4 




Kilworth, 


101 


16 


10 


141 


15 


0 




Kinsale, 


685 




6 


675 


2 


1 




Macroom, 


225 


19 


3 


234 


17 


10 




Mallow, 


699 




lU 


830 




2 




Middleton, 


294 


11 


8 


488 




5 




Millstreet, 


68 


19 


0 


111 




5 




Mitchelstown, 


263 


15 


1 


394 




2 




Ralhcormuck, 


156 


7 


5 


214 


19 


2 




Kosscarbery, 


148 


15 


04 


261 


12 


9 




Skibbereen, 


507 




6-1 


832 


17 


3 




Yougbal, 


1,114 


3 


6 


1,298 


11 


6 




Total, 


20,154 


15 


10 


25,415 


G 


9 


Donegal, - 


Ardara, 


52 


0 


10 


208 


15 


9 




Ballyshannon, 


569 


14 


10 


852 


15 


4 




Buncrana, 


157 




Ri. 


155 


5 


7 




Cam, 


116 


3 


l-l- 


211 




0 




Castlefin, 


65 




74 


57 


8 


1 




*Churcbbill, 


61 


13 


u 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Donegal, 


341 


4 


104 


477 


12 


7 




Dunfanagby, 


156 




6 


152 


8 


7 




Killybegs, 


113 


1 


51- 


170 


18 


7 




I.elterkenny, 


381 


16 


3 


489 


17 


7 




Moville, 


142 


14 


91 


232 


2 


4 




*Narin, 


29 


0 


10 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Rameltoii, 


304 


4 


1 


454 


8 


10 




Raphoe, 


185 


1 


64 


187 


16 


5 




Slranorlar, 


177 


16 


4 


205 


17 


10 




•Rutland, 


123 


13 


04 


- 


- 






Total, - - j 


2,977 


2 


7 


3,856 


8 


6 
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COUNTIES. 


TOWNS. 


1830. 


1836. 








£ 


, 


d. 


£ 


.1. 


d. 


Down, 


Banbrldge, 


535 


14 


8 


897 


4 


11 






Ballynahinch, 


126 






- 


- 


- 




Bangor, 


171 


15 


4 


165 








Castlewellan, 


259 


14 


0^ 


422 


8 


4 




Clough, 


184 




8 


156 


18 


10 




Comber, 


125 






223 


15 


10 




Donaghadee, 


216 


12 


6A 


235 


19 


2 




Downpatrick, 


593 


19 




928 




10 




♦Ardglass, 


90 


0 


1 


- 


- 


— 




Dromore, 


231 


11 


11 


393 


0 






Gilford, 


163 


11 


4 


177 


8 


7 




Hillsborough, 


223 




10 


261 


8 


3 




Hollywood, 


177 


16 




163 


10 


0 




Kilkeel, 


142 


4 


2 


139 


7 








KiUinchy, 


57 




6 


- 


- 


- 




*Killough, 


77 


14 


4 


- 


- 


- 




Killyleigh, 


126 


17 


9k 


209 


11 


5 






Kircubbin, 


64 




3X 


- 


— 


- 




Loughbrickland, 


103 


13 


4 


209 


8 


6 




Moira, 


69 


0 


7 


88 


15 






Newry, 


2,841 


9 


5 


2,738 


10 


10 






Carlingford, 


107 


13 


0 


- 


- 


- 




Newtownards, 


225 


0 


4 


356 


2 


0 






Newtownhamilton, 


95 


8 


9 


- 


- 


- 




Portaferry, 


164 


19 


3 


193 


3 


0 




Rathfriland, 


157 


3 


81 


247 


14 


0 




Rostrevor, 


308 


11 


8 


359 


14 


3 






Saintfield, 


86 


13 


6 


- 


- 


- 






Strannford, 


110 


7 


3^ 


- 


- 


- 




Warrenpoint, 


215 


4 


3^ 


256 


16 


8 






Total, 


8,052 


16 


n 


8,824 


15 


2 


Dublin, 


Balbriggan, ~ 


326 


19 




402 


17 


7 




Cabinteely, 


55 


13 


3 


141 


6 


3 




Clonee, 


66 


1 


0 


77 


9 






Dublin, 


95,819 


17 




70,563 


4 


lOJ 






Blackrock, 


_ 


_ 


_ 


681 


10 


6 




• 


Booterstown, - 


_ 




_ 


324 


1 


0 






Chapelizod, 


_ 


_ 


- 


94 


19 


4 






Clontarf, 


_ 


_ 


_ 


223 


12 


0 






Drumcondra, - 


_ 


_ 


_ 


180 


5 


2 






Dundrum, 


_ 


_ 


_ 


157 


10 


7 






Enniskerry, - 




_ 


_ 


237 


5 


10 








_ 


_ 


_ 


156 


13 


6 






Golden-Ball, - 


_ 


_ 


_ 


53 


13 


4 






Kingstown, 


- 


- 


- 


1,095 


17 


6 






Ralieny, 


- 


— 


- 






7 






Rathfarnham, - 




_ 


_ 


329 


8 


11 




Howth, 


73 


18 




87 


14 


11 




T .iirnn, 


159 


8 


9k 


187 


2 


3 




Rathcoole, 


88 


4 




133 


7 


0 




Swords, 


234 


15 




322 


1 


3 






*l\lalahide. 


54 


15 


i)k 


- 


- 


— 




Tallaght, 


40 


0 


7 


46 


19 


9 






Total, $ 


96,919 


14 


1^ 


75,726 


14 


n 


Fermanagh, 


Brookboro’ 


118 


9 




209 


18 


3 




Enniskillen, 


898 


3 


3k 


1,696 


10 








•Five-Mile-Town, 


61 


2 


3k 


- 


- 


- 






•Florence-Court, 


86 


19 


7k 


- 


- 


- 




Irvinstown, 


101 


3 




146 


4 


3 




Kish, 


98 


4 




195 


7 


2 




Lisnaskea, 


145 


6 


11 


213 


2 


9 






•Tempo, 


15 


4 


11 


- 


- 


- 






Total, 


1,524 


13 




2,461 


2 


5 



In tlie year 1830, tlic reveune of tlie Towns mnrked thus + was included in that for Dublin. 
t This sum includes the amount of Postage repaid to the Ordnance, which, ou an average, was £500 per 
week. By the Act of 2nd Win. IV., c. 15, the Ordnance are itUowed to send and receive letters free. 
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COUNTIES. 


TOWNS. 


1830. 


1836. 






£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


a. 


d. 


Galway, - 


Ahascragh, 


295 


5 




292 


14 


1 




•Ardralian, 


— 




— 


188 


13 


8 




*Burrin, 


45 


5 


3 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Aughrim, 


82 


17 


m 


250 


16 


3 




Kilconnell, 


110 


9 


11 


- 


- 






Ballinasloe, 


601 


4 




980 


8 


4 




Castieblakeny, 


187 


10 


01 


264 


16 


8 




Clifden, 


151 


6 


31 


132 


14 


1 




Craughwel!, 


101 


11 


81 


268 


17 


6 




*Athenry, 


98 


18 


6* 


- 


— 


- 




•Monivae, 


39 


17 


4 


- 


_ 


_ 




Datigan, 


68 


9 


6 


133 


14 


6 




Eyrecourt, 


167 


0 


7 


240 


16 


5 




Galway, 


2,492 


19 


2 


2,766 


16 


9 




*Outerard, 


64 


2 


4 


_ 


_ 






Clare, 


223 


0 




288 


19 


5 




Gort, 


280 


12 


6 


: 329 


10 


.1 




Headfort, 


144 


15 


11 


157 


17 


2 




Loughrea, 


668 


7 


41 


824 


7 


0 




Oranraore, 


249 


10 




194 


5 


5 




Portumna, 


' 194 


13 


91 


263 


3 


1 




Tuam, 


734 


17 


41 


1,071 


19 


10 




*Dunmore, 


114 


14 


6i 


- 


' 


- 




Total, 


7,117 


10 


Hi 


8,650 


10 


3 


Kerry, , - 


Cabirciveea, 


119 


7 


m 


269 


6 


6 




Milltown, 


112 


14 


Ok 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Valentia, 


29 


15 




_ 


_ 


_ 




Dingle, 


246 


17 




282 


15 


3 




Listowell, 


234 


15 




253 


13 


1 




Kenmare, 


149 


3 


4 


226 


5 


4 




Killarney, 


593 


15 


9 


693 


14 


4 




Tarbert, 


130 


8 


71 


150 


15 


3 




*Ballylongford, 


35 


8 


11 




_ 


_ 




*Shanagolden, 


63 


18 


111 




_ 


_ 




Tralee, 


1,182 


0 


11 


1,511 


18 


6 




’'Castleisland, 


64 


15 


4 


- 


- 


- 




Total, 


2,963 


1 


5 


3,388 


8 


3 


Kildare, - 


Athy, 


420 


1 


5 


519 


10 


6 




Ballytore, 


213 


19 


H 


260 


6 


4 




Caslledermot, 


148 


14 


9 










Celbridge, 


143 


3 


3 


247 


18 


0 




Enfield, 


77 


5 


9 










Kildare, 


217 


14 


21 


252 


6 


5 




Kilcullen, 


263 


17 


4 


402 


14 


0 




*Dunlavin, 


63 


6 


2 


_ 


- 


_ 




Kilcock, 


134 


16 


8 


249 


2 


7 




Leixlip, 


120 


19 


4 


126 


8 


2 




Monasterevan, 


297 


12 


81 


256 




0 




MaTnooth, 


222 


13 


5 


229 


3 


4 






452 


3 


6 


647 


3 


7 




*Clane, 


126 


1 


61- 


- 


- 


- 




New Bridge, 


218 


6 


6 


252 


7 


1 




Itatliangan, 


160 


5 


9 


206 


1 


3 




Total, 


3,281 


1 


9J 


3,926 


6 


0 
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COUNTIES. 


TOWNS. 


1330. 1 


1836. 






£ 




d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Kilkenny, 


Castlecomer, 


196 


3 


6 


305 


12 


4 


*Ballyragget, - 


73 


4 


5,t 


- 


- 


- 




Callan, 


233 


7 


.34 


317 


16 


6 




Durrow, 




10 




232 




5 




Fi-esbford, 


158 


15 


11 


194 


19 


6 




Gore’s-bridge, 


203 


19 


104 


366 




11 




*Graig, 


121 


V 


2 


- 


- 


- 




Gom-aii, 

Johnstown, 


77 


19 


14 


88 


12 


4 




254 




44 


293 


15 


5 




Kilkenny, 


1,831 


15 


74 


2,112 


11 


6 




Piltown, 


119 


15 


7 


170 


15 


6 




Thomastown, 


284 


4 


3 


605 


9 


9s 




Knocktopher, 


129 


17 


04 


- 


- 


- 




Total, 


3,851 




5 


4,688 




n 


King’s County, - 


Banagher, 


291 


14 


9 


306 


14 


11 


Clara, 


168 


3 




342 




6 




Cloghaii, 


124 


10 


84 


142 




8 




*Ferbane, 


74 


11 


io4 


_ 


- 


- 




Edenderry, 


287 


10 


34 


304 




1 




Frankford, 


146 




6 


252 




0 




Moneygall, 


180 




1 


236 


18 


5 




Philipstown, 


125 


18 


74 


208 


15 


2 




“Geasheli, 


56 




04 


- 


- 


— 




Parsonstown, 


863 


4 


3 


1,267 


12 


4 




*Kinnety, 


93 


16 




- 


- 


- 




Shinvone, 


151 


6 


Vi- 


172 


19 


1 




Tullamore, 


646 


8 


V 


688 


9 


9 




Total, 


3,209 


14 


1 


3,921 


8 


11 




Ballynamore, 


169 


5 


104 


234 


9 


0 




Carrick-on-Shannon, 


354 


11 




810 


18 


6 




*Keadue, 


108 


18 


4 


_ 


_ 


_ 




*Cashcarrigan, - 


80 


4 


94 


- 


- 


- 




Dromod, 


_ 


- 


- 


125 


16 


6 




Drumsna, 


286 


18 


94 


354 


14 


9 




Manor Hamilton, 


150 


16 


!(l 


202 


7 


6 




Mohill, 


227 


0 




296 


13 


7 




*Ruskey, 


69 


8 


104 


- 


- 






Total, 


1,447 


5 


6} 


2,024 


19 


10 




Adair, 


101 


6 


94 


134 


7 


8 






74 


8 


84 










Bruff, 


219 


19 


34 






5 






264 


6 


24 




15 






KUmaliock, 


168 


13 


11 










Limerick, 


5,652 


19 


104 










*Caherconlish, 


49 


3 


1 


- 


- 


- 




*Croome, 


82 


9 


9 


- 


- 


- 




•Pallasgreen, - 


103 


12 


■4 


- 


- 


- 




*Pallaskenry, - 


102 


5 




- 








*Tu!la, 


134 






- 


— 


— 




Newcastle, 


197 


13 


4 










*Abbeyfeale, - 
Rathkeale, 


15 

376 


2 

1 


34 

H 


579 


15 


11 




Total, - 


7,542 


10 


0 


9,185 


14 


8 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 



Appendix B. 
No. 15. 

Return of Postage. 
1830 and 1836. 



COUNTIES. 


j TOWNS. 




1830. 






1836. 








£ 




rf. 


£ 






Londonderry, 


Castle-Darrson, 


100 


1 


8 


181 


14 


2 




*Bellaghy, 


35 


12 


Oi 




_ 






Coleraine, 


1,263 


2 


si 


1,451 


9 


4 




Derry, 


3,038 


5 


11 


3,921 


12 






Dungiven, 


137 


13 




157 


3 


5 




Garvagh, 


119 


12 


4 


226 


2 


10 




Maghera, 


127 


11 


6 


139 


8 






Magherafelt 


227 


1 


0^ 


279 


11 


4 




Moneymore 


143 


6 


5 


276 


12 


7 




I'lewtown Limavady, 


478 


,3 


11 


469 


6 


7 




Tubbermore, 


70 


10 


4 


113 


15 






*Kilrea, 


95 


6 


4 


- 








Total, 


5,836 


8 




7,216 


16 


1 


Longford, 


Ballymahon, 


364 


4 


6 










*Colehil!, 


88 


9 


4 










Edgewortlistown, 


240 


5 


10^ 










Granard, 


385 


0 


8 










Longford, 


997 


11 


10^ 


1,136 








*Lanesboro’ 


89 


15 


6 










Newtown-Forbes, 


96 


17 


8y 


102 


2 


0 




Total, 


2,262 


5 


5^ 


2,428 


9 


6 


Louth, 


Ardee, 


317 


8 


6^ 


546 








*Collon, 




7 












Castlebeliingham, 


252 


17 




295 


18 






Drogheda, 


1,949 


2 


4 


2,244 








Dundalk, 


1,671 


7 




1,895 








•Forkhill, 


64 














Dunleer, 


175 






221 








Fiurrybridge, 


83 




3-V 


75 








Lurgangreen, 








66 








• 1 allanstown, - 


51 


8 












Total, 


4,707 


8 


Si 


5,345 


19 


7 


Mayo, 


Ballaghaderin, 


135 


0 


n 


157 


9 


5 




Ballina, 


642 


14 




1,211 


11 


9 




*Belinullef, 


114 




oi 


_ 


_ 






*Cros3molina, - 


83 


18 


ii 


_ 




_ 




Balliiirobe, 


246 


15 


4 


347 


17 


10 




Ballyglass, 


145 


17 


2 


188 


4 


3 




Castlebar, 


849 


13 




857 


3 


7 




•Cong, 


65 


11 


9f 


_ 




_ 




•Foxford, 


92 


16 


3 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Hollymoiint, 


148 


0 


2^ 


255 


6 


11 




Kill, ala. 


276 


2 


6 


330 




10 




•Rathlacken, 


42 




U 


_ 


_ 






Swinford, 


141 


18 


4 


152 


11 


3 




Westport, 


810 


18 


11 


948 


13 


8 




•Newport, 


101 




11 


_ 


_ 


_ 




•Deal-Castle, - 


4 


12 


3 


- 


- 


- 




Total, 


3,901 


11 


10 


4,448 


19 


6 


Meath, 


Ashbourne, 


47 


5 


3 


161 


0 


10 




Alhboy, 


200 


11 


7 


244 


14 


9 




Clnnard, 


95 


0 


4,^ 


112 


18 


10 




Dunshaughlin, 


157 


11 




131 


16 


2 




Kells, 


574 


10 


7^ 


715 


4 


7 




•Nobber, 


104 


0 


9 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Navan, 


601 


13 


1 


663 


11 


3 




Oldcaslle, 


184 


1 




208 


7 


2 




Slane, 


134 


3 


4 


148 


8 


6 




Trim, 


273 


14 


11 


370 


12 


9 




•Sumraerhill, 


110 


8 


8 


- 


- 


- 




Total, 


2,483 


2 


3 


2,756 


14 


10 
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COUNTIES. 


TOWNS. 


1830. 


183S. 






£ 


.. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


'Monaghan, 


Ballibay, 


274 


13 


2 


321 


2 


4 


Carrickmacross, - 


398 


0 


9J 


471 




10 




Castleblaney, 


236 


11 


378 




9 




Clones, 


378 


11 


4 


581 








Emyvale, 


23 




1 


52 


12 


8 




Monaghan, 


681 


12 


5,V 


918 


6 


10 




*Glasslouch, 


88 


12 


ll 


- 


- 


- 




*Newbliss, 


87 




11 


- 


- 


- 




Total, 


2,168 


11 


8^ 


2,722 




6 


Queen’s County, 


Abbeyleix, 

“Ballinakill, - 


316 




7 


362 


13 


4 


98 




5 


- 


- 


- 




Ballybrittas, 


75 


12 




78 


19 


0 




B urros-in- Ossory, 


150 


7 


160 


18 


8 




Emo, 


142 




6 


82 


18 


0 




Maryborough, 


363 


14 




436 


11 


1 




Mountmellick, 


340 




4 


586 








*Clonaslie, 


61 




1 


- 


- 


- 




Mountrath, 


375 


2 


6 


444 


16 


2 




Portarlington, 


443 




1 


428 


9 


0 




Rathclowney, 


200 


8 


11 


246 


12 


6 




Stradbalij', 


308 


9 


8 










Total, 


2,874 


13 


9 


3,108 


4 


6 




Boyle, 


■' 539 


7 


lU 

4 


696 


0 


2 




Castlerea, 


261 


17 


339 


17 


3 




*Ballymoe, 


80 


15 


5 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Elphin, 


217 


10 




288 


2 


2 




Frenchpark, 


129 


18 




272 


10 


6 




^Ballyhaunis, - 


56 


IS 


9 


_ 


_ 


— 




Roscommon, 


609 


3 




966 


2 


3 




*Athleague, 


91 


14 


84 


_ 


_ 


_ 




*Mount Talbot, 


98 


18 


lo} 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Strokestown, 


235 


8 


7 


389 


15 


8 




Tulsk, 


54 


11 


10 


- 


- 


- 




Total, 


2,376 


6 


Ij 


2,952 


8 


0 


Sligo, 


Ballymote, 


176 


10 


U 


353 


2 


4 




Collooney', 


208 


16 












* Drotnahair, 


70 


19 














130 


5 


4 


222 


11 


10 




Sligo, 


2,202 


17 


9g- 


2,669 


14 


0 




Total, 


2,789 


9 


2 


3,585 


11 


2 


Tipperary, 


Burros-a-kane, 


311 


6 


oi 


388 


3 


3 


Caber, 


387 


19 


n 


510 


19 


10 




Carrick-on-Suir, - 


612 


17 


114 


715 


12 


0 




Cashel, 


601 


3 




842 


19 


5 




“Golden, 


82 


1 


l-I- 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Clogheen, 


273 


3 


4 


277 


14 


1 




Clonmel, 


2,454 


4 




2,930 


9 


7 




Cloughjordan, 


102 


8 




180 


5 


3 




Fetbard, 


260 


19 




263 


14 


6 




Littleton, 


66 


0 




252 


10 


11 




*Killynaule, 


no 


4 




- 


- 


- 




*New Birmingham, 


52 


11 


10^- 


- 


- 


- 




Nenagh, 


958 


6 


24 


1,026 


8 


7 




Newport, 


155 


3 




178 


10 


0 




Roscrea, 


814 


8 




873 


7 


8 




Tetnplemore, 


523 


12 


74 


778 


6 


■ 3 




*Burrosoleigh, - 


93 


10 


8 


- 


- 


- 




Thuvles, 


452 


7 


'2- 






2 




Tipperary, 


724 


16 


1,066 




10 




Total, - 


9,037 


5 




10,845 


2 


4 
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APPENDIX TO THE- SECOND REPOET FROM 



Appendix B. 
No. 15. 

Return of Postage. 
1830 and 1836. 



COUNTIES. 


TOWNS. 


1830. 


1836. 






£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Tyrone> 


Aughnacloy, 


225 


12 


11 


312 


18 


2 


Ballygawley, 


170' 


15' 


7' 


129 


15 


2 




Caledon, 


140 


9 


0* 


191 




4 




Clogher, 


134 


14 


7 


168 


18 


6 




Cookstosvn, 


442 


4 


6 


406 


17 


0 




Dungannon, 


857 


0 


6 


1,307 


18 


8 




Mov, 


258 


11 


6 




18 


7 




*Blackwatertown, 


105' 


1 


14 


_ 


_ 


_ 




Newtownstewart, 


209 


2 


11 


249 


4 


3 




Omagh, 


648 


4 


4 


1,198 




0 




*Fintona, 


102 


13 


5 


- 


_ 


- 




Stewartstown, 


185 


1 


4 


224 


7 


8 




Strahane, 


1,029 


6 


4 


1,257 


10 


9 




*Castlederg, 


96 


8- 


- 


- 


- 




•Dunamanagh, 


32 


11 


0 


- 


- 


- 




Total, 


4,637 


17 


10 


5,872 


18 


1 


Waterford, 


Cappoquin, 

Dungarvan, 


248 

583 


18 

10 


3i 

ll| 


281 

759 


13 

15 


3 

2 




Kilmacthomas, 


147 


8 


9| 

5i 


199 








Lismore, 


272- 


13 


271 




7 




Tallow, 


221 




278 


6 


8 




Waterford, 


4,726 


12 


4 










•Dunraore East, 


96 




2. 


- 


- 


- 




*Portlaw, 


103 


5 


si 

n 


- 


- 


- 




•Passage, 


30 


15 


- 


- 


- 




•Tramore, 


103 


17 




■ 


“ 




Total, 


6,534 


16 


4 


7,325 


17 


8 


Westmeath, 


Athlone, 


1,347 


9' 




1,793 


10 


6 




Ballynacargy 


211 














Casllepollard, 


215 


9 


2 










Castletowndelvin, 


103 


2 














80 


13 


10 


- 


- 


- 






280 


17 


7 


313 


7 


3 




Kinnegad, 


137 


18 


2i 












157 


1 










Moate, 


360 


14 


7* 


524 




7 




•Ballymore, 


88 


13 


Hi 


- 


- 


- 






872 


0 


11 










Rathowen, 


121 


2 


10 


196 


2 


8 




Rochfort Bridge, - 


44 


8 


3 


90 








Tyrrell’s Pass, 


163 


15 






15 






Total, 


4,184 


15 




5,080 


13 


9 


Wexford, 


Arthurstown, 


115 


6 


4 


407 


12 


8 




•Fethard, 


92 


17 


6 


_ 


_ 






Camolin, 


109 


11 


2,^ 


122 


18 


2 




Enniscorthy, 


838 


12 


11 


1,095 


15 


5 




•Oulart, 


77 


16 


9 




_ 


_ 




Ferns, 


161 


8 




108 


5 


8 




Gorey, 


369 


1 


2 


386 


15 


7 




Newtown Barrv, - 


228 


3 




270 


8 


8 




•Clonegal, 


69 


9 


6 


_ 


- 


- 




Ross, 


808 


9 


n 


1,045 


2 


10 




•Inistiogue, 


76 


10 


4 

?? 

Sy 


- 


- 


- 




Taghmon, 


226 


18- 


276 


7 


3 




Wexford, 


1,896 


2 


2,134 


4 


8 




•Broadway, 


75 


3 


- 


- 


- 




Total, 


5,145 


11 


oi 


5,847 


10 


11 
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COUNTIES. 


TOWNS. 


1830. 


1836. 






£. 






£ 


s. 


d. 


Wicklow, 


Arklow, 


302 






251 


14 


5 




Ashford, 


136 


14 




220 


0 


10 




Balr.inglass, 


261 


19 


5 


444 


8 


1 




*Hacketstown, 


69 


18 


9 


_ 


_ 


_ 






542 


17 


10 


585 


4 


5 




Cavnew, 


117 


7 




115 


14 


5 




Delgany, 


179 


14 




216 


11 


4 




Newtown- Mount- Kennedy, 


266 


9 


2t 


254 


3 


1 




Tinnehely, 


104 


16 




121 


5 


0 




Rathdrum, 


309 


9 


7 


387 


13 


3 




Wicklow, 


342 


6 




356 


2 


7 




*Blcssington, 


89 


14 




119 


18 


3 




Total, 


2,713 


10 


11 


3,072 


15 


8 



SUMMARY. 



COUNTIES. 


Year 1830. j 


Year 1836. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Antrim, 


13,360 




7 


16, .587 


10 


11 


Armagh, 


2,789 


10 




3,952 


14 


6 


Carlow, 


2,290 


19 


■ti 


2,600 


10 


4 


Cavan, 


3,219 


16 




3,918 


15 


5 


Clare, 


2 244 


18 




2,787 


17 


10 


Cork, 


20,154 


15 


10 


25,415 


6 


9 


Donegal, 


2,977 


2 


7 


.3,856 


8 


6 


Down, 


8,052 


16 


‘k 


8,824 


15 


2 


Dublin, 


06,919 


14 




75,726 


14 




Ferm.anagh, 


1,524 


13 


4 


2,461 


2 


5 


Galway, 


7,117 


10 




8,650 


10 


3 


Kerry, 


2,063 


1 


5 


3,388 


8 


3 


Kildare, 


3,281 


1 




3,026 


6 


0 


Kilkenny, 


3,851 


3 


5 


4,088 


0 




King’s County, - 


3,200 


14 




3,921 


8 


11 


Leitrim, 


1,447 


5 


6^ 


2,024 


19 


10 


Limerick, 


7,542 


10 


0 


9,185 


14 


8 


Londonderry, 


5,836 


8 




7,216 


16 


1 


Longford, 


2 262 


5 




2,428 


9 


6 


Louih, 


4,707 


8 




5,345 


19 


7 


Mayo, 


3,001 


11 


10 


4,448 


19 


6 


Meath, 


2,483 


2 


-3 


2,756 


14 


TO 


Monaghan, 


2,168 


11 




2,722 


9 


6 


Queen’s County, - 


2,874 


13 


0 


3,108 


4 


6 


Roscommon, 


2,370 


6 


ii 


2,952 


8 


0 


Sligo, 


2,780 


9 


2 


3,585 


11 


' 2 • 


Tipperary, 


9,037 


5 


■8i 


. 10,845 


2 


4 


Tyrone, 


4,637 


17 


10 


5,872 


18 


1 


Waterford, 


6,534 


16 


4 


7,325 


17 


8 


Westmeath, 


4,184 


15 


"‘k 


5,080 


13 


9 


Wexford, 


5,145 


11 


0^ 


5,847 


10 


11 


Wicklow, 


2,713 


10 


11 


3,072 


15 


8 


Total, 


244,600 


8 


li 


1 254,527 

1 


15 


8 



O 2 
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APPENDIX TO THE SECOND REPORT FROM 



APPENDIX B. 
No. 16. 



Appendix B. RETURN shoaving the NAMES of the TOWNS in IRELAND in which JOINT 
NO|J^6. STOCK BANKS have been established, and aee now in operation. 



Count}’. 


Cities and Towns in 
which Joint Stock Banks 
have been establislied. 


Names of Banks. 


Num- 
ber of 
Banks. 


Year 1 

they were 
established 


Population 
of Cities 

1831. 






Ulster Bank, ... - 


1 


1836 


2,655 




Belfast, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank,. 


1 


1836 


1 








1 


1825 








Belfiist Banking Company, - 


1 


1827 








Northern Bank, ... 


1 


1825 








Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1826 


1 








1 


1836 


1 




Ballymena, - 


Agricultural nnd Commercial Bank, 


1 


1836 








Belfast Bank, .... 












Northern Bank, ... 


1 


1834 


^ ,UU| 






Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1833 


3 




Ballymoney, - 


Belfiist Bank, ... 


1 


1834 








Ulster Bank, ... 


1 


1836 


J ’ 




Carrickfergus, 


Northern Bank, . - . 


1 


1836 


8,706 






Belfast Bank, ... 


1 


1836 






Lisburn, 


Northern Bank, ... 


1 


1835 


5,218 


Armagh, - 


Armagh, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1836 








Bank of Ireland, ... 


1 


1827 


1 






Belfast Bank, ... 


1 


1835 








Northern Bank, ... 


1 


1835 








Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1820 


J 






Ulster Bank, .... 


1 


1836 








Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1836 








Belfast Bank, . - - . 




1834 








Northern Bank, ... 


1 


1834 


^ 2,842 






Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1834 


k 






Ulster Bank .... 


1 


1837 








Belfiist Bank, .... 


1 


1835 


1 1,591 






Ulster Bank, .... 


1 


1836 




Tanderagee, - 


Belfast Bank, 


1 


1835 


1,559 


Carlow, 


Carlow, 


Bank of Ireland, ... 


1 


1834 


9,114 






Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1836 








Provincial Bank, ... 


I 


1834 








Provincial Bank, ... 




1836 


1 O OOO 






Ulster Bank, ... 


1 


1837 


i ’ 






Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1834 


1 






National Bank, ... 


I 


1836 








Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1835 


) 






Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1835 


1 1 oor 






National Bank, ... 




1835 


J ’ 


Cork, 




Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 




1834 


1 9,917 






Provincial Bank, ... 




1834 






Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 




1835 








Bank of Ireland, ... 


1 


1825 








National Bank, .... 


1 


1835 








Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1825 








National Bank, .... 


1 


1835 


4,766 






Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1835 


1 6,976 






National Bank, ... 




1835 






Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1835 


1 1,349 






National Bank, ... 


1 


1835 




Youghal, 


Bank of Ireland, ... 


1 


1834 








Provincial Bank, ... 












Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1835 








Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1835 








National Bank, ... 


1 


1835 


3,545 




Skibberecn, • 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1835 


1,835 


Donegal, - 


Ballyshahnon, 


Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1835 


3,775 




Letterkenny, 


Belfast Bank, - - ... 
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Cities and Towns in 
wliicii Joint Stock Banks 
have been established. 


Names of Banks. 


BankJ 


Year 
in which 
they were 
established 


Population' 
of Cities 
and Towns. 
1831. 


Down, 


Banbridge, - 


Provincial Bank, ... 












Ulster Bank, .... 










Newry, 


Bank of Ireland, ... 










Downpatrick, 


Northern Bank, ... 






) 






Provincial Bank, ... 




1834 








Ulster Bank, .... 






) 




Newtownards, 


Belfast Bank, .... 




1836 


4,442 


Dublin, 


Dublin, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 












Bank of Ireland, 




1783 




















National Bank, ... 












Royal Bank of Ireland, 












Provincial Bank ... 




1825 




rermanagh, 


Enniskillen, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 












Provincial Bank, ... 




1831 








Ulster Bank, .... 




1886 


S ' 


Galway, - 


Ballinasloe, - 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 




1836 








Bank of Ireland, ... 




1836 








National Bank, ... 










Galway, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 




1835 








Bank of Ireland, ... 












National Bank, ... 




1836 








Provincial Bank, ... 










Lougbrea, • 


National Bank, ... 




1836 








Agricultural and Commercial Bank. 




1835 








National Bank, .... 




1836 


1 0,111 


Kerry, 


Cabirciveen, 


National Bank, .... 




1835 






Dingle, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 




1836 






Killamey, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 




1835 








National Bank, ... 




1835 






Tralee, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 




1836 








Bank of Ireland, ... 












National Bank, ... 




1835 








Provincial Bank, ... 




1828 




Kildare, • 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Kilkenny, - 


Kilkenny, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 




1835 








Bank of Ireland, ... 






’ 






National Bank, ... 




1836 








Provincial Bank, ... 




1827 


5 




Thomastown, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 




1835 


2,871 


King’s County, - 


Parsonstown, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 




1836 








Provincial Bank, ... 




1833 






Tullamore, • 


Bank of Ireland, ... 




1836 


6,342 


Leitrim, 


- 






_ 


_ 


Limerick, - 


Limerick, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


] 


1835 








Bank of Ireland, ... 




1827 








NatioBial Bank, ... 


1 


1835 








Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1825 


s 




Ratbkeale, • 


National Bank, ... 


1 


1835 


4,972 


Londonderry, 


Coleraine, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1836 








Belfast Bank, .... 


1 


1834 


' 






Northern Bank, 


1 


1834 








Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1827 






Londonderry, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1886 








Bank of Irclmid, ... 


1 


1825 








Belfast Bank, .... 


1 


1835 


L 19,620 






Northern Bank, ... 


1 


1835 








Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1825 






Magiierafelt, 


Belfast Bank, ... 


1 


1835 








Northern Bank, ... 


1 


1835 


■ 1,436 




Moneymore, 


Provincial Bank, ... 


1 


1835 


1,025 




Newtown lima vady. 


Belfast Bank, .... 


1 


1835 


o XOO 






Northern Bank, . , . 


1 


1835 


/ ■ 


Longford, 


Longford, 


Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 


1 


1835 


) 




Bank of Ireland, ... 


1 


1834 


> 4,516 






National Bank, ... 


1 


1836 


f 


Loutli, 


Drogheda, 


Bank of Ireland, ... 


I 


1834 


17,365 




Dundalk, 


Bank of Ireland, .... 


I 


1886 


10,078 
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Cities nnd Towns La 
wbicli JointStock Banks 
have keen established. 



Names of Banks. 



County. 



Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 
National Btuik, . ■ - 

Provincial Bank, 

Agricultural and Commercial Bank) 
National Bank, - - . - 

Bank of Ireland, ... 
National Bank, . . - 



Ballina, 



Castlebar, 



Westport, 



Meatb, 



Agi'icultucal and Commercial Bank. 
Belfast Bank, . . - - 

Provincial Bank, . . - 



Clones, 

Monagban, 



Monaghan, 



Batik of Ireland, 



Mountmellick, 



Queen's County, 



Agi'icultural and Commercial Bank, 
National Bank, . - - - 

National Bank,- - . - 

Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 
National Bank, ... 

Agricultural and Commercial Bajik, 

Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 
Bank of Ireland, - . - 

National Bank, . . - 

Provincial Bank, ... 



Roscommon, 



Castlerea, 

Roscommon, 



Strokestotvn, 



I5jl52 



National Bank, ... 
National Bank, ... 
Bank oflreland, - . - 

National Bank, - - . - 

Provincial Bank, . . - 

Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 
National Bank, .... 
Agricultural and Commercial Baiik, 
National Bank, ... 

Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 
National Bank, ... 
Agricultural nnd Commercial Bank, 
National Bank, ... 



Carrick-on-Suir, 

Cashel, 

Clonmel, 



Tipperary, 



Nenagh, 



Roscrea, 



Tlmrles, 



Belfast Bank, . . . - 

Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 
Belfast Bank, . . . - 

Provincial Bank, ... 
Agi'icultural and Commercial Bank, 
Provincial Bank, ... 
Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 
Belfast Bank, ... - 

Provincial Bank, . . - 



Cooksto^vn, 

Dmignnnon, 



Tyrone, 



1835 

1835 

1835 

1836 

1825 
1835 

1826 



National Bank, ... 

Provincial Bank, ... 

National Bank, . . - 

Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 
Bank of Ireland, ... 

National Bank, ... 

Provincial Bank, ... 



Dungarvan, 



Waterford, 



Tallow, 

Waterford, 



Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 
National Bank, . . - 

-Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 
National Bank, ... 

Bank of Ii cland, ... 

National Bank, ... 

Provincial Bank, ... 



Ennis cortby, 



Wexford, 



National Bant, 
Provincial Bank, 
National Bank, 



Athlone, 



Westmeatb, 



Moate, 



Wicklow, 
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•1 


4 
















COUNTIES. 


Is* 








a 




3 








Population 
of Counties, 








M 


n £ 


1 2 
■5'" 


1 


a 


¥ 


1 


5 


Total 


1831. 




Carlow, 








0 




0 


0 












Dublin, 






1 


1 




1 


1 












Eildare, 








0 




0 


0 


0 










Kilkenny, 










O' 


1 


1 












Kings County, 










0 


0 


1 


0 










Longford, 












1 


0 


0 








as 


Louth, 












0 


0 


0 


0 


2 






Meath, 












0 


0. 


0 










Queen s County, 












0 


0 


0 




1 






Westmeath, 




0 








2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


136,872 




Wexford, 

Wicklow, 




0 


. 


0 




3 

0 


1 

0 


0 


0 

0 


7 

0 


182,713 

121,557 




reiavc, 




0 


0 


0 


0 


2. 


1 


0 


0 


5 


258,322 




Cork, 




0 


2 


0 


0 


5 


4 


0 


0 




810,732 


Kerry, 




0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


8 


263,126 


CO- 


Limeiick, 






1 


0 


0 


2. 


1 


0 


0 


5 


315,355 




Tipperary, 


• 


0 


1 


0 


0 


7 


1 


0 


0 


13 


402,563 




[Waterford, 




0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


7 


177,054 




Antrim, 


2 


4 


1 


0 




0 






3 


16 


316,909 




Armagh, 


2 


4 


1 


0 




0 






3 


14 


220,-134 




Cavan, 




0 


0 


0 




0 






1 


4 


236i639 




Donegal, 






0 


0 




0 






0 


2 


289,149 






0 


1 


L 


0- 




0 






2 




352,012 




Fermanagh, 


1 


0 


0 


0 




0 






1 


3 


149;763 




Londonderry, 


2 


4 


1 












0 


14 


222i012 




Monaghan, 




1 


0 














3 


195,536 




Tyrone, 




3 


0 






“ 








9 


304i468 




Galway, 














1 


0 


0 


10 


381,564 




Leitrim, 














0 


0 




0 


141,524 


< 


Mayo, 


2. 












1 


0 










Roscommon, 


3 












0 


0 




6 


249;613 




Lsligo, 


1 












1 


0 




4 


171,765 



A Return showing the Average Amount of the Unstamped Pkomi.ssoey Notes on which 
Composition, in lieu of Stamp Duty, has been paid by the several Banking- Establish- 
ments in Ireland, for the half 3 'ear ended 31st December, 1837. 



The Bank of Ireland, supposed to he 
„ Provincial Bank of Ireland 
„ National Bank of Ireland 
,, Limerick do. 

,, Clonmel do. 

,, Carrick-on-Suir do. 

„ Waterford do. 

„ Wexford and Enniscorthy, do. - 
„ Tipperary do. 

„ Tralee do. 

,, Cork do. 

„ Kilkenny do. 

The Belfast Basiking Company 
„ Northern do. of Belfast 
„ Ulster do. of do. 

„ Agricultural and CominerdiJ Bank of Ireland 
„ Provident Bank of Ireland. 

Messrs. Ball & Co. of Dublin 



£157,600 



£3,200,000 

688,000 



70.600 

32.600 
38, 500- 

31.100 
79,800 
28,700 
85,000 

28.100 



£663,300 

167,400 



133,400 

18,300 

6,000 

16,500 



Total, £5,029.500 



An Estim-Ate of the Proportions in which the total amount of B.ankers’ Notes in 
Ireland circulate in each of the Four Provinces. 



Assuming the amount of Notes circulated in Ireland to be £5,000,000 



The Province of Leinster may be considered to liave . . . £1,700,000 

„ Ulster „ ... 1,400,000 

„ Munster „ ... 1,300,000 

„ Connaught „ ... 600,000 



Total, . £5,000,000 



J. S. Cooper, Comp. Genh of Stamps. 



Appendix 
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APPENDIX B. No. 17. 



RETURN OF STEAM ENGINES employed in FACTORIES, &c. in the 
ENDEKMENTIONED TOWNS. 



Cities and Towns. 


No. of 
Engines. 


Date of 
Erection. 


,w. 


For what Purpose Employed. 


BELFAST, and itsl 
Neighbourhood,* ) 


I 


X806 


20 


Spinning Cotton Yarn 




1 


18X0 


20 


Foundry 






1810 


32 


Spinning Cotton Yarn 




1 


1812 


10 


Making Paper 




1 


1817 


40 


Making Whiskev 




1 


1824 


60 


Spinning and Weaving Cotton 




1 


1825 


20 


Grinding Wheat 




1 


1825 


40 


Spinning Cotton Yarn 




1 


1825 


GO 


Spinning Linen Yarn 




1 


1820 


5 


Foundry 




1 


1826 


15 


Spinning Linen Yarn 




1 


1827 


16 


Foundry 




1 


1830 


16 


Cleansing the Docks 




1 


1832 


U 


Grinding Coffee 




1 


1832 


20 


Spinning Linen Yam 




1 


1833 


6 


Grinding Bones for Manure 




1 


1833 


8 


hlaking Starch 




1 


1833 


30 


Spinning Linen Yarn 




1 


1833 


50 


Ditto 




1 


1834 


16 


Ditto 




1 


1834 


35 


Ditto 




1 


1834 


100 


Ditto 




X 


1835 


8 


Making Lime 


„ 


1 


1835 


15 


Bleacliing and Dyeing 




1 


1835 




Spinning Linen Yarn 




1 


1835 


16 


Ship-yard Foundry 




1 


1835 




Spinning Linen Yarn 




1 


1835 


40 


Ditto 




1 


1835 


40 


Grinding Wheat 




1 


1835 


60 


S()inning Linen Yarn 




1 


1836 




jVIaking Sheet Lead, &c. 




1 


1836 


8 


Machine Making 




1 


1836 


10 


Foul] dry 




1 


1830 


16 


Ditto 




1 


1837 


1 


Grinding Drugs and Paints 




I 


1837 


3 


Making Files 




1 


1837 


4 


Making Stucco and Roman Cement 




1 


1837 


8 


Making Chimney Pieces, &c. 




1 


1837 


18 


Spinning Linen Yarn 




1 j 1888 


40 


Ditto 




1 1 


10 


Gi'inding Com 




1 1 — 


10 


Calico Printing and Dyeing 




■ 1 I — 


16 


Grinding Wheat 




X 1 — 


20 


Spinning Linen Yarn 




I 1 — 


30 


Bleaching 


„ 


1 1 — 


30 


Calico Printing and Dyeing 




I — 


30 


Spinning Linen Yarn 




1 1 - 


40 


Ditto 




X j - 


60 


Spinning Cotton and Linen Yarn 


„ 


1 1 - 


60 


Spinning Linen Yarn 


Total, 


50 


_ 


1,274 




CLONMEL, 


1 1829 


10 


Grinding Malt, Pumping Water, &c. 




X 


1834 


30 


Milking Flour 


sum ViLLE, with- 1 










jna mileof Clonmel, > 


I 


1837 


25 


Making Flour 


county Waterford, * 








Total, 


3 


_ 


65 




CORK,t 


2 


1815 


32 


Grinding Mult, JInshing, See. 




2 


1817 


40 


Ditto 




X 


1818 


12 


Ditto 




2 


1820 


48 


Ditto 




1 


1820 


12 


Ditto 




X 


1823 


8 


Glass Cutting 






1824 


20 


Making Cloth 




2 


1825 


40 


Grinding JIult, JIasliing, &c. 




X 


1826 


8 


Ditto 




1 


1828 


12 


Ditto 




I 


1828 


20 


Gi'inding Flour 




2 


J830 


48 


Grinding Malt, Mashing, 8cc. 




X 


1830 


12 


Bleiiching Linen 




I 


1835 


20 


Grinding Malt, Mashing, &c. 




I 


1837. 


20 


Grinding Flour 






(1810) 








5 


\ to f 


40 


Foundries 






( 1830) 








1 


1830 


8 


Foundry 




1 


1830 


4 


Ditto 




X 


1834 


8 


Ditto 


Total. 


28 


— 


412 





• Messrs. S. Boyd and Co., and Messrs. Coates and Young, arc the principal Manufacturers of Steam Engines in Belfast. 
T Engines usually made at the Manufactories of Messrs. Thompson, M'Siveeny, Porrott, andKiiig, are from 10 to SOliorse 
power, for Mills and Distilleries. — There are no Steam Engines made by these Manufacturers for ships or boats. 
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Cities and Towns. 


V umber of 
Engines. 


Date of 
Erection. 


Power. 


For what Purpose Employed. 


DUBLIN.* - 


1 


1833 


24 


Pumping Coal Pits 


„ 


1 


1833 


12 


Winding up Coal 




1 


1884 


10 


Pumping Quarries 




1 


1835 


10 


Working Hot and Cold Calettders 




1 


1837 





Pumping Mines, Wexford-j- 




1 


1838 


8 


Working in shop for selves 


„ 


1 


1811 


45 


Rolling Hoops, ike., Boring, Turning, &c. 


„ 


1 


1812 


4 


Blowing Machine, aiid Turning Lathes 




1 


1813 


25 


Distillery 


„ 


1 


1815 


25 


Distillery 






1816 


25 


Distillery 




1 


1816 


8 


Corn Mill 




1 


1817 


12 


DistiUery 




1 


1817 


10 


Paper hlili 


„ 


1 


1824 


20 


Distillery 




1 


1825 


6 


Brewery 




1 


1826 


20 


Corn Mill 




1 


1827 


16 


Cotton Spinning Mill 




1 


1828 


20 


Cotton Printing Works 




1 


1828 


8 


Actuating Machinery 




1 


1829 


20 


Distillery 




1 


1831 


16 


Actuating Machinery 




1 


1832 


10 


Pumping Water 




1 


1834 


16 


Brewery and Com Mill 




1 


1834 


10 


Brewing, ike. 




1 


1833 


10 


Pumping Water 




1 


1836 


4 


Gas Works 




I 


1836 


14 


Corn Mill 




1 


1837 


30 


Pumping Water (Colliery) 


Total, 


29 


— 


438 




GALWAY, - 


1 


1835 


8 


Keeping Basin dry 




1 


1836 


6 


Foundry purposes 






1832 


14 


Driving Machinery 


„ 


1 


1834 


18 


Distillery 


Total, 


4 


— 


46 




KILKENNY,{ 


1 


1826 


12 


Distillery (not used) 




1 


1838 


10 


Porter Brewery 




I 


1827 


60 


1 




1 


1832 


10 






1 


1832 


36 


k Employed at the different Collieries 




1 


1833 


12 


[ 




1 


1838 


24 


i 


Total, 


7 


— 


164 




LIMERICK, - 


1 


1818 


10 


Pumping in Distillery 




I 


1818 


16 


Grinding Malt, Brewery 




1 


1818 


30 


Ditto 




1 


1818 


30 


Distillery 




1 


1822 


16 


Grinding Malt, Brewery 




1 


1830 


8 


Ditto 




I 


1882 


6 


Grinding Paints, and Making Soda Water 




1 


1828 


36 


Grinding Wheat and Dressing Flour 




1 


1834 


4 


Grinding Malt in Brewery 




1 


1836 


20 


f Raising Water from the Shannon to a 




1 


1836 


20 


( Reservoir 




1 


1838 


10 


Turning, &c. &c. 


Total, 


12 


— 


206 




LONDONDERRY, 


1 


1815 


10 


Distillery 




1 


1825 


20 


Corn Mill 




1 


1834 


10 


Distillery 




1 


1835 


OO 


Com Mill 




1 


1836 


20 


Distillery 




1 


1836 


8 


Metal Foundry 




1 


1837 


20 


Spinning Mill 




1 


1838 


8 


Foundry for Macliinery 


Total, 


8 


— 


116 




PORTLAW, 


3 


- 


300 


Cotton Factory 


WATERFORD, - 


1 


1817 


10 


Pumping and Grinding 




1 






Starch ami Blue Manufactorv 




1 






Glass Manufactory 










Pumping and Grinding 




1 






Starch and Blue Manufactory 










Blowing Furnaces 




1 






Grinding Wheat 


Total, 


7 


1 - 


90 





• Ml-. Eubinson has maiiufactureil and erected sixteen stationary Steam Engines from 26 to 4 horse power ; the whole 
of them are at work in various. Eislilleries. Breweries, and Manufactories in this City and County. His rolling mill, 
foundry, smithy, and fitting up shops, are occasionally kept busy in supplying the Distilleries, Breweries, and Manu- 
factories in this City, with hoops, metal, and wrought iron mncliiiiery. The yearly amount of his payments to n-ork people 
averages £6.500. — Messrs. Mallett have built netv Engines amounting in all to 500 horse power, since the latter part of 

the year 1831. In consequence of the increased demand for engineer work in general, Messrs. Courtney and Stephens 

have considerably enlarged their concerns in that department during the last year j and in a few months will be able to 
execute extensive orders. Since the opening of the Kingstown Railway, tiiey have made most of the metal castings, also 
the engine and carriage tvheels for the Company; and for this latter branch of Railway work they have just completed 
a set of furnaces capable of shoeing any sized wheel in use. — The Messrs. Courtney and Stephens, Robinson, Mallett, and 
Perry, are the principal manufacturers of Steam Eiiginc.s in the City of Dublin. 

■t This is a 24-mcli cylinder, double-acting, expansive engine. 

1 The river Nore running tlirougli tlie centre o#this city and county, with the Barrow on tlic eastern side, and some 
small rivers in different parts of tlu; county, aft'ord such a stipply of water as answers all the purposes of steam. 

App. B. P 
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Bergin, T. F., Esq., Abstract from his Report relative 
to the working of the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, 
Rep., 102 

Bianconi, C., Esq., Rep., 88; Return of number of 
Passengers, who travelled by his Cars and Caravans 
in 1835, App. B, 46 
Black Sod Buy, Report on, App. A, 70 
Bolton, Leigh, and Kenyon and Leigli Railways, Letter 
oil, from P. Sinclair, Esq., App. A, 82; Actual 
Traffic on, Rep., 99 

Booth, II., Esq., Letter from, on the Liverpool and 
Mancliester Railway, App. A, 76 
Bounties, had effect of, Rep., 81 
Boyd, Hugii, Esq., Extract from his Communications 
on the Newry Navigation, App. B, 59 
Boyne Navigation, Account of, Rep., 13 

, (Lower) Navigation, Return relating to Trade 

Boats, App. B, 60; Tolls in 1837, App. B, 60; 
Expense of Executing per mile, and Total Cost, 
App. A, 74 

Branches or Extensions to the same Line, App. II., 27 
Breadth of Railways, Rep , 48 
Breweries, Number Registered in 1835, App. B, 97 
Bristol and Duiimore Packet Line, Rep. 77 
British Queen, Steam Ship, dimensions of, Rep. 114 
Brussels and Antwerp Railway, Letter from James Loch, 
Esq., ill. P., respecting, App. A, 78; Traffic on, 
Rep., 101 

Canal, Grand, Trade on. Rep., 11 and 16; Return 
relating to Passage Boats, App. B, 50 ; comparative 
view of the Fares charged in 1807 and 1830, App. B, 
51 ; number of Passengers conveyed in 1836, App. B, 
51 ; Former and Present Rates of Fares, App. B, 51 ; 
Trade Boats, App. B, 52 ; Tonnage and Amount of 
Toll on all commodities conveyed, 1822 to 1837, 
App. B, 52; Tonnage and Tolls of all commodities 
carried from the Shannon to Dublin, 1822 to 1837, 
App. B, 52 ; Tonnage and Toll, and average Rates 
of Toll, on Goods in 1837, App. B, 53; Rates of 
Toll and Freights charged for Goods, App. B, 53; 
Expense of Executing per mile, and Total Cost, 
App. A, 74 

1 Royal, Account of, Rep., 12; Receipts, 1834 

to 1836, Rep., 12; Sum expended on, Rep., 13; 
Return relating to Passage Boats, App. B, 54; 
Receipts and Expenditure for 3 years, App. B, 54 ; 
Returns relating to Trade Boats, App. B, 54 ; Tolls, 
Dockage, and Wharfage, received for 3 years, App. 
B, 65; Tonnage of Goods conveyed to and from 
Dublin, during two years and a half, ended March, 
1838, App. B, 55; Distance oacliai'ticlc is conveyed, 
and average Toll charged per Ton, per mile, App. 
B, 55 ; Expense of Executing per mile, and Total 
Cost, -\pp. A, 74 

Canals, Royal and Grand, Observations on, by Messrs. 
Henry, Mullins, and Mac Mahon, App. A, 73 

, Tonnage carried by all tho. Rep., 14 

Capital, Inquiry into the probable return on the Capital 
required to construct and work the Lines proposed, 
Rep., 48 

Carlow County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 108 

, Postage received in 1830 aud 1836, 

App. B, 99 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers, 

from places in, App. B, 34 

Carrying Trade of Towns North of Dublin, Inquiry 
into, Rep., 15, and App. B, 14; Summary of the 
results oDnquiry, App. B, 10 
Castlehlaney to Armagh Line, Estimate for, App. 
A, 61 
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Canin7 Carrying Trade of, App. B, 22 

County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 108 

Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App- B, 99 

_ , Public Conveyances for Passengers from 

places in, App. B, 34 

to Enniskillen Line, Estimate for, App. A, 64 

Chairs and Blocks, App. A, 16 

Clare County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 108 

Postage received in, in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 100 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers from 

places in, App. B, 34 

— Creek, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 74 
Clones, Carrying Trade of, App. B, 30 

Clonmel, Number of Steam Engines employed in the 
Factories of, App. B, 112 

Coal carried on the Liverpool and Manchester Line, 
1831 to 1836, Rep., 98 

- consumed faouidy in H. M. Packet Thetis, 
Rep., 115 

_ &c., consumed in H. M. Steam Sloop Medea, 

Rep., 114 

, Formations, App. I,, 15 

- Strata, Table of the Succession of, on the northern 
side of Murlough Bay, App. I., 18 

Coleraine and Portrusb, Exports and Imports in 1835, 
App. B, 74 

, — , Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 

App. III., 44 

Collieries, Returns relating to, App. B, 67, 68 
Commercial Enterprise, increase of, Rep., 19 
Companies, (Railway) Powers and Restrictions on, App. 
No. II. , 24 ; Interests of Companies, 25 ; Rival 
Interests, such as competing Lines, Canals, &c., 27 ; 
future Branches or Extensions, 27 ; Parties from 
whom Properties or Rights are to be taken, 28 ; to 
prevent Speculation in Shares, 28 ; Public Eco- 
nomy and Convenience, 29 
Conniiiight Coal District, Rep., 32 
Constabulary Returns of Public Conveyances, Rep., 19 
Conveyances, Public, Return of, for Passengers between 
the several towns, and average number conveyed, 
Rep., 19, and App. B, 33 
Cork and Passage Railway, App. A, 30 
. and Limerick Railway, App. A, 30 

, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, App. 

' III., 44 

. , Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 75 

. County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 108 

, Postage received in 1830 and 1836, App. 

B, 100 

■ , Public Conveyances for Passengers from 

places in, App. B, 35 

— Line, App. A, 7; Table of Gradients, 12; Re- 
duced Gradients, 23. 

I , Number of Steam Engines employed in the Fac- 
tories of, App. B, 112 

Corn Mills and Corn Kilns Registered in 1835, App. B, 97 
Cost of Constructing and Maintaining, Rep., 54; 
"Working and Maintaining by Locomotive Engine 
Power, 57 ; by Horse Power, 58 

— per Mile of Upper Works on Timber, App. A, 16 ; 
on Stone Blocks, App. A, 16; of different Systems 
of Upper Works, App. A, 17 ; Abstract, 21 

Crewe and Chester Railway, App. A, 38 
Ciibitt, William, Esq., on the practicability of a Rail- 
way through North and South Wales, App. A, 84; 
Report on St George’s Harbour and Railway, App. 

Curves, Effect of, Rep., 51 ; Denations in, App. II., 40 
Distances, Table of, in the South and South-Western 
Districts, which tlie Lines laid out will pass through, 
App. A, 28 

• and Line of Travelling to and from Dublin, 

by the existing and proposed Routes, App. A, 28 
Distilleries, Number ot; Registered in 1835, App. B, 97 
Districts, Superior Facilities of certain, for the Construc- 
tion of Railways, Rep., 34; Productiveness of the 
Soil of different, Rep., 35 

Primary and Transition, App. I., 5 

Dividends, Probable from the proposed Lines, Rep., 
60 

Donaghadee, Estimate of tlie Inland Traffic to and from, 
App. III., 44 

, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 76 

Donegal County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 108 

Postage received in 1880 and 1836, 

App, B, 100 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers 

from Places in, App. B, 36 



Donegal Creek, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 76 
Down County, Postage received in, in 1830 and 1836, 
App. B, 101 

, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 109 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers from 

Places in, App. B, 35 
Drogheda, Carrying Trade of, App. B, 15 

, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 

App. III., 44 

, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 77 

Dublin-Armagh Line, Report on, App. A, 49 ; Distances 
and Gradients, App. A, 53, 54, 55, ; Estimates, 62 

County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 109 

, Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 101 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers fi'oin 

Places in, App. B, 36 

Enniskillen Line, Report on, App. A, 61 ; Dis- 
tances and Gradients, App. A, 54, 55, 56 

, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 

App. III., 44 

, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 78 

, Number of Steam Engines employed in the 

Factories of, App. B, 113 

to Navan Line, Distances and Gradients, App. 

A, 53, 54 ; Estimates, 60 

to Cork, Estimate of the Traffic on this Line, 

App. III., 48 ; Estimate of the Daily Receipts fo'r 
Passengers and Merchandise, App. B, 9 

and Kingstown Railway, Traffic on in 1835, 

1886, and 1837, Rep., 100 ; Revenue, Expenses, 
and Profits, 1834, to 1837, Rep., 102; Report, by 
T. r. Bergin, Esq., relative to the Working of, 
Rep., 102 

and London, Means of effecting the most rapid 

Communication between. Rep., 71 ; Projects pro- 
posed, 73 : Holyhead Line, 72 ; Liverpool Line, 73 ; 
Orme’s Bay, 74 ; Portlv-Dynllaen, 74 ; Wicklow, 75 ; 
Milford and Dunmore, 76; Bristol and Dunmore, 77 ; 
Fishguard, 77 

, Report on the practicability of extending the 

Lines of Raihvay tlirougli, App. A, 32 ; Estimates, 
34 ; Probable Revenue and Success, 34 
Dundalk, Carrying Trade of, App. B, 21 

, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 

App. III., 44 

, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 79 

Steam Packet Company, Return of Exports 

and Imports, 1836 and 1837, -App. B, 63 
Dundee and Newtyle Railway, Traffic on, 1832 to 1836, 
Rep., 100 

Dungarvan, Exports and Imports i;i 1835, App. B, 80 

, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 

App. III., 44 

Earth-Work, Best mode of arranging, App. A, 14 
EconoBiij' of Railways, Rep., 48 

Embankments, Rough Masonry preferable for, App. A, 
14 

Emigration, reliefby, Rep., 83 
Employment of the People, Rep., 84 
Enniskillen, Carrying Trade of, App. B, 28 
Estimate of the Cost of Railways, compared with the 
Parliamentary Estimate, Rep. 54 

Daily Receipt for Passengers Merchandise, 

&c., between Dublin and Cork, App. B, 9 

for extending the Railways tlirough Dublin, 

App. A, 33 ; for Iron Colonnade Viaduct, App. A. 33 
Evans, Captain, R. N., Reports on the Western Harbours, 
App. A, 70 ; Blacksod Ba}-, 70 ; Westport Bay, 70 ; 
Galway Bay, 71 ; "Valeutia Harbour, 71 ; Bantry 
Harbour, 72 

E.xcavations, mode of Pricing, App. A, 14 

, Average Price of, App. A, 14 

Excise Diitj- Paid on Molt, Spirits, and Malt Liquors in 
1836, in the several towns, App. B, 95 

Duties, Gross Receipts of, in England, Scotland, 

and Ireland, 1829 to 1834, App. B, 98 
Exports, increasing Amount of, Report, 18; and App. 

B, 91 

, estimated Tonnage and Value, exclusive of the 

Coasting Trade in 1825 and 1885, App. B, 91 

and Imports of Dundalk and Londonderry, by 

Steamers, in 1836-7, App. B, 65 

, their Tonnage and Estimated 

Value in 1835, including the Coasting Tiade, App. 
B, 69 

of the several Ports, their Ton- 
nage and Estimated Value in 1835, App. B, 69 ; 
Ardglassnnd Killough, 69; Arklow, 69; Balbri^in, 
69 ; Ballina, 70 ; Ballyrainc Creek, 70 ; Ballyeastle 
Creek, 71; Ballyshnnnon, 71; Baltimore, 71; 

P 2 
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Bantry, 72 ! Berehaven, 72 ; Belmullet, 72; Belfast, 
73 ; Clare, 74 ; Coleraine and Portrush, 74 ; Cork, 
75 ; Doiinghadee, 76 ; Donegal, 76 ; Drogheda, 77 ; 
Dublin, 78 ; Dundalk, 79 ; Dungarvan, 80 ; Galway, 
80 : Killala, 81 ; Kili'ush, 81 ; Kinsale Creek, 8! ; 
Larne, 82 ; Limerick, 82 ; Londonderry, 83 ; New- 
castle, 83 ; Newport, 84 ; Newry, 84 ; Ross, 85 
Strangford, 85 ; Sligo, 86 ; Tralee, 86 ; Waterford, 
87; Wexford, 88; Westport, 89; Wicklow, 89 
Yougknl, 90 ; Summary, 90 
Fairlie, Mr. Thomas, Return of Passengers who tr; 
veiled by the Waterford and ClonDsel Royal Mail 
Car and Van, in 1835 and 1836, App. B, 49 
Fermanagh County, Public Conveyances for Passengers 
from Places in, App. B, 38 

, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 109 

, Postage received in, in 1830 and 

1836, App. B, 101 
Fishguard Line for Packets, Rep. 77 
Gain or Loss to be expected, according to Amount of 
Traffic, and at different Costs of Construction, 
Rep., 60 

Galway Bay, Report on, App. A, 71 
, , Number of Steam Engines employed in the 

Factories of, App. B, 113 

, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 

App. III., 44 

I , Exports and Imports in 1835; App. B, 81 
County, Public Conveyances for Passengers, 

from Places in, App. B, 38 
. , Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 109 

I I Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 
App. B, 102 

Geological Structure of Ireland, Rep., 29, and App. 
I., 1; Rocks, Sedimentary or Stratified, 4; Pni- 
mahy and Transition Distiucts, 5 ; Secondary 
Rocks, 8 : Sub-division of the Limestone Strata, 8 
Yellow Sandstone, 9 ; Lower Limestone, 9 ; Calp o 
Black Shale Series, 10; Upper, or Splintery Lime- 
stone, 11 ; Millstone Grit, 13; Coal Formations, 
Leinster District, 15; Tipperary District, 16; Munster 
District, 16; Monaghan District, 17; Tyrone Dis 
trict, 17 ; Antrim District, 18 ; Upper MEJinEns oi 
THE Secondarv Class, 18 ; Secondary Trap, 20 
Greenstone Protrusions, 21 ; Tertiary Formation. 22 
Gibbons, R. D., Esq., Extract fiom Communications on 
the Slaney Navigation, App. B, 60 
Glass Works Registered in 1835, App. B, 97 
Gosson, Mr., Return of Number of Passengers who 
travelled by his Coaches in 1835, App. B, 48, 49 
Government Steam Vessels, Returns relating to, App. 
B, 62 

Gradients, on the Effect of. Rep., 52 and 107 

• , Tables of Reduced, App. A, 22 

, Table of, from Porth-Dynllaen to Bala, App. 

A, 43 

Grand Junction Railway, Actual Traffic on, Rep., 100 
Grantham, Mr., Engiiieer, failure of first attempt to 
establish Steam Boats on the Shannon, Rep., 11 
Great Central Railway, App. A, 30 
Griffith, Ricliard, Esq., C. E., Outline of the Geology 
of Ireland by, App. I., I 

Hamilton, Dr., Discovery of Ancient Slining Imple- 
ments at Ballycastle, App. I., 18 
Harbours best suited for Packet Stations, App. A, 40 
Harness, Lieutenant, R. E,, Report as to the Principles 
on which the Population and Traffic Maps have been 
constructed, App. HI., 41 

Henry, Mullins, and Mac Mahon, Observations on the 
Grand and Royal Canals, App. A, 73 
Holyhead Packet Line, Rep., 72 

Horizontal Lines, Tables showing the I/engths of, 
equivalent to the several Ascending and Descending 
Planes stated. Rep., 108 

Horse Power, Cost of Working and Maintaining by, 
Rep., 58 

Hudson and Mohawk Railway, Traffic on, in 1833 and 
1834, Rep., 88 

Imports and Exports, in 1835, including the Coasting 
Trade, App. B, 69 

— , increasing Amount of, Rep., 18 ; and App. 

B, 93 

Infiuence of Railways in Developing the Resources of a 
Country, Rep., 86 

Inland Navigation Company, Return of Tonnage carried 
by their Boats, from 1826 to 1836, Rep., 12 
■ Navigations, Returns relating to, Grand Canal, 

App. B, 50 ; Royal Canal, 54 ; Lower Shannon, 55 ; 
Limerick Navigation, 56 ; Middle Shannon, 57 ; 
Upper Shannon, 57 ; Lagan Navigation, 58 ; Newry 
Navigation, 59 ; Tyrone Navigation, 59 ; Lower 



Boyne Navigation, 60 ; Slaney Navigation, 60 ; Suit 
Navigation, 60 ; Barrow Navigation, 61 
Inland Steam Navigation Company’s Stations, App. B, 
57 ; Steam Vessels employed on the Middle Shannon, 
App. B, 67 

Traffic, Estimate of, to and from the Ports, 

Rep., 15, and App. No. III., 44 
Inquiry into Circumstances peculiar to the Situation of 
Ireland, and the present condition of its Inhahitants, 
Rep., 63 

the probable Return on the Capital which 

would be required to Construct and Work the Pro- 



App. B, 102 



in determining a General System of Railways, Rep., 5 
Instructions to Enumerators, as to Traffic, App. B, 3 
Introduction to Report, Rep., I 
Kells, Carrying Trade of, App. B, 20 

to Virginia Line, Estimate, App. A, 63 

Kerry County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 109 

Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

-, Public Conveyances for Passengers from 
Places in, App. B, 39 

Kildare County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 109 

, Postage received in, in 1830 and 1836, 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers, 

from Places in, App. B, 39 
App. B. 103 

Kilkenny Branch, Dividend probable from, Rep., 61 

Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 109 

Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 103 

County, Public Conveyances for Passengers, 

from Places in, App. B, 39 

Line, App. A, 11; Table of Gradients, 13 ; 

Reduced Gradients, 25 

Number of Steam Engines employed in the 

Factories of, App. B, 1 13 
Killala, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 81 
Killarney, Cork Line passing near. Rep., 36, 92 
Kilrush, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 
App. III., 44 

, Exports and Imports, in 1835, App. B, 81 

King’s County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 109 

Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 



App. B, 103 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers, from 

Places in, App. B, 39 

Kingstown and Bray, proposed Railway, App. A, 30 
Kinsale, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 
App. III., 44 

, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 81 

Lagan Navigation, Account of. Report, 14 ; Return 
relating to Trade Boats, App. B, 58; Number of 
Loaded Lighters, Tolls, Tonnage, and Hates of 
Freight, App. B, 58 ; Expense of Executing per mile, 
and Total Cost, App. A, 74 
Laird, Maegregor, Esq., Letter from, giving Dimensioiia 
and other Particulars of the Steam Ship British 
Queen, Rep,, 1J4 

Larcom, Lieut., R.E., Map by, Rep., 1 
Lame, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, App. 
III., 44 

, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 82 

Le Grand, M., Documents transmitted by, relative to 
French Railways, Rep., 1 
Leinster Coal District, Rep., 31 ; App. I., 15 

and Munster Provinces, Project of establishing 

a Railway through, App. A, 88 
Leitrim County, Public Conveyances for Passengers 
from Places in, App. B, 40 

, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 109 

I , Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 103 

Len^hs and Clivities, Dublin and Armagh Line, App. 

A, 65 ; Dublin and Enniskillen Line, App. A, 67 
Limerick and Waterford Line, App. A, 11; Table of 
Gradients, 12; Reduced Gradients, 25 

Branch, Dividend probable from, Rep., 62 

• County, Joint Stock Banks ui, App. B, 109 

, Postage received in, in 1830 and 

1836, App. B, 103 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers 

from Places in, App. B, 40 

— ,, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 
App. III., 44 

Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 62 

Navigation, Return relating to Passage Boats, 

App. B, 56 ; to 'Frade Boats, App. B, 56 ; Expense 
of Executing per mile, and Total Cost, App. A, 74 
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Limerick, Number of Steam Engines employed in the 
Factories of, App. B, 113 

__ , Keturn of Goods carried from and shipped 

at Dublin for Liverpool, Rep., 12 
Limestone Strata, App. I., 8 

Linen, Value of Unbleached, sold in Ulster, 1821 to 
1824-, Rep., 7 

■_ Value of Unbleached, sold in the respective 
Counties and Provinces, 1821 to 1824, App. B, 27 
Lines of Railway best calculated to prove beneficial to 
the Country, Rep., 36 

, Principles on which laid out, App. A, 2 

Surveyed in the Northern Districts, for Private 
Parties, App. A, 58 

, Trial, Surveyed, App. A, 57 

Surveyed by C. Vignoles, Esq., App. A, 30 ; 

Cork and Passage, Kingstown and Bray, Cork and 
Limerick, Great Central, General Observations, 31 
Liverpool and Kingstown Mail Packets, Return showing 
the Time employed by each ontlie Pass^e, Rep., 118 

Packet Line, Rep., 72 

and Manchester Rulway, Letter from H. 
Booth, Esq., respecting, App. A, 76 ; Actual Traffic 
on, 1831 to 1886, Rep., 98; comparison of the 
profits with the entire revenue, Rep., 101 
Loch, James, Esq.', M.P., Letter to Lord Viscount 
Morpeth, on the Railway at Brussels, App. A, 78 
Locomotive Engine Power, Cost of Working and 
Maintaining by, Rep., 57 ; Investigations relative to, 
Rep. 104 

London and Birmingham Railway, Rep., 54, 97 

-- and Dublin, Means of effecting the most rapid 
Communication between. Rep., 71 

to Dublin, Comparative View of the different 

Lines of Communication, App. A, 41 

Comparative Distances, and Time 
of Travelling, by proposed Line, App. A, 28 

to Porth-Dynllaen, in North Wales, various 

Lines by which a Railway can be carried, App. A, 35 
Londonderry, County, Joint StockBanksin, App.B, 109 

, Postage received in 1830 and 

1836, App. B, 104 

_. , Public Conveyances for Passen- 

gers from places in, App. B, 40 

Estimate of the Inland Trafficto and from, 

App. m., 44 

, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 

83, 94 

, Number of Steam Engines employed in 

the Factories of, App. B, 113 
- Steam Packet Company, Exports and 

Imports in 1836 and 1837, App. B, 65 
Longford County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 109 
j Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 104 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers 

from Places in, App. B, 40 
Louth County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 109 
■ Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 104 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers from 

Places in, App. B, 41 

Macneill, John, Esq., Report on the North and North- 
Western Lines of Railway, App. A, 45 ; Tables for 
Computing Earth-work and Land, value of, App. A, 22 
M'Cleery, James, Esq., Extract from his Letters, 
respecting the Lagan Navigation, App. B, 58 
Mahony, P., Esq., Letters from, . respecting a Railway 
through the Provinces of Leinster and Munster, 
App. A, 88 

Mail Coaches, Return of the Number of Passengers 
conveyed by, in 1834 and 1835, App. B, 45 

Packets, Time occupied by each on the passage to 

and from Kingstown and Liverpool, Rep., 119 
Mails, Time in which they may be conveyed from 
London to Dublin, by the projected Railways, 
Rep., 78 

Main Trunk Line, App. A, 4 ; Tables of Gradients, 12 ; 
Reduced Gradients, 22 

Walt and Malt Liquors on which Excise Duty was paid in 
1836, in the several Towns and Districts, App. B, 95 
Malting Process, improvement in, Rep., 9 
Maltsters, number Regi.stcred in 1835, App. B, 97 
Manufacture, Woollen, Rep. 9 ; Letter on the, from W. 
Willans, Esq., App. A, 75 

Maps, Population, Traffic, and Conveyance, Principles 
on which constructed, App. No. III., 41 
Marble Quarries, Returns relating to, App. B, G7 
Masonry, Rough, preferable for Embankments, App. A, 14 
Maudsley and Co., Improvement oil Boilers for Steam 
Vessels, Rep., 70 



Mayo County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 110 

, Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 104 

— — , Public Conveyances for Passengers, from 

Places in, App. B, 41 

Meath County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 1 10 

, Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 104 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers from 

Places in, App. B, 41 

Mechanical Principles of Railways, Examination of the. 
Rep., 48 ; Form of Rail, Mode of Laying, Breadth 
of Way, 48 ; Effect of Curves, 51 ; Absorbed Power 
in Locomotive Enpnes, 51 ; Effect of Gradients, 52 
Mercliant Steam Vessels, Returns relating to, App. B, 62 
Milford and Dunmore Packet Line, Rep., 76 
Mills, Corn, registered in 1835, App. B, 97 
Mines and Quarries, Returns relating to, App. B, 66 
Monaghan Coal District, Report, 32 ; App. I., 17 
. , Carrying Trade of, App. B. 32 

County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 110 

, Postage received in, in 1830 and 

1836, App. B. 105 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers, 
from Places in, App. B, 41 

Mongey, M., Documents transmitted by, relative to 
French Railways, Rep., 1 

Motive Power, Investigations relative to, Report, 104 
Mountains, Heights of the Principal, App. I., 1 
Munster Coal District, Report 32; App. I,, 16 
Navan, Carrying Trade of, App. B, 17 

to Armagh Line, App. A, 49 

to Castleblaney, Estimate, App. A, 60 

Enniskillen Line, Estimates, App. A, 62 

Kells, Estimate. App. A, 62 

Navigations, Inland, Returns relating to, App. B, 50 

, Summary of the Comparative Rates of 

Expense per mile, App. A, 74 
Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, Actual Traffic on, 
Rep., 99 

Newcastle Creek, Exports and Imports in 1885, 
App. B, 83 

Newport Creek, Exports & Imports in 1835, App. B, 84 
I Nervry, Carrying Trade of, App. B, 24 

I Navigation, Account of the. Rep., 13; Re- 

I turn relating to Trade Boats, App. B, 59 ; Tonnage 
I of Goods conveyed, and Amount of Toll, 1831 to 

1837, App. B, 59; Expense of executing per mile, 
and total Cost, App. A, 74 

, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 84 

, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 

App. III., 44 

Northern District, Lines Surveyed in, App. A, 57, 58 

Line, Estimate of Traffic and Passengers, 

Report, 28, 42; Dividend probable from. Report, 62 
North and North-western Districts, Report on the Lines 
through, App. A, 45 ; Dublin and Armagh Line, 49 ; 
Navan to Armagh, 49 ; Dublin-Eiiniskillen Line, 51 ; 
Abstract of Estimates, 53 ; Tables of Distances and 
Gradients, 55 ; Trial Lines, 57 ; General Observa- 
tions, 58 ; Estimates, 60; Lengths and Clivities, 65 
Oldcastle, Carrying Trade of, App. B, 21 
Ordnance Maps, Accuracy of, App. A, 59 
Orme’s Bay, Line for Packets, Rep., 72 
Packet Stations, Harbours best suited for, App. A, 40 
Paper Manufactories, number Registered in 1835, App. 
B, 97 

Parliamentary Estimate for Railways, compared with 
the actual Cost, Rep. , 54 

Parliament, Remarks on the Standing Orders of the 
Two Houses of, as they affect Railways, App. No. II., 
37 ; Publication of Notices, 37 ; Application to Pro- 
prietors, &c., 37 ; Descriptions on Notices, 37 ; 
Scales for Plans, 38; Combining Plan and Section, 88; 
Scale for Sections, 38 ; Buildings and Close Grounds, 
on Enlarged Scales, 88 ; Periods for depositing the 
Plans, 38 ; Deposit of 10 per cent, on Capital, 39 ; 
Period for signing Contracts, 39 ; Power to make 
Alterations, 39 ; Power to Borrow, 39 ; Deviations 
from Section, 39; Limitation in deviating from Gra- 
dients, 40 ; Deviations in Curves, 40 
Passage Boats, Canal, Returns relating to, App. B, 
50, 51 

Passengers, Calculation of Number that would probably 
travel on the Line from Dublin to Cork, &e.. Rep., 21 
■ ■ - Calculation of Number that would probably 

travel by a Line from Dublin to Armagh, and thence 
to Belfast, Rep., 26 

■ Calculation of the number that would pro- 
bably travel on a Western Line from Dublin to 
Mullingar, Rep., 27 
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Passengers, Carriages, and Horses, Return of, carried in 
H. M. Swling Packets bet\yeen Holyhead and Ho\vth 
in 1819, 1821, App. B, 64 

• - , Carts, Slieep, &c., total and average Number 

which passed, daily, in April, 1837, between Cork, 
Limerick, and Dublin, App. B, 4, 5, 6, 8 

— , Deck, Number of, conveyed by Steam -Vessels 

between Ireland and Great Britain in 1835, 1836, 
and 1837, App. B, 64 

, Estimate of the Daily Receipt for, between 

Cork, Limerick, and Dublin, App. B, 9 
■ ■ Horses, &c., conveyed by Steam Packets 

between Donaghadee and Portpatrick, and back, in 
1822, 1823, and 1824, App. B, 64 
' ' Number of, conveyed by Mail Coaches in 

1834 and 1835, App. B, 45 

, Number oti who travelled by the Coaches 

of Purcell and Co., in 1885, App. B, 46 

— , Number of, who travelled by the Coaches 
of Mr. Gosson, in 1835, App. B, 48 

, Number of, who travelled by Bianconi's 

Cars and Caravans, in 1835, App. B, 46 
, Number of, who travelled by the -Water- 
ford and Clonmel Royal Mail Car and Van, App. B, 49 

— , Principal and Secondary, Report, 24 

, Return of Public Conveyances for, between 
the several Towns, App. B, 33 

, Return of Number conveyed on the Grand 

Canal, from 1832 to 1837, App. B, 50 

— Number conveyed on the Royal 

Canal in 1837, App. B, 54 

Number conveyedinH. M. Sailing 

Packets between Holyhead and Dublin, in 1S15, Ann 
B, 63 

Number conveyed by Sailing 

Packets between Dublin and Holyhead in 1818, 
1819, and 1820, App. B, 65 
Pease, J., Esq. 5 M.P., Letter from, on the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, App. A, 81 
Population, amount and distribution, Rep., 5 ; employ- 
ment of, Rep., 6 ; present condition of, Rep., 79 ; 
Increase of, Rep., 80 

Porth-Dyiillaen Harbour, North Wales, Report on, 
App. A, 69; Packet Line, Rep., 74 

• ■ Description of the Route to, App. A, 42 

' Report on the Various Lines by which a 

Railway could be carried from London to, App. A, 35 
Portlaw, Number of Steam Engines employed in the 
Factory of, App. B, 113 

Postage received at the several Towns and Counties in 
1830 and 1836, Report, 18, and App. B, 99.; Sum- 
mary, 107 

Powers and Restrictions on Companies, App. III., 24 
Productiveness and nature of the Soil of different dis- 
tricts, and their capabilities of improvement, Rep., 36 
Promissory Notes unstamped, Return showing the 
amount of, on which composition in lieu of stamp 
duty has been paid by the several Banks, App. B, 111 
Property and rights of parties to be protected, Ann. I 

II., 28 I 

Public Aid, extent which it might be advisable to 
afford, and on what conditions. Rep., 93 

economy and convenience, as they may be affected 

by the future results, App. II., 29 
Purcell and Co., Return of the Number of Passengers 
wbo travelled by their coaches in 1835, App. B, 46 
Queen’s County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. 3, liO 
■ Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 105 

— , Public Conveyances for Passengers 
from places in, App. B; 41 

Railroads in France, Rep., 97 

Railways — B oiton, Leigh, and Ke>ton and Leigh, 
Letter on, from P. Sinclair, Esq., App. A, 82; 
Traffic on, Rep. , 99 — Bbussels & Antweup, Letter 
from James Loch, Esq., M.P., respecting, App. A, 
78; Traffic on, Rep. 101. — Duntisand Kingstown, 
Traffic on in 1835, 1836, and 1837, Rep., 100; 
Revenue, Expenses, and Profits, 1834 to 1837 
Rep., 102; Report, by T. F. Bergin, Esq,, rela- 
tive to the Working of, Rep., 102 Dunoee and 

Newtylf,, Traffic on, 1832 to 1836, Rep. 100. 

Gband Junction, Actual Traffic on, Rep., 98 

Gbeat Centrac., App. A, 30 Hudson and Mo- 
hawk, Traffic on, in 1833 and 1834, Rep., 88 

Liverpool and Makchester, Letter from H. 
Booth, Eaq., respecting, App. A, 76 ; Actual 
Traffic bn, 1831 to 1836, Rep., 97 ; Comparison 

of the Profits noth the entire Revenue, Rep., 100 

London and Birmingham, Rep., 54, 97 New- 
castle and Carlisle, Actual Traffic on, Rep., 98. 



Stockton and Dablington, Letter from J. Pease,- 
Esq., M.P., respecting, App. A, 84; Actual Traffic 

Railways, Economy of, Rep., 48; Gain or Loss to be 
expected. Rep., 60 ; Influence of, in developing the 
resources of a country. Rep., 86; Cost of Con- 
structing and Maintaining, Rep., 54 ; by Locomotive 
EnginePower, Rep., 57 ; by Horse Power, 58 ; Cost' 
of different systems of Upper Works, App. A, 16, 21 : 
Standing Orders of Parliament, affecting the Con- 
struction of, App. II., 37 

Railway Companies, Suggestions on the powers to be' 
given to, and restrictions to which they sheuld be' 
subjected, App. II., 24 ; Extent to which public 
md might be afforded, and on what conditions,' 
Rep., 93 

Rails, Cast Iron not advisable, App. A, 15 ; Weight of, 
App. A, 16 ; Rails and Chairs, App. A, 16 ; Bearings 
adopted for, in England, App. A, 17 

, Form of, Rep., 48; Mode of Laying, Rep., 

48 ; Breadth of Way, Report, 48 ; Effect of Curves, 
Rep., 51 

Registry of Travelling and Traffic, between Dublin, 
Limerick, and Cork, App. B, 1 
Returns derivable from different amounts of traffic. 
Rep., GO 

Rival Interests, such ns competing Lines, Canals, &c.. 

I App. IL, 27 

; Rivers, Navigable Tonnage carried by the, Rep. 14 
Road Bridges, App. A, 14 
Rocks, Sedimentary or Stratified, App. I., 4 
Roscommon County, Joint Stock Bunks in, App. B, 110 

— , Postage received in, in 1830 and 

1836, App. B, 105 

, Public Conveyances from places in, 

App. B, 42 

Ross, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from. Ann. 

III., 44 

, Exports and Imports in 1835, App, B, 85 

Sailing Packets, between Holyhead and Dublin, Returns 
refitting to, in 1815 and 1820, App. B, 63, 65 
Shannon, Failure of first attempt to establish Steam 
Boats on. Rep. 11 

Line, App. A, 6; Table of Gradients, 13; 

Reduced Gradients, 23 

Navigation, Capabilities and Progressive Im- 
provement in, Rep., 11 

, Trade on the. Report, 12; Return of Tonnage 

carried by the Boats on, for 11 years, Rep,, 12 

, Lower, Trade Boats, App. B, 55 

, Return relating to Passage Boats,' 

App. B, 56 



Middle, Return of Steam ^'“'•sels employed by 

the Inland Steam Navigation Company, App. B, 57 ; 
Return of Number of Boats u;id Tonnage, which 
navi^ted from Portumna and Athlone, and Tollr 
received from 1829 to 1835, App. B, 57; Stations 
to which the Inland Steam Navigation Company’s 
intercourse extends, App. B, 57 
— - — — Upper, Return relating to Trade Boats, App. 

Sberingham, Lieutenant, R.N., Report on Porth- 
Dynllaen Harbour, North Wales, App. A, 69 
Sinclair, P., Esq., Letter from, on the Bolton, Leigh, 
and Kenyon and Leigh Railways, App. A, 82 
Slaney Navigation, Return relating to, App. B, 60 
Slate Quarries, Return relating to, App. B, 66 
Sleepers, Transverse Wooden, App. A, 17 
Sligo, County, Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 
App. B. 105 



.Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 110 

, Public Conveyances for Passengersfrom 

Places in, App. B, 42 

Sligo, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from. Ann 
III., 44 



, Exports and Imports in 18-35, App. B, 86 

South-Western Line to Cork, Estimate of Traffic and 
Passengers, Rep., 28, 37 

South and South-Western Districts, Report on the 
Lines through, App. A, 1 ; Main Trunk Line, 4 ; 
the Shannon Line, 6 ; Cork Line, 7 ; Berehaven 
Line, 9 ; -Valentia Line, 1 0 ; Limerick and Waterford 
Line, 11; Kilkenny Line 1 1 ; Tables of Gradients, 
12 ; Observations on tlie Estimates, 14 ; Abstract of 
the Estimates, 18; Tables of Reduced Gradients, 22 ; 
Estimates on same, 26 ; Table of Distances, 28 ; 
Other Lines surveyed, 30 ; General Observations, 31 
Speculators, to prevent the Public being, duped by, Apd. 

II., 29 

Spirits, Quantity of, on which Excise Duty was paid in 
the several Towns and Districts, in 1836, App. B, 95 
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Spirit Retailers, Ntimlier registered in 1835. App. B, 97 
Standing Ordei s of Parliament, as they affect the Con- 
struction of Railways, App. II., 37 
Stanley, 'William, Esq., Inquiry into the Carrying Trade 
of Towns north of Dublin, App, B, 14; Balbriggan, 
14 ; Drogheda, 15 ; Navan, 17 ; Trim, 20 ; Athboy, 
20 ; Kells, 20 ; Oldciistle, 21 ; Dundalk, 21 ; Cavan, 
22; Newry, 24; Bclfiist, 25; Enniskillen, 28; Clones, 
30; Monaghan, 32; Summary, App- B, 10 

Deductions by, in reference to the Commercial 

Circumstances of Ireland, as contrasted with England 
and Scotland, App. B, 98 

Statistical Information, Difficulty of Procuring, Rep., 9 
Steam Vessels, Returns relating to Government and 
Merchant, App. B, 62 

Number of Deck Passengers conveyed 

by, between Ireland and Great Britain, in 1835, 1836, 
and 1837, App. B, 64 

Suggestions respecting, by H. T. 

Austen, Esq., Rep., 67,70, 111: Experiments on. 
Rep., no 

. Packets between Domxghadee and Portpatrick, 
Return of Passengers &c. conveyed in 1822, 1823, 
and 1824, App. B, 64 

I , Greenwich, Rep., 86 

Pressure required in the Cylinders for dilTercnt 

Loads, the relative Velocity and Expense per Ton 
per Mile, Rep., 106 

Sloop Medea, Particulars relative to, Report, 

111 ; average number of Revolutions per Minute, 
Consumption of Stoi'cs, and their value, the Rate per 
Hour, and Expense per hlile during the Passage from 
Mai'ch to August, 1837, Rep., 113 

Ship, British Queen, Particulars respecting. 
Rep., 114 

Engines, Return of, employed in the Factories, 

&c., in Towns in Ireland, App. B, 112 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, Letter from J. 
Pease, Esq., M. P., respecting, App. A, 84; actual 
Traffic on, Rep., 99 

St. George's ILirbour and Railway, Report on, by W, 
Cubitt, Esq., App. A, 80 

Stokes, Jlr., Extract from his Report on the Grand 
Canal, App. B, 50 

Stone Blocks, reasons for not adopting, App. A, 15 ; 
Cost per mile, App. A, 16 

Strangford, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 85 
Suggestions and Recommendations as to the extent of 
Public Aid which it ;night be advisable to afford, 
Rep., 93 

Suir Navigation, Account of. Report, 13 ; Rates of 
Freight, Ssc., App. B, 60 

Tarrant, Mr., Extract from his Report on the Royal 
Canal, App. B, 54 

Tea Dealers, Number Registered in 1885, App. B, 97 
Timber, Kyuiiized Baulks preferable to Stone, App. A, 
15 ; Mode of Laying, App. A, 15 ; Cost per Mile, 
16: Advantages of Continuous Bearings, App. A, 16; 
Transverse Wooden Sleepers, 17 
Tipperary Coal District, Rep., 31; App. I., 16 

County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 1 10 

, Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 105 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers 

from Places in, App. B, 42 

Tobacco Manufactories and Dealers registered in 1835, 
App. B, 97 

Tonnage carried by all the Canals and Navigable Rivers, 
Rep., 14 

and estimated Value of the Exports and Im- 
ports of the several ports in 1835, App. B, 69 
• Amount of, entered at and cleared outfrom the 

several Ports and Sub-Ports in 1825, 1836, and 1837, 
App. B, 93 

Townley, Lieutenant, Account of the Hourly Consump- 
tion of Coal in the Thetis Steam Packet, Re|i,, 1 14 

— , Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 86 

Traffic on several existing Railways, Rep,, 98 

— , Nature and Amount of present. Rep., 9 

“■ * Inland, Estimate of, to and from the Ports, 

Kep., 15; App. Ill,, 44 I 

Traffic, Estimate of, on the Proposed Line from Dublin I 
to Cork, App. 111., 45, 48 I 



• Traffic, different Amounts of, Returns derivable from, 
Rep., 60 

Tralee, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 
App. III., 44 

Travelling and Traffic, Observations relative to the 
Registry of, on the Roads between Dublin, Limerick, 
and Cork, App. B, 1 ; Tables of, App. B, 4 
Trial Lines Surveyed, App. A, 57 
Trim, Carrying Trade ofl App. B, 20 
Tyrone Coal District, Report, 33 ; App, I,, 1 7 

^^Navigation, Account of the, Rep., 14; Returns 

relating to Trade Boats, App. B, 59 ; Goods Im- 
ported and Exported in 1836, App. B, 60 ; Expense 
of executing per mile, and total Cost, App. A, 74 

County, Public Conveyances for Passengers 

from Places in, App. B, 43 

, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 110 

, Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 106 

Valeiitia Line, App, A, 10 

Harbour; Report on, App. A, 71 

Value, Estimuted, of the Expoits, exclusive of the 
Coasting Trade, in 1825 and 1835, App. B, 90 
Vignoles, C., Esq., Report on the South and South- 
Western Lines, App. A, 1 

, Report on the Practicability of 

Extending the Lines through Dublin, App. A, 32 

, Report on the various Lines by 

which a Railway could be carried from London to 
Porth-Dynllaeii, in North Wales, App. A, 35 
Virginia to Cavan, Estimate of, App. A, 63 
Wales, on the Practicability of a Railway through, App. 
A, 84 

Waste Lunds, Reclamation of. Rep., 82 
Waterford and Limerick Branch, Dividend probable 
from, Rep., 62 

County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 110 

, Postage received in, in 1830 and 

1836, App. B, 106 

, Public CoBiveyances for Passengers 

from Places in, App. B, 43 

. Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 

App. III., 44 

, Exports and Imports, in 1835, App, B, 87 

, Number of Steam Engines employed in the 

Factories of, App. B, 113 

Western Line, Estimate of Traffic and Passengers, 
Rep., 28, 45 

Westmeath, County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B,110 

, Postage received in, in 1830 and 

1886, App. B, 106 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers 

from Places in, App. B, 43 
Westport Bay, Report on, App. A, 70 

, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 

-4.pp. III., 44 

, Exports and Imports, in 1885, App. B, 89 

Wexford. County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 110 

, Postage received in, in 1830 and 

1836, App. B, 106 

, Public Conveyances for Passengers 

from Places in, App. B, 44 

, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 

App. III., 44 

, Exports and Imports, in 1835, App. B, 88 

Wicklow County, Joint Stock Banks in, App. B, 110 

, Postage received in 1830 and 1836, 

App. B, 107 

■ , Public Conveyances for Passengers 

from Places in, App. B, 44 

, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 

App. III., 44 

Lme for Packets, Rep., 73 

, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 89 

Willans, William, Esq., Rep-, 8; Letter from, on 
the Woollen Jlanufacture, App. A, 75 
Williams, C. W., Esq., Report, 11, 90 ; Extracts from 
his Communications relative to the Navigation on 
tliG Shannon, App. B, 55 
Woollen Trade, Rep., 7 ; App. A, 75 
Yotigball, Estimate of the Inland Traffic to and from, 
App. HI., 44 

, Exports and Imports in 1835, App. B, 90 
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